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The Aims of the Edition 


James Hogg lived from 1770 tll 1835. He was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as one of the leading writers of the day, but the nature 
of his fame was influenced by the fact that, as a young man, he had 
been a self-educated shepherd. The second edition (1813) of his poem 
The Queen’s Wake contains an ‘Advertisement’ which begins as 


follows. 


THE Publisher having been favoured with letters from gentlemen in vari- 
ous parts of the United Kingdom respecting the Author of the QUEEN’S 
Wake, and most of them expressing doubts of his beng a Scotch Shep- 
herd; he takes this opportunity of assuring the Public, that THE QUEEN’S 
Wake 1s really and truly the production of JAMES Hocec, a common 
shepherd, bred among the mountains of Ettrick Forest, who went to 
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service when only seven years of age; and since that period has never 
received any education whatever. 


His contemporaries tended to regard the Scotch Shepherd as a man 
of powerful and original talent, but it was felt that his lack of educa- 
tion caused his work to be marred by frequent failures in discretion, 
in expression, and in knowledge of the world. Worst of all was Hogg’s 
lack of what was called ‘delicacy’, a failing which caused him to deal 
in his writings with subjects (such as prostitution) which were felt to 
be unsuitable for mention in polite literature. 

A posthumous collected edition of Hogg was published in the late 
1830s. As was perhaps natural in the circumstances, the publishers 
(Blackie & Son of Glasgow) took pains to smooth away what they 
took to be the rough edges of Hogg’s writing, and to remove his 
numerous ‘indelicacies’. This process was taken even further in the 
1860s, when the Rev. Thomas Thomson prepared a revised edition 
of Hogg’s Works for publication by Blackie. These Blackie editions 
present a comparatively bland and lifeless version of Hogg’s writ 
ings. It was in this version that Hogg was read by the Victorians, and 
he gradually came to be regarded as a minor figure, of no great 
importance or interest. 

Hogg is thus a major writer whose true stature was not recog- 
nised in his own lifetime because his social origins led to his being 
smothered in genteel condescension; and whose true stature was 
obscured after his death, because of a lack of adequate editions. The 
poet Douglas Dunn wrote of Hogg in the Glasgow Herald in Septem- 
ber 1988: ‘I can’t help but think that in almost any other country of 
Europe a complete, modern edition of a comparable author would 
have been available long ago’. The Stirling / South Carolina Edition 
of James Hogg seeks to fill the gap identified by Douglas Dunn. 
When completed the edition will run to thirty-nine volumes, and it 
will cover Hogg’s prose, his poetry, and his plays. 

The late Douglas $. Mack founded the edition and served as Gen- 
eral Editor, and driving force, from its inception until his death in 
December 2009. Peter Garside, Suzanne Gilbert, and Gillian Hughes 
joined the editorial team as Associate General Editors in 1998; and 
in 2000 Gillian Hughes was appointed joint General Editor (with 
Douglas S. Mack), a position she held for ten years. In 2009 Peter 
Garside retired from the editorial team, and Ian Duncan and Suzanne 
Gilbert were named General Editors. 
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Introduction 


1. Hogg and Blackwood’, 1829-1831 


The correspondence between James Hogg and William Blackwood 
in the early weeks of 1829 finds Hogg unhappy with Blackwood for 
the failure to publish his works in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, as 
well as with the continued delay in publishing the two-volume 
collection of tales and anecdotes, The Shepherd’s Calendar. Hogg sent 
Blackwood ‘Wat the Prophet’ for the magazine on 9 February 1829, 
and in the accompanying letter informed Blackwood that because he 
was ‘so dilatory in publishing from sheer fullness’ Hogg had sent 
several works of prose and poetry to London, ‘there being a great 
demand on me there’.' He continued by questioning Blackwood 
about The Shepherd’s Calendar (Is the Shepherd’s Calander ever to 
see the light? or is it fairly to be strangled in the birth once more’), 
expressing his desire for a new edition of Winter Evening Tales, and 
renewing his plea for publication of his collection of Lives of Eminent 
Men, which he had been trying to get Blackwood to publish for almost 
four years. In the 9 February letter he suggests—as he had done with 
the works written for the periodical market—he might send the work 
to a London publisher.” 

Hogg knew that he would get Blackwood’s attention with the 
mention of London. The London market became increasingly 
important for Hogg in the 1820s, as well as increasingly easier to 
negotiate, given the improvements in carriage between London and 
Edinburgh.’ Hogg first published in the annuals in The Literary Souvenir 
for 1825, and he published in more than a dozen annuals and gift 
books in the 1820s and early 1830s, with his most prolific period 
paralleling his Blackwood’ successes of 1829 through 1831. ‘The 
London monthly magazines, such as Fraser's Magaane and the Royal 
Lady’s Magazine, also provided alternatives to Maga. Blackwood 
seemed to expect the right of first refusal of Hogg’s works, and Hogg 
generally obliged, although he sometimes complained about 
Blackwood’s practice of ‘owning’ authors and of not returning rejected 
manuscripts so that he could publish his works elsewhere.’ ‘Irue to 
form Blackwood replied to Hogg on 28 February, irritated that Hogg 
had sent works to other publishers without his having a chance to 
see them first; he also rejected ‘Wat the Prophet’ and offered little 
encouragement for Lives of Eminent Men. Blackwood defended himself 
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to Hogg, explaining that he did not have anything of Hogg’s in hand, 
that he had ‘always been anxious and ready’ to publish Hogg’s works 
in Maga, and that Hogg’s complaints were ‘groundless’: “Last month 
we had John Johnston and to show you I was in earnest I have written 
you from time to time enclosing two or three notes, but these you 
never think it worth your while to acknowledge’.® Blackwood was 
probably right to assert that Hogg’s accusations were ‘groundless’, 
although not simply because ‘Jock Johnstone the Tinkler’, a ballad 
set in Hogg’s native Ettrick and Yarrow valleys, was published in the 
February 1829 number of Blackwood’. Rather, the real evidence to 
support Blackwood’s position rests in Maga for 1828; ironically, 
Hogg’s charge of ‘dilatoriness’ in Blackwood comes on the heels of 
Hogg’s most successful year of publishing in the magazine to date: 
thirteen works appeared in nine issues for 1828 and included a variety 
of genres, such as tales, songs for the WNoctes, anecdotes for the 
‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ series, and long poems in Hogg’s ‘ancient stile’. 
This would be followed by three more strong years, both in terms 
of the number and quality of works published: eleven items appeared 
in 1829, sixteen in 1830, and ten in 1831 before Hogg ceased his 
contributions to Maga for two and a half years. There would be 
fewer poems in the Noctes Ambrosiane, but Hogg’s poetry contributions 
would tend towards longer, more substantive works. There would 
also be a change in the character of Hogg’s prose contributions, 
moving away from the anecdotal works of the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ 
series to a significant increase in the number of longer works of 
serious fiction. On the whole Blackwood would allow Hogg more 
freedom as a literary artist in his periodical publications. 

The Shepherd's Calendar was published in early March 1829, and 
the receipt of a copy by Hogg must have been the impetus for his 
reply to Blackwood’s letter of 28 February. In a letter of 10 March 
Hogg apologised for accusing Blackwood of having unpublished tales 
in hand, for he discovered in the Calendarthe two tales he had expected 
to see in the magazine. One of these, ‘M,Corkingdale’, apparently in 
the Calendar became a continuation of Hogg’s story ‘A Strange Secret’, 
which had appeared in Blackwood’s in June 1828.° The second was 
‘Nancy Chisholm’. Yet, because Hogg was unaware that Blackwood 
was using the stories in the Calendar, he did not think he deserved 
any blame for his criticisms of Blackwood. He also expressed his 
indignation at the scolding in Blackwood’s letter and the rejection of 
‘Wat the Prophet’, although his language and tone suggest that as 
much as anything he was keeping up the perverse pleasure that he 
and Blackwood took in trading insults: 
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I have several heavy charges against you. In the first place 
you are the crabbedest cappernoityest worst tempered deevil 
I ever saw. What kind of a letter was your last to write to a 
poet? And such a poet too in whom you have all the bards of 
the nation in one? In the second place you are a great gouk 
to send back a genuine sketch of a well known character of 
the last age and I do assure you (though it is all over now) 
what with the affront of sending it back and the insolence of 
the letter accompanying it I was within a hairsbreadth of 
writing in a great rage and breaking with all connections of 
Maga for ever.’ 


‘Iwo weeks later, though, Hogg responds to Blackwood’s request for 
submissions by sending ‘an article for the agricultral [si] journal and 
a poetical epistle for the Magazine’, but he thinks the effort will be 
futile: ‘I know as usual it will only be giving the carrier the trouble of 
bringing them out again’.* Perhaps Hoge’s frustrations with Blackwood 
at a time of his best success with the magazine were a consequence 
of his desperate financial situation that would lead to the loss of his 
lease on the Mount Benger farm at Whitsunday 1830 and the sale of 
farm stock and personal items to pay his creditors; he needed all the 
money he could earn. 

Blackwood’s decision to include ‘Nancy Chisholm’ and 
‘M,Corkingdale’ in The Shepherds Calendar rather than Maga would 
have been a business decision; he marketed the two-volume collection 
as stories from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazune that had been ‘revised 
with care’, and he further noted that the volumes contained ‘several 
Tales hitherto unpublished’. Douglas Mack chose not to include 
‘Nancy Chisholm’ in the Stirling/South Carolina edition of The 
Shepherd’ Calendar since the story was intended as a magazine piece 
and was not part of the original ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ series in 
Blackwood; the story, then, is included in the present volume (pp. 1- 
13)” and is the opening tale. The subject matter of the story is very 
different from the ‘Calendar’ pieces that had appeared in Blackwood 
and that were intended to be collected in book form. It is a powerful 
but disturbing tale of a father’s pride that turns to violence against 
his favourite child and the alienation that results. Although the story 
ends with forgiveness and reconciliation, there is a painful period in 
which Nancy’s character is focused only on doing evil and pursuing 
murderous revenge. The moral lessons expressed in the concluding 
paragraph of ‘Nancy Chisholm’ undoubtedly were intended to soften 
the impact of the graphic details of the story. 

Hoge’s next Blackwood’ tale, ‘Mary Melrose’ (pp. 13-28), appeared 
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in April 1829 and is another story involving the exploitation and 
abuse of a young woman. The plot of ‘Mary Melrose’ centres on the 
efforts of the son of the laird of Mains to win the love of Mary, the 
farmer’s daughter, although the story suggests early on that the young 
laird’s intentions are less than honourable. Through the actions of 
the characters Hogg represents a conflict of values between the landed 
and tenant classes and is critical of the ways in which the landed 
gentry take advantage, personally and economically, of their tenants. 
Although at the end of the story the laird forces an honourable 
conclusion to his son’s actions, through the characters of Mary and 
her father Hogg seems to assert the moral superiority of the labouring 
classes, as well as that of Mary’s uncle, the parish minister, whose 
spirit visits Mary to warn her away from the young laird’s plan to 
seduce her. However, the serious story of the young laird’s 
relationship with Mary is tempered by the comic jealousies and 
gossip of Mrs Blare and her daughters, which frame the main action. 
Mrs Blare’s speech, especially, exemplifies Hogg’s characteristic 
fondness for language play and the humorous (in this case, fatal) 
consequences of misunderstanding meaning. 

There was nothing of Hogg’s in the May number of Maga, but 
two pieces appeared in June: ‘Will and Sandy’, a dramatic poem in 
which two shepherds discuss the proposed Catholic Emancipation 
bill," and ‘Sound Morality’ (pp. 28-40), a tale that also features a 
debate between two shepherds on matters related to religion, politics, 
and social responsibility. ‘The English-speaking Cuddy Cauldrife and 
Scots-speaking Michael Moody in part represent the conflict between 
the Moderate and Evangelical factions of the Church of Scotland 
that had developed in the mid-eighteenth century. The Moderates 
were largely represented by an increasingly anglicised landowning 
population, who favoured the system of patronage in the church 
whereby the gentry appointed the minister, and they also tended to 
focus on intellectual and moral issues rather than salvation and biblical 
preaching. ‘The Evangelicals emphasised salvation through God’s 
grace and were more concerned with biblical preaching than secular 
morality. ‘The Evangelical party enjoyed broad support among the 
middle and lower classes, particularly in the rural and agricultural 
districts.” ‘Sound Morality’ satirises what Hogg seems to regard as 
the hypocrisy of the Moderates, whose preaching on morality was 
not necessarily lived out in actions of the members. This is illustrated 
in the story especially when the minister, ‘the most brilliant and most 
strenuous preacher up of good works in the whole kingdom’ (p. 33), 
refuses to aid a poor, sick mother and her young daughter. 
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Even as he is publishing steadily in Blackwood’, including two works 
in the June issue, Hogg writes to Blackwood on 3 June complaining 
about the rejection of several works and anticipating another: ‘I have 
written you a long poem off hand but I wish it may not be too 
extravagant for your very capricious taste. Never mind. It will only 
be the 13" article returned since the beginning of this present year 
which is as good encouragement for writing as can possibly be’. 
The poem Hogg references is probably ‘The p and the q; or, The 
Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson’ (pp. 61-65), a comic narrative poem 
that satirises the abundance of travel publications from explorers 
and military persons that were popular in the early nineteenth 
century. The poem raised another common issue for Hogg and 
Blackwood, that Hogg’s writing was often ‘too strong for delicate 
folks to tolerate’. Hogg frequently protested that he was not an 
effective judge of the sense of propriety of Blackwood and his 
readership, but he seemed to recognise that “The p and the q’ contained 
elements that Blackwood would find objectionable. Hogg’s instincts 
were right. Blackwood sent the poem to D. M. Mou, who replied: 
‘Hoggs P. and Q, is wnitten with much energy and spirit, and has 
more real humour in it, than almost any thing I have ever seen of the 
Shepherds—but abounds in woeful abominations’.’° Moir 
recommended publication but edited out what he considered the 
worst offences, including a thirty-line description of people and 
ammals whose genders—and breeding practices—were reversed, and 
the poem was finally published in October. A manuscript of what 
appears to be Hogg’s original version is preserved in the University 
of Stirling Library, and the present edition (pp. 56-61) includes it as 
well as the published version. 

‘A Tale of the Martyrs’ (pp. 40-46) appeared in the July number, 
and like most of Hogg’s Covenanting tales, this story displays some 
of his best writing and most engaging characters. The story is also 
typical of Hogg’s historical or ‘true’ tales, employing a combination 
of fictitious and historical figures and set in a specific historical context 
but without a strict regard for historical accuracy. The story is set in 
Dumfriesshire in the context of the ‘harmless rising at Enterkin’ 
(p. 41), where Covenanters staged a rescue of prisoners from 
government troops. Hogg undoubtedly drew on the traditional stories 
that he heard while working as a shepherd at Mitchelslacks, the 
farm of James Harkness, who was descended from the Harkness 
family of the story. What interested Hogg the fiction writer more 
than the historical or political details was the impact of events on 
human lives, especially the suffering and personal loss endured by 
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the Covenanters, as well as the beliefs that guided and supported 
them. The story is one of Hogg’s most poignant as it focuses on the 
fears, grief, and faith of Jane Kilpatrick as she deals with her husband’s 
death at the hands of the government troops. 

The work that followed in the August number is very different 
from ‘A Tale of the Martyrs’. ‘A Letter about Men and Women’ 
(pp. 47-55) is an amusing but curious sketch that Hogg patched 
together from pieces of works that had been written much earlier 
and, in one form or another, rejected by Blackwood. Hogg seems to 
be having a literary sport at Blackwood’s expense for his having 
previously rejected what Hogg includes here, or perhaps he is 
thumbing his nose at Blackwood more generally for his rejections. 
The last of Hogg’s Blackwood’ publications for 1829 (November) is 
‘A Singular Letter from Southern Africa’ (pp. 65-76), which Hogg 
reprinted with only minor revisions in Alirive Tales (1832) under the 
title ‘The Pongos: A Letter from Southern Africa’. Judging from the 
number of times the story was reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime, both 
from the Blackwood’s and Altrive Tales versions, the story was among 
the most popular of Hogg’s works.” The story is in the form of a 
fictitious letter to Hogg from a native of Dumfriesshire who had 
emigrated to South Africa. ‘William Mitchell’ tells the story of the 
abduction of his child, then the child’s mother, by ‘ourang-outangs’, 
and how they lived together in peace and prosperity, well protected 
by their captors, until finally rescued. In many respects the ourang- 
outangs treated the British imperialists better than the settlers did 
the indigenous people. Hogg probably derived the idea of the story 
from his literary friend, Thomas Pringle, who had led a group from 
the Scottish Borders to South Africa in 1820, and after returning to 
Great Britain in 1826 became secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
‘A Singular Letter’ fits well with stories about clashes of class and 
gender published earlier in the year, as Sharon Alker and Holly Faith 
Nelson have argued: ‘Hogg believed the exclusionary practices of 
hierarchies at home and in colonies abroad were somewhat 
comparable’.”” 

When Hogg received his January 1830 issue of Blackwoods he 
wrote to Blackwood that it was ‘an excellent number’, although it 
would have been better with ‘something of mine’. He goes on to 
complain about Blackwood’s refusal to publish his ‘Grand Aerial 
Voyage’ with songs."* Three years earlier Hogg had sent Blackwood 
songs for a Noctes Ambrosiane adventure, to be written by John Wilson, 
i which the authors travel across Scotland in a hotair balloon. 
Wilson’s work never materialised, so Hogg finally wrote his own 
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balloon adventure; it was rejected by Blackwood, but Hogg sent it to 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal, where it was published on 23 January 
1830. Hogg thought Blackwood’s excuse for not publishing—after 
Wilson’s not acting on the project for three years—ludicrous: ‘I cannot 
help laughing at your most unfair and disingenious excuse for not 
publishing any of my pieces on pretence that they will interfere with 
something that Mr Wilson may write but which he never will write 
and I am sure /e at least has more generosity than to keep back an 
acknowledged good article of mine on any such selfish pretence’.9 
In spite of this slow start to 1830 for Hogg, remarkably there would 
be sixteen Hogg publications in Blackwoods by the end of the year. 
In many respects one of Hogg’s most interesting Blackwood’ stories 
from this time is one that was never published in Maga, ‘Strange 
Letter of a Lunatic’ (pp. 77-86). Hogg himself thought the ‘merits’ of 
the story ‘rather equivocal’, so he was not as surprised or disappointed 
as he normally would have been when Blackwood returned the 
manuscript to him in March 1830.” Hogg revised the story 
extensively and published it in Fraser’s Magazine in December.) Hogg’s 
original Blackwood ’ version is published for the first time in the present 
edition from the manuscript that has been preserved among the Hogg 
papers in the Alexander ‘Turnbull Library of the National Library, 
New Zealand. ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ has much in common 
with other works of Hogg’s, most obviously The Private Memoirs and 
Conjessions of a fustified Sinner. 'The story is largely about understanding 
one’s identity; the main character of the story, James Beatman, has a 
second self—‘two distinct souls as well as bodies’ (p. 86)—and 
throughout the narrative Beatman struggles ‘to know aright which of 
the two was myself, or which was the right James Beatman’ (p. 78). 
Also like Robert Wringhim, Beatman experiences periods of memory 
loss and is held accountable for actions of which he is unaware. 
However, the source of the doubling in the story takes a different 
direction than in Conjessions. Although Beatman sees his other self as 
something of a devil, the emergence of his double and his descent 
into lunacy seem to be the consequence of excessive consumption of 
alcohol rather than a twisted theology.” Also, as with several of 
Hogge’s works, there are hints to suggest that the story can be read as 
a metaphor for the relationship between James Hogg / the Ettrick 
Shepherd and his associates at Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazme. ‘The 
letter is addressed from Beatman to Christopher North, who appears 
‘to have been born for the purpose of collecting all the singular and 
romantic stories of the country’ (p. 77). Hogg alludes to his own 
story, ‘A Scots Mummy’, from the August 1823 number of Blackwood, 
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which was sent to North in response to North’s request to Hogg for 
‘something of the grand phenomena of nature’; of course, most of ‘A 
Scots Mummy’ was also reprinted in Confessions.* An early scene in 
the story takes place in ‘a celebrated tavern’ in Edinburgh (p. 77), 
probably intended as either Ambrose’s Tavern, the setting for the 
Noces Ambrosiane dialogues, or Young’s Tavern, the normal meeting 
place of the Dilettanti Society, of which Hogg was a member. Beatman 
also has an encounter on Castle Hill with ‘an old man of a singular 
figure and aspect’ who gave him a pinch of snuff from a ‘gold snuff 
box set with jewels’ that seemed to cast a spell on him; ‘then the old 
knave went away chuckling and laughing as if he had caught a prize’ 
(p. 79). Hogg here seems to conflate the image of the fictitious editor, 
Christopher North, with William Blackwood. In the ‘Chaldee 
Manuscript’ Hogg describes Blackwood’s snuffbox and his fondness 
for snuff: ‘And he took from under his girdle a gem of curious 
workmanship of silver, made by the hands of a cunning artificier, 
and overlaid within with pure gold; and he took from thence 
something in colour like unto the dust of the earth or the ashes that 
remain of a furnace, and he snuffed it up like the east wind, and 
returned the gem again into its place’. Beatman also shares ‘a 
prevailing fault’ with the Shepherd of the Noctes, that ‘whenever I 
meet with merry and happy companions it is not in my power to 
resist drinking with them’ (pp. 80-81). 

The next three of Hogg’s Blackwood’ publications were poems 
that were later collected for A Queer Book: “The Last Stork’ (February), 
‘The Laird of Lonne’ (April), and ‘A Greek Pastoral’ (May). Hogg 
sent Blackwood another poem, “The First Sermon’ (pp. 86-89), with 
‘A Greek Pastoral’ on 6 April 1830, calling to Blackwood’s attention 
that the poems are of ‘very different characters and as different from 
the laird of Lunne’ because, he notes, ‘I like to give them every 
variety’.” Blackwood replied on 17 April 1830 that he was ‘much 
delighted with your Greek Pastoral, and the First Sermon. They will 
appear in this N°’;?6 ‘The First Sermon’, in fact, was held over until 
June. “The First Sermon’ tells the story of a young, haughty minister 
who preaches his first sermon, drawn largely from ‘scraps’ (1. 67) of 
literary texts, but whose humiliation from a memory lapse during 
the sermon leads him to commit suicide. The poem concludes with 
advice to ‘beginners’ (1. 111) to prepare a written sermon that can be 
accessed as needed. The persona first proclaimed disdain for the 
young muinister’s pomposity, but then ‘laugh’d till I was sick’ (1. 104) 
at the minister’s failure. As in ‘Sound Morality’ Hogg is in part being 
critical of the intellectual approach to religion of the Moderate faction 
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of the Church of Scotland. Although Blackwood was ‘delighted’ with 
the poem, D. M. Morr questioned Blackwood for publishing it, calling 
it ‘miserably written, and quite trashy’.2” The June number also 
included a long tale, ‘Some Remarkable Passages in the Remarkable 
Life of the Baron St Gio’ (pp. 90-112). The story elicited a very 
different reaction from Moir, who displayed a rare enthusiasm for 
Hogg’s work: ‘I have just finished the perusal of Hoge’s tale which is 
one of the strangest and most striking he has ever written. [...] 
Certainly there are many absurdities and improbabilities in it, but 
the force of the narrative makes us swallow these, without any 
particular wryness of mouth,—and as a whole it will be read with 
almost as much interest as any thing Hogg has ever written’? The 
‘Baron St Gio’ is the story of the adventures of Jasper Kendale, who 
begins his working life at age twelve as a ‘stable-boy at Castle-Meldin’ 
(p. 90) but who ends up wealthy and a ‘peer of the Duchy’ (p. 111), 
the Baron St Gio, the title having been conferred by Duke Ferdinand 
of Tuscany. Jasper in his youth is made to witness the murder of the 
young mistress of Castle-Meldin, and for many years to come he is 
forced to serve the murderer, ‘Mr Southman’, to save his own life, 
but once he escapes that servitude his life is spent in pursuit of justice. 
Jasper’s adventures include interesting travels to the Carolina and 
Georgia colonies, as well as ultimately to Tuscany. 

There were also two works in the July number: a tale, ‘Story of 
Adam Scott’ (pp. 112-21), and a poem, ‘A Real Vision’ (pp. 121- 
25). ‘Adam Scott’ is the story of an honest Scottish drover who is 
attacked by English thieves as he is returning from selling his stock 
in the English markets. He wards off his attackers, but they instead 
charge him with assault and robbery. Scott is saved at last from an 
English court by a supernatural intervention—the dream vision of 
‘Auntie Kitty’, who ‘sees’ the exact details of Scott’s encounter. Hogg 
certainly would have been familiar with Scott’s route between 
Scotland and the English markets, and he draws on and adapts local 
legends and places. In ‘A Real Vision’ the narrative voice describes 
how when he was young he experienced the appearance of a ‘spectre’ 
(l. 120), whose presence portended the death of a friend. Hogg 
presents this vision as a ‘real vision’, witnessed by his dog and the 
natural inhabitants around Loch Skeen, to underscore his belief in 
spiritual beings and to counter his frustrations with what he regarded 
as the anti-supernatural tendencies of his contemporaries. In April 
1830, for example, Anna Maria Hall, editor of The Juvenile Forget Me 
Not, had written to Hogg rejecting a ghost story that he had submitted 
for the annual: ‘the tale you intended for me also, is interesting and 
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powerfully written—but surely my dear Sir, you would not wish my 
young readers to credit supernatural appearances?’ She had earlier 
rejected a fairy story, and in the same letter also suggests fairies were 
not suitable subjects for young readers: ‘Now, when all the sparkling— 
glittering—airy beings are buried under their own green moss, and 
blue hare bells—it would be downright sacrilege to fill the heads of 
our nurselings with their by-gone exploits’.° In “The Mysterious 
Bride’ (pp. 155-67), published in Maga in December 1830, Hogg 
also writes, ‘Even Sir Walter Scott is turned renegade‘ (p. 155). 
Curiously, Hogg wrote to Blackwood in April suggesting a limit 
on the number of his works in a single issue of the magazine: ‘I 
would never chuse to have above a tale and a poem in one Maga or 
one or the other as I think two tales or two poems by the same hand 
in one number should always be dispensed with’2” However, there 
is no record of a complaint from Hogg when four poems appeared in 
the August number: “The Origin of the Fairies’, which later appeared 
in A Queer Book, and three songs in the Noctes.” On the contrary, he 
wrote to Blackwood on 13 August to say that he had ‘expected the 
life of Sandy Elshinder to have been in your last’; he also complained 
about Blackwood’s oral suggestions for revisimg ‘Captain Lochy’ for 
the magazine, and although Hogg eventually revised the story it was 
never published in Blackwood’.** September included ‘Jocke Taittis 
Expeditioune till Hell’, another poem that was published in A Queer 
Book. Blackwood also acknowledged that he would have published 
another poem if there had been room; he wrote to Hogg on 26 August 
1830: ‘I had no room else I would have inserted “The Tailor’ or the 
Dominie’.** However, Blackwood never found ‘room’ for either poem. 
The historical fiction, ‘A Horrible Instance of the Effects of Clanship’ 
(pp. 132-44), was published in the October 1830 issue. The story is 
set in the mid-seventeenth century, during ‘the time of Cromwell's 
usurpation’ (p. 132), and seems to be based loosely on the Mackenzies 
of Kintail, whose seat was Eilean Donan Castle. Hogg claims in the 
story he has altered the family’s names ‘for the sake of its numerous 
descendants and relatives’ but describes the scene ‘so that it cannot 
be mistaken’ (p. 132). The tale is probably based on stories he heard 
in his travels in the Highlands. In his 1803 Highland journey Hogg 
travelled past Eilean Donan Castle through Kintail. He writes of his 
having travelled on Loch Duich from Ratagan in the company of the 
Reverend John Macrae, whose stories included many about the 
Mackenzies.** The tale combines a poignant love story with issues 
about competition for clan leadership, and again Hogg gives the 
labouring classes a major role in bringing the action of the story to a 
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satisfactory resolution. Hogg later adapted the story to a 1645 context 
and published it as ‘Julia M,Kenzie’ in Tales of the Wars of Montrose 
(1835) .35 

In October 1830 Blackwood sent Hogg an advance of £20, which 
Hogg acknowledged in a letter of 20 October: ‘I have marked it down 
as forepayment and all that I have to ask farther is that you will 
publish much and value high till the sum is made up’.** ‘A Sunday 
Pastoral’, another Queer Book poem, was published in November, and 
there were two works in the December number, ‘The Raid of the 
Kers’ (pp. 144-54) and “The Mysterious Bride’ (pp. 155-67). Hogg 
sent “The Raid of the Kers’ to Blackwood on 30 September 1830: ‘I 
would like that The Kers should be preserved in Blackwood because 
of its genuine resemblance to the ancient Border ballad but I am 
afraid it is too long and too short metre and would look like a stripe 
down through the middle of so many pages unless it could be inserted 
double column. You are however the best judge of such matters’.*” 
The ballad tells the story of a raid by a branch of the prominent 
Scottish Border family, the Kers, to steal cattle from an English warden 
near Rothbury in Northumberland. The specific subject of Hogg’s 
ballad seems to be fictitious, although it is drawn from history and 
traditional stories of several generations of Kers who served as 
wardens and were involved in numerous Border skirmishes. 
Branches of the Kers were notorious border reivers; the names 
mentioned in the poem—Tam, Mark, Andrew—were all common Ker 
names, and the places—Mossburnford, Faldonside, Littledean—were 
all Ker estates. Like the ‘Story of Adam Scott’, this poem takes place 
in the Border regions with which Hogg was familiar, both in terms 
of the precise details of place and the stories of the families of 
historical prominence. 

Hogg sent “The Mysterious Bride’ to Blackwood on 10 November 
1830, along with a song, “The King’s Anthem’, and an admonition 
not to let Maga ‘come forth one month without something of mine the 
more the better’.** ‘The Mysterious Bride’ is one of Hogg’s finest 
stories, and it incorporates many of the themes and techniques of 
Hogg’s most successful and appealing work, such as the supernatural 
and the mysterious, love interest, local traditions, and the satirical. 
Hogg presents the tale as a ‘relation of facts that happened in my 
own remembrance’ (p. 155) rather than a ‘made story (p. 167), and 
the story opens with playful satire of Sir Walter Scott, Nathaniel 
Gow, Robert Burns, and perhaps even Hogg himself, with the 
reference to the ‘great muckle village of Balmawhapple’ (p. 155). 
The focus of the story, though, is the pursuit of a mysterious female 
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figure by the Laird of Birkendelly who, when he first sees the woman 
in the road, desires a sexual relationship with her. He apparently 
sells his soul to the devil in order to marry her, but for the spirit 
bride the marriage becomes just another opportunity for revenge on 
a family that had wronged her generations earlier. Again, Hogg 
addresses issues of conflict of class and gender. 

William Blackwood did not quite honour Hogg’s request to have 
a work in every issue of Blackwood’, but he averaged about one per 
month for 1831. ‘King Willie’ (p. 168), re-titled from “The King’s 
Anthem’, appeared in the Noctes Ambrosiane in January 1831, held 
over from December. There is nothing of Hogg’s in the February 
number, and the only thing in March is a reprint in the Nodes of ‘O 
Weel Befa’ the Maiden Gay’ as a notice of the publication of the 
volume of Songs, by the Ettrick Shepherd.” However, the April number 
opens with Hogg’s intriguing piece of historical fiction, ‘A Story of 
Good Queen Bess’ (pp. 169-91), one of Hogg’s most accomplished 
tales. The story is loosely based on Queen Elizabeth’s efforts to insure 
that Lady Arabella Stuart does not inherit the throne of either England 
or Scotland. Lady Arabella was the daughter of Charles Stuart, Earl 
of Lennox, and his wife, Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of Bess of 
Hardwick; Arabella, then, had legitimate connections to both the 
English and Scottish Crowns. Although Hogg draws on historical 
events and personages, his story is fictitious and there is little that is 
historically accurate about it. As in ‘A Horrible Instance of the Effects 
of Clanship’, Hogg claims to ‘change the designation of the family 
and of the castle’ (p. 169), yet in the concluding paragraph he provides 
a list of historical sources for the reader that identify Lady Arabella. 
As is frequently the case with his stories, Hogg complements the 
historical incidents with elements of tradition and the supernatural. 
For example, Lowry discovers the location of dead bodies in the 
loch through a conversation with his dead mother, who visits him in 
a dream. Additionally, Lowry and Graham attempt to identify the 
murderer of a young girl by having everyone touch the corpse, which 
should bleed at the touch of the guilty party. Also typical of Hogg’s 
stories, when the occasion presents itself Hogg inserts a personal 
anecdote or revisits a situation of which he has previously been 
critical. In ‘Queen Bess’, when Lowry and Graham attempt to recover 
bodies from the loch, Sir Herbert ordered ‘all the boats to be chained 
up’ and ‘threatened to fire on the first vagabonds he saw out on the 
lake disturbing his fisheries’; Lowry notes that the loch ‘had hitherto 
been free to all the parish’ (p. 180). This incident echoes Hogg’s 
experience with Lord Napier, who removed Hogg’s boating 
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privileges on St Mary’s Loch, a slight Hogg never forgot. Hogg 
complained in his introduction to T'll No Wake wi’ Annie’ in Songs 
(1831): “Lord Napier never did so cruel a thing, not even on the high 
seas, as the interdicting of me from sailing on that beloved lake, which 
if I have not rendered classical, has not been my blame’.’ An 
incomplete draft manuscript of ‘Queen Bess’ survives, which shows 
that Hogg made major revisions to the organisation and style of the 
story and that he thought carefully about his art as he shaped the 
story into its final form.” 

Johnne Graimis Eckspeditioun Till Heuin’, another Queer Book 
poem, appeared in the April 1831 issue of Maga, but there was 
nothing in May. A dramatic sketch, “The Miser’s Grave’ (pp. 195- 
200), was published in the June number. It is possible that Hogg had 
originally intended the work for one of the annuals in which he had 
published regularly during the time-frame of the present volume. 
Clearly the moral themes of the work appear to be well suited to the 
annuals. Furthermore, there are two extant versions of “The Miser’s 
Grave’, the Blackwood’s text and a manuscript preserved in the 
Alexander Turnbull Library (pp. 191-95). There are substantial and 
important differences between the manuscript and Blackwood’ versions 
throughout the works, but the Blackwood’ version includes forty 
additional printed lines, the most significant of which involve Teddy’s 
proposal to write a play, “The Miser’s Grave’, whose title, he says, 
‘will secure a ready market | Into the Annuals’ (p. 196, ll. 36-37). 
Following this are six lines, generally critical, of some of the editors 
of the annuals with whom Hogg had done business: Thomas Pringle, 
editor of Friendship’s Offering; Frederic Shoberl, editor of Forget Me Not 
and Ackerman’s Fuvenile Forget Me Not; Samuel Carter Hall, editor of 
The Amulet, Anna Maria Hall, editor of The Juvenile Forget Me Not, and 
Alaric Watts, editor of the Literary Souvenir. Hogg from time to time 
experienced the same kinds of frustrations with the annual editors 
that he had complained of with Blackwood, such as unjustified 
rejection of his works, failure to return unpublished manuscripts, 
and inadequate compensation." Hogg himself had considered starting 
an annual in Edinburgh and contacted William Blackwood about 
the project: ‘I have got a number of letters of late requesting and 
intreating me to begin an annual in Edin" from a supposition that all 
the literature of Scotland would rally round it and me. I have 
undertaken to propose it to you and others of the trade [...] I will 
not however mention it to any other till I hear your sentiments’.“ 
Hogg did not think the financial support would be available in 
Edinburgh without several supporters joining forces. Apparently the 
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proposal went no further. 

There was nothing of Hogg’s in the July issue, which Blackwood 
told Hogg he regretted, but he was not happy with the last tales that 
Hogg had sent him, one of which was ‘Duncan M,Gaber’.*” Hogg 
wrote to Blackwood on 29 June: ‘I fear it is needless for me to attempt 
any thing farther for Maga without giving up writing for the London 
Magazines which I would with great pleasure do could I please you 
but one does not like to lose his little lucubrations altogether. I looked 
on Duncan M,Gaber as one of my very best. Send me them all back 
again and we’ll see how the country in general judge of them’.”° 
Nonetheless Blackwood held on to the story until Hogg demanded 
the return of all his unpublished manuscripts six months later; the 
story was published finally in November 1832 in Frasers Magazne.” 
‘An Awfu’ Leein’-Like Story’ (pp. 202-16) was submitted by Hogg 
at Blackwood’s request for something for the August 1831 double 
issue,*® but it was held over until September because, Blackwood 
claimed, he could not make room for the story in August.*’ Blackwood 
enclosed £5 with his letter, presumably as payment for the story and 
probably also in anticipation of an unhappy response from Hogg, 
which, in fact, he got: “The Twin Magas are excellent with the exception 
of La petite Madelame which to me 1s quite despicable. ‘To slight your 
old friend for such feminine frible-frable!”°° The narrative voice claims 
that the story 1s all ‘literally true’ (p. 208), but the narrator also says— 
echoing the unreliability of the Ettrick Shepherd in Conjesstons—‘Our 
Shepherd has often lee’d terribly to us, but nothing to this’ (p. 208). 
‘An Awfu’ Leein’-Like Story’ is an amusing tale of a man, Mr Sholto, 
who thinks his uncle has taken to his grave a will that is favourable 
to him. He elicits the aid of his servant, Andrew, to dig up the grave 
to try to recover the will. Although it is two and a half years after the 
Burke and Hare case, Hogg is mildly critical of the Edinburgh 
anatomists, as well as the legal system and the greed of family 
members. The servant, Andrew, as one might expect from Hogg, is 
a source of humour but also bests the legal and medical 
establishments. 

In early September Hogg sent Blackwood a story, ‘On the Separate 
Existence of the Soul’, which he said was hastily written in order to 
earn {10 to replace a horse he had bought three days earlier and 
which had drowned in Altrive Lake. Blackwood quickly rejected the 
story but nonetheless sent Hogg the money for a new horse. 
Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 17 September 1831: ‘The Separate 
Existence of the Soul is one of your cleverest things, but I fear it 
would awfully shock the Orthodox if Jwere to publish it, for to speak 
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seriously which the good folks would do, it is directly in the teeth of 
revelation to permit the soul to exist separately for one moment 
without at once having it’s eternal state fixed. It is an article which 
hundreds will be delighted with but I do not think it would do for me 
to publish it and I am sure you will get a large price from London for 
it.’ Hogg sent the story to London as Blackwood recommended, 
and it was published in Fraser’s Magazine in December.” Another 
version of the story, entitled ‘Robin Roole’ (pp. 216-29), was 
published in Hoge’s Weekly Instructor ten years after Hoge’s death.® It 
is not known which version is earlier. There are no significant 
differences between the plots or major ideas of the two versions, but 
the textual differences are thorough and occur in almost every 
paragraph. Douglas Mack, in his edition of ‘On the Separate 
Existence of the Soul’, suggests that the differences are ‘of a kind we 
find in cases where Hogg produced two manuscripts of the same 
prose work; and in view of this it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the two versions of the story were printed from different 
manuscripts. The story focuses on the different attitudes towards 
both religion and farming between the young Laird of Gillianbrae, a 
‘profound political economist’ who scorns religion (p. 217), and Robin 
Roole, a devout believer who had been shepherd to the young laird’s 
father and who advocated the ‘propriety of sticking by old established 
customs’ of farming (p. 217). The conflict over farming methods 
between Robin and the laird is reminiscent of Hogg’s discussion of 
the shepherds’ resistance to Captain Napier’s farming improvements 
in his Blackwood’s review (February 1823) of Napier’s Treatise on Practical 
Store-Farming.®° 

Hogg’s October Maga piece, “The Magic Mirror’ (pp. 229-36), is 
a very clever satiric poem on the subject of the proposed reform 
legislation then being debated, a version of which was passed into 
law in 1832. Three ‘doughty carles’ (1. 7) see a vision of the future 
through a magic mirror provided to them by a spirit. Hogg does not 
explicitly identify the individuals that are the subjects of the vision; 
rather, as in the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’, he represents his characters 
as beasts, primarily as various breeds of dogs. Hogg in part seems 
to rely on the reader’s familiarity with the major players in the debates 
for the identification of the beasts, but in some instances he provides 
broader hints: he couples asterisks that indicate the number of letters 
in each beast’s name or title with end-rhyme to suggest the names of 
his characters. Hogg comments on the major players in the reform 
debates, as well as some local political figures, from King William 
IV to Alexander Pringle of Whytbank, M. P. for Selkirkshire, 
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including Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and Baron 
Brougham. Francis Jeffrey also figures prominently, along with John 
Wilson Croker, who had made a stirring response to Jeffrey’s feeble 
parliamentary speech supporting reform. D. M. Morr provided his 
typical mixed response to Hogg’s work in a letter to William 
Blackwood: ‘Hogg’s Magic Mirror exhibits his usual raciness, and 
dogged determination to make or find rhymes in spite of the “reluctant 
inamorous delay” of the Kings English. His heart lies on the right 
side, but I dont think James should venture far from shore in politics. 
The poetical parts are some of them admirably done, and dipped in 
the hues of his splendid fancy’.° “The Magic Mirror’ provides a 
vision of the future as the reform discussion moves forward; Hogg’s 
last work in Blackwood’ (April 1835), ‘A Screed on Politics’ (pp. 329- 
42), reflects—sarcastically—on the benefits to the nation brought about 
by the Reform Bill. 

Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 24 October 1831 about a 
new poem for Maga, ‘Gilfillan of Leith’ (pp. 236-46): ‘Since I wrote 
you I have written a long tale in the wild measure of Jock M,Pherson. 
I fear you won't like it Indeed I fear it is needless to send it.°’ Hogg 
did send the verse tale to Blackwood on 2 November 1831, but it 
was among the works that Hogg asked Blackwood to return to him 
a month later.®* ‘Gilfillan of Leith’ is a fictitious narrative, but the 
title character seems to be derived from Hogg’s poet friend, Robert 
Gilfillan, who was a clerk to a Thomas McRitchie, a wine merchant 
in Leith. Although the poem is generally light-hearted, Gillian Hughes 
has argued convincingly that the story line of ‘Gilfillan of Leith’ is 
derived from a darker work, “The Warning, An Adventure, as related 
by the late Hofrath E****, Merchant in B*****’, the final story in a 
collection of translations from German authors by R. P. Gillies.% 

‘Lyttil Pynkie’ (pp. 246-56) and “The Monitors’ (pp. 256-58) 
were published in the November 1831 number of Blackwood3, the 
last of Hogg’s works to appear before a dispute with Blackwood and 
John Wilson resulted in a lengthy break with Maga. ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ 
is a fairy ballad written in Hogg’s ‘ancient stile’, a form Hogg 
employed with some regularity in the late 1820s and early 1830s, 
including several works for Blackwood’s. The form provided Hogg 
with more “freedom to mix different genres, combining pathos with 
dark humour, physical and spiritual levels of experience, the 
supernatural and the satirical’, and it also allowed him to be ‘more 
daring in sexual terms than in any other contemporary public mode, 
and so discovered a means of circumventing, if only for brief moments, 
the incipient prudishness of the later 1820s’. The lustfulness of a 
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corrupt clergy is part of the focus of this ballad; the fairy Pynkie’s 
earthly appearance was for the purpose of guarding ‘the vyrginis of 
the lande | From wylis of wicked menne’ (Il. 263-64), as well as 
revealing to ‘the greate Mass John’ (1. 169) the extent of the world’s 
wickedness. Most of Hogg’s Blackwood’ works written in his ‘ancient 
stile’ were collected with a few additional poems for the book-length 
publication, A Queer Book (1832). ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ was not included in 
this collection, although it would seem to fit well alongside such 
works as “he Origin of the Fairies’ and ‘The Perilis of Wemyng’. 
‘Lyttil Pynkie’ apparently was composed too late for A Queer Book. 
Although A Queer Book was not published until about the first of May 
1832, it was essentially finished by the summer of 1831, months before 
the Blackwood’ publication of ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ in November 1831. The 
lengthy delay in the publication A Queer Book was another sore point 
for Hogg in his dealings with Blackwood.°! 


2. ‘this night finishes the term of our publication’ 


In August 1825 Hogg sent Blackwood a story, “The Adventures of 
Colonel Peter Aston’, for the magazine and which he also had hoped 
would be a part of a collection, Lives of Eminent Men. D. M. Moir read 
the story for Blackwood but did not think the story suitable for Maga. 
Hogg reintroduced the subject of his Eminent Men collection with 
Blackwood from time to time, but Blackwood was not interested.°? 
On 11 December 1830 Hogg sent Andrew Picken the ‘Peter Aston’ 
story for Picken’s proposed The Club-Book, a collection of stories by 
well-known contemporary writers. Hogg had responded 
enthusiastically to Picken’s invitation to participate in the project, 
offering one or more tales for each volume.® Picken published “The 
Laidlaws and the Scotts: a Border Tradition’ and “The Bogle o’ the 
Brae: a Queer Courting Story’ in the third volume, but instead of 
publishing Hogg’s ‘Peter Aston’ Picken reworked the story and 
included it under his own name as “The Deer-Stalkers of Glenskiach’. 
Picken had informed Hogg that he had used some material from the 
story, and he acknowledged Hogg in The Club-Book as a source of 
‘several of the particulars’ of the tale.** However, when Hogg finally 
saw Picken’s published version, he discovered that “The Deer 
Stalkers’ was a blatant plagiarism of ‘Peter Aston’. Hogg turned to 
Blackwood and Maga to expose Picken by publishing both the story 
and a note to the magazine’s readers to encourage them to judge for 
themselves of Picken’s guilt: ‘I therefore request of you to publish 
this tale with the note to C N as you value my friendship and 
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correspondence for I cannot expose the mean and extraordinary 
transaction any where else than in the pages of the periodical which 
has always been my defender and chief support.” 

Blackwood again sent ‘The Adventures of Colonel Peter Aston’ to 
Moir, this time for his assessment of Picken’s use of the tale. Hogg 
was aware that Moir—himself a contributor to The Club-Book—could 
vouch for his original authorship. Moir recalled having read the story 
in 1825 and after comparing the story with Picken’s ‘Deer-Stalkers’ 
agreed that ‘[t]here can be no doubt that almost the whole merit of 
the invention and of the incidents belongs to the Shepherd’. 
Although Blackwood then requested to see the correspondence 
between Hogg and Picken regarding the story, he was sympathetic 
to Hogg’s position and inclined to publish in Maga both the story 
and Hoge’s ‘note to C N’ explaining Picken’s plagiarism. Blackwood 
wrote to Hogg that there was no room in the issue for ‘this month’ 
(November 1831), ‘but you may depend upon its appearing in next 
N°. This fellow Picken has used you most shamefully and must be 
properly exposed’. In the event Blackwood did not publish the 
story and note as he had promised, and John Wilson must have 
been implicated in the negative decision also. Hogg wrote to 
Blackwood on 6 December 1831: 


I have recieved Maga to night and looked it over but think 
very poorly of it You need not send any more of them as I 
would not be at the pains to cut them up for the sake of their 
endless repetitions of political dogmas. With regard to myself 
I asked a small favour of my friend Christopher and begged 
him to comply with it as he valued my friendship and correspondence. 
He has now shown in the most supercilous [sz] and disgusting 
manner that he values neither and please let the old proud 
aristocrate know that the old Shepherd despises him as much 
as the dirt among his feet. Therefore return every M. S. article 
of mine per coach by Selkirk as I have this night engaged 
them all by name and title particularly elsewhere and this 
night finishes the term of our publication while your name is 
William Blackwood and mine James Hogg. As to the trivial 
work which you have printed and dare not publish I will try 
to get some minor bookseller to pay you the expence and 
take it off your hand. [...] I am very glad your contempt has 
driven me to this as I find that every London publisher has 
this last year paid me triple what you have done and yet you 
maintain that I am overpaid. [...] Maga will be much more 
uniform without my motely productions which no body reads 
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and after this you will please mention The Shepherd no more 
either for good or evil and he promises the same to you which 
is good bairns’ greement.® 


Hogg’s letter blames John Wilson for the fractured relationship with 
Blackwoods. In shifting the responsibility to Wilson, Hogg probably 
was trying to preserve a good working relationship with Blackwood 
and perhaps was offering Blackwood a chance to reconsider his 
decision without having to appear to change his mind. Hogg knew, 
though, that Blackwood himself would have had the final word on 
this. Yet, in spite of Hogg’s anger at Blackwood, he did not want the 
literary break to ‘interfere with our personal regard for each other’. 

The neglect of Hogg’s interests in the Picken affair must have been 
all the more galling for having followed another incident in May / 
June 1829. Hogg wrote to Robert Blackwood on 4 May 1829 
concerning the Jacobite Minstrelsy, a collection of songs that had been 
published recently in Glasgow and which had obviously relied heavily 
on Hogg’s own Jacobite Relics of Scotland for songs and annotations. 
Hogg called it ‘the most bare faced plagiarism that ever was attempted. 
[...] Nearly one half of the songs are my own genuine copyright 
attained by myself at great trouble and expense and no one has the 
least right in them but myself. [...] I certainly think your father bound 
to protect my rights there seeing the copy right of the present edition 
of my work is in his hand. The cancelment of the work should be 
insisted on immediatly [sic] until once cleared of the songs that belong 
to me.” A month later he wrote to William Blackwood, reiterating 
his earlier comments to Robert and calling for his help in preserving 
Hogg’s (and Blackwood’s) right. In this case, too, Blackwood seemed 
to advocate action on Hogg’s behalf, as he wrote to Hogg on 6 June: 
‘When you come to town we will try to get something done with 
these pirates at Glasgow’.” Yet, there is no evidence that anything in 
his favour was forthcoming. 

Less than three weeks after severing his ties with Blackwood, Hogg 
was on his way to London to find a publisher for his proposed 
collected tales. While there he actually saw Picken several times and 
dined with him, apparently without any rancorous discussion of the 
plagiarism, as he wrote to his wife, Margaret: ‘As I took all the letters 
from Blackwood in going bye so I have seen Andrew Picken again 
and again and there has not been a word between us’.” Nonetheless, 
his relationship with William Blackwood continued to deteriorate, 
and it was further complicated by the delay of the publication of A 
Queer Book and a miscommunication between Hogg and Alexander 
Blackwood regarding this work.” The division between Hogg and 
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Blackwood deepened after the publication of Hogg’s ‘Memoir’ in 
Altrive Tales (1832), in which Hogg, according to Blackwood, 
compromised Blackwood’s character as a businessman. 

Hogg wrote to Blackwood from London on 5 February 1832, in 
what is almost a stream-of-consciousness narrative wherein he mixes 
without transition news of his business in London and happy reports 
of his social life with angry, threatening comments directed at 
Blackwood himself. Perhaps his style is suggestive of his desire to 
keep separate his personal and business relationships with 
Blackwood, or perhaps it is indicative of some nervousness about 
the letter’s contents, as Hogg must have known the effect it would 
have on Blackwood. Hogg moves from a report of a lively dinner at 
Sir George Warrender’s to his ongoing disagreement with Blackwood 
and his intent to expose Blackwood publicly in his ‘Reminiscences 
of Former Days’: ‘Smarting as I still am under your total disregard of 
my circumstances and most simple request you need not wonder 
that I have been most severe on you in the memorr of my life which 
I have brought forward to the present hour at which I write’. He 
offers Blackwood a preview of the proofs, but he does not promise 
that he will change anything to which Blackwood objects. Hogg then 
moves on to discuss other happier matters before returning to his 
relationship with Blackwood’: 


I am exceedingly awkwardly situated for every one talks to 
me of Blackwood and Blackwood’s Magazine as if we were 
identified with one another, and I have never yet given a hint 
to any one of our eternal seperation but I feel my situation 
exceedingly irksome and disagreeable. It was well for you 
that you refrained in your last No’s from putting any more 
foolish expressions into my mouth for I was just watching 
like a tyger over his prey. I hope there is a probability that 
you will soon miss my name at least But it is folly to dwell on 
a subject so disagreeable. I do not expect that yow will write 
to me as you have been far above that for the last five months 
but I wish you would desire or suffer one of the young 
gentlemen to acknowledge the reciept of this and transmit 
me an account of the expenses attending the printing and 
paper of the Miscellanies.” 


Blackwood believed that Hogg had insulted his integrity as a 
businessman and in so doing had embarrassed him personally and 
was therefore disrespectful to his family. He did reply to Hogg’s 
letter, rejecting Hogg’s offer to correspond as friends and limiting 
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their relationship to business. Hogg was incensed at Blackwood’s 
reply: 

I wanted to correspond with you as an offended freind but 
since you will only correspond with me as a man of business! 
then you must abide by the consequences. [...] It was not 
because you did not publish Col. Aston that I was offended 
but because you promised to do so and did not; and though 
you knew that I was depending on you solely for a little 
monthly supply you kept all my best things lying by you from 
month to month and from year to year without offering any 
apology except saying before my own wife with your 
accustomed delicacy “O its delightful to see what a rage he’s 
in when I send him back a cartfu’ Manuscripts! It’s quite 
grand!” Your family indeed! It behoves you to talk of the respect 
due to your family after what you have made mine suffer. What 
passes privately between gentlemen offends no man’s family. 
It is the forgeries that are published to the world that wound 
the peace of families and by which you have made mine suffer 
to bitter tears a thousand times. If you think that you have 
never injured me Mr Blackwood you are very welcome to 
cherish the belief but without some concessions on your part 
I'll let you know you have.” 


This is the last surviving letter of Hogg’s to William Blackwood for 
a full year. 

In 1821 Hogg had published the third edition of his collection of 
poetry, The Mountain Bard, that included a ‘Memoir of the Author’s 
Life’. The ‘Memoir’ was reviewed by John Wilson in the August 
1821 issue of Blackwood’s.” Wilson’s article was a vicious, gratuitous 
attack on Hogg personally and as a writer. Hogg called Blackwood 
‘worse than the worst assassin out of hell’ for not suppressing the 
article; he also threatened legal action and broke off his relationship 
with Maga for more than a year.” In Altrive Tales, which was published 
in April 1832, Hogg brought his earlier ‘Memoir’ up to date with the 
addition of ‘Reminiscences of Former Days’. This new section 
addresses Hogg’s recent dispute with Blackwood, but it only deepened 
the rift between the two men. Yet, a decade after Wilson’s ‘beastly’ 
review, perhaps Hogg finally achieved some sense of justice: 


I have had many dealings with that gentleman, and have 
been often obliged to him, and yet I think he has been as 
much obliged to me, perhaps a good deal more, and I really 
believe in my heart that he is as much disposed to be friendly 
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to me as to any man; but there is another principle that 
circumscribes that feeling in all men, and into very narrow 
limits in some. It is always painful to part with one who has 
been a benefactor even on a small scale, but there are some 
things that no independent heart can bear. The great fault of 
Blackwood is, that he regards no man’s temper or disposition; 
but the more he can provoke an author by insolence and 
contempt, he likes the better. Besides, he will never once 
confess that he is in the wrong, else any thing might be 
forgiven; no, no, the thing is impossible that he can ever be 
wrong! The poor author is not only always in the wrong, but, 
“Oh, he is the most insufferable beast!” 

What has been the consequence? He has driven all his 
original correspondents from him that first gave Maga her 
zest, save one, who, though still his friend, can but seldom 
write for him, being now otherwise occupied, and another, 
who is indeed worth his weight in gold to him; but who, 
though invaluable, and I am sure much attached, yet has been 
a thousand times at the point of bolting off like a flash of 
lightning. I know it well, and Ebony, for his own sake, had 
better take care of this last remaining stem of a goodly bush, 
for he may depend on it that he has only an eel by the tail. 

For my part, after twenty years of feelings hardly 
suppressed, he has driven me beyond the bounds of human 
patience. That Magazine of his, which owes its rise principally 
to rhyself, has often put words and sentiments into my mouth 
of which I have been greatly ashamed, and which have given 
much pain to my family and relations, and many of those 
after a solemn written promise that such freedoms should 
never be repeated. I have been often urged to restrain and 
humble him by legal measures as an incorrigible offender 
deserves. I know I have it in my power, and if he dares me to 
the task, I want but a hair to make a tether of.’ 


Over the next two years several of Hogg’s friends attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation. John Lockhart encouraged Hogg to write about 
his adventures in London, but when Hogg learned that Lockhart 
wanted the work for Blackwood’, he refused to agree to the plan: 
‘Now for as many obligations as I lie under to you I can never consent 
to be identified with Blackwood’s Magazine again which can neither 
avail you nor me but only one who has inflicted on my literary pride 
the most deadly and indelible offence.And having been so unfortunate 
in my London connection makes me feel it the more it being a 
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triumph gained over me on his part which is scarcely brookable’,” 
Hogg wrote to his wife, Margaret, that ‘Wilson Grieve and the Izets 
are all engaged’ in trying to bring about an arrangement with 
Blackwood whereby Hogg would earn £100 per year for writing for 
the magazine and for the use of his name in the Noctes Ambrosiane.* 
This plan was not successful either, partly, it seems, because John 
Grieve had mistakenly thought that Hogg expected Wilson to pay 
the stipend, which caused hard feelings with Wilson. 

Hogg himself wrote to Blackwood on 1 March 1833 on the advice 
of his friend and wife’s nephew, William Gray, that he should renew 
a correspondence with Blackwood and again submit work for 
publication in Maga. He sent ‘A Few Remarkable Adventures of Sir 
Simon Brodie’ with his letter but, ironically, he also encouraged 
Blackwood ‘to write instantly to Lockhart’ for the London adventures 
that Hogg had earlier refused to let Lockhart submit. Hogg’s letter 
makes no mention of their past difficulties other than to remind 
Blackwood ‘never to mention any thing to me that is past’; on the 
whole the letter is very positive and focuses on the business of Hogg’s 
role in Maga: ‘And now that I have been fairly forced back to you by 
my tory friends (and some whig ones too by the by) depend on it I 
return with all my heart and soul and whatever I can do shall be 
done. I know it is the want of my name and the original sentences 
put into my mouth that is more a wanting than my communications 
but my honoured friend John and I perfectly understand each other 
about that’.*' Blackwood had written to John Grieve in mid-February 
that he would not re-establish a connection with Hogg without a 
recantation of Hogg’s accusations that Blackwood was less than 
honourable in his business dealings with Hogg. Since this required 
capitulation was not part of Hogg’s overture for a return to the 
magazine, Blackwood rejected Hogg and his story. 

Hogg wrote to Grieve two weeks later in response to a letter from 
Grieve; he again recounts his grievances with Blackwood and again 
challenges Blackwood’s side of the issue: “Let Mr Blackwood prove 
the reverse of all these things to your satisfaction and I shall write 
him anything he likes. If he cannot I shall publish them all and that 
right shortly [...] though I feel a great comfort in being quit of him yet 
I owe him something as an old friend, and would willingly oblige 
him if I could, but he must succumb to me not I to him, nor to the 
King nor to the Duke of Wellington neither’.*’ Hogg wrote to John 
Wilson on the same day, recounting the efforts of recent weeks to 
mend his relationship with Blackwood and reaffirming a permanent 
break: 
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So it is decided now that we must part in our literary 
associations and our inimitable dialogues for ever. Mr 
Blackwood will neither hap nor wynd. [...] He could have no 
correspondence with me unless I condescended to certain 
recantations which for my part I never read either in his letter 
to you or in Grieves I knew that being out of the question 
with me. I will do any thing if give me my own way but no 
man alive shall ever dictate rules or regulations to me. I have 
written nothing that I did not and do not believe to be the 
truth and till I am convinced that it is not from ocular 
demonstration I never shall recant a word of it. But from 
certain considerations I should be very sorry to add to the 
sum, for I have recieved many marked kindnesses from 
Blackwood as well as many insults and just as these 
predominate in my mind I have the kindest affection for him 
or the bitterest ill-will. [...] I have therefore done with Mr 
Blackwood for ever [...] You and all my friends are angry at 
me for losing my temper with Blackwood But I put the case 
to yourself. If you had had ten pieces lying in Mr Blackwood’s 
hands and not a line published for three months and you 
depen[TEAR] on him for a little monthly supply. Not even a 
line of excuse sent and some of the most wretched lady articles 
in the mean time! Oh was it not time for us to part?® 


Six months later Hogg wrote a similar letter to Lockhart, and clearly 
his bitterness had not abated: 


Our mutual friend Prof. Wilson did all that he could and all 
that any single man could do to bring Mr Blackwood and me 
together again last winter but Ebony is such a mule and such 
a purse proud ideot that he would do nothing without an 
apology from me for something which I had published that 
was not true while I denied that I had published a word that 
was not true and refused any apology. But I proffered to let 
all byganes be byganes never more to be mentioned and 
sent him an article. No! he would accept of nothing without 
the apology first so that you see the old gowk wants both my 
name (which in the hands of another was of value to him) my 
correspondence and moreover my apology while in the 
meanwhile I shall abuse him as long as I live until I do not 
leave him the likeness of a dog. * 


William Blackwood died one year later, on 16 September 1834. Sadly, 
he and Hogg were never fully reconciled. William Blackwood’s son, 
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Robert, wrote to his brother William in India about their father’s 
death: ‘We had sent for the Professor [Wilson], who was in the 
country, and he arrived early on Monday [8 September]. My father 
saw him that forenoon and conversed with all his usual cheerfulness. 
Mr Lockhart arrived on Thursday night and saw my father on Friday. 
It seemed to give him great delight seeing Mr Lockhart and the 
Professor’.®* The funeral was on Monday, 22 September. There is 
no evidence that Hogg was among those who visited Blackwood in 
his last days or that he attended the funeral. Wilson did bring Hogg 
back to Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine before Blackwood’s death, but 
by that time the sons were managing the business due to their father’s 
illness and they seem to have been less sympathetic to Hogg and 
less interested in him as a contributor. Wilson wrote to Hogg on 30 
April 1834 to notify him that without consulting either Hogg or 
Blackwood, he had ‘written a Noctes, im which my dear Shepherd 
again appears. I hope you will think I have done right’.*° Hogg was 
grateful for the arrangement, and it is both appropriate and ironic 
that Hoge’s return to Maga should be in the series that had caused 
him a great deal of both pleasure and distress. Hogg wrote back to 
Wilson: ‘For though Mr Blackwood often hurt my literary pride I 
have always confessed and will confess to my dying day that I knew 
no man who wished me better or was more interested in my success. 
It will be a great relief of mind to Mrs Hogg whose spirit was grieved 
at our breach for though terrified for the Noctes she always loved 
the Blackwoods as well as your family. Nay loved not only as 
benefactors but as sisters and brothers’.”” 


3. The Noctes Shepherd 


The Noctes Ambrosiane continued to play a significant role in Hogg’s 
literary life from 1829 through 1835, although by 1829 the series 
had become much less important to him as an outlet for his songs 
and shorter poems. In 1826, for example, Hogg published nine pieces 
in the Noctes—all of his Blackwood’ publications for that year—whereas 
there were only nine \Noctes works for the entire period covered in 
the present volume. He also continued to have mixed feelings about 
the Noctes, enjoying the attention he received from the popularity of 
the ‘Shepherd’ character, but despising the character’s frequent 
embarrassing antics and comments. After several trouble-free months, 
Hogg again finds himself the subject of John Wilson’s misguided fun 
at his expense, as he wrote to William Blackwood on 28 March 
1829: ‘I am exceedingly disgusted with the last beastly Noctes and 
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as it is manifest that the old business of mockery and redicule [s7<] is 
again beginning I have been earnestly advised by several of my best 
and dearest friends to let you hear from me in a way to which I have 
a great aversion. But if I do, believe me it shall be free of all malice 
but merely to clear my character of sentiments and actions which I 
detest and which have proved highly detrimental to me’.** 

Hogg’s letter refers specifically to Noctes Ambrosiane No. XLII in the 
April 1829 issue. The Noctes opens with North and the Shepherd in 
the midst of a great spread of food. The Shepherd lifts the lid from 
the Bachelor’s Kitchen to taste the contents and burns his tongue. 
He puts out his tongue for North to inspect the damage: 


North. Is that indeed the tongue, my dear James, that trills so 
sweetly and so simply those wild Doric strains? How deeply, 
darkly, beautifully red! Just like a rag of scarlet. No scurf— 
say rather no haze around the lambent light. A rod of fire—an 
arrow of flame. A tongue of ten thousand, prophesying an 
eagle or raven-life. 

Shepherd. 1 aye like, sir, to keep a gude tongue in my head, 
ever since I wrote the Chaldee mannyscripp. 

North. Humph!—No more infallible mark of a man of genius, 
James, than the shape of his tongue. It is uniformly long, so 
that he can shoot it out, with an easy grace, to the tip of his 
nose. 

Shepherd. This way? 

North. Precisely so. Fine all round the edge, from root to tip— 
underneath very veinous—surface in colour near as may be to 
that of a crimson curtain shining in setting sunlight. But the 
tip—James—the tip— 

Shepherd. Like that o’ the serpent’s that deceived Eve, sir— 
curlin’ up and down like the musical leaf 0’ some magical 
Cece 


This Noctes concludes with a tiff between the Shepherd and North. 
The Shepherd is angry with North for reading a newspaper, The 
Standard, while Hogg is talking about the negative influence of 
newspapers on Britain. The Shepherd flings one tumbler of toddy 
and then another in North’s face, and the two finally come to blows. 
The elderly North knocks the Shepherd unconscious, which seems 
to ‘muddle his knowledge-box’. North revives him with toddy, and he 
awakens confused, thinking his legs are broken. He exclaims: ‘Oh! 


am I to be for life a lameter! It’s a judgment on me for writin’ the 
Chaldee!’”’ 
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Although Hogg was most upset by the negative portrayal in the 
April Noctes, other numbers of the series for 1829 and 1830 also 
perpetuate the themes that were so irritating to Hogg in the earlier 
years, namely his fondness for toddy, his authorship of the ‘Chaldee 
Manuscript, and his elevated rank among the poets. For example, in 
March 1829 Wilson has the Shepherd say: ‘An English bagman, you 
see,—he’s unco fond o’ poetry and the picturesque, a traveller in the 
soft line—paid me a visit the day just at denner-time, in a yellow gig, 
drawn by a chestnut blude meer; and after we had discussed the 
comparative merits o’ my poems and Lord Byron’s, and Sir Walter’s, 
he rather attributin’ to me, a’ things considered, the superiority over 
baith’” Later in the same episode, after a lengthy discussion of the 
case of William Burke, William Hare, and Robert Knox, North 
concludes: ‘It is an ugly business altogether, James; far worse than 
the Chaldean MS’. In December 1829 North says that he is writing 
a series of articles on witchcraft; the Shepherd says: ‘Keep it a’ to 
yoursel’, and nae loss. Had I been born then, and chosen to play the 
deevil—’, to which North replies: “You could not have done so more 
effectually than you did some dozen years ago, by writing the Chaldee 
Manuscript.’ In the April 1830 Noctes North comments that the ‘first 
astronomers were shepherds’, to which the Shepherd replies: ‘Aye, 
Chaldean shepherds like mysell—but no a mother’s son o’ them could 
hae written the Manuscripp. Ha, ha, ha!’. The Opium-Eater soon 
follows with an aside to North: ‘I have always placed Mr Hogg, m 
genus, far above Burns. He is indeed “of imagination all compact”’.* 

The April 1830 Noctes also includes a lengthy episode— 
embarrassing for Hogg—about the Shepherd’s naked encounter with 
a Bonassus. The Shepherd had gone out ‘ayont the knowe’ to play 
his horn, when he attracted a Bonassus, whom he said ‘had mista’en 
my B sharp for anither Bonassus challengin’ him to single combat’. 
He causes the Bonassus to be ‘stricken 0’ a heap’ by ‘slipping aff my 
breeks, jacket, waistcoat, shirt, and a’, just as you’ve seen an actor on 
the stage, I appeared suddenly before him as naked as the day I was 
born—and sic is the awe, sir, wi’ which a human being, im purts 
naturalibus, inspires the maddest of the brute creation, (I had tried it 
ance before on a mastiff)’. The Shepherd mounted the wild ox, roused 
him, and, ‘as if inspired wi’ a new speerit, aff like lichtnin’ to the 
mountains’. North replies: ‘What!—without a saddle, James? You must 
have felt the loss—I mean the want, of leather—’.°° As the Shepherd 
tells his story, he is interrupted from time to time by the ‘Opium- 
Eater’, who provides a philosophical commentary on the actions of 
the Shepherd and the beast, further mocking the Shepherd’s 
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behaviour. A 

Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 6 April 1830 after having received 
the issue of Maga in which the Bonassus episode appeared, frustrated 
by the ongoing insults that Hogg believed had resulted in financial 
damage to him: 


I know and have been sensible these many years that you 
are my sincere friend else I would not have submitted to the 
thousand vulgarities and absurdities with which I am 
characterised in Maga. It has ruined my literary character 
altogether, so completely that I am told by many London 
correspondents that no work of mine will ever sell again or 
likely ever be published again. Among other bad things it 
has deprived me of £100 a year by fairly keeping me out of 
the Royal Lit. society. Every churchman voted against me on 
the ground of my dissipation as described in the WVoctes and 
neither denied by myself nor any friend publicly. This is a 
fact which I have attested by some of your own friends, as 
well as mine Now these things are grievious to think of on 
account of my family because they can never be retrieved by 
any thing that can henceforth be said or written.” 


John Lockhart attempted to support Hogg’s candidacy for the Royal 
Society of Literature and went so far as to defend Hogg’s character 
in the Quarterly Review against the negative portrayal of the Shepherd 
in the Noctes. In a review essay, ‘Southey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets’ 
(January 1831), Lockhart writes that ‘a more worthy, modest, sober 
and loyal man does not exist in his Majesty’s dominions than this 
distinguished poet, whom some of his waggish friends have taken 
up the absurd fancy of exhibiting in print as a sort of boozing 
buffoon’.” Both William Blackwood and John Wilson were upset 
with Lockhart for this article and thought that Lockhart was avoiding 
his own responsibility for the public image of Hogg. Lockhart wrote 
to Blackwood on 26 February to defend his comments: ‘I can’t let 
your letter go without expressing my concern that what was said in 
the Q, R. shd have given you or the professor any real uneasiness. I 
was working at the time for Hogg with the wigs of the R. Society of 
Literature k finding the dramatic character in my way at every turn 
wrote that sentence simply & merely w reference to his interests—& 
without the least wish to escape from my own share of the blame. I 
described Hogg as I saw him a few days before I left Scotland—wet, 
weary, & melancholy’.* This letter was too late to prevent Wilson 
from criticising Lockhart and the Quarterly essay in the Noctes for March 
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1831—and forcing the Shepherd to agree with him. North tells the 
Shepherd about the article, and the Shepherd exclaims: ‘What? In 
the Quarterly? Na—na-—sir. I can swallow a gude deal frae you—but 
that’s bacon I canna bolt. The yeditor kens better’. North replies that 
‘like other editors, James, he sometimes naps when he should only 
be nodding, and sometimes nods when he should be broad awake 
as a full north-west moon. [...] Some hypocritical humbug has had 
the audacity, however, to palm that falsehood upon our dozing friend, 
and, through him, on the Pensive Public’. But Hogg wrote to 
Blackwood on 9 March to speak his own opinion rather than be the 
puppet of Wilson: ‘In as far as regards Maga I consider Lockhart 
blameless so many others having represented me in a far more 
ludicrous light witness the long Noctes’s in the Newcastle magazine. 
Bobby Chambers’ paper, and the Lit. Jour. kc kc It is not in Lockhart’s 
nature to mean a cut at Wilson but he is grown too jealous of these 
trifles and very near as bad as Mr Gray was. There is nothing I 
should so much regret as any jealousy arising between these two 
Master Spirits and brethren’.!” 

Although there were few of Hogg’s works in the Noctes in the period 
covered in the present volume, those works represent the range of 
Hogg’s skills as an author of songs and short verse: love songs, 
poignant reflective verse, humorous topical works, political satire, 
and even poetry about Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. The July 1829 
Noctes includes ‘O, Love’s a Bitter Thing to Bide’ (pp. 46-47), a love 
song that “Cheodore’ appropriately describes in the WNoctes as 
‘exquisite’. As is often the case with Hogg’s Noctes songs, there is no 
particular—or necessary—context for the love song. On the other hand, 
the context for ‘Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve’ (p. 56), in the 
September number, suggests a meaning that would not necessarily 
be considered for the song in isolation. In this Woctes, written by John 
Lockhart, the characters of Tickler, Macrabin, North, Wodrow, and 
the Shepherd discuss the many disadvantages to Scotland that had 
resulted from the Union of 1707. The characters also jest about 
establishing a new settlement in Australia, to be named ‘New St Kit’s’ 
after Christopher North. ‘Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve’ 
provides a fitting conclusion to the Noctes discussion if one reads 
‘Eden’ as Scotland and the ‘Meikle Black Deil’ as England. 

Early in 1829 Blackwood purchased property at 45 George Street 
and moved his business there from 17 Princes Street in late May 
1830. Hogg wrote three songs to celebrate the occasion, and two of 
the songs are sung by the ‘Shepherd’ character in Nodes Ambrosiane 
No. LI of August 1830. The first of these works, ‘When Bawdrons, 
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wi’ her Mousin Paw’ (pp. 127-28), is a prophecy of the Shepherd’s 
wearing a crown in the ‘gran’ Saloon’ of William Blackwood’s new 
premises. Hogg playfully fantasises that with Blackwood’s change of 
location he will achieve the respect for his literary accomplishments 
that he believed he had always deserved, but rarely received, from 
Blackwood and his most influential writers. In the second song, ‘Maga 
at No. 45’ (pp. 130-32), Hogg humorously sets the significance of 
‘Maga’ and Blackwood’s relocation in the context of other major ‘45’ 
events in Scottish history, ‘long ere a Maga was born’ (1. 11). These 
events include the battle of Ancrum Moor (1545) in Roxburghshire; 
the wars against the Covenanters (1645), led by the Marquess of 
Montrose; and the Jacobite uprising (1745) led by Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Hogg concludes that William Blackwood’s bookshop 
and publishing house would continue to be the ‘only great lounging 
book-shop in the New Town of Edinburgh’.'" The third song, 
‘Farewell to 17’, did not appear in Maga and apparently has not 
survived. In a letter to Hogg dated 31 July 1830, Blackwood 
acknowledged the omission of ‘Farewell to 17’: “The Profr could not 
hit upon a good way of introducing your Farewell to 17, and though 
I like it as much as the other [‘Maga at No. 45’], I believe it is as well 
that it does not appear just now, as it hits upon so many sore points, 
and the whole of the noctes is Joyous and pleasant’. “The Cuttin’ 
o’ my Hair’ (pp. 129-30) was substituted by Blackwood or Wilson 
for ‘Farewell to 17°. “The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair’ is unrelated thematically 
to Hogg’s other two poems in this Noctes, but the song is in the same 
playful vein as the other works. Hogg laments how “Time wears 
unchancy mortals doun’ (1. 3); he regrets his physical decline in his 
old age (he would turn sixty years old in 1830), especially the loss of 
his hair, complaining that ‘there’s scarce aneuch to grip’ (1. 33). A 
year later (November 1831) Hogg published in Blackwoods a more 
serious poem about ageing, “The Monitors’ (pp. 256-58), in which 
he observes the ‘monitors’ of the coming of winter, which, as a 
metaphor for ageing, cause him to reflect on his life’s ‘waning down 
to winter snell’ (1. 50). 

Hogg published two political songs in the Noces in 1831, ‘King 
Willie’ (p. 168) in January, and ‘Would You Know What a Whig Is’ 
(pp. 201-02) in August; both works are variations on traditional 
songs that Hogg adapted to the context of the contemporary debates 
on parliamentary reform. ‘King Willie’ is a playful mix of references 
to the King’s love relationships with respectful compliments to the 
King’s leadership. The Shepherd’s ultimate purpose, though, is to 
give ‘advice’ to the King: 
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Stick by the auld friends o’ the crown, 
Wha bore it up through good an’ ill: 

For new-made friends, an’ new-made laws, 
They suit nae honest hearts ava. (Il. 27-30) 


It would have been clear to the Blackwood’ readership that Hogg and 
the ‘lory Maga were encouraging the King to remain loyal to the 
‘Tories, especially in opposition to the agitation for parliamentary 
reform. Hogg sent ‘King Willie’ to Blackwood with a letter dated 10 
November 1830,’ a few days before the Tory Duke of Wellington, 
whose government was in disarray, officially resigned as Prime 
Minister but after he had declared he would oppose reform as long 
as he was in office. 

‘Would You Know What a Whig Is’ is a revised and expanded 
version of a song that Hogg had published with music in the first 
series of his Jacobite Relics (1819). In a note to the song in Facobite 
Relies, Hogg describes it as ‘one of the most violent of all the party 
songs, bitter as they are. It was often sung by the Tory clubs in 
Scotland, at their festive meetings, during the late war, in detestation 
of those who deprecated the principles of Pitt’.’°* In the Noctes version 
Hogg applies the traditional Tory vituperation against the Whigs in 
the context of the debates about the Reform Bill, echoing Samuel 
Johnson’s assertion that ‘the Devil was the first Whig’;'° Hogg 
suggests that the modern Whigs are the offspring of ‘Lucifer’s bride’ 
and associate with Judas, the disciple who betrayed Jesus. 

“The Monitors’ (November 1831) was the last of Hogg’s Blackwood’s 
publications before his break with Maga and the last of his poems 
ever to appear in the Noctes. After Hogg ceased his publishing 
relationship with Blackwood’s, the Shepherd character was 
discontinued—at Hogg’s insistence—from the Noctes. There were five 
Nodes numbers in 1832, but Hogg was not a part of any of them. 
After the November 1832 issue, there was not another Noctes at all 
until May 1834. About half-way through the May 1834 episode, the 
Shepherd makes a grand entrance. Ambrose rushes into the Tent 
where the WNoctes is being conducted, in only his ‘flannel drawers’, 
shouting and dancing around the table, claiming that he had seen 
‘Himself. Soon a galloping horse is heard nearing the Tent; as the 
horse approaches the Tent, it stops suddenly and Hogg, ‘/lying over his 
head, alights on his feet’: 


Omnes. THE SHEPHERD! THE SHEPHERD! THE SHEPHERD! hurra! 
hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
Shepherd. Hurraw! hurraw! hurraw! 
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North (white as a sheet, and seeming about to swoon). Water! 
Shepherd. Whare’s the strange auld tyke? Whare’s the queer 
auld fallow? Whare’s the canty auld chiel? Whare’s the dear 
auld deevil? Oh! North-North—North—North—ma freen—ma 
brither—ma father—lat’s tak ane anither intil ane anither’s 
arms-—let’s kiss ane anither’s cheek—as the guid cheevalry 
knichts used to do. 


Both North and the Shepherd accept blame for the break and agree— 
as Hogg had wanted for a long time—never to speak of ‘ony 
misunderstaunin’ that ever happened atween us twa—either about 
Mawga, or ony ither toppic’.'°° And as if to seal Hogg’s return in this 
number, this Noctes also includes a modest puff of Hogg’s Lay Sermons, 
which had been published that April by James Fraser.'” 

John Wilson wrote to Hogg on 30 April 1834, the day before the 
publication date of the May issue of Blackwood 5, to give him notice of 
his reappearance in the Noctes and to enclose payment for the use of 
his character: ‘After frequent reflection on the estrangement that has 
so long subsisted between those who used to be such good friends, 
I have felt convinced that I ought to put an end to it on my own 
responsibility. Without, therefore, asking either you or Mr. 
Blackwood, I have written a Noctes, in which my dear Shepherd again 
appears. I hope you will think I have done right. I intend to write six 
within the year; and it is just, and no more than just, that you should 
receive five guineas a sheet. Enclosed is that sum for No. I. of the 
new series’.'°° Hogg accepts the arrangement and replies that he 
would be ‘very sorry to object to any arrangement which so kind a 
friend has made manifestly for my benefit’.!°? The payment to Hogg 
for his appearance in the WVoctes was a friendly gesture to return Hogg 
to Maga, but it was also an acknowledgement of Hoge’s importance 
to the success of the series. In the Noctes for July 1834 Wilson allows 
the Shepherd himself to voice his value: ‘what were they ever, or 
wud they ever again hae been, withouten your ain auld Shepherd’?”° 
Blackwood’s payment records show that Hogg was paid £10 for 
each Noctes issue in May, August, November, and December 1834, as 
well as February 1835; he also received eight guineas for July 1834 
and £5 for January 1835."'Hogg wrote to ‘Messrs Blackwood’ on 
18 Feb 1835, after what turned out to be the last Noctes was published: 


I recieved both your last remittances safe as usual and have 
given over keeping account of the sums recieved. But it is 
easily reckoned up for I have recieved £10= for every Noctes 
since the last commencement save one for which I recieved 
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£5= and of course the sum will amount to nearly the average 
one which I recieved annually from your father. I am certain 
that Wilson writes these inimitable articles solely for the 


generous purpose of assisting in the support and education 
of my family.' 


In spite of Hogg’s centrality to the success of the Noctes as a character, 
he was never permitted—or able—to write a Nodes episode himself. 
When Alexander Blackwood apparently requested one from him in 
June 1834, Hogg replied: ‘I do not know very well what you mean 
about sending something for The Noctes for the fact is no man alive 
can write a genuine Noctes but Wilson and whoever tries to imitate 
him make fools of themselves. [...] I sent a Noctes to Frazer but the 
greater part of it was rejected. They durst not take the field after 
Wilson and they were right though I was considerably hurt at it.’ 
Nonetheless Hogg did try again for a Blackwood'’s Noctes, but without 
much success. He wrote to Alexander again on 3 July 1834: ‘I have 
been trying my hand on a WNoctes for these two or three days but 
Wilson has not seen it as yet I fear it will be all to re-write. I cannot 
imitate him and what is far more extraordinary I cannot imitate 
myself’."* North himself echoes the difficulty of writing the Noctes 
episodes in the issue for December 1834: ‘Easier far for a new set of 
men to carry on the government than the Noctes Ambrosianz’.'!° 

After a series of flattermg comments within the Noctes Ambrosiane 
about the importance of Hogg to the series, it seems that Wilson 
cannot resist reverting back to a narrow role for Hogg in Maga and 
in literary history. In the Nodes for January 1835, there is again an 
exchange of ideas about the great poets: 


Shepherd. The shooblimest o’ a’ poems, though a silly shepherd 
says sae, assuredly is Paradise Lost. The blin’ bard was a 
seraph. 

North. I have done; and merely ask, where we are to look for 
the equals of Spenser and Wordsworth? 

Shepherd. Dinna weaken your argument, sir; nor shall I, or I 
micht ask where we are to find a Scott and a Byron—or a 
Burns—or— 

Tickler, An Ettrick Shepherd. 

Shepherd. Dinna indulge in personalities, Mr. Tickler. I’m 
satisfied to be the Scottish Theocritus.'”° 


Theocritus, a Greek poet who lived in the third century BCE, is perhaps 
best known for his pastoral poetry. As early as October 1817, John 
Wilson had attempted to define a very narrow niche for Hogg as a 
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poet and contributor to Blackwood’. In the October 1817 number of 
Blackwood’, Wilson seems to invite Hogg into the magazine as a 
pastoral poet, where ‘a delightful field lies open to his genius, peopled 
not with human life alone, but also with the aérial creatures whom 
he loves, and has described better than any other modern poet’.'” 
Although Hogg was a master of the shepherd’s love songs and rural 
poetry—verse that suited perfectly the format of the Noctes-Hogg was 
also a writer of diverse talents, adept at a variety of genres that were 
well suited to the periodical press. Fortunately for Hogg and for Maga, 
William Blackwood gave Hogg much more freedom to showcase 
the range of his literary artistry than Wilson might have been willing 
to acknowledge—in spite of what Hogg often complained of to the 
contrary. Yet, the scene in the January Noctes is a vivid reminder of 
Hogg’s struggle for respect during his entire association with 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


4. The Final Years 


The return of the character of the Ettrick Shepherd to the WNoctes 
Ambrosiane was followed closely by the return of the author James 
Hogg to publishing in Blackwood’, although Hogg’s return to the 
magazine was neither so happy nor so successful as the trrumphal 
scene in the Noctes of May 1834 suggests. He only published two 
additional works in Maga before his death in November 1835: ‘Mora 
Campbeil’ (pp. 259-80) appeared in June 1834, and his final work, 
‘A Screed on Politics’ (pp. 329-42) in April 1835. Wilson’s letter of 
30 April 1834, in which he had proposed his plan to pay Hogg for 
the use of his name in the Noctes, also includes a plan for Hogg to 
write again for the magazine, but as in the earlier years of Blackwood’s 
Wilson suggests a very restricted range of subjects for Hogg and 
also echoes his earlier unwillingness to acknowledge Hogg as a 
serious writer of fiction: ‘If you will, instead of writing long tales, for 
which at present there is no room, write a “Series of Letters to 
Christopher North,” or, “Flowers and Weeds from the Forest,” or, 
“My Life at Altrive,” embodying your opinions and sentiments on 
all things, angling, shooting, curling, etc. etc., in an easy characteristic 
style, it will be easy for you to add £50 per annum to the £50 which 
you will receive for your Noctes. I hope you will do so’."8 Wilson had 
written to John Grieve previously to present terms upon which Hogg 
might return to Blackwood’. He noted that although some readers 
might have missed Hogg’s presence in the magazine, sales of Maga 
were not affected by Hoge’s absence. And while Blackwood would 
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not consent to have ‘£100 settled on him’, Hogg might earn £100 ‘by 
“Maga,” and by the Agricultural Fournal’. Wilson continued with a 
condition, which he claims was to protect Hogg from any bargain 
‘which might injure Mr Hogg’s reputation’: “To insure this, none of 
Mr Flgg’s articles should ever again be returned. If now and then any of 
them are inadmissible, they should still be paid for’ The magazine by 
this point is largely in the hands of William Blackwood’s sons, 
Alexander and Robert, and they had less concern about Hogg’s 
interests than their father and apparently an even greater concern for 
controlling his publications. 

Hogg sent ‘Mora Campbell’ to Wilson in early May but also noted 
that he had on hand ‘no short tales not one but Jock Amos which 
though all literally true is no the better of that and it is so outre I do 
not know if Ebony will admit it. I have plenty of tales in M. S but 
they are all long ones’.”° ‘Jock Amos’ has not been identified and 
apparently has not survived. ‘Mora Campbell’ probably was mostly 
composed more than six years earlier than its publication in 
Blackwood’. Hogg had written to William Blackwood on 12 February 
1828: ‘I have likewise apoem [sic] about the length of The Pleasures 
of Memory. Entitled Love’s Lecacy or A FAREWELL GrrT but after my 
greivious dissapomtment with Queen Hynde neither dare I offer it 
to the public’. Until 1834 there is no evidence that Hogg attempted 
to publish Love's Legacy in its entirety after his letter to Blackwood, 
but he did extract segments of the work for publication as shorter, 
stand-alone poems.!”? ‘Mora Campbell’ is a version of ‘Canto Third’ 
of the extant manuscript of Love's Legacy, the first two cantos were 
rewritten to three cantos and published in Fraser’s Magazune for October, 
November, and December 1834. Hogg might first have intended 
‘Mora Campbell’ for the annual Forget Me Not rather than Blackwood’, 
for he wrote to the annual’s editor, Frederic Shoberl, on 21 April 
1834: ‘I have written a long poem which I meant for you but I fear it 
has got too long for an Annual and I fear it will be invain to send it as 
I set a high value on it and I suppose it is above 700 lines’;!”* ‘Mora 
Campbell’ extends to 888 lines in the Blackwood’ version. However, 
Hogg must have jumped at the chance to reconnect with Blackwood's 
and perhaps sent the poem to John Wilson without waiting for an 
answer from Shoberl. Hogg wrote to Wilson in early May 1834 in 
terms that echo his letter to Shoberl, as well as his earlier letter to 
Blackwood: ‘The best thing I have been able to find to day for Maga 
is a poem. It is rather too long being longer than The Pleasures of 
Hope but being octo-syllable will go into double column and not 
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‘Mora Campbell’ is a complex love story set in the historical context 
of the aftermath of the defeat of the Jacobite forces at Culloden in 
April 1746. The poem is another of Hogg’s historical fictions, and 
his characters are either fictitious or are based on historical figures 
set in fictitious circumstances. The beautiful Mora Campbell, a 
Highlander of the powerful Argyle clan, attends the ensuing 
celebrations, where she and an English knight, Sir Hugh de Vane, 
fall in love. They marry, but when the English soldiers are called 
away to wars on the continent, Sir Hugh, fearful of his General’s 
displeasure at a union with one who would ‘taint’ his blood with 
‘rebellion’s ban’ (1. 154), denies the marriage took place. Sir Hugh is 
challenged by Mora’s brother, who is killed by Sir Hugh. Sir Hugh 
fails to contact Mora after he returns to England from the years of 
continental war, so Mora travels to London to seek assistance from 
Lady Ella of Argyle in the house of Lord Archibald, the third Duke 
of Argyle. Reminiscent of Walter’s Scott’s The Heart of Mid-Lothan, 
in which the second Duke of Argyle in London assists Jeanie Deans 
in resolving her dilemma, ‘Mora Campbell’ also asserts the influence 
and benevolence of the house of Argyle. The poem concludes with 
a happy resolution after some interesting twists of plot in which Sir 
Hugh is exposed but then redeemed. 

After ‘Mora Campbell’, Hogg soon found his own contributions 
ignored and unpublished once again. Hogg wrote to James Cochrane 
on 8 November 1834 that he was back with Blackwood: ‘My kind 
and liberal friend John Wilson forced me again into Blackwood 
without asking my leave. He would not pull any longer without 
me’. But he wrote to Alexander Blackwood only nine days later, 
on 17 November 1834, frustrated after five consecutive months of 
exclusion from Maga, acknowledging receipt of payment for his 
appearance in the Nodes but also requesting the return of all his 
manuscripts in Alexander’s possession, noting that he did not want 
payment in lieu of the unpublished works: 


I recieved your’s this day safely with the carrier with the (10= 
inclosed and though I cannot but admire the generosity and 
kindness of the bequest I would much rather it had been 
paid for contributions of my own. There is no doubt that 
North’s Shepherd is a much nobler animal than the Shepherd 
himself but the plan is rather too humiliating. I am exactly 
like an actor who is engaged at a certain salary and yet 
performs by a substitute claiming the half of the real actor’s 
profits. When I returned into your service I expected that 
one of my pieces should appear in Maga every month for the 
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most part as usual and prepared a number of pieces of the 
proper length but when I saw by the papers that I was 
overlooked once more for five months running I sent them 
off directly two to London two to Dublin and two to America 
all of which will soon be followed by others. What can I do? 
I have no other way of making my bread and I cannot serve 
those who refuse my services. But there was a stipulation 
between your late father and me that every article which was 
not acceptible [sz] should be returned which was strickly 
performed on his part for excepting one poem which Mr 
Wilson burnt in a pet because he thought I valued it too 
highly and which was of course lost to me for ever I recieved 
every article carefully back. I exact the same punctuality from 
you as I do from every editor whom I correspond with for as 
I never have a duplicate I cannot bear to lose any thing 
however trivial; it may come against me when I am no more 
either to refute or correct it. I therefore request that you will 
return with our carrier all the pieces I sent viz “The Genuine 
Border Story” “The painter the poet and the cuddy” And a 
dialogue which at your request I wrote and gave to the 
professor about the tining of a pocket-napkin fu’ o’ goud. I 
cannot lose the least or most insignificant of these original 
things for the reason before stated nor will any compensation 
do.}26 


The ‘dialogue’ has not been discovered, but the present edition 
includes the other two works Hogg requested returned to him in 
this letter, ‘A Genuine Border Story’ (pp. 280-327) and “The Painter, 
the Poet, and the Cuddy’ (pp. 327-29). 

‘A Genuine Border Story’ is one of those ‘long tales’ that Wilson 
had discouraged Hogg from submitting to Maga. In spite of Wilson’s 
admonition, Hogg apparently sent the story to Alexander Blackwood 
with a letter dated 3 July 1834: ‘I send you in my opinion the best 
tale I have but it is I fear too long you must divide into books or 
chapters at your discretion and make it run through at least two 
numbers’.2” After four months of Alexander’s tacit rejection of the 
story, Hogg requested its return, revised it hastily and minimally to 
adapt it to a 1640s context, and sent it to James Cochrane on 13 
December 1834 to accommodate Cochrane’s request for additional 
material to make three volumes of Tales of the Wars of Montrose. It was 
published as ‘Mary Montgomery’ in the Montrose collection.!”8 ‘A 
Genuine Border Story’ is the story of Mary Montgomery, ‘a young 
sole heiress [...] whose father had been one of the leading Catholic 
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lords of the bigotted and bloody reign which was Just then terminating’ 
(p. 280). The story opens in July 1688 in the period of transition 
from the Covenanting struggles to the ‘Glorious Revolution’, when 
William of Orange became king and established a political climate 
more favourable to the Scottish Presbyterians. It is set primarily in 
Dumfriesshire and the Scottish Borders, although the plot also moves 
to Edinburgh for a time. The names and titles of characters, as well 
as the conflicts depicted in the story, effectively capture the spirit of 
the time and place. Hogg invokes such historically important names 
as Maxwell, Montgomery, Traquair, Anstruther, and Beattison, as 
well as traditional ballad lore and stories of the Scottish gypsies that 
Hogg had heard from his grandfather, Will o’ Phaup, and a family 
neighbour, Isabel Scott. ‘A Genuine Border Story’ is fiction, though, 
and Hogg does not attempt to be precise in the story’s historical 
chronology. As Gillian Hughes has noted, ‘the historical details of 
this tale are not factually as accurate as they are in the five tales 
which compose the true Tales of the Wars of Montrose. Hogg’s technique 
is more impressionistic, as he mentions people characteristic of 
Border families and Border life without strict regard to the precise 
period of his tale’.’”° 

‘The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy’, which is published for the 
first time in the present edition, records an amusing anecdote of 
Hoge’s having been caught in a rain storm on a fishing outing with 
the portrait artist, Wiliam Nicholson, and a skittish ass. This story 
seems to have been inspired by John Wilson’s ‘Christopher on 
Colonsay’, a two-part sketch of the racing adventures of Christopher 
North on a horse named Colonsay.’ In a letter to Alexander 
Blackwood, 3 July 1834, Hogg expressed his admiration for Wilson’s 
‘nonsense’,’*' which caricatures some of the great race horses of the 
eighteenth century, such as Eclipse, Diamond, and Hambletonian. 
The absurd chain of events in Hogg’s sketch is set in motion when 
Nicholson, after mounting the cuddy in the rain shower, raises his 
umbrella suddenly, which frightens the beast who is not familiar 
with this strange instrument. Hogg himself is thrown from the cuddy 
into a muddy ditch bank and, rising cautiously, carefully surveys the 
area for fear that he might have been seen by Francis Scott, the tenant 
of the neighbouring farm of Eldinhope, who was reputed to have 
‘remembered the first umbrella ever seen in Yarrow’.!” Hogg 
concludes his story with an implied assessment of its value for Maga, 
in the spirit of the Noctes and Wilson’s ‘Colonsay’: ‘so ended my 
grand equestrian feat which for thorough absurdity will I scarcely 
think ever be equalled’ (p. 329). Apparently Wilson and Alexander 
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Blackwood did not concur. 

Hogg’s final publication in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaane was ‘A 
Screed on Politics’ (April 1835), a humorous, satirical reflection on 
the supposed benefits of the Reform Bill of 1832. Hogg claims that 
although he is a Tory, and the Tory Blackwood’s had vigorously 
opposed the Reform Bill, he is writing—in a sarcastic tone—to show 
that the ‘Reform Bill has been a good and a most valuable bill to the 
community [...] and works beautifully towards the prosperity of the 
State’ (p. 329). The benefits to the nation that Hogg enumerates 
include a huge increase in the nation’s revenues from, especially, a 
‘prodigious increase of drinking’ (p. 329). He continues: ‘What 
tobacco is burnt—what snuff consumed—what shoes worn in running 
to different parties with the news and resolutions of their friends— 
what soap and soda to procure a clean shirt every night—what stamp 
duties for newspapers’ (p. 331). The Bill provided a notable boost to 
conversations since ‘every man and woman in the kingdom became 
politicians’ (p. 332), and there was an easing of moral principles 
since one’s character was determined entirely by party affiliation. 
The Bill was even advantageous to the appearance of women because 
animated political discussions eliminated their need for rouge. Hogg 
concludes more seriously, though, calling for political ‘common sense’ 
and, in a more ‘Tory position, to trust in the good will of the King. 
Hogg had planned additional ‘screeds’ (which never materialised), 
as he wrote to Wilson: ‘Should you think as highly of them as I do I 
have it in my head to send you another Saeed a shorter and queerer 
ones? 

In July 1835 Hogg again complained to ‘Messrs Blackwood’ that 
he was ‘excluded from the pages of Maga’, but he also expressed a 
hope to ‘get a corner by and by’; that ‘corner’ was not forthcoming."** 
This letter is the last surviving correspondence between Hogg and 
the Blackwoods, and also there are no additional letters to John 
Wilson. Hogg seems to have felt abandoned again by Blackwood, 
but his exclusion from Maga at this time might have been in part 
self-imposed. Hogg turned his attention instead to James Fraser and 
Fraser’s Magazine, and he wrote to Fraser on 17 September 1835, 
enclosing two tales: ‘I am not afraid to send any thing to you, for, if it 
does not suit, I am sure to get it back again, with, perhaps, a little 
good-natured abuse. But it is a curious thing that, since old Blackwood 
died, neither in Britain nor America can I insure the same result, for 
all the injunctions I give. I have been obliged to abandon Blackwood 
for that very reason. I cannot get one thing back; and Wilson knows 
nothing about them, seeming, apparently, never to have seen them. 
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This will never do for me, as I never had two MS. copies of any 


prose work’. 


It is regrettable for all concerned that Hogg’s relationship with 
William Blackwood, the Blackwood publishing firm, and Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine should have had such a fractured and unhappy 
conclusion. Clearly the professional connection between Hogg and 
Maga was mutually beneficial, as was the sincere, if turbulent, 
friendship between Hogg and Blackwood. Hogg had mixed feelings 
about his representation in the magazine. He suffered personally 
and, as he thought, professionally, because of the antics of the 
Blackwoodians, especially John Wilson, and he never received the 
respect he deserved within its pages. Yet, he was with Blackwood’ 
from its beginning and published more than one hundred works in 
the magazine before his death. The Nodes episodes that sometimes 
portrayed him as a ‘buffoon’ and struck fear into the heart of his wife 
also effectively marketed his character to a wide audience and 
provided him with a ready outlet for his songs and verse. 
Furthermore, Blackwoods Edinburgh Magaane was important to Hogg 
for what was published elsewhere; his presence in Maga opened up 
many opportunities for him, as he wrote to Blackwood on 11 August 
1827: ‘I am perswaded that some things in Maga have operated 
singularly to my advantage for the applications for contributions from 
my /uighly gifted pen have of late increased to a most laughable and 
puzzling extent’.’° His publishing prospects continued to increase 
with the growing popularity of the annuals and gift-books in the late 
1820s and early 1830s, and many of the works that he published in 
these volumes, as well as in magazines such as the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal and Fraser's Magazine, were written for, or at least first offered 
to, Blackwood’. 

Hogg’s contributions to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine showcase 
the diversity of his works and the breadth and depth of his 
achievements as a writer. From this distance in time—and with the 
advantage of the context of these publications within the larger body 
of the Stirling/South Carolina Edition of Hogeg’s Collected Works— 
It 1s easy to see the significance of Hogg’s Blackwood ’s writings for his 
literary reputation, his value to the magazine and to the history of 
magazine publications, and, as the Shepherd character frequently 
reminded Maga’s readers, his elevated status and his enduring 
reputation among the writers of his generation. 
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5. The Present Edition 


The present edition of Hogg’s contributions to Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine includes all works from Blackwood’s for which Hogg’s 
authorship can be established with reasonable certainty except for 
certain works that were collected from Blackwood’s in Hogg’s lifetime 
for publication in book form in The Shepherd’s Calendar (1829) and A 
Queer Book (1832): these two collections have been published 
previously as separate volumes in the Stirling/South Carolina 
Research Edition of the Collected Works of James Hogg, and items 
included in the relevant S/SC volumes are omitted from the present 
edition to avoid unnecessary publication duplication. The present 
edition also omits ‘O Weel Befa’ the Maiden Gay’, which was 
published in the March 1831 number as a notice of the publication 
of Songs, by the Ettrick Shepherd (1831) rather than as a submission by 
Hogg. This song had been published previously in Blackwood’ in 
July 1826 and appears in Contributions to Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine 
Volume 1: 1817-1828, pp. 192-93. For the reader’s convenience, a 
complete list of Hogg’s publications in Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazane 
is included in the Appendix. 

In an effort to present a full picture of Hogg’s connection with 
Blackwood’, and in keeping with the practice of the S/SC edition to 
provide appropriate and efficient placement of previously- 
unpublished texts, the present edition includes several works that 
Hogg intended for publication in Maga but that either were never 
published in Hogg’s lifetime or were not published in the versions in 
which they were intended for Blackwood’. These works include ‘A 
Strange Letter of a Lunatic’, “The Dominie’, ‘Robin Roole’, ‘Gilfillan 
of Leith’, ‘A Genuine Border Story’, and “The Painter, the Poet, and 
the Cuddy’. ‘Nancy Chisholm’, which was first published in Hogg’s 
two-volume collection of tales, The Shepherd’ Calendar (1829), 1s 
included in the present edition because Hogg had intended the story 
for the magazine but Blackwood published it in the Calendar collection 
without Hogg’s prior knowledge. Since it was not part of the original 
‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ series in Blackwood’, it was not included in 
the S/SC edition of The Shepherd’s Calendar. Additionally, because 
surviving manuscriptversions of “The p and the q; or, The Adventures 
of Jock M‘Pherson’ and ‘The Miser’s Grave’ are substantially 
different from the Blackwood’ versions of these works, the present 
edition includes both versions as representing distinct texts. The 
Appendix in the present edition also lists works Hogg submitted for 
publication in Blackwood’ from 1829 through 1835 but which were 
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never published there. ) 
Unless otherwise indicated in the notes to the texts, the Blackwood’s 


printed texts serve as the copy-texts for those works published in 
the magazine, and the manuscripts serve as the copy-texts for 
previously-unpublished works. ‘The present edition follows Hogg’s 
idiosyncratic spelling and punctuation from the manuscripts except 
that end punctuation has been added to the prose works where Hogg 
normally would have expected the printer to add such punctuation. 
Occasionally speech marks and internal punctuation have been added 
for clarification. The textual history of each work is discussed in the 
Notes. 

The works in the present edition are organised chronologically 
according to the publication date in Blackwood’. The works are 
grouped under headings that cover a full calendar year (two volumes) 
of Blackwood’s issues. Works published in the present edition from 
manuscripts or other sources are included within the publication 
chronology based on the best available evidence for dating the texts. 
Exceptionally, the present volume includes only two published works 
and two manuscript texts for the years 1832 through 1835; for 
publication convenience, therefore, these four years (eight volumes) 
are included in a single group. 

Finally, meticulous efforts were made to verify Hogg’s authorship 
of works in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazne. For the years covered in 
the present volume, there is very little evidence of the appropriation 
of Hogg’s name by other writers, anonymous or pseudonymous 
publications involving Hogg, or the joint authorship that characterised 
many of the early works in Blackwood’. Furthermore, the publisher’s 
payment records and correspondence, while not complete, are more 
thorough than in the earlier years and leave fewer questions about 
Hogg’s authorship. The Appendix in the present edition also lists 
works attributed to Hogg within Blackwood’ but for which there is 
evidence that the works were not Hogg’s. 
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JSanuary—December 1829 (Volumes 25-26) 
Nancy Chisholm 


JOHN CHISHOLM, farmer of Moorlaggan, was, in the early part of his 
life, a wealthy and highly respectable man, and associated with the 
best gentlemen of the country; and in those days he was accounted 
to be not only reasonable, but mild and benevolent in his disposition. 
A continued train of unfortunate speculations, however, at last reduced 
his circumstances so much, that, though at the time when this tale 
commences, he still continued solvent, it was well enough known to 
all the country that he was on the brink of ruin; and, by an unfortunate 
fatality, too inherent in human nature, still as he descended in 
circumstances, he advanced in pride and violence of temper, until 
his conduct grew so intolerable, as scarcely to be submitted to even 
by his own family. 

Mr Chisholm had five daughters, well brought up, and well 
educated; but the second, whose name was Nancy Chisholm, was 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful and accomplished of them 
all. She was so buoyant of spirits, that she hardly appeared to know 
whether she was treading on the face of the earth, or bounding on 
the breeze; and before Nancy was eighteen, as was quite natural, 
she was beloved by the handsomest lad in the parish, whose proper 
Christian name was Archibald Gillies, but who, by some patronymic 
or designation of whose import I am ignorant, was always called 
Gillespick. 

Young Gillies was quite below Nancy in rank, although in 
circumstances they were by this time much the same. His father being 
only a small sub-tenant of Mr Chisholm’s, the latter would have 
thought his child degraded, had she been discovered even speaking 
to the young man. He had, moreover, been bred to the profession of 
a tailor, which, though an honest occupation, and perhaps more 
lucrative than many others, is viewed, in the country places of Scotland, 
with a degree of contempt far exceeding that with which it is regarded 
in more polished communities. Notwithstanding of all this, Gillespick 
Gillies, the tailor, had the preference of all others in the heart of 
pretty Nancy; and, as he durst not pay his addresses to her openly, 
or appear at Moorlaggan by day, they were driven to an expedient 
quite in mode with the class to which Gillies belonged, but as entirely 
inconsistent with that propriety of conduct which ought to be 
observed by young ladies like those of Moorlaggan—they met by 
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night; that is, about nightfall in summer, and at the same hour in 
winter, which made it very late in the night. 

Now it unluckily had so happened, that Gillies, the young dashing 
tailor, newly arrived from Aberdeen, had, at a great wedding the 
previous winter, paid all his attentions to Siobla, Nancy’s eldest sister. 
This happened, indeed, by mere accident, owing to Nancy’s many 
engagements; but Siobla did not know that; and Gillies, being the 
best dancer in the barn, led her to the head every time, and behaved 
so courteously, that he made a greater impression on her heart than 
she was willing to acknowledge. As all ranks mingle at a country 
wedding, the thing was noted and talked of, both among the low and 
high; but neither the high nor the low thought or said that young 
Gillies had made a very prudent choice. She was not, however, the 
tailor’s choice; for his whole heart was fixed on her sister Nancy. 

The two slept in one chamber, and it was impossible for the 
younger to escape to her lover without confiding the secret to Siobla, 
which, therefore, she was obliged to do; and from that moment 
jealousy—for jealousy it was, though Miss Siobla called it by another 
name—began to rankle in her elder sister’s bosom. She called Gilles 
every degrading name she could invent,—a profligate, a libertine,— 
and to sum up all, she called him a éailor, thereby finishing the sum of 
degeneracy, and crowning the climax of her reproaches. 

Nancy was, nevertheless, exceedingly happy with her handsome 
lover, who all but adored her. She enjoyed his company perhaps the 
more on-two accounts, one of which she might probably deduce 
from the words of the wise man, that “stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant;” but another most certainly was, 
that Gillies having opened her eyes to the true state of her father’s 
affairs, and by this led her to perceive that she was only “a pennyless 
lass wi a lang pedigree,” she could not help drawing the conclusion, 
that the tailor was as good as she, and that the course she was taking, 
besides being very agreeable to her own wishes, was the most prudent 
that could be conceived. 

This information preying on Nancy’s mind, she could not help 
communicating it in confidence to one of her sisters, (Siobla, it is to 
be supposed,) who, believing the report to be a malicious falsehood, 
went straight to her father with the news, as soon as he arrived from 
the market. Some vexatious occurrences connected with his depressed 
fortunes, had put him sorely out of humour that night, and he had 
likewise been drinking a good deal, which made matters worse; so 
that when Siobla informed him of the country rumour, that he was 
about to become a bankrupt, his fury rose to an ungovernable pitch, 
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and, seizing her by the arm, he adjured her forthwith to name her 
informer, against whom he at the same time vowed the most 
consummate vengeance. His daughter was frightened, and without 
hesitation told him that she had learnt the report from her sister 
Nancy. Nancy was a favourite with old Chisholm, but that 
circumstance seemed only to inflame him the more; that one so much 
cherished and beloved should make herself instrumental in breaking 
his credit, was, he thought, a degree of ingratitude that justified his 
severest resentment, and with a countenance of the utmost fury, he 
turned on her, and demanded if what he had heard was true. With a 
face as pale as death, and trembling lips, she acknowledged that it 
was. But when desired to name her informer, she remained silent, 
trembled, and wept. On being further urged, and threatened, she 
said, hesitatingly, that she did not invent the story; and supposed she 
had heard it among the servants. 

“This will not do, miss,” exclaimed her father; “tell me at once the 
name of your informer; and depend upon it, that person, whoever it 
is, had better never been born.” 

Nancy could not answer, but sobbed and wept. 

Just at that unlucky moment, a whistle was heard from the wood 
opposite the window. This was noticed by Mr Chisholm, who looked 
a little startled, and enquired what or who it was; but no one gave 
him any answer. 

It had been settled between the two lovers, that when Gillies came 
to see Nancy, he was to whistle from a certain spot in a certain manner, 
while she was to open the window, and hold the light close to the 
glass for an instant, that being the token that she heard and 
understood the signal. In the present dilemma, the performance of 
her part of the agreement was impracticable; and, of course, when 
old Chisholm was once more rising into a paroxysm of rage at his 
daughter, the ominous whistle was repeated. 

“What is this?” demanded he, in a peremptory tone. “Tell me 
instantly; for I see by your looks you know and understand what it 
is. Siobla, do you know?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Siobla. “I know well enough what it is—I do 
not hear it so seldom.” 

“Well, then, inform me at once what it means,” said her father. 

“It is Nancy’s sweetheart come to whistle her out—young tailor 
Gillies;” answered Siobla, without any endeavour to avert her father’s 
wrath, by giving the information in an indirect way. 

“Oho! Is it thus?” exclaimed the infuriated father. “And Nancy 
always answers and attends to this audacious tailor’s whistle, does 
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she?” 

“Indeed she does, sir; generally once or twice every week,” replied 
the young woman, in the same willing tone. 

“The secret is then out!” said old Chisholm, in words that quavered 
with anger. “It is plain from whence the injurious report has been 
attained! Too fond father! alas, poor old man! Have matters already 
come thus low with thee? And hast thou indeed nourished and 
cherished this favourite child, giving her an education fitting her for 
the highest rank in society, and all that she might throw herself away 
upon a—a—a tailor!—Begone, girls! I must converse with this degraded 
creature alone.” 

When her sisters had left the apartment, Nancy knelt, wept, prayed, 
and begged forgiveness; but a temporary distraction had banished 
her father’s reason, and he took hold of her long fair hair, wound it 
round his left hand in the most methodical manner, and began to 
beat her with his cane. She uttered a scream; on which he stopped, 
and told her that if she uttered another sound before he had done 
chastising her, it should be her last; but this causing her to scream 
only ten times louder he beat her with such violence that he shivered 
the cane to pieces. He then desisted, calling her the ruin of her sisters, 
of himself, and all her father’s house; opened the door, and was about 
to depart and leave her, when the tailor’s whistle again sounded in 
his ears, louder and nearer than before. This once more drove him 
to madness, and seizing a heavy dog-whip that hung in the lobby, he 
returned. into the parlour, and struck his daughter repeatedly in the 
most unmerciful manner. During the concluding part of this horrid 
scene, she opened not her mouth, but eyed her ferocious parent with 
composure, thinking she had nothing but death to expect from his 
hands. 

Alas! death was nothing to the pangs she then suffered, and those 
she was doomed to suffer! Her father at last ceased from his brutal 
treatment, led her from the house, threw her from him, with a curse, 
and closed the door with a force that made the casements of the 
house clatter. 

. ‘There never was perhaps a human being whose circumstances in 
life were as suddenly changed, or more deplorable than Nancy 
Chisholm’s were that night. But it was not only her circumstances in 
life that were changed: she felt at once that the very nature within her 
was changed also, and that from being a thing of happiness and JOY; 
approaching to the nature of a seraph, she was now converted into a 
fiend. She had a cup measured to her which nature could not endure, 
and its baneful influences had the instant effect of making her abhor 
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her own nature, and become a rebel to all its milder qualities. 

The first resolution she formed was that of full and ample revenge. 
She determined to make such a dreadful retaliation, as should be an 
example to all jealous sisters and unnatural parents, while the world 
lasted. Her plan was to wait till after midnight, and then set fire to 
the premises, and burn her father, her sisters, and all that pertained 
to them, to ashes. In little more than an instant was her generous 
nature so far altered, that she exulted in the prospect of this horrid 
catastrophe. 

With such a purpose, the poor wretch went and hid herself until 
all was quiet; and there is no doubt that she would have put her 
scheme in execution, had it not been for the want of fire to kindle the 
house; for as to going into any dwelling, or seeing the face of an 
acquaintance, in her present degraded condition, her heart shrunk 
from it. So, after spending some hours in abortive attempts at raising 
fire, she was obliged to depart, bidding an eternal adieu to all that 
she had hitherto held dear on earth. 

On the approach of daylight, she retired into a thicket, and, at a 
brook, washed and bathed her bloated arms and face, disentangled 
and combed her yellow hair with her fingers, and when she thought 
she was unobserved, drew the train of her gown over her head, and 
sped away on her journey, whither she knew not. No distinct account 
of her escape, or of what became of her for some time, can be given; 
but the whole bent of her inclinations was to do evil; she felt herself 
impelled to it by a motive she could not account for, but which she 
had no power or desire to resist. She felt it as it were incumbent on 
her always to retaliate evil for good,—the most fiendish disposition 
that the human heart could feel. She had a desire that the Evil One 
would appear in person, that she might enter into a formal contract 
to do evil. She had a longing to impart to others some share of the 
torment she had herself endured, and missed no opportunity of 
inflicting such. Once in the course of her wanderings, she met, in a 
sequestered place, a little girl, whom she seized, and beat her “within 
an inch of her life,” as she called it. She was at this period quite a 
vagabond, and a pest wherever she went. 

The manner in which she first got into a place was not the least 
remarkable of her adventures. On first coming to Aberdeen, she 
went into the house of one Mr Simon Gordon, in the upper Kirkgate, 
and asked some food, which was readily granted her by the 
housekeeper; for, owing to her great beauty and superior address, 
few ever refused her any thing she asked. She seemed little disposed 
to leave the house again, and by no means could the housekeeper 
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prevail upon her to depart, unless she were admitted to speak with 
Mr Gordon. 

This person was an old bachelor, rich and miserly; and the 
housekeeper was terrified at the very idea of acknowledging to him 
that she had disposed of the least morsel of food in charity; far less 
dared she allow a mendicant to carry her petition into her master’s 
very presence. But the pertinacity of the individual she had now to 
deal with fairly overcame her fears, and she carried up to Mr Simon 
Gordon the appalling message, that a “seeking woman,” that is, a 
begging woman, demanded to speak with him. Whether it was that 
Mr Simon’s abhorrence of persons of that cast was driven from the 
field by the audacity of the announcement, I cannot pretend to say; 
but it is certain that he remitted in his study of the state of the public 
funds, and granted the interview. And as wonders when they once 
commence, are, for the most part, observed to continue to follow 
each other for a time, he not only astounded the housekeeper by his 
ready assent to let the stranger have speech of him: but the poor 
woman had nearly sunk into the ground with dismay when she heard 
him, after the interview was over, give orders that this same wanderer 
was to be retained in the house in the capacity of her assistant. Here, 
however, the miraculous part of this adventure stops; for the 
housekeeper, who had previously been a rich old miser’s only 
servant, did, in the first place, remonstrate loudly against any person 
being admitted to share her labours, or her power; and on finding all 
that could be said totally without effect, she refused to remain with 
her master any longer, and immediately departed, leaving Nancy 
Chisholm in full possession of the premises. 

Being now in some degree tired of a wandering unsettled life, she 
continued with Mr Gordon, testifying her hatred of the world rather 
by a sullen and haughty apathy, than by any active demonstrations 
of enmity; and what was somewhat remarkable, by her attention to 
the wants of the peevish and feeble old man, her master, she gained 
greatly upon his good-will. 

In this situation her father discovered her, after an absence of three 
years, during which time his compunctious visitings had never either 
ceased or diminished from the time he had expelled her his house, 
while under the sway of unbridled passion. He never had more heart 
for any thing in the world. All his affairs went to wreck; he became 
bankrupt, and was driven from his ample possessions, and was forced 
to live in a wretched cottage in a sort of genteel penury. But all his 
misfortunes and disappointments put together did not affect him half 
so much as the loss of his darling daughter; he never doubted that 
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she had gone to the home of her lover, to the house of old Gillies; 
and this belief was one that carried great bitterness to his heart. 
When he discovered that she had never been seen there, his next 
terror was that she had committed suicide; and he trembled night 
and day, anticipating all the horrid shapes in which he might hear 
that the desperate act had been accomplished. When the dread of 
this began to wear away, a still more frightful idea arose to haunt his 
troubled imagination—it was that of his once beloved child driven to 
lead a life of infamy and disgrace. This conclusion was but too natural, 
and he brooded on it with many repentant tears for the space of 
nearly two years, when he at last set out with a resolution either to 
find his lost daughter, or spend the remainder of his life in search of 
her. 

It is painful to think of the scenes that he went through in this 
harassing and heart-rending search, until he at length discovered her 
in the house of Mr Simon Gordon. For a whole week he had not the 
courage to visit her, though he stole looks of her every day; but he 
employed himself in making every inquiry concerning her present 
situation. 

One day she was sitting, in gay attire, sewing, and singing the 
following rhyme, in crooning of which she spent a part of every day: 


I am lost to peace, I am lost to grace, 
I am lost to all that’s beneath the sun; 
I have lost my way in the light of day, 
And the gates of heaven I will never won. 


If one sigh would part from my burning heart, 
Or one tear would rise in my thirsty eye, 

Through wo and pain it might come again— 
The soul that fled, from deep injury. 


In one hour of grief I would find relief, 
One pang of sorrow would ease my pain; 
But joy or wo, in this world below, 
I can never never know again! 


While she was thus engaged, old Chisholm, with an agitated heart 
and trembling frame, knocked gently at the door, which was slowly 
and carelessly opened by his daughter; for she performed every thing 
as if she had no interest in it. The two gazed on one another for a 
moment, without speaking; but the eyes of the father were beaming 
with love and tenderness, while those of the daughter had that glazed 
and joyless gleam which too well bespoke her hardened spinit. The 
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old man spread out his arms to embrace her; but she closed the door 
upon him. He retired again to his poor lodgings, from whence he 
sent her a letter fraught with tenderness and sorrow, which produced 
no answer. 

There was another besides her father who had found her out before 
this time, though he had never ventured to make himself known to 
her; and that was her former lover, Gillespick Gillies, the tailor. He 
had traced her in all her wanderings, and though it had been once 
his intention to settle in Edinburgh, yet for her sake, he hired himself 
to a great clothier and tailor in the city of Aberdeen. After her father’s 
ineffectual application to her, young Gillies ventured to make his 
appearance; but his reception was far from what he hoped. She was 
embarrassed and cold, attaching blame to him for every thing, 
particularly for persuading her out to the woods by night, which had 
been the means of drawing down her father’s anger upon her. He 
proffered all the reparation in his power; but she would not hear 
him speak, and even forbade him ever to attempt seeing her again. 

The tailor’s love was, however, too deeply rooted to be so easily 
overcome. He would not be said nay, but waited upon her evening 
and morning; still she remained callous and unmoved, 
notwithstanding of all his kind attentions. 

The frame of her spirit at this period must have been an anomaly 
in human nature; she knew no happiness, and shunned, with the 
utmost pertinacity, every avenue leading towards its heavenly shrine. 
She often said afterwards, that she believed her father’s rod had beat 
an angel out of her, and a demon into its place. 

But Gillespick, besides being an affectionate and faithful lover, was 
a singularly acute youth. He told this perverse beauty again and 
again that she was acknowledged the flower of all Aberdeen, saving 
a Miss Marshall, who sat in the College Church every Sunday, to 
whom some gentlemen gave the preference; and then he always 
added, “But I am quite certain that were you to appear there dressed 
in your best style, every one would at once see how much you 
outshine her.” He went over this so often, that Nancy’s vanity became 
interested, and she proffered, of her own accord, to accompany him 
one day to the College Kirk. 

From the time that Gillies got her to enter the church-door again, 
although she went from no good motive, he considered the victory 
won, and counted on the certainty of reclaiming his beloved from 
despair and destruction. All eyes were soon turned on her beauty, 
but hers sought out and rested on Mary Marshall alone. She was 
convinced of her own superiority, which added to the elegance of 
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her carriage and gaiety of her looks; so that she went home 
exceedingly well pleased with—the minister’ sermon! 

She went back in the afternoon, the next day, and every day 
thereafter; and her lover noted that she sometimes appeared to fix 
her attention on the minister’s discourse. But one day in particular, 
when he was preaching on that divine precept, contained in St Luke’s 
Gospel, “Bless them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you,” she seemed all the while enrapt by the most 
ardent feelings, and never for one moment took her eye from the 
speaker. Her lover perceived this, and kept his eyes steadfastly fixed 
on her face. At last the reverend divine, in his application of this 
doctrine to various characters, painted her own case in such a light 
that it appeared drawn from nature. He then expatiated on the sweet 
and heavenly joys of forgiveness with such ardour and devotion, 
that tears once more began to beam in those bright eyes, whose 
fountains seemed long to have been dried up; and ere the preacher 
concluded, she was forced to hide her face, and give free vent to her 
feelings, weeping abundantly. 

Her lover conducted her home, and observed a total alteration in 
her manner towards him. This change on her seared and hardened 
spirit, was more, however, than her frame could brook. The next 
day she was ill, and she grew worse and worse daily; a strange disease 
was hers, for she was seized with stubborn and fierce paroxysms, 
very much resembling those possessed of devils in the dawning of 
Christianity. It appeared exactly as if a good spirit and an evil one 
were contending for the possession of her person as their tabernacle, 
none of the medical faculty being able to account for these 
extraordinary changes in a natural way. Her lover hired a sick-nurse, 
who attended both on her and the old man, which pleased the latter 
well, and he thought there was not such a man in the city of Aberdeen 
as the young tailor. 

Nancy’s disease was at length mastered, but it left her feeble and 
emaciated, and from that time forth, she showed herself indeed an 
altered woman. The worthy divine who first opened her eyes to her 
lost condition, had visited her frequently in her sickness, and repeated 
his exhortations. Her lover waited on her every day; and not only 
this, but being, as I before observed, an acute youth, he carried to the 
house with him cordials for the old miser, and told or read him the 
news from the Stock Exchange. Nancy was now attached to Gillespick 
with the most ardent and pure affection, and more deeply than in 
her early days of frolic and thoughtlessness; for now her love toward 
him was mellowed by a ray from heaven. In few words, they were 
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married. Old Simon Gordon died shortly after, and left them more 
than half his fortune, amounting, it was said, to L.11,000; a piece of 
generosity to which he was moved, not only by the attention shown 
him in his latter days by the young pair, but, as he expressed it in his 
will, “being convinced that Gillies would take care of the money.” 
This legacy was a great fortune for an Aberdeen tailor and clothier. 
He bought the half of his master’s stock and business, and in 
consequence of some army and navy contracts, realized a very large 
fortune in a short time. 

Old Chisholm was by this time reduced to absolute beggary; he 
lived among his former wealthy acquaintances, sometimes in the hall, 
sometimes in the parlour, as their good or bad humour prevailed. 
His daughters, likewise, were all forced to accept situations as upper 
servants, and were, of course, very unhappily placed, countenanced 
by no class, being too proud to associate with those in the station to 
which they had fallen. The company of lowlanders that had taken 
Moorlaggan on Chisholm’s failure, followed his example, and failed 
also. The farm was again in the market, and nobody to bid any thing 
for it; at length an agent from Edinburgh took it fora rich lady, at half 
the rent that had been paid for it before; and then every one said, 
had old John Chisholm held it at such a rent, he would have been 
the head of the country to that day. The whole of the stock and furniture 
were bought up from the creditors, paid in ready money, and the 
discount returned; and as this was all done by the Edinburgh agent, 
no one knew who was to be the farmer, although the shepherds and 
servants were hired, and the business of the farm went on as before. 

Old Chisholm was at this time living in the house of a Mr Mitchell, 
on Spey, not far from Pitmain, when he received a letter from this 
same Edinburgh agent, stating, that the new farmer of Moorlaggan 
wanted to speak with him on very important business relating to that 
farm; and that all his expenses would be paid to that place, and back 
again, or to what other place in the country he chose to go. Chisholm 
showed Mr Mitchell the letter, who said, he understood it was to 
settle the marches about some disputed land, and it would be as well 
for him to go and make a good charge for his trouble, and at the 
same time offered to accommodate him with a pony. Mr Mitchell 
could not spare his own saddle-horse, having to go a journey; so he 
mounted Mr Chisholm on a small shaggy highland nag, with crop 
ears, and equipped with an old saddle, and a bridle with hair reins. 
It was the evening of the third day after he left Mr Mitchell’s house 
before he reached Moorlaggan; and as he went up Coolen-aird, he 
could not help reflecting with bitterness of spirit on the alteration of 
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times with him. It was not many years ago when he was wont to ride 
by the same path, mounted on a fine horse of his own, with a livery 
servant behind him; now he rode a little shabby nag, with crop ears 
and a hair bridle, and even that diminutive creature belonged to 
another man. Formerly he had a comfortable home, and a respectful 
family to welcome him; now he had no home, and that family was all 
scattered abroad. “Alas!” said he to himself, “times are indeed sadly 
altered with me; ay, and I may affect to blame misfortune for all that 
has befallen me; but I cannot help being persuaded that the man 
who is driven by unmanly passions to do that of which he is ashamed 
both before God and man, can never prosper. Oh, my child! my lost 
and darling child! What I have suffered for her both in body, mind, 
and outward estate!” 

In this downcast and querulous mood did the forlorn old man 
reach his former habitation. All was neat and elegant about the place, 
and there was a chaise standing at the end of the house. When old 
Chisholm saw this, he did notventure up to the front door, but alighted, 
and led his crop-eared pony to the back door, at which he knocked, 
and having stated the errand upon which he came, was, after some 
delay, ushered into the presence of a courtly dame, who accosted 
him in proud and dignified language as follows:— 

“Your name is Mr John Chisholm, I believe?” 

“It is, madam; at your service.” 

“And you were once farmer here, I believe?” (A bow.) “Ay. Hem. 
And how did you lose your farms?” 

“Through misfortunes, madam, and by giving too much credit to 
insufficient parties.” 

“Ay—so! That was not prudent in you to give so much credit in 
such quarters—Eh?” 

“I have been favoured with a letter from your agent, madam,” said 
Chisholm, to whom this supercilious tone of cross-questioning was 
far from being agreeable, “and I beg to know what are your commands 
with me.” 

“Ay. True. Very right. So you don’t like to talk of your own affairs, 
don’t you? No; it seems not.—Why, the truth is, that my agent wished 
me to employ you as factor or manager of these lands, as my husband 
and I must live for the greater part of the year at a great distance. We 
are willing to give a good salary; and I believe there is no man so fit 
for our purpose. But I have heard accounts of you that I do not like,— 
that you were an inexorable tyrant in your own family, abusing and 
maltreating the most amiable of them in a very unmanly manner. 
And, I have heard, but I hope not truly, that you drove one daughter 
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to disgrace and destruction.” 

Here Chisholm turned his face towards the window, burst into 
tears, and said, he hoped she had not sent for a miserable and 
degraded old man to torture his feelings by probing those wounds 
of the soul that were incurable. 

“Nay, I beg your pardon, old gentleman. I sent for you to do you 
a service. I was only mentioning a vile report that reached my ear, in 
hopes you could exculpate yourself.” 

“Alas, madam, I cannot.” 

“Dreadful! Dreadful! Father of heaven, could thy hand frame a 
being with feelings like this! But I hope you did not, as is reported,— 
No-—you could not—you did not strike her, did you?” 

“Alas! alas!” exclaimed the agonized old man. 

“What? Beat her—scourge her—throw her from your house at 
midnight with a father’s curse upon her head?” 

“T did! I did! I did!” 

“Monster! Monster! Go, and hide your devoted and execrable 
head in some cavern in the bowels of the earth, and wear out the 
remainder of your life in praying to thy God for repentance; for thou 
art not fit to herd with the rest of his creatures!” 

“My cup of sorrow and misery is now full,” said the old man as he 
turned, staggering, towards the door. “On the very spot has this 
judgment fallen on me.” 

“But stop, sir—stop for a little space,” said the lady. “Perhaps I 
have been too hasty, and it may be you have repented of that unnatural 
crime already?” 

“Repented! Ay, God is my witness, not a night or day has passed 
over this grey head on which I have not repented; in that bitterness 
of spirit too, which the chief of sinners only can feel.” 

“Have you indeed repented of your treatment of your daughter? 
‘Then all is forgiven on her part. And do you, father, forgive me too!” 

The old man looked down with bewildered vision, and, behold, 
there was the lady of the mansion kneeling at his feet, and embracing 
his knees! She had thrown aside her long flowing veil, and he at 
once discovered the comely face of his beloved daughter. 

That very night she put into her father’s hand the new lease of all 
his former possessions, and receipts for the stock, crop, aad furniture. 
The rest of the family were summoned together, and on the following 
Sabbath they went all to church and took possession of their old 
family seat, every one sitting in the place she occupied formerly, 
with Siobla at the head. But the generous creature who had thus 
repaid good for evil, was the object of attraction for every eye, and 
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the admiration of every heart. 

This is a true story, and it contains not one moral, but many, as 
every true portraiture of human life must do: It shows us the danger 
of youthful imprudence, of jealousy, and of unruly passions; but, 
above all, it shows, that without a due sense of religion there can be 
no true and disinterested love. 


Mary Melrose 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


IN the vicinity of the ancient village of Kilmeran, and about equidistant 
from each other, there stood, first the laird’s stately old mansion, 
with its narrow avenue formed of lofty beeches; then the parsonage, 
or Manse, as it is called in our country, with its diminutive set of 
offices, and neat modest approach; and, last, there was the farm- 
house of Mains, which is now a gay mansion, but was then what we 
call, descriptively enough, a confused rabble of houses. The minister 
and farmer were brothers, and the laird was just the laird. 

Well, it so happened that the young laird fell in love with Mary 
Melrose, the farmer’s eldest daughter;—that is, he fell in love with 
her in the same way that gentlemen of fortune fall in love with very 
beautiful country maidens far below their rank in life. When his father 
gave his annual feast and ball to his retainers, then the young squire’s 
whole attention was paid to Mary, and to Mary alone; and at all the 
kirns and penny-weddings it was the same. He took her to the head 
of every dance, called her Miss Melrose, and whispered the kindest 
and most flattering things in her ear. He even took her sometimes on 
his knee between dances, but it was always remarked that he had to 
retain her there more than half by force; for she never seemed at all 
satisfied with her situation when placed there. Consequently, some 
said one thing, and some another, about a preference so decided. 
Mrs Blare, who had a number of jolly, good-looking, blowzy daughters 
of her own, took the opportunity of remarking to her neighbour, 
Mrs Blunt, “Gude preserve us a’ to do weel an’ right, Mrs Blunt, saw 
ye ever aught sae impudent, or sae impertinent, or sae far out o’ the 
way 0’ gude sense and manners, as that gilly-flisky, Mary Meuress, 
to gang on that way wi’ the young laird? Preserve us to do weel an’ 
right, if my face disna burn to the bane to see her! Miss Melrose 
indeed! Hech-wow, sirs! that’s unco like a name for ane that has her 
father’s byres to muck, an’ the asse to take off, an’ the house to soop 
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ilka day she rises out o’ her bed; ay, an’ sups her parritch every 
morning out of a riven timmer dish that'll no haud in ony milk! 
We'll see what will come of a’ this Miss Melrossing, Mrs Blunt, and, 
by the by, speaking o’ that, she was taen unco ill, a fortnight syne, 
and Dr Sinna was sent for to see her. Weel, what does I do but 
waylays the doctor as he came hame, an’ I speirs very particularly 
and very kindly for Mary,—an’ what think ye he said? I'll wager ye'll 
no guess?” 

“I coudna tell, an’ take my life. I hope it was naething bad.” 

“Come this way a bit out o’ their hearing, an’ I'll tell you.” (Then, 
in a close whisper,) “He said she was convalescent! Now, what d’ye 
think 0’ that? Is it no a shame for the creature to be gaun on that gate, 
an’ her that gate?” 

“I think ye’re ower the matter hard wi poor Mary, Mrs Blare; I 
dinna see what she has done that she could get by. It wad be the 
warst of a’ manners, and would shew the conceited coquette at aince, 
war she to refuse to dance wi’ the young laird when he asks her. 
What, then, can she do? she maun either be singular, an’ bide at 
hame, or do preceesely as she does.” 

“Preserve us a’, woman, I wad think naething o’ dancing down wr 
him aince or twice; but to take him a’ till hersell,—that’s the thing that 
provokes me.” 

“Indeed, Mrs Blare, she canna help that either; for I have heard 
her, an’ sae have you, say to him again an’ again, ‘I wish ye wad take 
some other body, this time, sir.’ But that’s what he winna do; an’ 
what can she help that? Upon my word, I dinna like to hear a lassie 
abused for what she canna avoid; an’ pit either you or me 7’ her 
shoon, we wad just do as she does, an’ carry our heads as high, too, 
when led down the middle. I fear, poor woman, she will have a 
difficult part to play wi him.” 

“Hech-wow! to hear some folk speak! I think some folk disna make 
muckle difficulty o’ some parts that some folk wants them to play; 
an’ I'll say yet, it's a shame for her to be gaun on gallanting that gate 
wi him, an’ her convalescent, too!” 

Mary’s mother had been dead for a number of years, so that Mary 
was her father’s sole housekeeper from the time she was fourteen 
years of age; and a more industrious and hard-wrought girl was not 
in all the parish of Kilmeran. Her father had an extensive concern in 
farming, and, when he took it, it was looked on as a fair bargain; but, 
alas! the times changed so much, that he found himself very much at 
the laird’s mercy. The old laird was a hard worldly man, but an 
honest and good man at heart; and from the beginning, he took the 
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resolution of keeping his farmer going on, but to take, at the same 
time, as much rent from him as he could get. Matters went on in this 
way from year to year, which kept old Melrose and his family in a 
constant and long continued struggle; and never was there a young 
girl made more personal efforts for a parent’s success than Mary 
did. Of course, all her friends admired her. Her uncle and aunt invited 
her to the Manse every Sunday after sermon, and often made her 
presents; and even the old laird never received a half-year’s rent that 
he did not make Mary a present out of it. She was, moreover, both 
handsome and beautiful as a rose, and quite unrivalled in the village, 
or extensive double parish. 

Such was the maiden with whom the young squire fell in love; 
and so deeply did he fall in love with her, that, by degrees, he made 
it too apparent to all eyes. He could hardly stay out of her sight; and 
Mary, with all her goodness and simplicity of heart, seems to have 
had a little levity, otherwise she would have discarded the young 
gentleman at once; for it could not miss being apparent to her, that 
no good could ever accrue to her out of his attentions. No matter; 
Mary loved them, and certainly was proud of them; and perhaps she 
loved the handsome young man too, for the preference he gave her; 
and then—though we may be grieved on her account, how can we 
blame her?—her enemy was within, and a first attachment of a youthful 
heart it is hard to withstand. 

If Mr Melrose disapproved of the young laird’s visits, he held his 
peace, for he never once mentioned them to Mary,—and there is little 
doubt that he had the fullest confidence in the virtue of his beloved 
daughter; but the familiarity became every day more and more 
avowed, till it grew quite notorious, and set the whole parish a-talking; 
and then there were two incidents occurred, very shortly after one 
another, that had almost put Mrs Blare out of herself. These were, 
first, Mary Melrose appearing one day at church dressed in a 
handsome silk gown and new ribbons, and that very day the young 
laird called at the Mains, and escorted Mary to the church, never 
leaving her till within the kirk-stile, when their paths parted, leading 
to different doors of the church. Mrs Blare was in a terrible passion 
at her that day. No sooner was she fairly on her way home, than she 
broke out to her daughters with, “Gude preserve us a’ to do weel an’ 
right, bairns, saw ever ony body the like o’ yon creature? O but I 
wad fain hae been near her to spit on her! Na, but ye ken she has lost 
a’ sense o’ modesty an’ discretion now thegither! for Mary Meuress, 
that milks the kye, carries out the asse, an’ sups her parritch out of a 
riven bicker, to pit her vulgar impident arm, clad in silk, aneath a 
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gentleman’s elbow, an’ gang caperin’ an’ swaggering through us a’ to 
the kirk!” 

“A’ fairly an’ honestly won, mother,” said Girzy. oe 

“Let me never see your brazen face, ye taupie, won ony thing in 
the same fair an’ honest way. I wadna see a daughter o’ mine sittin’ 7 
the kirk, pinned up in her silks an’ satins, primming an’ looking at 
her uncle the minister as it wad disgrace her een to let them turn on 
ony 0’ us.” 

“Ay, the higher she rides the farther she'll fa’,” said one. 

“T have heard some auld rhyme that said, “The midden lap ower 
the moon, but I aince thought never to see that,” said another; and in 
similar discourse did the Blares pass the Sabbath afternoon, affirming 
and reaffirming that the young laird had clad the trollop o’ the Mains 
a’ in silk, and their intimacy was thus avowed. 

They were all in the wrong, as malice is sure to be, for it was the 
old lady who made Mary the present, and who was literally 
compelled to it by the laird her husband; who affirmed, that were it 
not for the industry and exertions of that inestimable young woman, 
he would pocket fifty pounds less of rent every year. And when the 
goodly present came home, and Mary was told how much it would 
cost, she wished it had been a milk cow to have increased her father’s 
stock. 

Thus the young laird had no hand in it, nor knew aught of the 
transaction till he found Mary dressed in it; and being somewhat 
dissatisfied that it had been so, he disapproved of the pattern, the 
make, and every thing about it; and wished, and over again wished, 
that he had been consulted in the choice, as he had had for some 
time one in his eye that would have let the world see the beauty and 
elegance of his dear Miss Melrose’s form, which yet it was not aware 
of; and at length concluded by saying, that his mother’s present should 
not supersede his. Mary said she was for no more presents. If they 
wanted to favour her, let them abate her father’s heavy rental 
somewhat. ‘The young man answered this by assuring her, that her 
father’s state and circumstances depended solely on her own 
behaviour at this time. This was a very ungenerous hint; but luckily 
Mary did not understand it, for she only uttered a sigh, and said, 
“Alas, all that I can do is but as a drop in the bucket; but I can do no 
more an’ take my life.” 

“Yes you can,” returned he; but he had not the face to tell her in 
what respect, although pressingly urged to do so. 

But to return to the presents, and to be as short as possible. On 
that very day fortnight after Mary appeared at church in her new silk 
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gown, did she appear there in a handsome superfine riding habit 
and a plain beaver hat on her head, the most imposing of all dresses 
that ever an elegant form was clad in. There was not one in the 
churchyard knew her, neither man nor woman; for in place of her 
own plain dark locks, she had jet black curls that had formed a part 
of her lover’s present, and which he compelled her to put on; but he 
did not escort her to church that day, going by another path that he 
might enjoy the astonishment of the rustic parishioners at his Mary’s 
beauty and figure. There was not one of them knew her save himself, 
and the members of her father’s family, but all wondered at her great 
beauty, and many drew near to get a peep at the lovely stranger. 

‘To confound them still the more, it so chanced that she went into 
the minister’s seat that forenoon, there being no body in it beside 
but her aunt, and her father’s pew very throng; and as she likewise 
went into the Manse during the intermission of worship, all the gossips 
of the parish were left to wonder after this phenomenon of beauty 
and elegance, and Mrs Blare declared, “That she had never in her 
life beheld so elegant and lovely a creature; and she wished that 
Mary Meuress had been there that day wi a’ her silks and satins,— 
she wad hae seen what a figure she coost beside the stranger. But the 
truth was that she had kenn’d o’ her, and hadna durst come, for she 
was as cunning as the serpent that beguiled Eve.” 

In the afternoon the service was begun before Mary and her aunt 
came in, and her own customary seat in her father’s pew having 
been left empty for her, she stepped silently forward and took 
possession of it. Mrs Blare never got such a stound in her life. It had 
such an effect on her, that it actually made her speak out aloud in the 
church,—a thing that she was never known to have done either before 
or since. When she saw her own approved and admired beauty go 
and take possession of the trollop Mary Meuress’ seat, every nerve 
of her whole frame received a shock as from electricity. She made an 
involuntary spring up and down again, and breathing very short, 
exclaimed aloud, “Lord preserve us a’ to do weel an’ right! is’t her?” 

The minister looking at her with a reproving as well as astonished 
look, prevented her from going on; but she sat in nettles till the service 
was over, and actually in a fever,—drawing off one glove, on another,— 
then with a trembling hand putting on her spectacles, then off with 
them the next moment,—groaning in spirit, and exclaiming inwardly, 
“Hech-wow! what will this world turn to!” 

As soon as she got fairly over the kirkstile, she broke out with, 
“Hech-wow, bairns, what is to become o’ us a’ now! We are gaun to 
be faced out o’ kirk an’ market wi’ e’en-forret brazen-faced 
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strumpetry! Was ever the like o’ yon seen in a Christian country? 
Weel, what d’ye think o’ the scodgy wench o’ the Mains, the day? Is 
yon aught like sooping the house, an’ mucking the byres, an’ supping 
her parritch out of a riven dish?” 

‘I wish ony body would make me sic a present,” said Girzy; “I 
should face her up wit on whenever she likit. How weel she did 
look! Now, mother, ye ken what ye said about her yoursell.” 

“Na, really she does look better than ony body wad think. I believe, 
after a’, the doctor has been wrang.” 

Mary spent the evening at the Manse as usual, and was there 
complimented on her appearance so much, that I am afraid it helped 
to warm her heart to the donor, who still more and more avowed his 
love for Mary. She heard him good-naturedly, and did not seem to 
dispute the fact, but said, “She was obliged to him; and that the mair 
he thought o’ her, she was the better pleased,”—and such little innocent 
sayings as these. 

He had hitherto never asked nor mentioned any favour from her 
in return for all his attentions, but he now began to mention one 
which appeared so trivial to Mary, that she did not look on it as any 
favour at all. It was only to come up to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s at the post- 
office some night, and have some fun wr auld Lucky; and Mary said 
she would like it very much if she could get time. He harped so 
much on this, day after day, that at length Mary promised, on such a 
night, to meet him there. She was to go to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s shop for 
something, and he knew the post-mistress would invite her ben the 
house, and there she was to remain till he came, as by chance, for 
letters, when they would have some grand fun with Lucky, and he 
would see her safely home after. 

Such was the plan struck out by the young laird, and to which 
Mary, in the simplicity of her heart, assented, without the least 
apprehension, but rather with a sort of pleasant satisfaction. But on 
the day preceding the appointment, she received a formal invitation 
to drink tea with Mrs M‘Gaffie at seven. Then she began half to 
suspect some plot, and yet she knew not what to suspect; but she 
perceived plainly that her lover had made known his plans to the 
post-mistress, which she liked very ill, because he had suggested a 
different plan to herself. She resolved at first not to go; but when her 
father came home in the evening, she told him of the invitation, and 
he said nothing either against or in favour of her acceptance. She 
then asked him what sort of a body that Mrs M‘Gaffie was in the 
main, for that she knew nothing about her beyond seeing her in the 
shop. Her father answered, that he never heard aught against her, 
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save that she was rather o’er fond of currying favour with the great 
folk; and that as Mary got so much fatigue and little amusement, she 
was very welcome to go if she had a mind to it. 

Thus Mary had her father’s assent to the visit, but she felt conscious 
that she had only his assent to the one-half of it. Yet how curious a 
thing youthful love is! for all must go on in secrecy and perfect 
confidence, else it cannot go on at all. Mary could no more have told 
her father that she had an appointment to meet the young laird there, 
than she could have shorn her head of her flowing and admired 
tresses; and she was cut to the heart at the indelicacy of her lover, in 
having laid open his plan to the garrulous post-mistress. 

Mary had been brought up under the tuition of her uncle in the 
strictest principles of religion. Her father was also a devout man; but 
over and above these excellent examples, she was by nature religiously 
and piously inclined herself, and said her prayers every night in her 
little chamber, before going to rest with her younger sister. And this 
night, what she could not tell her father, she on her knees confessed 
to her Maker, begging of him, that if in the simplicity of her heart she 
was going from the path of rectitude, he would pardon her, and take 
her under his fatherly protection that night and for ever. This petition 
she remembered to her dying day with gratitude; but I fear it is in 
vain for me to endeavour persuading all my young and lovely friends 
to follow the example, and recommend themselves to the protection 
of the Most High on every critical emergency. 

Mary dressed herself in a pure white muslin gown; and when 
about to set out, her father said to her, “Take Nancy Shiel with you, 
and go through the fields at the nearest, for it is wearing late, and I 
will send for you at nine.” 

“You need not send for me,” returned she, “as I will probably stay 
all night with my aunt, for my uncle is, I believe, from home.”—“Very 
well,” said her father. Now this was hardly ingenuous in Mary, for 
she knew of one to set her home, and then she would be obliged to 
make another wee bit venial lie, namely, that “she had changed her 
mind, and thought it was better to come home to her own bed.” It is 
a curious characteristic in the sex, but it is a fact, that I never in my 
life saw a woman who would so much as admit that it was a fault or 
a sin to tell lies about the men! I once mentioned this to a sensible 
matronly country lady of my acquaintance, and her answer was, “O 
ye ken, sir, we canna tell a’. That’s what ye need never expect 0’ us 
that we can tell a’. Na, na, Lord help us, what wad come o’ us if we 
were to tell a’!” Ergo, Mary committed no fault at all. 

Away went lovely Mary to her first love-tryste, and away went 
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Nancy Shiel with her through the fields by the nearest path. ‘They 
went over the first stile, and the second stile; but as they approached 
the third, they perceived the minister coming on the path to meet 
them. Then Mary took her mantle from the maid, and said she might 
return home, for here was her uncle, who would convoy her to the 
village; and Nancy returned while yet from thirty to forty yards distant 
from the worthy parson. He took his stand on the first step of the 
stile, as if with the intent of having some parley with his niece before 
she got over, and there he stood, viewing her intently with a pitying 
look. “Good e’en to you, sir,” said Mary. 

“Good e’en, good e’en, Mary. You are true to your appomtment, 
[eseez’ 

“I am going to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s, at the post house, to drink tea 
said she. 

“T know it, I know it,” returned he. “But, Mary, I would hardly 
have expected of you to have made this appointment, and far less to 
have kept it, after due consideration. Did you ask permission of your 
father to fulfil this engagement?” 

“Yes I did, and had his assent too, which he granted with the 
greatest readiness, good man!” 

“And did you tell him that you had an appointment to meet with 
the young laird there to-night?” 

Mary was thunderstruck. The query went to her heart like a 
burning brand, and from thence to every pore of her body swifter 
than lightning; her ears rung, and her face took first the flush of the 
peony rose, and then grew as white as her muslin gown. She had not 
the face either to deny or confess it; but at length she faltered out, 
“How do you know that?” 

“You see I do know it;—and I know more, which you do not know. 
If you go to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s, you are to sleep with him there all 
night, and the plan is so laid, that it is impossible you can evite it.” 

Mary continued dumb with amazement, her eyes fixed on the 
evening sky, and her pale lip quivering with indignation. One thing 
she knew, that no living flesh could have divulged these things but 
her lover himself; and she thought it most ungallant and ungenerous 
in him thus to expose her weakness before she had committed any 
fault. Then she shed some bitter tears, but uttered not a word. 

_ “Go away home, Mary,” said the good man. “That God in whom 
is your trust, and to whom you committed yourself in custody so 
lately, hath preserved you at this time, and you will soon know better 


ae do at present what great reason you have for gratitude to 
im. 
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Mary uttered a deep sigh, and returned as her uncle desired her: 
but she said within herself, “I have offended my good uncle, for he 
neither shaked hands with me, nor proffered to see me on my way 
home, neither of which courtesies he ever neglected before.” As she 
said this in her heart, she looked behind her to see if her revered 
uncle was eyeing her on her way; but behold her uncle was not 
there! He was neither on the stile, nor the path leading from it, and 
Mary wondered what had become of him; but weening that possibly 
he might be concealing himself to see that she did not return to her 
appointment, she went home. 

When she entered the parlour, her father, who was hearkening 
little Sarah a lesson, was astonished when he saw her. “What’s the 
matter, Mary?” said he; “have you forgot any thing?” 

“No, no; but I have taken the rue, an’ turned again.” 

“That's something queer and capricious-like, I think, Mary.” 

“I met with my uncle at the middle stile, and he said he thought it 
was better for me to turn home again, as the young laird was to be 
there, an’ some o’ that set,—an’ I thought sae too.” 

“Mary, my dear, what do you mean? You are dreaming, or making 
up a sheer romance to amuse your father. What you tell me is 
impossible, for your uncle is in Edinburgh.” 

“No, no, sir. If he has been in Edinburgh, he is come back again; 
for I assure you he stopped me at the stile, an’ turned me again. 
Speir ye at Nancy Shiel, she saw him as weel as me.” 

Mr Melrose laughed at this allegation as a piece of singular 
absurdity, and calling Nancy ben, he asked her if she saw his brother 
the minister meet with Mary by the way? Nancy averred that she 
did. “Somebody has thrawn glamour in baith your een, girls,” said 
he, “for the thing is impossible. Are you sure, dame, that it was he?” 

“I turned again afore I cam within speaking o’ him,” said Nancy. 
“But I’m sure it was outher him or his spirit.” 

“Never let ony body hear either of you say sae again, for you will 
only get yourselves laughed at,” said the farmer; and the subject was 
dismissed. 

But Nancy’s rash, though common expression, made a sudden 
and powerful impression on Mary’s feelings, as she thought of her 
uncle’s cold and distant manner towards her; and so troubled was 
her mind about one thing and another, that she was obliged to betake 
herself to bed. 

Mrs M‘Gaffie’s party now consisted of the young laird alone, as a 
matter of course; and great and grievous was his disappointment 
when Mary did not come. He grew at last so restless and impatient, 
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that he caused Mrs M‘Gaffie hire a boy for half-a-crown, who rode 
to the Mains with Mrs M‘Gaffie’s compliments to Miss Melrose, 
and intimation that the party at the post-office waited tea for her. Her 
father returned for answer that she was indisposed, and had gone to 
bed—and thus their grand scheme was fairly blown up. 

Mary heard it reported the next day that her uncle was in 
Edinburgh, but she never would let belief take hold of her that it 
could possibly be so, till she went up to the Manse in the evening, 
and not only learned the certainty of it from her aunt’s own mouth, 
but saw a letter from him of that morning’s date. Her aunt pointed at 
the postscript, in which Mary read, “I hope dear niece Mary is well. 
I have had great trouble of spirit about her.” 

It may easily be conceived how much Mary was astounded at this 
intelligence; she could not distrust the evidence of her own senses, 
and therefore inclined to think that her uncle, for some secret purpose, 
was living in concealment about the village. But every circumstance 
duly considered rendered the whole beyond her capacity, only she 
was certain that there had been an interposition of Providence on 
her behalf, and was grateful and thankful to her Maker on that account, 
and resolved on being more circumspect in future. She did not tell 
her aunt what she had seen, determined to retain the secret to herself 
as far as possible. However, it got breath and spread; but what or 
who it was that met and admonished Mary that night was never 
known to this day. Some said it was her father dressed in a suit of his 
brother’s clothes; but that seems hardly possible, as he was sitting in 
his own parlour when she went home. 

That night of the appomtment, the young laird went to the rising 
ground east of the village called The Coutt Knowes, to watch what 
path Mary would take, for he wanted to meet her by the way; but 
when he saw that her maid was with her, he made the best of his way 
back to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s, to prepare for his beautiful Mary’s reception; 
consequently when she never arrived, he was alarmed as well as 
vexed to the heart. The next day he waited on her to enquire after 
her health, but she was busy out and in, and paid very little attention 
to him, being more dry and distant in her manner towards him than 
ever she had been. “Tell me this, dearest Mary,” said he, “did not 
you go through the fields last night clad in white, and a maid-servant 
with you?” She confessed that she did. “And were you not then on 
your way to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s?” She was obliged to confess that she 
was. “What in this world was it then which made you change your 
mind and return?” At that question she blushed and was silent; and 
after long teasing for an explanation, she informed him that she got 
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some secret intelligence by the way of a certain plot laid between 
him and a friend of his, of the success of which she did not choose to 
make the experiment. 

This put the young man as much out of countenance as ever Mary 
had been with reference to him. Consciousness of a guilty intention 
against so much beauty and innocence, made him blush like crimson. 
He left her abruptly, and hasted to Mrs M‘Gaffie, whom he abused 
beyond measure for such a breach of confidence. It was in vain that 
she denied it, as he knew well he had never mentioned the matter to 
any other, and the two friends from thence became enemies. 

As the young laird never could get Mary to make another 
appointment with him, nor give him the least hope of success in his 
honourable scheme, he grew quite desperate, it being out of his power, 
as he afterwards declared, to live without her. He, therefore, as a last 
and only resource, resolved to carry her off by stratagem or force; 
but at all events to have possession of her, which in the following 
harvest he accomplished very easily as follows. 

On the morning of St Lawrence fair he called at the Mains, and 
found, as he expected, Mary dressed for the fair; and, it being a very 
wet day, he proffered her a ride in the carriage, both to the fair with 
him, and home again in the evening. Mary’s heart at once jumped at 
the proffer, but prudence forbade her acceptance till she asked her 
father; who said it was too good an offer, he thought, to be refused 
on such a day. So the matter was settled, and Mary’s fate sealed. The 
young man returned with the carriage. Mary re-dressed herself in 
her splendid riding habit and beaver, and, with her little work-bag in 
her hand, sprang from her father’s door-step into the carriage beside 
her lover. Her spirits were uncommonly buoyant, and she felt happy 
and grateful to the gallant young man for the continued preference 
shewn to her; and though she would not admit of his endearments 
and caresses, yet she did not appear displeased. I know not what 
words passed by the way about going over the march, but there were 
some which were regarded by Mary at least merely as words of 
course. He asked if she would like to go over the march with him; 
and she said she would. At the fair they had some pies and wine 
together, and he introduced her to a Miss H—., a friend of his, whom 
Mary liked exceedingly for her unaffected kindness and hilarity. At 
night they got all three into the carriage to return home, and frolic 
and mirth abounded to such a degree, that Mary, for one, never 
thought of the length of the stage, but always dreaded that they would 
come too soon to the end of it. At length the carriage stopped, and 
Mary and Miss H— were handed out by their beau; but instead of 
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alighting at her father’s door, as she expected, Mary perceived that 
she was in a strange place, she knew not where; nor had she the 
smallest conception of the distance they had travelled. “Where are 
we?” said she. “Upon my word I do not well know,” returned he; 
then turning to the driver, he said, “Dick, who bade you come this 
way, you rascal?” The coachman, who had got his lesson before, 
answered, “It was your father, sir.” 

“O! very well,” said the other, giving each of the ladies an arm, 
and conducting them into the inn. 

“Good Lord, Mr James, where are we?” enquired Miss H—, with 
well-feigned alarm; “I declare I am terrified, and must tell you I 
don’t understand this.” 

“Hold your tongue, foolish girl,” said he; “are you not safe enough 
with me anywhere?” 

“Am I so indeed? But I have reason to know otherwise, and, oh 
me! I’m sure you have some plot on my honour, and then what shall 
I do if I am bereft of my honour! But I'll raise the whole village, that 
I will; and I'll have you apprehended and incarcerated, ay, and hanged, 
for the deforcement of a virgin.” 

In this state did she go on, till Mary became afraid of some terrible 
calamity; and actually, in the simplicity of her heart, took part with 
her betrayer in calming the lady’s terrible alarm, trying to assure 
her, that though she herself was in the same predicament, and knew 
not whether they had come there by chance or by design, yet she had 
so much confidence in Mr James’s honour, that she felt very little, if 
any, alarm. ‘Then the lady rose in a flame upon Mary, pretending 
that she was a country crony of his, whom he had suborned to assist 
him in her inveiglement, but she was determined to have full and 
ample amends of them both; and for that purpose she ordered the 
doors to be all locked, and the keys delivered up to herself, till she 
sent for the officers of justice to take them both into custody. And 
there the two were locked up together, and a double guard placed 
on the door. They were taken out, guarded, during the night, into 
another room, and examined; and their haughty judge remanded 
them both into confinement, and constables to be placed on the house 
till he could procure a regular warrant from Edinburgh for their 
commitment; and there were they locked up again together, and kept 
there for several days. It was Miss H——’s own country house, and 
no very good one,—but well enough known to many of the Edinburgh 
bucks once on a day. Alack for poor Mary! She had none to condole 


with her save her betrayer, who soothed her as the crocodile soothes 
his prey. 
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Mr Melrose had a great number of cattle at the St Lawrence fair, 
and not being able to sell them all, he was obliged to drive them to 
the southern markets; and by that means, he was a week or more 
absent from home;—and a miserable man was he on his return, on 
learning that his Mary had been lost,—the very staff of his age and 
support of his family. He never rested till he had learned every thing 
it was possible to learn concerning her; and being assured that the 
young laird had carried her off, he went straight and applied to his 
father, hoping to find him at least reasonable. He never was farther 
mistaken. ‘The laird broke out into such a passion as he had never 
seen him in before. 

“And why come to me with these news?” said he; “was I your 
daughter’s keeper? I’ll take neither blame nor interest in it, that I 
assure you of. You might have taken better care of your daughter. If 
young hizzies will be melling with their superiors, jigging and dancing 
with them, and riding in chaises with them, they must just abide by 
the consequences. You might have taken better care of your daughter, 
and be — to you!” 

“Alack, sir, I little thought that ever your son could have had the 
heart to have ruined my beloved Mary,” said the farmer, with tears 
in his eyes; “she was so good, so amiable, and so virtuous, and so 
much the support of my small family, that I could not have thought 
the heart of man could have betrayed her, far less Mr James, whose 
honour I trusted as much as my own.” 

“You trusted to a great rascal, then,” said the laird, turning hastily 
away, and dashing a tear from his eye; “and so you may go and 
redeem your trust the best way you can.” 

Poor Melrose, finding he could do nothing here, posted to 
Edinburgh, where he soon found his young master; and a more 
awkward and distressing meeting can scarcely be conceived. ‘The 
young man was deeply affected by the eloquence of the parent’s 
grief, but would confess nothing, save that Mary got a ride with him 
to town, and went off with a female acquaintance who came with 
her; and with this answer, and a feigned direction where there was 
some chance of hearing of her, was the heart-sick parent dismissed. 
He had not gone ten yards from the door before he discovered his 
master, the old laird, posting onward to the house he had just left, 
and never once lifting his eyes from the pavement. A gleam of hope 
shot across the old farmer’s mind, at this sight, of at least recovering 
his lost child; indeed, that was the only hope he could entertain; and 
to have recovered that darling lamb, who he was sure had been 
driven astray, and not gone voluntarily, he would have given all he 
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possessed in the world. 

The laird going abruptly into his son’s apartment, found him leaning 
his arm on the chimney, and his eyes gleaming with tears. ‘The 
farmer’s expostulations had smitten him to the heart; and if his late 
enormities had then been to act as they were before acted, I believe 
he would rather have laid down his life than have committed them. 
The moment he saw his father he again turned pale, so closely are 
guilt, fear, and shame, connected. “Father, you here? ‘That 1s certainly 
extraordinary,” said he. 

“Extraordinary, sir? how should it be extraordinary when matters 
are as they are? Tell me this, you villain, and tell me truly, is it you 
who have carried off Mary Melrose from her father?” 

“Mary Melrose again,” said James, his lip quivermg with shame 
and vexation; “this is a terrible ado about a girl, as if no other in the 
world were worth caring for but she.” 

“That is not answering my question, you confounded heartless 
blubbering rascal!” said the irritated father. “In her own sphere there 
was not one as well worth caring for; and let me tell you, she had 
more virtue, truth, and integrity, than ever you were possessed of 
with all your advantages. She was the flower of her father’s house, 
as well as the stay and support of it. And do you think that I will 
suffer as much beauty and simple piety to fall a prey to a regardless, 
cold-hearted, pampered rascal like you? Lead me to her instantly, 
that I may examine her myself; for I will not get one word of truth 
out of you.” 

“Pardon me, sir, in this. I would rather be excused for the present, 
if you please.” 

“And why so, sir? Why won't you lead me into her presence?” 

“Because—you see, sir—hem! she is, as we would say, sir—hem! 
hardly fit to be seen at present—That is, she is in dishabille, sir.” 

“Ay—hem! she is in dishabille, sir! Just so! I know what that means. 
She is under lock and key with some grand female friend of yours, 
weeping her fate, and cursing the day you were born. I'll tell you 
what it is, young gentleman:—it is vain to multiply words. My errand 
to town was this. I know you have betrayed that amiable girl; and 
that, I am certain, under false promises; and for the irreparable injury 
you have done her, you shall either make her your lawful married 
wife, or I this day not only legally disinherit, but cast you out of my 
family, and disown you for ever. So you have just to say the word. 
Will you marry her or not?” 

“With all my heart, sir, if itis your desire. I would have married 
her long ago, for I loved her so much that I could not live without 
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her. But then I never durst ask your consent, for I thought I was 
certain you would not grant it.” 

“Neither I would, you confounded rascal! neither I would have 
granted it then. But you have turned the tables against me now. I 
could not have looked my own farmer nor his worthy brother in the 
face, knowing the injury they had received from my family. I found I 
could not even look my Maker in the face, nor ask his divine 
protection, while such a heinous injury remained unrepaired. But it 
is all well now. Give me your hand. We are friends again. No other 
reparation could do but this. Go, seek me out Mary, and let us get 
the marriage over without delay.” 

When James went to his disconsolate Mary, and told her what his 
father had done, she was quite overcome with gratitude, and when 
she came into his presence, she kneeled, embraced his knees with 
both her arms, and wept profusely. But the old man lifted her in his 
arms and kissed her, bidding her be of good cheer, and she should 
still have her new gown at the Mains’ rent-paying. The two were 
married accordingly, and as they reached Kilmeran Castle late on a 
Saturday evening, nothing of the matter was known in the parish. 
But the surprise excited among the parishioners next day, was 
productive of very bad, and even fatal consequences. Mary appeared 
in the uppermost seat of the laird’s velvet-covered gallery, and the 
old laird himself sat on the chair next her; she was dressed in white 
satin, and had a necklace of gold and diamond rings. ‘This being the 
first intimation to the parish of Mary’s exalted fortune, the flash of 
astonishment produced by it may be partly conceived. But it 
unfortunately so happened, that Mrs Blare, just a few minutes 
previous to that, had been talking of Mary’s most shameful elopement 
in quite unmeasured terms. She said to Mrs Blunt, “What think you 
o’ your light-heeled madam now?-—the grand leader down o’ our 
country dances and French curtillions! I trow she has gotten the whistle 
oO her plack now, what she has lang been fishing for. That comes 0’ 
presents 0’ silk gowns and riding-claes! It wad hae set her as weel to 
hae been cleaning her dad’s byres yet, and supping her parritch out 
o’ the riven bicker.” 

But when Mary appeared in such splendour at the top of the laird’s 
gallery, and it became manifest to all that she was now the young 
lady of Kilmeran, Mrs Blare was seized with a terrible qualm. She 
could not get spoken out aloud for fear of the minister, and in trying 
to contain herself, was so overcome that she fainted, and was carried 
out of the church. Then her youngest daughter having been seized 
with something of the same nature, mixed perhaps with concern for 
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her mother, fainted likewise, and was carried out of the church. Then 
the eldest, and so on, till every one of the Misses Blare was carried 
out of church in a swoon, before the service concluded, and the whole 
of them were driven home to Blare-hall in a cart, which was very 
heavily laden with female pulchritude. Dr Sinna attended, with lancet, 
unguent, and anodyne, and such a day of purgation was never seen 
at Blare-hall. But mark the event! Late in the night, Mrs Blunt sent a 
man on horseback to enquire for the family of the Blares, and to 
bring her particular word. The lad alighted, tied his horse to the 
door, went into the lobby, and asked a word of the Doctor, whose 
message was distinctly as follows:—“My compliments to Mrs Blunt, 
and inform her, that the ladies are all convalescent, every one, except 
Mrs Blare herself. I am not so sure about her, but think she too is in 
the same state.” 

Now, it so happened, that Mrs Blare’s little private parlour and 
bedroom were directly off the lobby, and the door being open, every 
word of this unhappy message was perfectly audible to the nervous 
and oppressed dame. They fell on her ear like the chill tidings of 
death, and were more than her spirit or frame could bear. She grew 
worse from that minute, and raved all the night, and next day she 
was so much altered that they sent for the minister, who tried her 
with some religious consolation, but she could only answer him with 
some inarticulate ravings. It was currently reported that the last words 
she ever spoke were these:—The parson was saying something of 
the evil nature of sin, when she broke out aloud with, “Ou ay, sir! ou 
ay! an’ a’ for the sake o’ smning too! That’s the warst o’t! No ae silk 
gown or a pelisse amang them a’!” Then after two or three loud cries 
of distress, poor Mrs Blare yielded up the ghost, and left the minister 
and her attendants quite dumfoundered. 


Sound Morality 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


“Ir is a grand thing, true and genuine morality! If I were a minister, 
I wad never preach up onything but just pure morality,” said Cuddy 
Cauldrife to his neighbour shepherd, Michael Moody, one morning 
as they sat on the top of Lochfell, and cast their eyes over the fair 
dales of the West Border. 

“An’ what for wad ye no be preachin’ ought but morality, Cuddy? 
We hae muckle need o’ hearing some other sort 0’ doctrine than 
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cauld morality, an’ to hae some other thing to put our trust in, too, 
beside that.” 

“Quite wrong, my good fellow, I assure you. There is no doctrine 
which should be inculcated at all times, and in all places, but that of 
sound morality, because it is the bond of society and good manners, 
and goes to counteract the enormous mass of general turpitude within 
us. 

“I dinna think that observation is quite applicable to us as 
Scotsmen.” 

“And wherefore not applicable to Scotsmen>?” 

“Because ye ken it is reported that we are unco subject to the 
Scots fiddle. Now, if there war sae verm muckle turpentine within us, 
ane wad think it should act as a preventative.” 

“Whew! ‘There’s nae body can ever get a solid argument frae you, 
but aff ye flee at a tangent into the wilds of absurdity.” 

“Til tell you what, my friend Cuddy. As I take it, there’s just as 
muckle solidity in your morality as your turpentine—a’ aff in a bleeze. 
Have ye ony kind o’ notion that ye are a man o’ sound moral 
principles?” 

“I hope and trust that there has never been any great moral turpitude 
perceivable in my character or demeanout.” 

“Maybe sae, maybe sae. I hope it is true; but let us bring things to 
the test. The first an’ leading error that we shepherds fa’ into, is that 
o’ kissing the lasses. That’s weel kend to be our besetting sin. Now, 
I dinna think you are very guilty o’ that, for there winna ane o’ the 
lasses let you come near her, or touch her. But Cuddy, wasna there 
aince a kind o’ queer story about a wild young wife, a neighbour o’ 
yours? Was there nane o’—what is’t you ca’ the thing, then? Moral 
something?” 

“I don’t know if there was any great depravity or moral turpitude 
in the action, supposing it to be true, for argument sake, if the 
consarcination of their conjugality is taken into account.” 

“There for it! There goes sound morality, full sail afore the wind 
o’ delusion! I'll tell you what, neighbour Cuddy, when a man has to 
modify the law 0’ God to suit his sinfu’ propensities, it is a braw easy 
way 0’ squaring his accounts. The moral law is gayan explicit on 
that point; and yet, try it a’ point by point, an’ you will find that you 
have not only broken the whole law, by being guilty of one breach, 
but broken the sum total of all the righteous commandments. For 
instance, I dinna ken if ever you filled ony o’ your neighbours; but 
that you haena used a’ lawfu’ endeavours to preserve their lives, I 
ken weel. For do you no mind when we were gawn awa’ to the 
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courting aince, that ye persuadit me against my ain conviction, to 
venture on the ice, and after I had gaen down ower the lugs, and was 
within a hairsbreadth o’ being drowned, ye war a’ the time lying 
laughin’ sae, that ane might hae bound you wi a strae? What kind or 
morality was that? I trow, right near moréality to me. And mair be 
token, I dinna think ye wad steal ane o’ your neighbour's sheep, but 
weel do ye like to get a pluck o’ his gerse at a quiet corner.” 

“My dear fellow, there was no moral turpitude there. ‘That was 
probably because I know that neighbour to be daily getting part of 
his grass from me.” 

“Ay, that’s just the way wi’ a’ you grand moral men! Ye never square 
your actions to the law, but the law to your actions. But that is just the 
way wi’ poor human nature; whenever she tries to uplift hersell, she 
is degraded. And particularly in this, that I never yet knew a grand 
declaimer on the principles of sound morality, who ever was an 
upright, charitable, and amiable character; and I hardly ever knew a 
man of humility, who placed his hopes on the works of another who 
had stood in his stead, that was not a model of what the other 
inculcated. But the best way o’ settling a’ these pomts atween herds, 
is by instances, and as I remember a beautifw’ ane, I’ll just tell you it. 

Weel, ye see there are twa towns stand near other, no very far frae 
here, and we shall distinguish them by the twa names that their 
neighbours ca’ them, The Gude town, and The Bad town. They belang 
baith to the same parish, but far frae being friendly wi ane another; 
for the fo’ks o’ the gude town scorn to associate wi’ the others. Now, 
there was a body in the bad town that they ca’d Betty Rae, wha let 
out lodgings to poor fo’ks, at a penny the night, and a weel filled 
house she often had, though her lodgers warna just the maist 
respectfu’ 7? the community. Yet, I believe mony a good Christian, 
and mony a humble heart, wha hadna great routh o’ the things o’ 
this warld, were obliged, at times, to take shelter aneath Betty’s roof. 
Ilk ane paid his penny as he came in, and there were nae questions 
asked; and whatever else they wanted was a’ paid for aforehand. 

Weel, there was ae night, amang others, a woman and her daughter 
came in for lodgings, paid their twopence, and went away to a bed in 
the end where the women slept, without asking for any thing to eat 
or drink. The woman had the appearance of having seen better days, 
for in her manners she was a lady, although in her looks much 
emaciated; and the little girl, scarcely ten years of age, was as beautiful 
as a cherub. Betty had learned long before to read in the looks and 
bearing of her customers the precise state of their finances; so, when 
she returned from shewing this pair to their bed, she said to the rest 
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of her burly customers, “I fear that puir body an’ her bit lassie are 
rather run short o’ the needfu’, for I’m unco far mistaen gin they 
haena mair need o’ their supper than ony o’ us hae the night, an’ yet 
they hae ordered naething. I hae just been thinkin’, if ye could hae 
spared me happenies a-piece, I wad hae added twa or three mysel’, 
an’ bought something good for them. For d’ye ken, the poor wee 
lassie’s greetin o’ hunger?” 

“Hoh! deil hae them! wha cares for rattans like them?” quo a 
gruesome Scots tinkler. 

“I waudn’t be mynded to help wonysooken trash for my own 
peart,” said an English gaberlunzie. 

“The buddies ’ll mubby hae sumthing alangs wee thum. Far de 
they cumm frae?” said an Aberdeen man. 

“And, by my shoul and body, man, and what is the matter where 
they come from, or where they are going either, if they are to be after 
dying of hunger in the first place? And, be Jasus, if you will all give a 
penny a piece, I will give my last one, before the dare shouls should 
be under the death-warrant of hunger,” said a ragged Irishman. 

“Hersel pe hafing no shange, else she would pe kiffing tem a 
pawpee,” said Nicol Shaw, an old Highlander, who sat with a snuff- 
horn in his hand, and which horn had a snuff-spoon, a hare’s foot, 
and a neesepike appended. 

“O, but I'll gie you change, honest man,” said Betty Rae. “What is 
the soom ye want changed?” 

Shaw winked with the one eye, and looked silly with the other, 
like one catched in a fault, brushed his nose with the hare’s foot, and 
replied, “She pe fery pad shange in tis pad town.” 

Paddy losing patience, cursed them all for hard-hearted rascals, 
and pulling down a decanter of tin, he ran out, and after an absence 
of about ten minutes returned with a penny roll, and a brimming 
decanter of sweet-milk, warm from the cow. 

“Where got you these, Paddy? How came you by these?” was 
asked by all. 

“Pray thee don’t be after bothering people with so many questions 
just now,” said Paddy, and rushed with his earnings ben to the poor 
woman’s bed. 

“Oho, mistress, and so you thought to chate us out of your swate 
company, and go supperless to bed? But may Shant Patrick be my 
namhe* if you shall do so. Oh botheration, no! And this little dare 
shoul too? Why Paddy Murphy would rather be after wanting his 


*Enemy. 
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supper twenty times than the swate little darling should be famishing 
with hunger. And, oh, I declare and sware that she must be after 
dhying already, for her belly is not bigger nor a paraito. That’s my 
swate honey! Take your supper heartily! And when it is done you 
shall have plenty more.” 

In this manner did Paddy Murphy run on all the while the half- 
famished pair were at their meal. A Scotsman would have tried to 
discover their names, friends, or qualities. An Englishman, if they 
had any connexion with any mercantile house; but Paddy had no 
conception of any thing of the sort. When he returned to the kitchen 
he could neither tell who they were, whence they had come, or whither 
they were going, but only that they were there; that he was sure of, 
and had been very hungry, but he had cured them of that disease. 

There having, by this time, been some interest excited about the 
two strangers, Betty Rae went to reconnoitre farther, and returned 
with word that the poor woman was very ill, and like dying, for that 
“the meat had taken her by the heart, and she was a’ drawn thegither 
wi pain.” She added farther that the woman was a minister’s daughter, 
and belonged to the Highlands, but her husband had been killed in 
the wars, and she was left destitute, and far from home. 

“But, poor woman, she'll never see hame,” said Betty, mournfully, 
“an’ what’s to come o’ her bit bonny helpless bairn, the Lord only 
kens!” 

This observation made Paddy wipe his eyes, but he could do no 
more, for he had spent his last penny on a roll for her, and stolen the 
milk, by milking some of Squire Hardy’s cows; and so Paddy was 
obliged to content himself with blessmg them a hundred times or 
two, and praying that Jasus and Shant Patrick would take the swate 
darlings under their care. But old Nicol Shaw, hearing they belonged 
to the Highlands, after a good deal of hesitation and exclamations of 
pity, actually, at last, untied his cotton neckcloth. Below it there was 
another one, which he also loosed; and from a knot in the inner 
corner of that, and which corner lay exactly in the hollow part of his 
neck, he took a small parcel of gold pieces, and gave his hostess one 
in exchange for silver. What part of that he gave to the sufferer next 
day he kept to himself. The rest of the lodgers suspected that he had 
given her nothing; but in this they were wrong, as afterwards became 
manifest. 

The next day, the mother was so ill as to be unable to lift her head, 
and old Betty Rae, who had long been compelled, by the uncertain 
characters among whom she dealt, to give nothing for nothing, was 
sadly puzzled how to act, for a sick person in her dormitory was a 
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blow to her business; so, after a private conference with Nicol Shaw, 
she set away over to the good town, to the parish minister, to lay the 
case before him and his session. 

Now, this parish minister, it is well known, is the most brilliant 
and most strenuous preacher up of good works in the whole kingdom. 
Sound morality is with him, like you, all and all; the only path to 
Heaven and to happiness; yet no kind or disinterested action has 
ever been recorded, even in the traditions of his parish, of this man. 
So, when told that Betty Rae wanted him, he said, he had nothing to 
say to Betty Rae; she was always seeking something for some of her 
delinquent customers. Betty, however, told the servant girl, that she 
would not leave the manse till she had spoke with the minister, who 
was obliged to lift his window reluctantly, and ask the intruder’s 
business. 

“Troth, sir, it is joost neither less nor mair than this. There is an 
officer’s widow taken ill at my bit house owerbye yonder, and lying, 
I fear, at the point o’ death. She has a follower, too, poor woman! a 
dear, kind-hearted, little girl. An’ ye ken, sir, I canna afford to maintain 
them, an’ get skeel for them, an’ nurse them; sae ye maun consider, 
an’ say what fund is to draw on for this purpose.” 

“Draw on your own funds, Mrs Rae, since you have been so 
imprudent as to encumber yourself with such lodgers; get quit of 
them the best way you may. Your house, by drawing beggars about 
it, is a perfect nuisance in the parish.” 

“I won my bread as honestly, and a great deal hardlier than ye do, 
sir, an’ yet I dinna joost trust to my good warks awthegither. But I 
hae nae ither means o’ keeping mysell out o’ your parish funds, and 
think I rather deserve praise than blame for my poor exertions. But 
that’s naething to the purpose; tell me what’s to be done wi the poor 
lady an’ her bairn, for, as the head o’ the session, you are bound to 
see after her, that I ken; an’ gin I dinna get a satisfactory answer, [’ll 
lay her down at your door in the course of an hour.” 

There was nothing terrified the minister so much as this, and that 
Betty kend weel. So he then judged it proper to come to terms with 
this hostess of the poor, by asking to what parish the woman belonged, 
and what was her name? 

“Alack-a-day, sir, I fear she is far frae her native parish,” said Betty; 
“for they ca’ it Abernethy, on a great river ca’d the Spey, that rises 
somegate i’ the Heelands, near the North Pole; and her name’s 
Mistress M‘Queen, and she’s a minister’s daughter. An’ as ye hae 
daughters o’ your ain, sir, an’ dinna ken what they may come to, ye 
should open your heart to the condition o’ the poor woman, wha has 
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seen better days.” 

“Why, Mrs Rae, there is only one rule in our parish laws, which 
is this;-We must convey her to the next parish. That parish to the 
next again, and so on, till she reach her own. I have no power of 
ordering anything farther.” 

“Than ye may save yoursell the trouble of ordering that, sir, for if 
ye offer to lift her out o’ her bed just now, and pit her intil a cart, ye 
may as weel hing her ower a bauk at aince, or cut off her head an’ be 
done wi her. Sae, for the sake o’ Christian charity, ye maun think o’ 
some ither plan for the present; for ] am mistaen gin ye be lang 
fashed wi her. A little wine, or as muckle siller as wad hire the carter, 
wad hae been a mair feasible award frae ane that’s sae keen 0’ good 
warks.” 

“Why, Mrs Rae, since she is so very badly, it would be dangerous 
to take her out—Most dangerous! and the person who did it might be 
tried for murder. Therefore, I think your best way is to keep the 
woman and child, and I shall represent the case at our quarterly 
meeting.” 

“Ay, ay, sir! weel I ken that’s a get off, for fear I bring her to your 
door. But take ye care, an’ be upon your guard, for 1 maun e’en try to 
look to mysell, as weel as you. An’ O, it will be lang afore ye find out 
ony redress for me. As the auld sang says, 


“To seek for warm water aneath cauld ice, 
I trow it is a grit follye. 

I hae askit grace of a graceless face, 

An’ there is nae mercy for mine or me.” 


But auld Betty Rae was only hard and niggardly by habitual practice, 
it bemg by pennies and half-pennies that she made her livelihood; 
for she had many of the tender feelings so natural to a woman, and 
so inherent in a true Christian. She never thought of parting with the 
stranger, unless she could procure a better lodging for her, which 
she had little hope of, knowing the fountain head at which she had to 
apply. But she did hope to secure some remuneration for the expense 
and trouble she was likely to incur. She was mistaken. The minister, 
who had on his dressing-gown, retired to his study, to continue the 
penning of his splendid eulogium on good works, but left such poor 
devils as Betty Rae to the practice of them. 

As Betty went home, she could not help entertaining some severe 
reflections on, “the hale fashionable principle o’ gude warks,” as she 
termed it; and as she was buying some wine and cordials from 


Christopher Little, she says to him, “Gudesake, gie me fair weight 
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an’ measure, Kirsty! But I believe ye’re a man o’ sound morality?” 

“Ay, just sae an’ sae, Bessie, neighbour like.” 

“Ye dinna expect that your gude warks are to tak ye till Heaven 
then—do ye?” 

“If we had nae ither grip, I fear you an’ I wad hae baith but a poor 
chance, Bessie.” 

“Ay, like enough. But d’ye think our minister’s are sure enough to 
tak him there?” 

“Our minister’s! O I coudna say about that, for it is the first time 
ever I heard tell o’ them.” 

“Ah, ye’ve a way, Kirsty! But there’s nae fun i’ my mind; for I hae 
a poor dying widow lady i’ my house, an’ the minister winna help me 
wi ony thing but a cart to take her away in.” 

“She maun be ill-looking, I fear. An’ in that case the parson’s 
resolution is quite orthodox—because ye ken, Bessie, gude warks 
shoudna be extendit to aught that’s no beautifw’ in itself-Eh?” 

Bessie smudged and leugh at the shopman’s insinuations, and 
returned home with a physician, who prescribed to her patient; and 
in short, for a whole quarter of a year there was not a good thing that 
the bad town could produce, that Mrs M‘Queen was not treated with. 
Neither did Betty ever apply any more to the minister; and instead of 
doing her house ill, the singular act of benevolence raised her character 
so high among her motley customers, that they were proud of 
counting acquaintance with her; and her house became so well 
frequented, that she was obliged to take in an assistant, and raise the 
price of her lodgings. She grew particularly attached to the little girl, 
Annabell M‘Queen, a perfect pattern of comeliness and kindness of 
heart. Betty often insinuated to the sufferer, that she should write to 
her friends in the north, but this she always declined complying with, 
from what motive was not understood, but it was most probably 
from an aversion at being found in such mean circumstances. 

However, after three months’ confinement in Betty Rae’s house, 
the poor woman was enabled to proceed on her journey homeward. 
Nor did she travel far on foot, for, near the village of Graitney she 
got into a coach, and the driver afterwards declared that she paid her 
fare, and was set down in Edinburgh. No farther word was heard of 
her for many years, but the act of benevolence made Betty Rae’s 
fortune. It was blazoned over the whole country what she had done, 
and what the minister of the gospel had refused to do; and there was 
not a lady in the parish, and but few in the district, who did not send 
Betty presents. It was calculated that she got at least fifty presents, 
every one of which amounted in value to the whole sum expended 
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on the invalid. And to crown all, at the next quarterly meeting of the 
heritors, a gentleman (Mr Ker of Holm) laid the case before the 
others, to the great shame and prejudice of the minister, and got a 
liberal allowance for Betty. 

Now, mine hostess of the mendicants chuckled in her sleeve, and 
took all this bounty with great thankfulness and humility, after saying, 
“Dear sirs, dear sirs! I had nae merit at a’ in sheltering the poor 
woman. How could ony Christian soul turn out a poor sick creature 
to dee at the back 0’ the dike? Od, we may easily ken that by oursells. 
How wad ony o” us like to be turned out wi’ a poor little orphan 7’ 
our hand, to dee at the back o’ the dike? I had nae merit at a’, and I 
wish ye wadna mention it ony mair, for fear ye mak me as proud o’ 
my gude warks an’ sound morality, as the minister is o’ his.” 

Now the truth is, that Betty had some merit, but not half so much as 
the country supposed, or that you, Cuddy Cauldrife, are at this moment 
supposing; for there is another person whom we have long lost sight 
of, like the greater part of our lady novelists, who introduce characters 
for the mere purpose of showing them off (vide The Lairds o’ Fife, 
Rich and Poor, and a thousand others.) But we must not quite lose 
sight of them all, though in a short tale like this one cannot get the 
most made of them. However, it will be remembered, that on the 
night of Mrs M‘Queen’s arrival in the Bad town, there was lodged at 
Betty’s house a Scots itinerant tinker, or gipsie, a character well 
known; an Englishman, who was an excise spy, and a great 
blackguard, and who subsequently got himself shot in an affray with 
smugglers, and well deserved it; an Irishman, who was on his way 
to the east country for harvest, and who was at no loss to beg his way 
till he found work; and an old Highlander, ycleped Nicholas Shaw, 
but more commonly denominated Old Nick, or Nicol, in courtesy. 
This old carle, it will be remembered, changed half a guinea with 
the landlady, in order to give the sufferer a part of it; and had a short 
conference that night with Mrs M‘Queen, from which he returned 
greatly agitated. 

Now, this old Nicol Shaw was not a beggar, though he had very 
much the appearance of one; for Nicholas in his own country of 
Strathspey, was accounted a very independent man: But an 
Englishman, or even a Scots Lowlander, has no conception to what 
extent Highland frugality can be carried, especially when there is 
any family object in view. The attachment of a genuine Highlander, 
in the first place, to his family; in the second place, to his kinsfolk; 
and in the third and last place, to his whole clan, is beyond what any 
man but a Highlander can comprehend; and even in all these three, 
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there are but very small shades of difference; for, in spite of existing 
circumstances, he still looks upon the clan as in reality one family, of 
which the chief is the parent—a charity extending beyond these,—her 
nain-sell does not comprehend. 

Old Shaw was one of those truely patriarchal characters. He had 
occupied extensive possessions as a farmer, mostly from the Laird 
of Grant, but a small part from the Duke of Gordon; and these he 
had parted among his sons always as they had been married, with a 
stipulation, that every one was to pay him so much annually; but to 
save his sons from paying that annuity, he subjected himself to every 
sort of toil, and every privation. He had, at this time, gone all the 
way from Badenoch to Norwich, in the vicinity of London, as topsman, 
on a drove of cattle belonging to Mr Macpherson of Corrie-Beg, a 
neighbour of his; and though he had, by that means, realized a 
considerable sum, amounting to seven pounds, yet, in order to save 
every farthing, he had taken up his abode at “the cheap lodgings” for 
a night. 

But, alack, for worthy old Nicol and his well-earned purse both! 
For it was not destined that either of them should leave the town so 
soon as intended. One word from the sufferer—the mere mention of 
her name and her family, riveted Nicholas Shaw to the spot; and that 
very night he entered into an agreement with Betty Rae, under the 
most solemn promises of secrecy, that he was to pay all expenses 
incurred by the lady and her daughter, and the lodgings too, if he 
could. In the mean time, Betty was to try to get some assistance 
elsewhere, and better lodgings, if she could obtain them, at any 
expense save his own; for being uncertain of the duration of her 
illness, he was, of course, uncertain of his ability to answer all 
demands. Betty could make nothing of the minister; could get no 
better lodgings, but she made her own lodgings as comfortable as it 
was in her power to make them, and that with the resolute purpose 
of charging nothing for them, should exigencies render such a sacrifice 
necessary. And when the nursing is taken into account, really Betty 
had a good deal of merit. Every thing, however, was paid punctually 
to a farthing, lodgings, nursing, and outlay, by old Nicholas, before 
ever Mrs M‘Queen left her lodgings; so that there was scarcely ever 
such a windfall come to the lot of a poor woman, as did that night to 
Betty Rae, in the arrival of Mrs M‘Queen at the “cheap lodgings.” 

But worthy old Nicol had now to begin a new occupation. For, 
terrified that his funds should run short before the lady got better, 
he had no other resource but to begin the begging, which he practised 
with such effect, as to have rendered his success proverbial over all 
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the dales of the West Border. His custom was to traverse all the 
remote places in the forenoon, and pick up whatever was offered to 
him; but it was towards the evenings that his success was altogether 
unparalleled. He let his beard grow, and wore a tremendous skean- 
dhu, or Highland dirk, in his breast, so that he became a most frightful 
and dangerous looking chap; and then, ere the sun went down, he 
began to ask lodgings, or “te quarter,” as he called it. One look at 
him was enough; he was dismissed with a penny, and very oft he 
induced goodwives to make it “te tree pawpee to pay her supper and 
her bed.” Then away to another house, and another, always with the 
same request for lodgings, without the least intention of accepting of 
them if offered; and never was he refused the penny at least, to pay 
for his bed. When any body appeared to hesitate about letting him 
in, he took care always to show the handle of his dirk in his coat 
breast, which settled the bargain, and the halfpence were produced. 

I heard a gentleman (Mr Knox) say, that when he heard the genuine 
Highland twang at his door one night very late, he determined on 
letting the old man in for the night, and accosted him thus: “I think 
you travel unco late, friend? Wha are ye that is gaun asking quarters 
at this time o’ night?” 

“O, she just pe te poor heelant pody tat whone of te Sassenach 
will pe lhetting witin him’s toor for te sake of Cot.” 

“That’s very hard, man. What ails a’ the fo’k at you, think ye?” 

“Oo, she hafe cot te wort of peing fery pad on te tief and te 
moorter!” and as he said that, he put his hand to the handle of his 
skean-dhu. ’ 

“Aih! L— preserve us!” exclaimed Mr Knox, “baith a thief and a 
murderer! Gudesake gae away about your business! There’s a 
saxpence t’ye, gang and get lodgings where you best can.” 

In this manner did he persevere on every night till midnight, aye 
as long as there was a light in a window in the whole valley; and 
always the later it grew, his alms grew the better, and were the more 
readily bestowed. About ten at night, he would go through whole 
villages, insisting on having “te quarter” at every door; and from 
every house he extracted something that the inmates might be quit 
of him. And then when no more was to be got, he lay down and slept 
in an outhouse till the morning. His earnings averaged about half-a- 
crown a day. But twice every week he visited his cheap lodgings, 
attending to every wish and want of the broken-hearted sufferer and 
her darling child, without once hinting at the means he took of 
supplying their wants. Their discourse together was always in Gaelic, 
and Betty often remarked how the old patriarch’s face would glow 
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with a thankful benevolence when he perceived Mrs M‘Queen’s 
advancing state of convalescence. He begged for her till she recovered, 
and never quitted her till he landed her safe in the bosom of her own 
and her husband’s friends in Strathspey. 

Now, Cuddy, this is what I call sounD MoraLITY—pure practical 
morality, unadulterated by any self-interest or theoretical quibbling 
I have often envied the feelings of this old Highlander. There are 
traits of benevolence in his character that do honour to human nature. 
‘To think of a respectable and independent old farmer begging night 
and day to supply the couch of distress, appeared to me rather like a 
romance than a portraiture of real life.” 

“Why, Mr Moody, it has only this fault. It wants generalization for 
true and splendid magnificence; and the moral excellency of the action 
depends on the proximity or remoteness of the consanguinity of the 
parties.” 

“That’s surely an extraordinary grand speech for a herd, Cuddy; 
I gie ye credit for that speech. “The proximity or remoteness of 
consanguinity!’ Ha! ha! ha! Excellent! Well, then, the deed had all 
the moral excellence that could attach to it in that respect, for twelve 
years afterwards it came out that old Nicol Shaw and Mrs M‘Queen 
were no otherwise related than being of the same clan, and he had 
heard her father preach twice or thrice at the distribution of the 
Sacrament of the Supper. 

I said twelve years afterwards, for it was just so much that a 
handsome carriage stopped at the door of the cheap lodgings in the 
Bad town, out of which a beautiful lady looked and asked for old 
Betty Rae. The woman of the house answered that “Betty had gi’en 
up business lang syne, an’ leeved like a leddy now,” and pointed out 
the house. The carriage drove up to the door of a cleanly thatched 
cottage, and this beautiful creature, entering without ceremony, in 
one instant had old Betty in her arms. Betty was confounded; and 
when the divine creature asked the raised-looking dame if she did 
not know her, she replied— 

“Oo, deed no, deed no! how should I ken a grand lady like you? 
But I’s warrant ye’re outher Lady Annandale, or Lady Queensberry, 
or Lady Westeraw, come to speer about the auld story o’ the officer’s 
widow?” 

“Ah! dear, dear Betty, and do you not remember your own child, 
who sat so often on your knee? Do you not remember little Annabell 
M‘Queen?” 

“Aih, gude sauf us to the day! ir ye her? Oh,, the blessings o’ the 
God o’ Heaven be on your bonny face. But ir ye really her? Aih 
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wow! How is your dear blessed mother? Is she leeving yet? And 
how’s auld Nicol Shaw, poor man? But gude sauf us to the day, where 
are ye gaun this gate? O, ye maun forgie an auld doited body, for ’m 
sae happy, I neither ken what I’m doing or saying. I hae good reason 
to bless the day ye entered my poor door. It was a visit of an angel o 
heaven to me; and there has never a night gane ower this auld head 
on whilk I hae nae prayed for your welfare, and your mother’s, at the 
throne o’ grace.” 

To cut short a long story, that was a happy meeting—Annabell was 
on her marriage jaunt—A lovelier flower never bloomed on the banks 
of the Spey, and she was married to a baronet, a most amiable young 
man, while her mother was still living, healthy and happy, in the 
house of Colonel M‘Queen, her husband’s father. But neither of them 
ever forgot, or ever will forget, auld Betty Rae and the cheap lodgings 
i the Bad town.” 


Mount BENGER, 
14th May, 1829. 


A Tale of the Martyrs 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


RED TAM HarKNESS came into the farm-house of Garrick, in the parish 
of Closeburn, one day, and began to look about for some place to 
hide in, when the goodwife, whose name was Jane Kilpatrick, said 
to him in great alarm, “What’s the matter, what’s the matter, Tam 
Harkness?” 

“Hide me, or else I’m a dead man: that’s the present matter, 
goodwife,” said he. “But yet, when I have time, if ever I hae mair 
time, I have heavy news for you. For Christ’s sake, hide me, Jane, for 
the killers are hard at hand.” 

Jane Kilpatrick sprung to her feet, but she was quite benumbed 
and powerless. She ran to one press, and opened it, and then to 
another; there was not room to stuff a clog into either of them. She 
looked into a bed; there was no shelter there, and her knees began 
to plait under her weight with terror. The voices of the troopers 
were by this time heard fast approaching, and Harkness had no other 
shift, but in one moment to conceal himself behind the outer door, 
which stood open, yet the place where he stood was quite dark. He 
heard one of them say to another, “I fear the scoundrel is not here 
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after all. Guard the outhouses.” 

On that three or four of the troopers rushed by him, and began to 
search the house and examine the inmates. Harkness that moment 
slid out without being observed, and tried to escape up a narrow 
glen called Kinrivvah, immediately behind the house; but unluckily 
two troopers, who had been in another chase, there met him in the 
face. When he perceived them he turned and ran to the eastward: 
on which they both fired, which raised the alarm, and instantly the 
whole pack were after him. It was afterwards conjectured that one of 
the shots had wounded him, for, though he, with others, had been 
nearly surrounded that morning, and twice waylaid, he had quite 
outrun the soldiers; but now it was observed that some of them began 
to gain ground on him, and they still continued firing, till at length he 
fell in a kind of slough east from the farm-house of Locherben, where 
they came up to him, and ran him through with their bayonets. The 
spot is called Red ‘Tam’s Gutter to this day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first who went to his mangled 
corpse,—a woful sight, lying in the slough, and sore did she lament 
the loss of that poor and honest man. But there was more; she came 
to his corpse by a sort of yearning impatience to learn what was the 
woful news he had to communicate to her. But, alas, the intelligence 
was lost, and the man to whose bosom alone it had haply been 
confided was no more; yet Jane could scarcely prevail on herself to 
have any fears for her own husband, for she knew him to be in perfectly 
safe hiding in Glen-Gorar; still Tam’s last words hung heavy on her 
mind. They were both suspected to have been at the harmless rising 
at Enterkin, for the relief of a favourite minister, which was effected; 
and that was the extent of their crime. And though it was only 
suspicion, four men were shot on the hills that morning, without 
trial or examination, and their bodies forbidden Christian burial. 

One of these four was John Weir of Garrick, the husband of Jane 
Kilpatrick, a man of great worth and honour, and universally 
respected. He had left his hiding-place in order to carry some 
intelligence to his friends, and to pray with them, but was entrapped 
among them and slain. Still there was no intelligence brought to his 
family, save the single expression that fell from the lips of Thomas 
Harkness in a moment of distraction. Nevertheless Jane could not 
rest, but set out all the way to her sister’s house in Glen-Gorar, in 
Crawford-muir, and arrived there at eleven o’clock on a Sabbath 
evening. The family being at prayers when she went, and the house 
dark, she stood still behind the hallan, and all the time was convinced 
that the voice of the man that prayed was the voice of her husband, 
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John Weir. All the time that fervent prayer lasted the tears of joy ran 
from her eyes, and her heart beat with gratitude to her Maker as she 
drank into her soul every sentence of the petitions and thanksgiving. 
Accordingly, when worship was ended, and the candle lighted, she 
went forward with a light heart and joyful countenance, her sister 
embraced her, though manifestly embarrassed and troubled at seeing 
her there at such a time. From her she flew to embrace her husband, 
but he stood still like a statue, and did not meet her embrace. She 
gazed at him—she grew pale, and, sitting down, she covered her face 
with her apron. This man was one of her husband’s brothers, likewise 
in hiding, whom she had never before seen, but the tones of his 
voice, and even the devotional expressions that he used, were so 
like her husband’s, that she mistook them for his. 

All was now grief and consternation, for John Weir had not been 
seen or heard of there since Wednesday evening, when he had gone 
to warn his friends of some impending danger; but they all tried to 
comfort each other as well as they could, and, in particular, by saying, 
they were all in the Lord’s hand, and it behoved him to do with them 
as seemed to him good, with many other expressions of piety and 
submission. But the next morning, when the two sisters were about 
to part, the one says to the other, “Jane, I cannot help telling you a 
strange confused dream that I had just afore ye wakened me. Ye ken 
I pit nae faith in dreams, and I dinna want you to regard it; but it is as 
good for friends to tell them to ane anither, and then, if ought turn 
out like it in the course o’ providence, it may bring it to baith their 
minds that their spirits had been conversmg with God.” 

“Na, na, Aggie, I want nane o’ your confused dreams. I hae other 
things to think o’, and mony’s the time an’ oft ye hae deaved me wi’ 
them, an’ sometimes made me angry.” 

“I never bade ye believe them, Jeanie, but I likit ay to tell them to 
you, and this I daresay rase out o’ our conversation yestreen. But I 
thought I was away, ye see, I dinna ken where I was; and I was 
fear’d an’ confused, thinking I had lost my way. And then I came to 
an auld man, an’ he says to me, ‘Is it the road to heaven that you are 
seeking, Aggie?” An’ I said, ‘Aye, for I didna like to deny’t. 

“Then [ll tell you where ye maun gang,’ said he, ‘ye maun gang 
up by the head of yon dark, mossy cleuch, an’ you will find ane there 
that will show you the road to heaven;’ and I said, ‘Aye,’ for I didna 
like to refuse, although it was an uncouth-looking road, and ane that 
I didna like to gang. But when I gangs to the cleuch head, wha does 
I see sitting there but your ain goodman, John Weir, and I thought I 
never saw him look sae weel; and when I gaed close up to him, there 
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I sees another John Weir, lying strippit to the sark, an’ a’ beddit in 
blood. He was cauld dead, and his head turned to the ae side; and 
when I saw siccan a sight, I was terrified, an’ held wide off him. But 
I Bangs up to the living John Weir, and says to him, ‘Gudeman, how’s 
this?” 

‘Dinna ye see how it is, sister Aggie?” says he, ‘I’m just set to herd 
this poor man that’s lying here.’ 

“Then I think ye’ll no hae a sair post, John,’ says I, ‘for he disna 
look as he wad rin far away.’ It was a very unreverend speak 0’ me, 
sister, but these were the words that I thought I said; an’ as it is but a 
dream, ye ken ye needna heed it. 

‘Alas, poor Aggie!’ says he, ‘ye are still in the gall o’ bitterness yet. 
Look o’er your right shoulder, an’ you will see what I hae to do” An’ 
sae I looks o’er my right shoulder, an’ there I sees a haill drove o’ 
foxes an’ wulcats, an’ fumarts an’ martins, an’ corbey craws, an’ a 
hunder vile beasts, a’ stannin round wi’ glarin een, eager to be at the 
corpse o’ the dead John Weir; an’ then I was terribly astoundit, an’ I 
says to him, ‘Goodman, how’s this?” 

‘I am commissioned to keep these awa,’ says he. ‘Do ye think 
these een that are yet to open in the light o’ heaven, and that tongue 
that has to syllable the praises of a Redeemer far within yon sky, 
should be left to become the prey o’ siccan vermin as these!’ 

‘Will it make sae verra muckle difference, John Weir,’ says I, 
‘whether the carcass is eaten up by these or by the worms?” 

‘Ah, Aggie, Aggie! worms are worms; but ye little wat what these 
are,’ says he. ‘But John Weir has warred with them a’ his life, an’ that 
to some purpose, and they maunna get the advantage o’ him now. 

‘But which is the right John Weir?” says I, ‘for here is ane lying 
stiff and lappered in his blood, and another in health and strength 
and sound mind. 

‘Tam the right John Wei, says he. ‘Did you ever think the goodman 
o Garrick could die? Na, na, Aggie; Clavers can only kill the body, 
an’ that’s but the poorest part of the man. But where are you gaun 
this wild gate?’ 

‘I was directed this way on my road to heaven,’ says I. 

‘Ay, an’ ye were directed right then,’ says he. ‘For this is the direct 
path to heaven, and there is no other.’ 

‘That is very extraordinary, says I. ‘And, pray, what is the name 
of this place, that I may direct my sister Jane, your wife, and all my 
friends, by the same way?” 

‘This is Faith’s Hope, says he.” 

But behold, at the mention of this place, Jane Kilpatrick of Garrick 
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arose slowly up to her feet and held up both her hands. “Hold, hold, 
sister Aggie,” cried she, “you have told enough. Was it in the head of 
Faith’s Hope that you saw this vision of my dead husband?” 

“Yes: but at the same time I saw your husband alive.” 

“Then I fear your dream has a double meaning,” said she. “For 
though it appears like a religious allegory, you do not know that 
there really is such a place, and that not very far from our house. I 
have often laughed at your dreams, sister, but this one hurries me 
from you to-day with a heavy and a trembling heart.” 

Jane left Glen-Gorar by the break of day, and took her way through 
the wild ranges of Crawford-muir, straight for the head of Faith’s 
Hope. She had some bread in her lap, and a little bible that she 
always carried with her, and without one to assist or comfort her, 
she went in search of her lost husband. Before she reached the head 
of that wild glen, the day was far spent, and the sun wearing down. 
The valley of the Nith lay spread far below her, in all its beauty, but 
around her there was nothing but darkness, dread, and desolation. 
The mist hovered on the hills, and on the skirts of the mist the ravens 
sailed about in circles, croaking furiously, which had a most ominous 
effect on the heart of poor Jane. As she advanced farther up, she 
perceived a fox and an eagle sitting over against each other, watching 
something which yet they seemed terrified to approach; and right 
between them in a little green hollow, surrounded by black haggs, 
she found the corpse of her husband in the same manner as described 
by her sister. He was stripped of his coat and vest, which it was 
thought, he had thrown from him when flying from the soldiers, to 
enable him to effect his escape. He was shot through the heart with 
two bullets, but nothing relating to his death was ever known, whether 
he died praying, or was shot as he fled; but there was he found 
lying, bathed in his blood, in the wilderness, and none of the wild 
beasts of the forest had dared to touch his lifeless form. 

The bitterness of death was now past with poor Jane. Her staff 
and shield was taken from her right hand, and laid low in death by 
the violence of wicked men. True, she had still a home to go to, 
although that home was robbed and spoiled; but she found that 
without /zm it was no home, and that where his beloved form reposed, 
that was the home of her rest. She washed all his wounds, and the 
stains of blood from his body, tied her napkin round his face, covered 
him with her apron, and sat down and watched beside him all the 
live-long night, praying to the Almighty, and singing hymns and 
spiritual songs alternately. The next day she warned her friends and 
neighbours, who went with her on the following night, and buried 
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him privately in the north-west corner of the churchyard of Morton. 
The following verses are merely some of her own words versified, 
as she was sitting by his corpse in the wild glen, or rather the thoughts 
that she described as having passed through her heart. 


JOHN WEIR, A BALLAD. 


1. 

I canna greet for thee, my John Weir, 
O, I canna greet for thee; 

For the hand o’ heaven lies heavy here, 
And this sair weird I maun dree. 

They harried us first 0’ cow and ewe, 
With curses and crueltye, 

And now they hae shed thy dear life blood, 
An what’s to become o’ me? 

I am left a helpless widow here, 
O, what’s to become o’ me? 


ae 

I hae born thee seven sons, John Wer, 
And nursed them upon my knee; 

But two are fled to their father’s hame, 
Frae the evils awaiting thee; 

Their little green graves lie side by side, 
Like twins in fond ally, 

But in beside thy children dear 
Thy dust maun never lie— 

Like an outcast © the earth, John Wer, 
In the moorland thou maun lie. 


3. 
But though thou lie at the back o’ the dyke, 
Or in hagg o’ the mountain hee, 
Wherever thy loved dust remains, 
It is sacred ground to me. 
And there will I watch, and there will I pray, 
For tears I now hae nane, 
For the injuries done by wicked men 
Have sear’d my simple brain. 
Even over thy pale corpse, John Wer, 
I try to weep in vain. 
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4, 
But soon shall our oppressors’ sway 
In desolation lie, 
Like autumn flowers it shall decay, 
And in its foulness die. 

The tyrant’s reign, the tyrant’s name, 
Whose rule hath never thriven, 
The blood of saints hath blotted out 
Both from the earth and heaven— 
For this dear blood of thine, John Weir, 

Can never be forgiven. 


O, Love’s a Bitter’ Thing to Bide 


O, Love’s a bitter thing to bide, 

The lad that drees it’s to be pitied; 
It blinds to a’ the warld beside, 

And maks a body dilde and dited; 
It lies sae sair at my breast bane, 

My heart is melting saft an’ safter; 
To dee outright I wad be fain, 

Wer’t no for fear what may be after. 


I dinna ken what course to steer, 

I’m sae to dool an’ daftness driven, 
For ane sae lovely, sweet, an’ dear, 

Sure never breath’d the breeze o’ heaven; 
O there’s a soul beams in her ee, 

Ae blink o’t maks ane’s spirit gladder, 
And ay the mair she gecks at me, 

It pits me aye in love the madder. 


Love winna heal, it winna thole, 

You canna shun’t even when you fear it; 
An’ O, this sickness 0’ the soul, 

"Tis past the power of man to bear it! 
And yet to mak o’ her a wife, 

I couldna square it wi’ my duty, 
I'd like to see her a’ her life 


Remain a virgin in her beauty; 


10 


15 


20 
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As pure as bonny as she’s now, 25 
The walks of human life adorning; 
As blithe as bird upon the bough, 
As sweet as breeze of summer morning. 
Love paints the earth, it paints the sky, 
Av’ tints each lovely hue of Nature, 30 
And makes to the enchanted eye 
An angel of a mortal creature. 


A Letter about Men and Women 
From the Ettrick Shepherd 


DEAR SIR, 
PoPE says, the proper study of mankind is man; and perhaps he is 
right: but I wish he had told us in what point of view he was to be 
studied; for really the diversities of body, mind, and character, among 
the human race, are so prodigious, and so far beyond classification, 
that to study him thoroughly is impracticable. I could easily write a 
grand article on him in this manner:—Man, though enveloped in a 
form of clay, is nevertheless the peculiar emanation of the divinity! 
For, does he not exhibit proofs of his high origin in the admirable 
structure of his whole frame, the beautiful arrangement of his features, 
and more especially in his powers of reflection, thought, and invention, 
as well as his surprising capability of carrying into execution his 
plans and conceptions? Of all terrestrial beings, indeed, man appears 
as it were an abstract of creation, the offspring and the sovereign of 


the earth— 


Nature in man capacious souls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expressive of their thought; 
In man the God descends, and joys to find 

The narrow image of his greater mind. 


This is all very well, Mr Hogg, though nothing new, you will say; 
but is there not another portrait to be drawn; and, after viewing him 
in the possession of all his distinguished excellencies, how vastly 
indebted is he to the influence of cultivation! And how humiliating is 
the consideration, that in an uncivilized state he evinces comparatively 
little superiority to the beasts that perish! 

This consideration makes me to lean very much to the theory of 
Lord Monboddo, which I think a most ingenious one; for really it 1s 
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hardly feasible that man can be both a distinct genus and a distinct 
species. But the theory was too degrading for the proud heart of 
man to admit, and was, therefore, universally cried down; though, 
even in a moral point of view, it was an excellent one; because, if the 
near approximation of the one species to the other is to be viewed as 
a bodily degradation, is it not, on the other hand, a most powerful 
stimulus to a noble and virtuous elevation of mind? For he who has 
a mean opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in no higher a 
rank than he has allotted himself in his own estimation. 

Had our poet said that the proper study of mankind was WOMAN, it 
would have been more to the purpose; and there he would have 
gotten every man in the world to have joined him, although every 
class would have taken her from a different point of view. The poet 
would have viewed her as a thing of the most perfect beauty and 
adoration,—as the connecting link between heaven and earth.—The 
ereat agricultural improvers, such as Sir John Sinclair, Mr Rennie of 
Phantassie, and Gideon Scott, would merely have studied her 
proportions with a view to the improvement of the breed.—The lover, 
as the being in whose society all earthly happiness is centred.—The 
anchorite and querulous divine, as the root and spring of all evil. 
And the student of anatomy, as a grand and glorious subject for 
dissection! 

There is no doubt that the proper study of mankind is WOMAN; and 
Mr Pope was wrong; for the endless variety of character among the 
sex is of itself a mine, endless and inexhaustible; but to study them 
in their domestic capacity, is the sweetest of all— 


Man may for wealth or glory roam, 
But woman must be blest at home. 
‘To this her efforts ever tend, 

"Tis her great object and her end. 


So says one poet, I have forgot his name. Another hath this 
expression— 


O woman! lovely woman! Nature form’d thee 
‘Io temper man; we had been brutes without thee. 


But the sweetest thing that ever was said of woman in this amiable 
capacity, or ever will be said again, is by a contemporary:—“A 
woman's whole life is a history of the affections. The heart is her 
world; it is there her ambition strives for empire; it is there her avarice 
seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympathies in 
adventure; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection; 
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and i: shipwrecked, her case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy of the 
heart!” 

Then with respect to her beauty, I require not to search for 
quotations; for there I could go on myself rhyming for hours together, 
and that very prettily too, as you know very well, sir; and as Mrs 
Grant knows as well, though she chose to deny it; and as all the rest 
of the beautiful and accomplished ladies in Edinburgh know, or might 
know; and if they do not, they shall know, for here goes! and 
remember, it is all off-hand; at least, it is so far off-hand, that I only 
just lift my eyes on Yarrow, and the hill beyond it, between every 
two lines. Now, I must begin with her very young, from a certain 
vision that I have this moment in my eye:— 


A gleesome elfin, coy and wild, 
Neither a woman nor a child; 

But dancing on the verge between, 
With air and motion cherubim. 

‘Too gay to mark the mystic bound; 
Almost too light to tread the ground. 
Weak childhood’s toys and trifles o’er, 
And maidhood’s glories all before. 
How can such being, pure, refined, 
But tread upon the yielding wind! 
An eaglet o'er her skoora riven; 

A cygnet on the skirts of heaven; 

A streamer in the ether blue; 

A rainbow on the morning dew; 

A thing to place on fairy throne, 
And lover’s mind to dwell upon. 


For me, I’m beauty’s slave confest; 
Without it, hopeless and unblest; 

And so are all, gainsay who can: 

For what would be the life of man, 

If left in desert or in isle, 

Unlighted up by beauty’s smile? 

Even though he boasted monarch’s name, 
And o’er his own sex reign’d supreme, 
With thousands bending to his sway, 
If lovely Woman were away— 

What were his life? what could it be? 
A vapour on a shoreless sea, 

A troubled cloud, in darkness toss’d, 
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Along the waste of waters lost; 
A ship deserted in the gale, 
Without a steersman, or a sail, 
A star, or beacon-light before, 
Or hope or haven evermore, 
A thing without a human tie— 
Unloved to live, unwept to die. 


Take Woman as her God hath made her, 
And not as mankind may degrade her; 
Else as well may you take the storm, 
In all its hideousness, to form 

An estimate of nature’s cheer, 

And glories of the bounteous year; 
Take her in all her filial duty— 

A virgin glowing in her beauty; 

And say, if such a form is given 

For loveliness by bounteous Heaven! 
The mantling blush so sweetly spread, 
Changing the pale rose to the red; 
The downy locks with roses twined, 
Or wanton waving in the wind. 

The graceful form, the gliding tread, 
Too light to bruise the daisy’s head; 
And smile, that, like the morning dew, 
Sheds gladness on the gazer’s view.— 
O wake me from my raptured dream, 
For more than perilous is the theme! 


What think you of that, Mr North? I'll take a bet of five to one, 
that there is not a bard in Britain shall beat me at rhyming about the 
beauty of woman. Nay, I challenge them all to the trial, except 
Professor Wilson, in whose case the bets are only to be equal; and 
leaving Queen Mary, Queen Hynde, Mary Lee, Kilmeny, and all the 
names that end with “y” out of the question, I shall start with any of 
them on new ground. 

But there are many characters among the sex with whom I am 
delighted, and who are the very reverses of being beautiful. You are 
badly off for original characters among the Edinburgh ladies! You 
have plenty of beauty, elegance, and accomplishment; but then they 
are all of the same kind. You surely have a sort of steam-engine, like 
a mill, that grinds them all into the same polish; for once one has met 
with a delightful creature, whom it is impossible not to admire, after 
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going on and on, he comes to a thousand, whose beauty and qualities 
are precisely of the same proportions, and he knows not which is 
the original. 

Therefore, sir, I may truly say of you, as the Scotsman said of the 
English, after having been at Liverpool for three weeks, on a visit to 
his son: “Weel, John, tell us what ye think o’ the English now, after ye 
hae been sae lang amang them?” 

“Why, ’deed, to tell the truth, they’re no that ill folks ava, thae 
Englishers. They’re guid fallows o’ their meat an’ drink, and 
excessively good-natured. But, O man, they are badly off for a 
language! I never saw ought like it, man; for it is wi’ the greatest 
defeeckwulty ane can ken a word they say. An’ for as plain as I 
speak—an it is weel kend there’s no a man in a’ Annandale speaks 
plainer nor me—deil be on them gin they could ken what I said! It is 
really waesome to be amang them; for, O man, they are badly off for 
a language!” 

So say I of you, sir. O! man, but you are badly off for original 
female characters. It is in the inland dales of Scotland where we 
have them in all their native symmetry of mind, while every one of 
these mental structures differs as much from the rest as the Gothic 
style from the Corinthian. Among the farmers’ wives in the west of 
Scotland, from the Clyde to the Solway, this is peculiarly the case—I 
mean among the working farmers, with which industrious class the 
greater part of that populous district of the realm is stocked. There 
you find a new character at the head of affairs in every household— 
a distinct species of being from all the rest, who does not follow the 
example of her neighbours in one instance, not even in churning the 
milk—yet every one of these is strenuously aiming at the same 
purpose, that of “garring ends meet.” 

We have some few of those here, too, but not so many. I have one 
in my eye, whom I shall denominate the Goodwife o’ ‘Traquair, who, 
if the position be admitted, that the proper study of mankind is WOMAN, 
is one of the richest studies I have seen. When she comes first into a 
party of her own class, a stranger would think, as I have erst done, 
that she was going to quarrel with every one present. She snaps at 
one, finds fault with another, and contradicts a third plump to his 
face; but by the time she has been fifteen or twenty minutes in the 
party, she enters into all their sympathies and humours with the 
deepest interest, and will converse about them for a whole day or 
night. All the evil deeds that men or women do she ascribes to the 
corruption of our nature, a hint of which mingles almost with every 
one of her remarks, and has a most happy effect. Once she begins, 
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hervolubility is without end, yet she always complains that she cannot 
get a word spoken—no, not a single word she can get thrust in, the 
rest are all so intent on speaking! Then her husband, who takes his 
snuff and glass rather heartily, is the constant butt of her raillery. 
When other topics begin to flag in interest, she turns on him, which 
is a source of never-ending excitation and amusement. She has 
frequently caught him in scrapes, real or pretended, with the servant 
maids, with which she is quite delighted, as she calls it “getting a girn 
in his neck;” and I have seen him so hard put to it, that he had no 
other resource but to take out his mull and offer her a snuff. 

This was on a particularly trying occasion for him. There was 
then a very pretty girl a servant in the house, named Peggy’ Thomson; 
she was modest and virtuous; and as the Goodman, when in his 
cups, was frequently teasing her, she did not like it, and told the 
Goodwife that she intended to leave the service on that account. 
The Goodwife laughed heartily at the girl’s foolish conceit, and 
desired her never to regard him, for he was the most harmless, good- 
natured being in existence, “but had joost gottin a gate o’ pooking at 
the lasses, an’ coudna let it alane.” 

Peggy seeming hardly to take in this character of her master, the 
Goodwife pressed her to tell what she was afraid of; and Peggy at 
length answered, that he had pressed her very much for a private 
meeting in the cowhouse, and that so earnestly, that she was one 
night on the very point of complying; and therefore she would not 
run the risk again. The Goodwife was both pleased and amused 
with Peggy’s simplicity and fears, and requested her to set the tryste 
with the Goodman at once, assuring her that he durst not for his life 
keep it; “and if he do,” added she, “I will come in with a candle and 
catch him, which will be the best sport of all.” Peggy’s modesty, 
however, took the alarm, and she refused to follow the Goodwife’s 
injunctions. 

At length it was agreed that Peggy should set the tryste, which she 
did, and the Goodwife, dressed in Peggy’s clothes, attended in her 
place. Perhaps the Goodwife made that story worse than it was, but 
as she described it, it was a rich one. That he might screw up his 
courage, he went over to the inn, and filled himself more than half- 
seas-over, and then attended at the time and place appointed. The 
Goodwife was there before him, and sat for a good while listening, 
while he apostrophized himself—“Well; here I am!—I say—Goodman, 
are you sure that last jug hasna rather dumbfoundered you? Think? 
No-I think not-I deny it—I’m rather steady—steady, boys, steady! I 
say, Peggy, are you here? Where are you, you sly elf? I hear you 
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puffing like to burst with laughter, but I'll find you out.” 

Here the Goodman, as she described it, went groping in the dark 
towards the sound he heard, till, coming in contact with a cow that 
was lying puffing and chewing her cud, he stumbled over her, fell on 
her horns, and hurt himself. The cow, springing up in great 
perturbation of mind, threw the Goodman upon another lying cow, 
and that upon another, and another, till they tumbled him from the 
one end of the byre half-way to the other, while he was cursing them 
all the way. The Goodwife suppressed her laughter as well as she 
could, but he overheard her; and still taking her for Peggy Thomson, 
he hasted towards her, threatening revenge: but instantly stopped 
short, with a “What’s that? Dang it, I hae broken my nose! This is 
most extraordinar! When I was hauding out my arms at their full 
length, that my nose should be the langest o’ the three! Ane wad 
think it was impossible. Where are you, you little elf? You sweet 
little rogue, where are you, I say?” 

Here the Goodwife recited the whole particulars of the interview, 
which it is needless to recapitulate; and at length she left him, and 
made her way into the house. All passed quietly over, and the 
Goodman believed he had had a meeting with the young, the lovely, 
and the modest Peggy Thomson. But, behold, the next day, as soon 
as the Goodwife got all the lads and lasses assembled in the kitchen, 
she wiled the Goodman in among them on pretence of taking some 
directions from him, and after these were all settled, she said, “But I 
hae a queer story to tell you, Goodman.—What’s that? Dang it, I hae 
broken my nose! wha could hae trowed my nose was langer than 
baith my arms?” 

The Goodman stared as if his eyes would have leapt from their 
sockets. 

“An’ I'll tell you mair—Ah! ae kiss o’ that velvet cheek is worth 
twenty of an auld wife! A plague on auld wives an’ horned cows! say 
[2 

The Goodman took out his mull, took a hearty pinch, and 
presenting it to his helpmate, said, “I say,-my bonny woman, | think 
the best thing ye can do is for till tak a snuff.” 

“No I thank you, sir. You are very hardly set, I think.” 

“Hemh! I say, I think you had better tak ane.-Hemh!” 


I was once in the Goodwife’s kitchen about breakfast time, when 
the shepherd and the ploughman lads and servant lasses were all 
present; a great noise of laughter ensued, of which perhaps I was 
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partly the cause. The Goodwife came in like a fiery dragon, and I 
think I yet remember her speech word for word, although, had it 
been of late years, I could not have remembered a syllable. 

“What’s a’ this guffawing and gabbling about, now when the sun 
is at the south kip, the kye rowting on the loan, the hay lying im the 
swathe, the kirn to kirn, an’ the peats to bigg? Glaikit giglets! Do ye 
think to get through the warld this gate? Tehee, hee—heeing about 
the lads, an’ about courting favours, an’ kissing strings, an’ your 
master’s wark lying at the wa’! An’ yet ye will set up your jaws and 
insist on the highest wages, and the best o’ fare in the coontry! An’ a’ 
for domg what? Curling your locks, forsooth; decking out your bit 
mortal clay bodies; primming wi’ your smirks an’ your dimples, and 
rinning jinking an’ jowking after the bonny lads!” 

Here the lasses, who seemed to delight in their mistress’s scolding, 
began to protest, with one voice, that they cared not for the lads; 
when she went on—“There we go! There we go! Ik ane ready wi a 
bit lee in her mouth, an’ a’ to cloak the waefw’ corruption o’ her nature! 
Ay, lack-a-day! that’s our besetting sin—the stain—the fruit-maele 0’ 
the original transgression! Poor things, poor things! you bloom, 
blowze, flirt, an’ flash on for a day, an’ then a’ down to poverty, pains, 
duds, an’ debility. Poor things, poor things! There’s nae help for it! It 
is the preemary curse on us, an’ we canna get aboon’t! We were the 
first to sin, an’ we maun aye be the first to suffer! Our state’s but a 
state o’ suffering frae beginning to end; an’ really I can hardly blame 
you for making the maist o’ your youthfu’ day.—But bless me, will 
you stand haverhavering on there till the day be done, an’ no gang 
to your wark? I never saw the like o’ you, for there’s nae end o’ your 
speaking!” 

“Ay! now, Goodwife, ye hae just said a’ yoursell. I’m sure ye hae 
gotten a’ to say for me.” 

“Weel, I never heard sic impertinence! I’ll refer to him there, wha 
is an orra man, if I hae ever gottin in ae word. Gae away to your 
wark wi’ ye, idle huzzies! An’ be sure to come in i’ time for your 
dinner, for I’se warrand ye’ll soon be growin’ hungry, poor things. 
Young creatures maun aye be feeding.” 

‘There was another time that the Goodwife and one of her lasses, 
Annie Blakely, were arguing about original sin, when the latter 
observed,—“I am sure, Goodwife, you will acknowledge this, that 
that same original sin, which ye blame for a’ the evil under the sun, 
although it began wi’ stealing, yet hasna left us women folks ony 
inclination to steal.” 


“Has it no, hinny? Has it no left you ony inklin’ to steal, think ye? 
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I wish you kend your ain hearts, and your ain natures, as weel as I 
do! What then gars you like to take a piece in the pantry, out 0’ my 
sight, ten times better than at the kitchen table afore us a’? Ye dinna 
ken, I fancy, that I’m obleeged to hide the meat that I want to hae 
first eaten? Then it soon gangs!—vanishes!—the cats tak it!—the rottans 
hae been in hand wi it!—the dogs hae gotten into the pantry! Whereas, 
were I presenting it on the kitchen table, there wadna be a bite o’ it 
tasted. Ye dinna ken your ain natures, poor things, nor the strong 
bias ye hae to lean to the wrang side, which a’ springs frae natural 
corruption! an’ till aince ye become sensible o’ that, you will never 
be able to correct or check a single error in your lives. Ye like a’ 
hidden an’ forbidden things, an’ despise whatever is pressed on you. 
O ay! O ay! stolen waters are sweet, an’ bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant to women! Tell me this, now, Annie, what gars you like so 
weel to kiss an’ toy wi a bonny lad in the mirk, and yet, though you 
like him ever sae weel, what wad ye say war he to use ony freedoms 
wi you afore our een?” 

“Indeed, Goodwife, I would take him in the teeth.” 

“There we go! There we go! A’ frae the same source! A’ frae the 
same fountain-head, that the first sin has puddled and stained sae 
grievously, it will never clear again till the end o’ time! If a spring be 
fouled on its way down the brae, it will soon brighten up again, for 
the clear water behind will wash away all impurities. But when the 
fountain-head has the foul stain in it, there is naething can purify that 
away! Ah, lack-a-day! naething else but mixing wi’ the ocean 0’ 
eternity, and then rising again to the heavens purified to dew! But 
gae away—gae away to your wark; for gin I wad but stand an’ listen 
to you, shame fa’ me if ye wadna clatter on till night!” 

This, sir, is but one original sketch among many that I could give; 
but as I meant, when I began this letter, to have written on a different 
subject altogether, had my pen not run away with me, and it being 
too late to begin that now, I shall subscribe myself, as usual, yours 
most truly, 

JAMES Hoce. 


MounrtT-BENGER, 
July 13, 1829. 
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Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve 


Let them cant about Adam and Eve—frae my saul 
I’m mair gien to lamenting Beélzebub’s fall. 
Though the beasts were a’ tame, and the streams were a’ clear, 
And the bowers were in blossom a’ through the lang year— 
Our ain warld wad serve me for an Eden atweel, 5 
An it werena for fear 0’ the Meikle Black Deu. 

CHorus—“ Our ain warld,’ &c. 


I was born to a lairdship on sweet Teviot side, 
My hills they are green, and my holms they are wide, 
I hae ewes by the hundred, and kye by the score, 10 
And there’s meal, and there’s maut, and there’s whisky galore— 
And this warld wad serve me for an Eden atweel, 
An it werena for fear o’ the Meikle Black Deil. 

CuHorus—“ Our ain warld,” &c. 


There is Jenny, jimp Jenny—and blythe bonny Kate, 15 

There is Susan the slee—and there’s Bauby the blate, 

There is Jessy, my darling, that kaims back her hair, 

And wee frighten’d Meg, that I met at the fair— 

And this warld would serve me for an Eden atweel, 

An it werena for fear o’ the Meikle Black Deil. 20 
CHorus—“ Our ain warld,” &c. 


The P and the Q. 


[Manuscript Version| 


There was an auld man and he had an auld wife 

And they had a son was the plague o’ their life 

For even frae the time when a bairn on the knee 

He was as contrairy as callant could be 

He gloomed and he skirled when in hard case 5 
He whiles gae his mother a yerk on the face 

And nought sae weel pleased him when he could win at her 
As to gar her auld grey een stand in back-water 

They scolded they drubbed him they ruggit his hair 

They stripped of his claes an’ they skelpit him bare 10 
But he took every chance baith to scart an’ to spar 
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An instead 0’ growing better he rather grew waur 

This old crabbed carle tis hard to make verse on 
His trade was a miller his name was M,Pherson 
And this wicked callant the plague o’ his stock 15 
I ne’er heard his name but it likely was Jock 
For I scarce ever heard of a stripling of game 
The son of an auld pair but Jock was his name 
Iam sure that my mother had twenty old stories 
And every one of them began as before is 20 
Or “There was a man and wife like other fo’k 
Ar’ they had a son am they ca’d him Jock” 
And so it went on—Now this that you’re hearing 
Was ane o’ these stories you'll find it a queer ane 

Jock went to the school—But there rase sic a rumpus 25 
The Scholars were mauled and their noddles grew bumpous 
The pretty wee girls were towzzled and kiss’d 
In spite of their teeth or ere ever they wist 
Good grace how they squeeled in their feckless resistance! 
Good grace how the master ran to their assistance 30 
But yet for as ill as the creatures were guidit 
In every misventure wi Jock they a’ sidit 
The dominie ca’d him a Turk and a Nero 
Grinned, clenched his auld teeth, an’ laid on like a hero 
But no ‘mends could he get; for despite o’ his sway 35 
Jock fought him again twenty times in a day 
Of course Jock’s advancement in learning was slow 
He got with perplexity as far as O 
But the P and the Q that sister and brother 
He d—d them for —s and never won further 40 
He hated the teasing and dominies tattles 
He hated the school except for the battles 
But he likit the wenches and kindly caressed them 
Yet when they would not let him kiss them he thrashd them 
There was ae bit lassie ca’d Phemie Carruthers 45 
That he either lo’ed waur or lo’ed better than others 
From morning to e’en you'd have heard or have seen them 
For peace there was never a moment atween them 
She coudna bide frae him he seemed to bewitch her 
Yet neither wad she let him kiss her nor touch her 50 
But squeeled like a rabbit an’ giggled an’ ran 
Till Jock dang her down wi’ a curse or a ban 
Then mony a sair threshing he got frae her brothers. 
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Dear bought was his flirting wi’ Phemie Carruthers! 
His auld parents kendna what way to bestow him 55 
Or what in the world’s wide range to make o’ him 
He was sent to a smith to yerk at the stiddy 
But he lamed the auld smith and fired the smiddy 
He was sent to a tailor of high estimation 
To learn to make trousers an’ coats in the fashion 60 
But a’ that the tailor could threaten or wheedle 
At every steek Jock gae’m the length o’ the needle 
Ten times in the day he teased him and trick’d him 
Then aince for amusement he fought him and lick'd him 
So snip turn’d him off and accepted another 65 
And Jock went once more to his father and mother 
Then they sent him to sea to efface his reproach 
In fighting the Spaniards the French and the Dutch 
Jock fought w7 them a’ for he happened to hate them 
And whenever he met them he fought them and beat them 70 
Jock fought frae his childhood and never thought ill o't 
But now he acknowledged he whiles got his fill o’t 
Yet of all naval hero’s our country had never 
Than this Jock M,Pherson a sterner or braver 
He fought a hard bout off a place Fennestere we ca’ 75 
Off Egypt Trafalgar and Spanish America 
He fought thirty battles and never retreated 
O’er a’ the hale world that God had created 
An’ for twenty long years for ill or for well ott 
He never saw Britain an’ seldom heard tell o’t 80 
But the sights that Jock saw O no man can concieve them 
Theyre really sae grand fok scarce will believe them 
He crossed both the circles which were rather dark about 
He saw both the poles that fo’ks mak sic a wark about 
When this was disputed then Jock fell a banning 85 
And swear that he saw both the sockets they ran in 
And also the giants austere and outlandish 
That wheeled the earth round like a kirn on its standish 
They were covered with ice and had faces most grievious 
And their forms were mishapen and huge as Ben-Nevis 90 
Yet they stood to their business though fretting an gnarled 
With their canns of bears-grease for the poles of the warld 
Let Barlow and Parry and Franklin commence 
From this as example and learn to speak sense 
Jock sailed where no christian ever had been afore 95 
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And he found out some countries that never were seen afore 
He came to a land where the language they spoke 
Had exactly the sound of the Scottish muir-cock 
With a ick-ickick ock-ockock terribly awkward 
And instead of coming forward their voices went backward 100 
He came to another where young women wore 
Their faces behind and their bottoms before 
And where the young men with the maids they adore most 
Come always right on to embrace them stern foremost 
Jock tried the experiment once and again 105 
But the girls were astonished and giggled amain 
For they fled from behind him in a moment and smack 
Jock came to the ground on the broad of his back 
Which makes me suspect though I hate to asperse 
That their forms were like our’s but their clothes the reverse 110 
Lord Anson and Cook and the whole are a mock 
Compared with the voyages and travels of Jock 
He sailed by both poles as he could win best 
And round the world again from the east to the west 
And so long was he on that voyage away 115 
That he lost half-a-year and a week and a day 
He sailed up the Plate and crossed over the Andes 
He visited Lima and Juan Fernandez 
Then spread all his canvass and westward he ran 
Till he came to the shores of the famous Japan 120 
But Jock thought the natives pronounced it Coo-loo 
And an island beyond it which man never knew 
The half of its wonders no history relates 
For its slates are all gold and its money 1s slates 
And that’s not the worst for if truth you maun ken 125 
The men are all women and the women are men 
“Jock that could not do! You are fairly put out” 
Why sir it did better than one could have thought 
For though its convenience I cannot commend 
It came to the very same thing in the end. 130 
But all was the same in that comical sphere 
For all was the contrary what they are here 
The men wore a cap and the women a wig 
While big things were little and little things big 
The rams were all ewes though it sounds like a lie 136 
The kie were all bulls and the bulls were the kie 
So really without either fable or fiction 
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Their system of breeding surpassed all description 
“Jock how did they breed:” O sir bless your heart 
There comes the most strange and most whimsical part 140 
For ever one creature that walks upon legs 
They all breed from hatching they all sit on eggs 
And to find a mare’s nest ’mid the bright evergreen 
Is as droll a scene as a traveller has seen 
“Do the women sit eggs Jock for that were too bad on’t?” 145 
Faith that sir they do and there perfectly mad on’t 
Than drive off a quean from her nest when in vigour 
You had better encounter a lion or tyger 
And then all their grasses and grain that was sown 
The roots o’t grew up and the corn of it down 150 
And to see the tall trees oft afforded me mirth 
With their roots in the cloud and their tops in the earth 
In short no man born can describe all its rarities 
Perversities puzzles and peculiarities 
Jock rose frae a midshipman up to an Admiral 155 
And now to that island for ever he bade fareweill 
And sailed by a coast that had skies very novel 
The sun was an oblong the moon was an oval 
And from the horizon midway up the skies 
The stars danced outrageously reels and strathspeys 160 
But none of the stars he remembered were there 
He missed his old friends of the virgin and Bear 
Yet those that they had were of brilliant adorning 
All bright as dame Venus the star of the morning 
At midnight there glowed out a radiance within them 165 
As the soul of light and its spirit were in them 
Till even the rude sailors with awe looked upon them 
As if a light sacred and heavenly shone on them 
One ship and one crew—a bold and uncanny ane 
At first sailed with Jock from the mediteranean 170 
But now every thing was with him sesquialter 
As proudly he pass’d by the bay of Gibralter 
He returned a commander accomplished and nautical 
It is true some suspected his actions piratical 
But Jock from such chances and charges got well off 175 
For they happened so distant they ne’er were heard tell of 
He had as much good money gold silver and copper 
As filled to the brim his old father’s mill-hopper 
‘Iwo ships and a frigate all trim and untented 
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Such feats and such fortune are unprecedented! 

Jock bought his old father the lands of Glenwharden 
The old wicked dominie a house and a garden 
And all his schoolfellows that threshed him agoing it 
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He gave them large presents and blessed them for doing it 


Then took for a lady in preference to others 
A wild little deevil ca’d Phemie Carruthers 


But he swore that through life he had never been stopp’d 


By man or by woman with whom e’er he coped 
By all the wild elements roused to commotion 
The roarings of Storm and the rollings of Ocean 
By currents and mountains of icicle blue 


Except the two —-s the P and the Q. 


The p and the q; 
or, The Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


“THERE was an auld man, and he had an auld wife, 
And they had a son was the plague of their life;” 
For even frae the time, when a bairn on the knee, 
He was as contrary as callant could be. 

He gloom’d and he skirl’d, and, when in hard case, 
He whiles gae his mother a yerk on the face; 
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And nought sae weel pleased him, when he could win at her, 


As to gar her mild grey een stand in back-water. 

They scolded, they drubb’d him, they ruggit his hair, 

They stripp’d off his claes, and they skelpit him bare— 

But he took every chance baith to scart and to spar, 

And instead o’ growing better, he rather grew waur. 
This old crabbed carle it is hard to make verse on: 

His trade was a miller, his name was M‘Pherson— 

And this wicked callant, the plague o’ his stock, 

I ne’er heard his name, but I’m sure it was Jock— 

For I never yet heard of a stripling of game, 

The son of an auld pair, but Jock was his name. 

I am sure that my mother had thirty old stories, 

And every one of them began as before 1s; 

Or, “there was a man and wife like other folk, 
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An’ they had a son, an’ they ca’d him Jock;” 
And so it went on—Now this that you're hearing 
Was one of these stories—you’ll find it a queer ane.— 

Jock went to the school—but there rose sic a rumpus!— 25 
The scholars were maul’d, and their noddles grew bumpous; 
The pretty wee girls were weel towzled and kiss’d, 

In spite of their teeth, ay, and oft ere they wist; 
But yet for as ill as the creatures were guided, 
In Jock’s fiery trials wi’ him still they sided. 30 
Good sauf’s, how they squeel’d in their feckless resistance! 
Good sauf’s, how the master ran to their assistance! 
He ca’d Jock a heathen, a Turk, and a Nero, 
Grinn’d, clench’d his auld teeth, and laid on like a hero; 
But no mends could he get—for, despite of his sway, 35 
Jock fought him again twenty times in a day. 
Of course, Jock’s advancement in learning was slow; 
He got with perplexity as far as O; 
But the p and the q, that sister and brother, 
He wish’d at the deil, and he never wan further. 40 
He hated the Dominie’s teasing and tattles— 
He hated the school, except for the battles— 
But he liked the sweet wenches, and kindly caress’d them, 
Yet when they would not let him kiss them, he thrash’d them. 

There was ae bit shy lassie, ca’d Phemie Carruthers, 45 
Whom he either lo’ed waur or lo’ed better than others; 
From morning to e’en you'd have heard or have seen them, 
For peace there was never a moment between them; 

She couldna bide frae him, he seem’d to bewitch her, 

Yet neither wad she let him kiss her or touch her, 50 
But squeel’d like a rabbit, and giggled and ran, 

Till Jock ran her down, wi a curse or a ban. 

Then many a sair drubbing he gat frae her brothers;— 

O dear was his flirting wi’ Phemie Carruthers! 

The auld miller kendna what way to bestow him, 55 

Or what in the world’s wide range to make o’ him; 

For when at the mill, at the meadow, or mart, 

He fought wi’ the horses and coupit the cart; 

He couldna even gang wi’ the horse to the water, 

But there was a battle, and gallop full blatter. 60 
‘To a smith he was enter’d, to yerk at the stiddy, 

But he lamed the auld smith, and he fired the smiddy. 

Then went to a tailor of high estimation, 
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To learn to make trousers and breeks in the fashion; 
But a’ that the tailor could threaten or wheedle, 65 
At every steek Jock gae ’m the length of the needle. 
‘Ten times in a day he provoked him or trick’d him, 
Then ance for amusement he fought and he lick’d him; 
So Snip turn’d him off, and accepted another, 
And Jock went once more to his father and mother. 70 
‘Then they sent him to sea, to efface his reproach, 
In fighting the Spaniards, the French, and the Dutch. 
Jock fought with them all, for he happen’d to hate them; 
Whenever he met them, he fought, and he beat them; 
He fought from his childhood, and never thought ill ot, 75 
But then he acknowledged he whiles got his fill o’t: 
Of all naval heroes, our country had never, 
Than this Jock M‘Pherson, a truer or braver. 
He fought thirty battles, and never retreated, 
Round a’ the hale world that God has created, 80 
And for twenty long years, for ill or for well o’t, 
He never saw Britain, and seldom heard tell o'; 
Yet never in life such resistance he knew, 
Nor retreated, except from the p and the q! 
But the sights that Jock saw—O, no man can conceive them! 85 
They’re really so grand, folks will hardly believe them. 
He cross’d both the circles, which we’re rather dark about, 
He saw both the poles, which folk make sic a wark about; 
And by a most rigid and laboursome scanning, 
Not only the poles, but the sockets they ran in; 90 
And also the giants, austere and outlandish, 
That wheel’d the earth round, like a kirn on its standish; 
They were cover’d with ice, and had faces most grievous, 
And their forms were mis-shapen and huge as Ben-Nevis; 
Yet they stood to their business, though fretting and knarl’d, 95 
With their cans of bear’s grease for the poles of the world. 
Let Barrow, and Parry, and Franklin, commence 
From this as example, and learn to speak sense. 
Jock sailed where no Christian ever had been afore, 
And found out some countries that never were seen afore; 100 
He came to a land where the language they spoke 
Had exactly the sound of the Scottish moorcock, 
With a ick-ick-ick, uck-uck-uck—ne’er was such din heard! 
And instead of coming outward, their voices went inward. 
He came to another, where young women wore 105 
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Their faces behind, and their bottoms before; 
Jock tried to embrace these maids once and again, 
But the girls were confounded, and giggled amain— 
For forward they fled in a moment, and smack 
Jock came to the ground on the broad of his back; 110 
Which makes me suspect—though I hate to asperse— 
That their forms were like ours, but their clothes the reverse. 
Pooh! Franklin’s, and Hall’s, and the whole, are a mock, 
Compared with the voyages and travels of Jock! 

Jock sail’d up a branch of the Plate through the Andes; 115 
He visited Lima and Juan Fernandez; 
Then spread all his canvass, and westward he ran, 
Till he came to the shores of the famous Japan, 
And an island beyond it, which Britons ne’er knew, 
But Jock thought the natives pronounced it Cookoo: 120 
The half of its wonders no history relates, 
For its slates are all gold, and its money is slates! 

* * * * * * 

Jock rose from a midshipman up to an admiral, 
And now to that island for ever he bade farewell, 
And sailed by a coast that had skies very novel, 125 
The sun was an oblong, the moon was an oval; 
And from the horizon midway up the skies, 
The stars danced outrageously reels and strathspeys: 
But none of the stars he remember’d were there, 
He missed his old friends of the Serpent and Bear; 130 
But those that they had were of brilliant adorning, 
All bright as Dame Venus, the star of the morning; 
At midnight there glow’d out a radiance within them, 
As the essence of light and its spirit were in them, 
Till even the rude sailors with awe looked upon them, —_ 135 
As if a light sacred and heavenly shone on them. 

One ship and one crew (a bold and uncanny ane) 
At first sailed with Jock from the Mediterranean; 
But now every thing was with him sesquialter, 
As proudly he passed by the bay of Gibraltar. 140 
He returned a commander, accomplished and nautical; 
It is true, some suspected his conduct piratical; 
But Jock from such chances and charges got well off, 
For they happened so distant they ne’er were heard tell of. 
He had as much good money~gold, silver, and copper— 145 
As filled to the brim his old father’s mill-hopper; 
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‘Iwo ships and a frigate, all trim and untented— 
Such feats and such fortune are unprecedented! 

Jock bought his old father the lands of Glen-Wharden, 
The old wicked Dominie a house and a garden; 150 
And all his school-fellows that thrashed him a-going it, 

He gave them large presents, and blessed them for doing it; 
Then took for his lady, in preference to others, 

The wild little skelpie called Phemie Carruthers. 

But he swore, that through life he had never been stopp’d 155 
By Christian or Pagan with whome’er he coped; 

By all the wild elements roused to commotion, 

The roarings of storm, and the rollings of ocean; 

Wild currents and mountains of icicles blue, 

Except the two bouncers, the p and the q!! 160 
“And blast my two eyes!” Jack would swear and would say, 
“If I do not believe to this here blessed day, 

That the timmers were nothing for all the kick-up just, 
Than a b and a d with their bottoms turn’d upmost!” 


A Singular Letter from Southern Africa 
Communicated by Mr Hoge, the Ettrick Shepherd 


My DEAR FRIEND, 
IN my last I related to you all the circumstances of our settlement 
here, and the prospect that we had of a peaceful and pleasant 
habitation. In truth, it is a fine country, and inhabited by a fine race 
of people, for the Kousies, as far as I have seen of them, are a simple 
and ingenuous race, and Captain Johnstone having ensured the 
friendship and protection of their chief, we lived in the most perfect 
harmony with them, trafficking with them for oxen, for which we 
gave them iron and copper in exchange, the former being held in 
high estimation by them. But alas! sir, such a fate has befallen to me 
since I wrote you last, as I am sure never fell to the lot of a human 
being. And I am now going to relate to you one of those stories 
which, were it to occur in a romance, would be reckoned quite out of 
nature, and beyond all bounds of probability, so true is it, that there 
are many things in heaven and earth that are not dreamed of in our 
philosophy. 

You knew my Agnes from her childhood—you were at our wedding 
at Beattock, and cannot but remember what an amiable and lovely 
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girl she then was. I thought so, and so did you, at least you said you 
never had as bonny a bride on your knee. But you will hardly believe 
that her beauty was then nothing in comparison with what it became 
afterwards; and when she was going about our new settlement with 
our little boy in her arms, I have often fancied that I never saw as 
lovely a human being. 

Be that as it may, the chief Karoo came to me one day with his 
interpreter, whom he caused to make a long palaver about his power, 
and dominion, and virtues, and his great desire to do much good. 
The language of this fellow being a mixture of Kaffre, High Dutch, 
and English, was peculiarly ludicrous, and most of all so when he 
concluded with expressing his lord’s desire to have my wife to be 
his own, and to give me in exchange for her four oxen, the best that 
I could choose from his herd! 

As he made the proposal in presence of my wife, she was so much 
tickled with the absurdity of the proposed barter, and the manner in 
which it was expressed, that she laughed immoderately. Karoo, 
thinking she was delighted with it, eyed her with a look that surpasses 
all description, and then caused his interpreter make another palaver 
to her concerning all the good things she was to enjoy, one of which 
was, that she was to ride upon an ox whose horns were tipped with 
gold. I thanked the great Karoo for his kind intentions, but declared 
my incapability to part with my wife, for that we were one flesh and 
blood, and nothing could separate us but death. He could comprehend 
no such tie as this. All men sold their wives and daughters as they 
listed, I was told,—for that the women were the sole property of the 
men. He had bought many women from the Tambookies, that were 
virgins, and had never given above two cows for any of them; and 
because he desired to have my wife, he had offered me as much for 
her as would purchase four of the best wives in all the two countries, 
and that therefore I was bound to give her up to him. And when I 
told him finally that nothing on earth could induce me to part with 
her, he seemed offended, bit his thumb, knitted his brows, and studied 
long in silence, always casting glances at Agnes of great pathos and 
languishment, which were perfectly irresistible, and ultimately he 
struck his spear’s head in the ground, and offered me ten cows and a 
bull for my wife, and a choice virgin to boot. When this proffer was 
likewise declined, he smiled in derision, telling me I was the son of 
foolishness, and that he foretold I should repent it. Three times he went 
over this, and then went away in high dudgeon. Will you, sir, believe, 


or will any person alive believe, that it was possible I could live to 
repent this? 
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My Wiliam was at this time about eleven months old, but was 
still at the breast, as I could never prevail on his lovely mother to 
wean him, and at the very time of which I am speaking, our little 
settlement was invaded one night by a tribe of those large baboons 
called ourang-outangs, pongos, or wild men of the woods, who did 
great mischief to our fruits, yams, and carrots. From that time we 
kept a great number of guns loaded, and set a watch; and at length 
the depredators were again discovered. We sallied out upon them in 
a body, not without alarm, for they are powerful and vindictive 
animals, and our guns were only loaded with common shot. They 
fled at the first sight of us, and that with such swiftness that we might 
as well have tried to catch deers, but we got one close fire at them, 
and doubtless wounded a number of them, as their course was traced 
with blood. We pursued them as far as the Keys river, which they 
swam, and we lost them. 

Among all the depredators, there was none fell but one youngling, 
which I lifted in my arms, when it looked so pitifully, and cried so 
like a child, that my heart bled for it. A large monster, more than six 
feet high, perceiving that he had lost his cub, returned brandishing a 
huge club, and grinning at me. I wanted to restore the abominable 
brat, for I could not bear the thought of killing it, it was so like a 
human creature; but before I could do this several shots had been 
fired by my companions at the hideous monster, which caused him 
once more to take to his heels, but turning oft as he fled, he made 
threatening gestures at me. A Kousi servant that we had finished the 
cub, and I caused it to be buried. 

The very morning after that but one, Agnes and her black maid 
were milking our few cows upon the green: I was in the garden, and 
William was toddling about pulling flowers, when, all at once, the 
women were alarmed by the sight of a tremendous ourang-outang 
issuing from our house, which they had just left. They seem to have 
been struck dumb and senseless with amazement, for not one of 
them uttered a sound, until the monster, springing forward in one 
moment, snatched up the child and made off with him. Instead of 
coming to me, the women pursued the animal with the child, not 
knowing, I believe, what they were doing. The fearful shrieks which 
they uttered alarmed me, and I ran to the milking green, thinking the 
cows had fallen on the women, as the cattle of that district are ticklish 
for pushing when any way hurt or irritated. Before I reached the 
green where the cows stood, the ourang-outang was fully half a mile 
gone, and only the poor feeble exhausted women running screaming 
after him. For a good while I could not conceive what was the matter, 
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but having my spade in my hand, I followed spontaneously in the 
same direction. Before I overtook the women, I heard the agonized 
cries of my dear boy, my darling William, in the paws of that horrible 
monster. There is no sensation of which the human heart is capable 
that can at all be compared with the horror which at that dreadful 
moment seized on mine. My sinews lost their tension, and my whole 
frame became lax and powerless. I believe I ran faster than usual, 
but then I fell every minute, and as I passed Agnes she fell into a fit. 
Kela-kal, the black girl, with an astonishing presence of mind, had 
gone off at a tangent, without orders, or without being once missed, 
to warn the rest of the settlers, which she did with all expedition. I 
pursued on, breathless, and altogether unnerved with agony; but, 
alas! I rather lost than gained ground. 

I think if I had been fairly started, that through desperation I could 
have overtaken the monster, but the hopelessness of success rendered 
me feeble. The truth is, that he did not make great speed, not nearly 
the speed these animals are wont to make, for he was greatly 
encumbered with the child. You perhaps do not understand the nature 
of these animals—neither do I: but they have this peculiarity, that 
when they are walking leisurely or running down-hill, they walk 
upright like a human being; but when hard pressed on level ground, 
or up-hill, they use their long arms as fore-legs, and then run with 
inconceivable swiftness. When flying with their own young, the 
greater part of them will run nearly twice as fast as an ordinary man, 
for the cubs cling to them with both feet and hands, but as my poor 
William shrunk from the monster’s touch, he was obliged to embrace 
him closely with one paw, and run on three, and still in that manner 
he outran me. O may never earthly parent be engaged in such a 
heart-rending pursuit! Keeping still his distance before me, he reached 
the Keys river, and there the last gleam of hope closed on me, for I 
could not swim while the ourang-outang, with much acuteness, threw 
the child across his shoulders, held him by the feet with one paw, 
and with the other three stemmed the river, though then in flood, 
with amazing rapidity. It was at this dreadful moment that my beloved 
babe got his eyes on me as I ran across the plain towards him, and I 
saw him holding up his little hands in the midst of the foaming flood, 
and crying out, “Pa! pa! pa!” which he seemed to utter with a sort of 
desperate joy at seeing me approach. 

Alas, that sight was the last, for in two minutes thereafter the 
monster vanished, with my dear child, in the jungles and woods 
beyond the river, and then my course was stayed, for to have thrown 
myself in, would only have been committing suicide, and leaving a 
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destitute widow in a foreign land. I had therefore no other resource 
but to throw myself down, and pour out my soul in lamentation and 
prayer to God. From this state of hapless misery, 1 was quickly 
aroused by the sight of twelve of my countrymen coming full speed 
across the plain on my track. They were all armed and stripped for 
the pursuit, and four of them, some of whom you know, Adam 
Johnstone, Adam Haliday, Peter Carruthers, and Joseph Nicholson, 
being excellent swimmers, plunged at once into the river and swam 
across, though not without both difficulty and danger, and without 
loss of time continued the pursuit. 

The remainder of us, nine in number, were obliged to go half a 
day’s journey up the river, to a place called Shekah, where the 
Tambookies dragged us over on a hurdle; and we there procured a 
Kousi, who had a hound, which he pretended could follow the track 
of an ourang-outang over the whole world. Urged on by a sort of 
forlorn and desperate hope, we kept at a running pace the whole 
afternoon; and at the fall of might, came up with Peter Carruthers, 
who had lost the other three. A singular adventure had befallen to 
himself. He and his companions had agreed to keep within call of 
each other; but as he advanced, he conceived he heard the voice of a 
child crying behind him to the right, on which he turned off in that 
direction, but heard no more of the wail. As he was searching, 
however, he perceived an ourang-outang steal from a thicket, which, 
nevertheless, it seemed loath to leave. When he pursued it, it fled 
slowly, as with intent to entice him in pursuit from the spot; but 
when he turned towards the thicket, it immediately followed. Peter 
was armed with a pistol and rapier; but his pistol and powder had 
been rendered useless by swimming the river, and he had nothing to 
depend on but his rapier. The creature at first was afraid of the 
pistol, and kept aloof; but seeing no fire issue from it, it came nigher 
and nigher, and seemed determined to have a scuffle with Carruthers 
for the possession of the thicket. At length it shook its head, grmning 
with disdain, and motioned him to fling the pistol away as of no use; 
it then went and brought two great clubs, of which it gave him the 
choice, to fight with it. There was something so bold, and at the 
same time so generous, in this, that Peter took one as if apparently 
accepting the challenge; but that moment he pulled out his gleaming 
rapier, and ran at the hideous brute, which frightened it so much, 
that it uttered two or three loud grunts like a hog, and scampered 
off; but soon turning, it threw the club at Peter with such a certain 
aim, that it had very nigh killed him. 

He saw no more of the animal that night; but when we found 
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Carruthers, he was still lingering about the spot, persuaded that my 
child was there, and that if in life, he would soon hear his cries. We 
watched the thicket all night, and at the very darkest hour, judge of 
my trepidation when I heard the cries of a child in the thicket, almost 
close by me, and well could distinguish that the cries proceeded from 
the mouth of my own dear William, from that sweet and comely 
mouth which I had often kissed a hundred times in a day. We all 
rushed spontaneously into the thicket, and all towards the same point; 
but, strange to relate, we only ran against one another, and found 
nothing besides. I cried on my boy’s name, but all was again silent, 
and we heard no more. He only uttered three cries, and then we all 
heard distinctly that his crying was stopped by something stuffed 
into his mouth. I still wonder how I retained my reason, for certainly 
no parent had ever such a trial to undergo. Before day, we heard 
some movement in the thicket, and though heard by us all at the 
same time, each of us took it for one of our companions moving 
about; and it was not till long after the sun was up, that we at length 
discovered a bed up among the thick branches of a tree, and not 
above twelve feet from the ground; but the occupants had escaped, 
and no doubt remained but that they were now far beyond our reach. 
This was the most grievous and heartbreaking miss of all; and I 
could not help giving vent to my grief in excessive weeping, while all 
my companions were deeply affected with my overpowering sorrow. 

We then tried the dog, and by him we learned the way the fliers 
had taken; but that was all, for as the day grew warm, he lost all 
traces whatever. We searched over all the country for many days, 
but could find no traces of my dear boy, either dead or alive; and at 
length were obliged to return home weary and broken-hearted. To 
describe the state of my poor Agnes is impossible. It may be conceived, 
but can never be expressed. But I must haste on with my narrative, 
for I have yet a great deal to communicate. 

About three months after this sad calamity, one evening, on 
returning home from my labour, my Agnes was missing, and neither 
her maid-servant, nor one of all the settlers, could give the least 
account of her. My suspicions fell instantly on the Kousi chief, Karoo, 
for I knew that he had been in our vicinity hunting, and remembered 
his threat. This was the most grievous stroke of all, and, in order to 
do all for the preservation of my dear wife that lay in my power, I 
and three of my companions set out and travelled night and day, till 
we came to the chief’s head-quarters. I have not time to describe all 
the fooleries and difficulties we had to encounter; suffice it, that Karoo 
denied the deed, but still in such a manner that my suspicions were 
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confirmed. I threatened him terribly with the vengeance of his friend 
Captain Johnstone, and the English army at the Cape, saying, I would 
burn him and all his wives and his people with fire. He wept out of 
fear and vexation, and offered me the choice of his wives, or any two 
of them, shewing me a great number of them, many of whom he 
recommended for their great beauty and fatness; and I believe he 
would have given me any number if I would have gone away satisfied. 
But the language of the interpreter being in a great measure 
unintelligible, we all deemed that he said repeatedly that Karoo would 
not give the lady up. 

What was I now to do? We had not force in our own small 
settlement to compel Karoo to restore her; and I was therefore 
obliged to buy a trained ox, on which I rode all the way to the next 
British settlement, for there are no horses in that country. There I 
found Captain Johnstone with three companies of the 72d, watching 
the inroads of the savage Boshesmen. He was greatly irritated at 
Karoo, and dispatched Lieutenant M‘Kenzie, and fifty men along 
with me, to chastise the aggressor. When the chief saw the 
Highlanders, he was terrified out of his wits; but, nevertheless, not 
knowing what else to do, he prepared for resistance, after once more 
proffermg me the choice of his wives. 

Just when we were on the eve of commencing a war, which must 
have been ruinous to our settlement, a black servant of Adam 
Johnstone’s came to me, and said that I ought not to fight and kill his 
good chief, for that he had not the white woman. I was astonished, 
and asked the Kaffre what he meant, when he told me that he himself 
saw my wife carried across the river by a band of pongos, (ourang- 
outangs,) but he had always kept it a secret, for fear of giving me 
distress, as they were too far gone for pursuit when he beheld them. 
He said they had her bound, and were carrying her gently on their 
arms, but she was either dead or in a swoon, for she was not crying, 
and her long hair was hanging down. 

I had kept up under every calamity till then, but these news fairly 
upset my reason. I fell a-blaspheming, and accused the Almighty of 
injustice for laying such fearful judgments on me. May he in mercy 
forgive me, for I knew not what I said; but had I not been deprived of 
reason I could not have outlived such a catastrophe as this, and 
whenever it recurs to my remembrance, it will make my blood run 
chill till the day of my death. A whole year passed over my head like 
one confused dream; another came, and during the greater part of it 
my mind was very unsettled, but at length I began to indulge in long 
fits of weeping, till by degrees I awakened to a full sense of all my 
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misery, and often exclaimed that there was no sorrow like my 
sorrow. I lingered on about the settlement, not having power to leave 
the spot where I had once been so happy with those I loved, and all 
my companions joined in the cultivation of my fields and garden, in 
hopes that I would become resigned to the will of the Lord and the 
judgments of his providence. 

About the beginning of last year a strange piece of intelligence 
reached our settlement. It was said that two maids of Kamboo had 
been out on the mountains of Norroweldt gathering fruits, where 
they had seen a pongo taller than any Kousi, and that this pongo had 
a beautiful white boy with him, for whom he was gathering the 
choicest fruits, and the boy was gambolling and playing around him, 
and leaping on his shoulders. 

This was a piece of intelligence so extraordinary, and so much 
out of the common course of events, that every one of the settlers 
agreed that it could not be a forgery, and that it behoved us 
immediately to look after it. We applied to Karoo for assistance, who 
had a great number of slaves from that country, much attached to 
him, who knew the language of the place whither we were going, 
and all the passes of the country. He complied readily with our 
request, giving us an able and intelligent guide, with as many of his 
people as we chose. We raised in all fifty Malays and Kousis; nine 
British soldiers, and every one of the settlers that could bear arms, 
went with us, so that we had in all nearly a hundred men, the blacks 
being armed with pikes, and all the rest with swords, guns, and pistols. 
We journeyed for a whole week, travelling much by night and resting 
in the shade by day, and at last we came to the secluded district of 
which we were in search, and in which we found a temporary village, 
or camp, of one of these independent inland tribes. They were in 
great alarm at our approach, and were apparently preparing for a 
vigorous resistance; but on our guide going up to them, who was 
one of their own tribe, and explaining our views, they received us 
joyfully, and proffered their assistance. 

From this people we got the heart-stirring intelligence, that a whole 
colony of pongos had taken possession of that country, and would 
soon be masters of it all; for that the Great Spirit had sent them a 
Queen from the country beyond the sun, to teach them to speak, and 
work, and go to war; and that she had the entire power over them, 
and would not suffer them to hurt any person who did not offer 
offence to them; that they knew all she said to them, and answered 
her, and lived in houses and kindled fires like other people, and 
likewise fought rank and file. That they had taken one of the maidens 
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of their own tribe to wait upon the Queen’s child; but because the 
girl wept, the Queen caused them to set her at liberty. 

I was now rent between hope and terror—hope that this was my 
own wife and child, and terror that they would be rent in pieces by 
the savage monsters rather than given up. Of this last, the Lockos 
(the name of this wandering tribe) assured us, we needed not to 
entertain any apprehensions, for that they would, every one of them, 
die, rather than wrong a hair of their Queen’s head. But that it behoved 
us instantly to surround them; for if they once came to understand 
that we were in pursuit, they would make their escape, and then the 
whole world would not turn or detain them. 

Accordingly, that very night, being joined by the Lockos, we 
surrounded the colony by an extensive circle, and continuing to close 
as we advanced. By the break of day we had them closely surrounded. 
The monsters flew to arms at the word of command, nothing daunted, 
forming a close circle round their camp and Queen, the strongest of 
the males being placed outermost, and the females inmost, but all 
armed alike, and all having the same demure and melancholy faces. 
The circle being so close that I could not see inside, I went with the 
nine red-coats to the top of a cliff, that, in some degree, overlooked 
the encampment, in order that, if my Agnes really was there, she 
might understand who was near her. Still I could not discover what 
was within, but I called her name aloud several times, and in about 
five minutes after that, the whole circle of tremendous brutal warriors 
flung away their arms and retired backward, leaving an open space 
for me to approach their Queen. 

In the most dreadful trepidation I entered between the hideous 
files, being well guarded by soldiers on either hand, and followed by 
the rest of the settlers; and there I indeed beheld my wife, my beloved 
Agnes, standing ready to receive me, with little William in her night 
hand, and a beautiful chubby daughter in her left, about two years 
old, and the very image of her mother. Conceive, if you can, sir, such 
a meeting! Were there ever a husband and wife met in such 
circumstances before? Never since the creation of the world! ‘The 
two children looked healthy and beautiful, with their fur aprons, but 
it struck me at first that my beloved was much altered: it was only, 
however, caused by her internal commotion, by feelings which 
overpowered her grateful heart, against which nature could not bear 
up, for on my first embrace she fainted in my arms, which kept us all 
in suspension and confusion for a long space. The children fled from 
us, crying for their mother, and took shelter with their friends the 
pongos, who seemed in great amazement, and part of them began to 
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withdraw as if to hide themselves. 

As soon as Agnes was somewhat restored, I proposed that we 
should withdraw from the camp of her savage colony; but she refused, 
and told me, that she behoved to part with her protectors on good 
terms, and that she must depart without any appearance of 
compulsion, which they might resent; and we actually rested ourselves 
during the heat of the day in the shades erected by those savage 
inhabitants of the forest. My wife went to her hoard of provisions, 
and distributed to every one of the pongos his share of fruit, succulent 
herbs, and roots, which they ate with great composure. It was a 
curious scene, something like what I had seen in a menagerie; and 
there was my little William, serving out food to the young ourang- 
outangs, cuffing them and ordering them, in the broad Annandale 
dialect, to do this, that, and the other thing, and they were not only 
obedient, but seemed flattered by his notice and correction. We were 
then presented with delicious fruits, but I had no heart to partake, 
being impatient to have my family away from the midst of this brutal 
society; for as long as we were there, I could not conceive them safe 
or fairly in my own power. 

Agnes then stood up and made a speech to her subjects, 
accompanying her expressions with violent motions and contortions, 
to make them understand her meaning. They understood it perfectly; 
for when they heard that she and her children were to leave them, 
they set up such a jabbering of lamentation as British ears never 
heard. Many of them came cowering and fawning before her, and 
she laid her hand on their heads; many, too, of the young ones came 
running, and lifting the children’s hands, they put them on their own 
heads. We then formed a close circle round Agnes and the children, 
to the exclusion of the pongos that still followed behind, howling 
and lamenting; and that night we lodged in the camp of the Lockos, 
placing a triple guard round my family, of which there stood great 
need. We durst not travel by night, but we contrived two covered 
hurdles, in which we carried Agnes and the children, and for three 
days a considerable body of the tallest and strongest of the ourang- 
outangs attended our steps, and some of them came to us fearlessly 
every day, as she said, to see if she was well, and if we were not 
hurting her. 

We reached our own settlement one day sooner than we took in 
marching eastward; but then I durst not remain for a night, but getting 
into a vessel, I sailed straight for the Cape, having first made over all 
my goods and chattels to my countrymen, who are to send me down 
value here in corn and fruit; and here I am, living with my Agnes 
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and our two children, at a little wigwam about five miles from Cape 
Town. 

My Agnes’s part of the story is the most extraordinary of all. But 
here I must needs be concise, giving only a short and general outline 
of her adventures; for among dumb animals, whose signals and 
grimaces were so liable to misinterpretation, much must have been 
left to her own conjecture. The creatures’ motives for stealing and 
detaining her appeared to have been as follows:— 

These animals remain always in distinct tribes, and are perfectly 
subordinate to a chief or ruler, and his secondary chiefs. For their 
expedition to rob our gardens, they had brought their sovereign’s 
sole heir along with them, as they never leave any of the royal family 
behind them, for fear of a surprisal. It was this royal cub which we 
killed, and the Queen his mother, having been distractedly 
inconsolable for the loss of her darling, the old monarch had set out 
by night to try if possible to recover it; and on not finding it, he 
seized on my boy in its place, carried him home in safety to his 
Queen, and gave her him to nurse! She did so. Yes, she positively 
did nurse him at her breast for three months, and never child throve 
better than he did. By that time he was beginning to walk, and aim at 
speech, by imitating every voice he heard, whether of beast or bird; 
and it had struck the monsters as a great loss, that they had no means 
of teaching their young sovereign to speak, at which art he seemed 
so apt. This led to the scheme of stealing his own mother to be his 
instructor, which they effected in the most masterly style, binding 
and gagging her in her own house, and carrying her from a populous 
hamlet in the fair forenoon, without having been discovered. ‘Their 
expertness, and the rapidity of their motions, Agnes described as 
inconceivable by those who had never witnessed them. They shewed 
every sort of tenderness and kindness by the way, proffering her 
plenty of fruit and water; but she gave herself totally up to despair, 
till, behold! she was introduced to her own little William, plump, 
thriving, and as merry as a cricket, gambolling away among his brutal 
compeers, for many of whom he had conceived a great affection,— 
but then they far out-grew him, while others as fast overtook him in 
size. 

Agnes immediately took her boy under her tuition, and was soon 
given to understand that her will was to be the sole law of the 
community; and all the while that they detained her, theynever refused 
her in aught save to take her home again. Our little daughter she had 
named Beatrice, after her maternal grandmother. She was born six 
months and six days after Agnes’s abstraction. She spoke highly of 
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the pongos, of their docility, generosity, warmth of affection to their 
mates and young ones, and of theirirresistible strength. She conceived 
that, however, to have been a tribe greatly superior to all others of 
the race, for she never could regard them in any other light than as 
dumb human creatures. I confess that I had the same sort of feeling 
while in their settlement, for many of the young females in particular 
were much comelier than negro savages which I have often seen, 
and they laughed, smiled, and cried very much like human creatures. 
At my wife’s injunctions, or from her example, they all wore aprons: 
and the females had let the hair of their heads grow long. It was 
glossy black, and neither curled nor woolly, and on the whole, I 
cannot help having a lingering affection for the creatures. They would 
make the most docile, powerful, and affectionate of all slaves; but 
they come very soon to their growth, and are but shortlived, in that 
way approximating to the rest of the brute creation. They live entirely 
on fruits, roots, and vegetables, and taste no animal food whatever. 

I asked Agnes much of the civility of their manner to her, and she 
always describes it as respectful and uniform. For a while she never 
thought herself quite safe when near the Queen, but the dislike of 
the latter to her arose entirely out of her boundless affection for the 
boy. No mother could possibly be fonder of her own offspring than 
this affectionate creature was of William, and she was jealous of his 
mother for taking him from her, and causing him instantly to be 
weaned. But then the chief never once left the two Queens by 
themselves; they had always a guard day and night. 

I have no objection to the publication of these adventures in Britain, 
though I know they will not obtain credit; but I should not like that 
the incidents reached the Sidney Gazette, as I intend emigrating to 
that country as soon as I receive value for the stock I left at the 
settlement, for I have a feeling that my family is scarcely safe as long 
as I am on any part of the coast of Africa. And for the sake of my 
rising family, I have an aversion at its bemg known that they were 
bred among creatures that must still be conceived to be of the brute 
creation. Do not write till you hear from me again; and believe me 
ever, your old affectionate friend, 

W.. MITCHELL. 

Vander Creek, 

Near Cape Town. 
Oct. 1, 1826. 


January—December 1830 (Volumes 27-28) 


Strange Letter of a Lunatic 
To C. North Esq 


Sir 

As you appear to have been born for the purpose of collecting all the 
singular and romantic stories in the country I have taken the fancy of 
sending you an account of rather a distressing and unaccountable 
one that happened to myself, and at the same time leave you at liberty 
to make what use of it you please. 

Having been in Edin" last summer I attended a grand procession 
there, and likewise got a ticket to a splendid dinner. But that going 
all topsy-turvy by the time that I begin to enjoy company most I 
proposed to those around me to adjourn to a celebrated tavern not a 
hundred miles from the scene of action. The proposal was eagerly 
agreed to but there being only two of the gentlemen who were my 
acquaintances I wondered how there happened to be such a multitude 
of the party; thinking however they were all acquainted with one 
another I never regarded but entered into the glee of the company 
with renewed ardor. 

After supper, when with the first glass of wine or toddy it is the 
good old custom of Scotland to drink every one of the party’s health 
by name, my attention was called to the opposite side of the narrow 
board by one gentleman asking another his name that he might drink 
to their better acquaintance. “Beatman” said the other. “Mr James 
Beatman sir at your service and one who will never fail a friend at a 
cheerful glass.” 

That being my own name sir, and rather a rare name I was not a 
little startled at hearing it, especially when my friend on my right 
said “That is somewhat singular! and so like each other too! I declare 
I could scarcely know the one from the other.” Thinking it was a 
quiz I took no thought farther of the coincidence only I remarked 
that the gentleman was not known to any present, save by some who 
took him for me; and as the glass and song went brilliantly round it 
was not long before the whole party began to get bouzy, and then 
there was an utter confusion took place between the stranger and 
myself for my friends were frequently addressing him on my business, 
and I thought I overheard him sometimes answering to the point as 
well as I could do. 

I think I must have been very tipsy before the conclusion of the 
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scene as it really became like a dream to me, and I seemed not to 
know aright which of the two was myself, or which was the right 
James Beatman. And certes we drank a great deal both of punch and 
negus. The gentleman at the head of the table now called the 
reckoning and at the same time made the remark that he believed 
we would find it a swinging one. “Waiter—Bring the bill—And let us 
see what we have to pay.” 

“All’s paid sir.” 

“What? All paid? You are dreaming George; or drunk. There’s 
not a farthing paid by any of us.” 

“All’s paid however sir I assure you. Supper and waiters and all; 
and there’s six of claret to come in yet and three bottles highland.” 

We all stared at one another thinking George had mistaken the 
party and began to laugh at his expence, when our preses again said 
“Pray George let us understand one another. Do you persist in saying 
that our bill is paid?” 

“Yes sir. Certainly.” 

“By whom then?” 

“By this gentleman here sir” touching me on the shoulder. 

“Oh Mr Beatman that was not fair” cried half a dozen voices at 
once. “You have taken us at an advantage; this will never do.” 

“Upon my word of honour gentlemen I did not pay the bill” said 
I. “I did not pay the fellow sixpence.” 

“Aye you may say so” said the waiter. “But you are a very good 
gentleman for all that and I know that you did pay the bill and gave 
me something into pocket too.” 

“Pll be — if I did sirra” said I in a great rage. 

“Whisht lad” cried a countryman from the lower end of the table. 
“Whisht an’ dinna flee intil a raige. I think it wad be the best thing ye 
could do for us a’ to pouch the affront. For I ken ye war twice out for 
a good while. Ye’re fou man! Count your siller.” 

This speech set all the rest in a roar of laughter and convinced 
that the countryman was right and that I their liberal entertainer was 
quite drunk they all rose simultaneously and wishing me a good 
night left me endeavouring to harangue them on the falsity of the 
waiter’s statement. 

‘The next morning I intended to have gone by the Stirling morning 
coach but owing to my debauch the evening before slept in and arrived 
a few minutes too late. As I had not taken out my ticket however but 
trusted to chance I cared not much; but half dizzy with the fumes of 
the wine I went into the coach office and began to abuse the book- 
keeper for letting the coach start too early. “No sir the coach started 
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at the very minute” said he. “But as you had not arrived another took 
your place and here is your money.” 

“The devil it is friend” said I. “Why I gave you no money and 
therefore it cannot possibly be mine.” 

“What? Is not your name Mr James Beatman?” said the lad. 

“To be sure it is” said I. “And how come you to know my name?” 

“Because I have it in the coach book here. And you paid me the 
money yourself too” said the lad. “See here it is Mr J. Beatman. pd. 
17/6. There is your money. Or you may have a seat to morrow.” 

I took the money seeing there was no alternative but convinced 
that I was some way under the power of enchantment. I began 
therefore to think over all that I had been engaged in, to see if I could 
reccollect how I had been bewitched and turned into two people, but 
I could reccollect of nothing out of the ordinary course of events 
save that on the morning of the Sunday previous to that, while I was 
standing gazing on the Castle hill an old man of a singular figure and 
aspect came up to me with a gold snuff box set with jewels in his 
hand, and with great courtesy offered me a pinch, which I readily 
accepted, and then the old knave went away chuckling and laughing 
as if he had caught a prize. I tried to reason myself out of the belief 
that there could be any thing supernatural communicated by such a 
sumple incident, nevertheless the impression left on my mind would 
not be removed. 

From the coach office I hasted to Newhaven to catch one of the 
steam vessels going up the frith and in the croud on the key who 
should I see but my liberal and whimsical namesake Mr Beatman. I 
immediately bustled up to him and took him by the hand for in fact a 
more pleasant and delightful gentleman I had never met with and I 
said I was glad to meet with him again. He said he had lost his seat 
in the Stirling coach by sleeping a few minutes too long in the morning 
but that the honest fellow at the office had given him his money 
again although he had paid him none and as he behoved to be at 
Stirling that day on an engagement with Mr Walker of Fowlage he 
was going up in The Morning Star of Alloa as he understood she 
was the most convenient vessel that plied the firth; and from Alloa 
he meant to post it to Stirling. 

I was stupified, bambouzled, dumfoundered and struck dumb! for 
I had lost my place in the coach, I got my money again too which I 
had not paid, I had an engagement with Mr Walker at Stirling and 
proposed the same mode of travelling, and I fell a thinking and 
thinking to myself who the devil of us two could be the right James 
Beatman after all; when he added “You rather took us short last 
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night. It was too bad to pay for the whole of the fellows most of 
whom you had never seen before. I shall find means for making you 
a fair requital of your generosity for my part.” 

“Aye faith you would need friend” said I jocularly. “And for the 
seventeen and sixpence at the coach office too I suppose?” 

“That is very true” returned he. “It never struck me that it must 
have been you who paid it and had my name entered. Here is your 
change still in my pocket as I got it from the man seven half crown 
pieces see; take it and thank you.” 

“You are an extraordinary wag” said I. “But I’ll humour your joke. 
I am resolved now to take all that I can get and see where this liberality 
will end. I'll be a Turk if I understand this business and it will be a 
rare occurrence if you should turn out to be the right James Beatman 
after all.” 

We went both on board The Morning Star the most pleasant boat 
that I ever set foot in and before we had sailed a mile I began to feel 
the effects of the preceding night beginning to remind me of “what 
drinkers dree” for I grew thirsty beyond sufferance, and so stepping 
down into one of the side parlours I called for a bottle of ginger beer 
and a gill of brandy as a qualifier asking the captain to join me in my 
beverage. In a little while after a tall gentleman named Anderson 
entered our cabin and putting forward his long neck asked “if there 
was ony thing to be gotten to drink here.” 

“I think you may see that without speering lad” said I. “Come 
down and taste with us.” 

He came and his thirst like mine being ardent he took a right 
good willie-waught of the ginger beer and brandy mixed. After that 
he sat with the cann in his hand and his eyes fixed on the table for 
several minutes in a most comic and original position and then said 
“D’ye ken I believe that’s no a bad morning waught? Eh? Od it 
baith heats the inside and slokens ane into the boot. What is’t? I 
dinna ken what ye ca’ the thing callans but I rather approve o’ her. 
What wad ye think o’ haeing a drap mair o’ the same kind 0’ broo? 
Eh? Hay-hay-hay! I think dee we or leeve we we'll no be the waur 0’ 
that. Hay-hay-hay!” 

Another bottle and jill were compounded and at every turn 
Anderson’s laugh grew louder and longer till all the idlers on board 
hearing there was some fun going on below came dropping in one 
by one till our cabin was full and there being no place in the world 
like a steam boat for meeting with original characters, The Morning 
Star had that morning her full share but to characterize them all 
would take a long paper of itself. And it being a prevailing fault of 
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mune that whenever I meet with merry and happy companions it is 
not in my power to resist drinking with them, before we got half way 
up the firth, with a head wind I became rather dazzled with the ginger 
beer and brandy and thought I would be the better of a little airing 
on deck. So up I went, but soon felt a little difficulty in keeping my 
feet owing to the lightness of my head. The ladies were all on deck 
rather sea sick and looking very white. I thought I would have a 
peep at them all and so putting my hands in the pockets of my trousers 
and pretending to be very steady I strode up and down the deck 
singing and always looking and laughing at them as I passed for 
there were two rows of them sitting on forms. At length seeing them 
beginning to titter and smile at me I steadied myself right before 
them and began an address to them condoling with them on their 
melancholly faces and advising them to go below and drink when 
unluckily in the middle of my harangue a great roll of the vessel 
ruining my equipoise threw me right above four of the ladies and my 
hands being entangled in the pockets of my trousers and my head 
rather top heavy all that I could struggle I could not get off them. All 
on deck screaming with laughter Anderson set up his long neck and 
red face and brayed out “Hay-hay-hay. Hay-hay-hay. Fiend the like 
o that ever I saw sin I was cock-burd-hich or hen-bur-lang. Fa’ on a 
beevy o’ hizzies a’ at aince! Wha kend ever the like o’t.” 

The ladies at length making a joint effort sprung all up at once 
tumbling me on deck and being put out of countenance I retreated 
into the dining room where I sat some time looking at some gentlemen 
playing whist, but growing sleepy I again sought my old birth beside 
the ginger beer and the brandy where I found my namesake and 
second self whom till that moment I had totally forgotten and I could 
not help accusing myself bitterly for never having sent for him to our 
party. He had the sly art too of coming into any party or leaving it 
without being percieved as he did at this same time. But when we 
came near the key at Alloa and enquired what was to pay the steward 
told us that all was paid and on the party enquiring by whom he told 
them it was by me! 

I knew from experience that it was invain to deny it so I only said 
I was not aware of having done so but I had a brownie that sometimes 
did these things for me so I got many thanks particularly from long 
Anderson and there was no more about it. But I thought to myself 
that there really were some doubts that he was not the right James 
Beatman after all. 

It was still some time before I could leave the merry party in the 
boat. But on going up to the Tontine I found that dinner was ordered 
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and post horses for Stirling in my name so that all was right save that 
my gallant namesake was absent. I had just sat down to dinner with 
Mr Smith the Architect and Mr Anderson when the captain of the 
steam boat came in and asked a word of me. We went into another 
room where he began with a grave face and said “This is a very 
disagreeable business Mr Beatman; a very disagreeable business 
indeed. It appears that you have insulted and ill used a very amiable 
young lady on board to day. Her brotheris in a great rage and seeking 
for you to challenge you. But I told him that you were a little inebriated 
or that you never could have been guilty of such a thing and I wished 
the matter to be made quietly up and said that I was sure you would 
make every apology.” 

‘I will indeed sir” says I. “I will make any apology that shall be 
required. For the truth is, it was an accident and I could not help it 
no more than I can avoid any other incident that has befallen or may 
befal me in the course of my life.” 

“Shall I then say that you are sorry for what has taken place and 
willing to make any apology” said the captain. 

“Certainly so” said I “and before what witnesses he or she chuses.” 
He then went away to the exasperated brother and in a little while 
came back and conducted me to the house where I was introduced 
to a most elegant and beautiful young lady, still in tears, and who 
eyed me with a most ungracious look. “Sir” said she. “Had it not 
been for the dread of peril to my dear brother I would have scorned 
your apology, but as matters stand at present I am content to accept 
of it. But I must tell you to your face, that if you had not been a 
coward and a poltroon you never would again have presumed to 
look me in the face after your behaviour to me.” 

“My dear madam” said I. “There is some confounded mistake 
here; for, on the word of a gentleman I declare, and by the honour of 
manhood I swear that I never beheld your face before this precious 
minute. And if I had, it was as completely out of my power to have 
offered you any insult, as it would be at present before these your 
friends.” 

The whole party uttered exclamations of astonishment and 
abhorrence at hearing these words; and at length the captain said 
“Good God sir did not you confess the offence to me, and say that 
you were sorry for it, but could not help it?” 

“Because” said I, “I groofled three or four ladies on deck most 
abominably, and sore against my will; for a roll of the vessel threw 
me above them, and all that I could do I could not recover myself 
again; and I thought it was one of these ladies who had taken offence, 
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but this divine creature on my life I never saw before.” 

“Sister do you say that this is the man who insulted and maltreated 
you?” said the brother. 

“I do” said she. 

“And you Mr Pattison. What do you say?” 

“I say it is the same man (or gentleman which you please) from 
whom Mr Malcolm and I released her.” 

“I say and aver the same thing” said Mr Malcolm; and all the 
three declared they were willing to give their oaths. 

On this the brother of the young lady said that I was not worthy in 
any way of being treated as a gentleman, and that he would forthwith 
give me into the hands of the constables and have me indicted for a 
criminal assault. 

“Oho! I see how it is!” said I. “And perhaps we are both right after 
all; for I have for the last twenty four hours been struggling with an 
inextricable phenomenon. But now however, I am sure that I am the 
nght James Beatman. That is so far satisfactory.” 

The people thought I was raving, so I was given over to the 
constables and put under confinement till I procured very high bail 
for my appearance, and after that I went on my way to Stirling, from 
whence I found Mr Walker had gone into the highlands, at which I 
was exceedingly grieved as he was to have taken me with him in his 
gig, and we were to have shot together on the lands of Baravurich. I 
asked the landlord if Mr Walker went by himself? Who answered 
that he did not, for he had waited there for a day and a half on a 
young gentleman who was to join him. But that same gentleman, 
having been a queer dog it seemed, had got into some scrape with a 
lady in Alloa on whose account he had been detained, but that he 
came at last and had gone with Mr Walker into the Highlands. “Who 
is the right James Beatman now?” thought I. 

It was needless to repine. On the 9" of August I left Stirling on a 
wretched hack and got with difficulty the length of Callander that 
night. The next day I followed on to Loch-Earn Head and heard by 
the way that two gentlemen from the lowlands in a gig had had a 
grand day’s sport fishing in the lochs of Balquhidder for a high bet. 
On reaching the inn I was met by a Mr Watten of Bromley an English 
gentleman who immediately made up to me as an acquaintance and 
began to speak of our fishing match. I kept rather quiet, acquiescing 
in all he said, as not knowing what dillemma I might be next caught 
in. At length he paid me down twenty guineas and the compliment 
to boot that I was the only gentleman who had beat him at angling 
for the last twenty years. I thanked him and added “Now double or 
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quits for most birds on the 12.” He took the bet at once. And as we 
drank our highland whisky toddy together we grew still better and 
better friends and at length he began to banter me on my affair with 
the fair maiden of Alloa. I was again utterly confounded and 
entertained serious doubts of being the right James Beatman. 

With difficulty I reached Inverouran on the night of the Hi 
wearied, chagrined and quite bewildered where I found Mr Watten 
Mr Walker and my namesake all there before me who welcomed 
me with great good humour. Scarcely had we begun to refresh 
ourselves when my brain became more bewildered than ever for my 
namesake began and related the whole of my adventures as having 
happened to himself every little incident and after finishing he said 
“And with regard to that grievious affair with the Beauty of Alloa I 
am certain friend that I am indebted to you.” 

I could stand this no longer being perfectly concious of having 
transacted every one of the incidents related myself. So I rose in a 
passion and said “I would be treated in this manner no longer for 
that he was either the devil in my likeness or else I was the devil in 
his and we would have it put to the test. And to prove you an 
unaccountable impostor” I added “I hereby appeal to Mr Walker if it 
was I who came in the gig with him from Stirling?” 

Mr Walker declared on his honour it was and that it was the other 
Mr Beatman who came in the evening. And then he laughed 
immoderately at my joke as he called it for a mistake it could not be 
and they all laughed till they fell from their seats. At this I was so 
much chagrined that I went to my bed and after I lay down I thought 
I had some faint reccollections of really having come with Mr Walker 
from Stirling. Never was there a human creature in such a dilemma. 
I was concious of being myself without any dereliction of my mental 
faculties. But here was another being who seemed endowed with 
the same personal qualifications, and made that impression on the 
minds of others which I was unable to do. What was I to do? How 
was my next procedure to be? I had never asked him for his address. 
If he pretended to be my father’s son it was all over with me and it 
behoved me to look to my own rights. 

Overpowered by these bewildering apprehensions I fell asleep 
and dreamed the whole night of the old man and the gold box set 
with jewels whom I met on the Castle hill of Edin" so that next 
morning when I awoke I was quite stupid and overcome with dismay 
assured, that I laboured under the power of enchantment. The rest 
had all gone off to the moors at break of day and reccollecting my 
bet with Mr Watten of forty guineas I followed them determined to 
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do my utmost. I could do nothing but wandered about the mossy 
burns of Baravurich like one in a dream. My dog seemed likewise 
to be dreaming for he would do nothing but stare about him like a 
crazed beast or as if he had some apprehension of being surrounded 
by ghosts. At the croak of the raven he turned up his nose as if 
making a dead point at heaven and at the yell of the eagle he took his 
tail between his legs in terror and ran against me with such 
precipitation several times that he made me fall and hearing the guns 
still roaring around and around me I lost heart gave up my money 
for lost and returned to Inverouran. 

Mr Watten came in late the others staid at the farm house and he 
was not well seated till he began to congratulate me on my success 
and on having beat him. “And how do you know that I have beat 
you?” said I. 

“Why what means this perversity?” said he. “Did not we meet at 
six as agreed and count our birds and had not you two brace more 
than I? You cannot have forgot that surely?” 

“Very well my dear sir” said I. “Tl thank you then for your forty 
guineas. Only be assured of this that the d—] a bird I counted with 
you to day.” 

The honest man laughed at me and paid me down my forty guineas. 

The next day I sought my namesake and soon found him on the 
hill alone. I asked him for his adress. He gave me my own “Mr 
Beatman younger of Dern-loning.” I instantly gave him the lie and 
accused him to his face as an imposture in great wrath but he 
continued calm and only condoled with me at which I was still the 
more irritated. It is needless to repeat all the wild ravings of my rage 
which had no effect on him but that of exciting his pity till at last I 
attempted to shoot him. On this he seized on me mastered me with 
ease and bound me; at least so I supposed, but at that instant I think 
I had fallen into a faint or such a paroxism of rage as to have been 
deprived of reason for from thence forward till about the latter end 
of last month a space of eleven weeks I reccollect no more. That 
long period is a complete blank in my memory and what hath befallen 
to me I do not know. It seems however that the fellow had not 
succeeded in imposing himself on my father for at this time the good 
old man attends on me a part of every day and is greatly perplexed 
about my condition. 

I must now sir with shame and confusion of face acquaint you that 
when I came a little to myself I found myself in a lunatic assyllum 
with my head shaven my arms pinioned and three surgeons attending 
me every day, fellows who preserve toward me looks of the most 
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superb mystery and whenever I make any enquiry anent the singular 
incidents contained in this letter then my father and the surgeons 
stare at one another and shake their heads and sometimes lay their 
finger’s on their lips. What can be the meaning of this? I wish you 
would try to discover and inform me for of all my perplexities this is 
the worst. My attendant who is a rude vulgar fellow has always 
refused any explanation but yesterday becoming impatient he said 
“Whoy sur an you wooll knaw the trooth you have drooken away 
your seven senses. That's all. Swo neevegh minde.” 

“It is a lie you scoundrel” said I “and if my hands were completely 
at liberty I would return the insult on the jaws that uttered it.” 

“Oo neevegh minde sur. I’ll leaghn you to fast them back again by 
deghees. You oondeghstand me? Ath?” 

Now sir this vile hint has cut me to the heart. It is manifest that I 
have been in a state of derangement. But in place of having been 
driven to it by drinking it was solely caused by my having been 
turned into two men, two distinct souls as well as bodies and these 
acting on various different and distinct principles yet still conscious 
of an idiocratical identity. That is the feeling with which I now regard 
the circumstances. Or I sometimes think it possible that the fellow 
was a wag and having discovered that he bore an extraordinary 
personal likeness to me took on him my designation and acted in the 
manner he did out of mere sport. However it was, the circumstances, 
as they affected me, were enough to overset the mind of any man, 
and being perfectly sensible of the ¢ruth of the incidents herein narrated 
although to myself quite untangible I send them to you in hopes that 
by publishing them you may induce an enquiry and thereby bring 
the real incidents to light. 

I remain sir your perplexed but very humble servt 

James Beatman 
Younger of Dream-Loning 


The First Sermon 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


ONCE, on a lovely day—it was in spring— 
I went to hear a splendid young divine 
Preach his first sermon. I had known the youth 
In a society of far renown, 


But liked him not, he held his head so high; 2 
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And ever and anon would sneer, and poogh! 
And cast his head all to one side, as if 

In perfect agony of low contempt 

At every thing he heard, however just. 

Men like not this, and poets least of all. 

Besides, there are some outward marks of men 
One scarcely can approve. His hair was red, 
Almost as red as German sealing-wax; 

And then so curled—What illustrious curls! 
"Twas like a tower of strength! O, what a head 
For Combe or Dr Spurzheim to dissect, 

After ’twas polled. His shoulders rather narrow, 
And pointed like two pins. And then there was 
A primming round the mouth, of odious cast, 
Bespeaking the proud vacancy within. 

Well, to the Old Grey Friars’ Church I went, 
And many more with me. The place was crowded! 
In came the beadle—then our hero follow’d 
With gown blown like a mainsail, flowing on 
To right and left alternate. The sleek beaver 
Down by his thigh keeping responsive time. 

O such a sight of graceful dignity 

Never astounded heart of youthful dame; 
But I bethought me what a messenger 
From the world’s pattern of humility! 

The psalm was read with beauteous energy, 
And sung. Then pour’d the prayer, from such a face 
Of simpering seriousness—it was a quiz— 

A mockery of all things deem’d divine. 

Some men such faces may have seen among 

The Methodists and Quakers—but I never. 

The eyes were closely shut—one cheek turn’d up; 
The mouth quite long and narrow like a seam, 
Holding no fit proportion with the mouths 
Which mankind gape with. Then the high curl'd hair 
With quiver and with shake, announced supreme 
The heart’s sincere devotion! Unto whom? 

Ask not—It is unfair! Suppose to Heaven, 

To the fair maids around the gallery, 

Or to the gorgeous idol, Self-conceit. 

Glad was my heart at last to hear the word, 

That often long’d for and desired word, 
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Which men yearn for as for the dinner bell, 
And now was beauteously pronounced, Ay-MAIN! 

Now for the sermon. O ye ruling Powers 
Of Poesy Sublime, give me to sing 
The splendours of that sermon! The bold hem! 
The look sublime that beam’d with confidence; 
The three wipes with the cambric handkerchief; 
The strut—the bob—and the impressive thump 
Upon the holy Book! No notes were there. 

No, not a scrap—All was intuitive, 

Pouring like water from a sacred fountain, 

With current unexhausted. Now the lips 
Protruded, and the eyebrows lower’d amain, 
Like Kean’s in dark Othello.—The red hair 
Shook like the wither’d juniper in wind. 

"Twas grand—o’erpowering!—Such an exhibition 
No pen of poet can delineate! 

But now, Sir Bard, the sermon? Let us hear 
Somewhat of this same grand and promised sermon— 
Aha! there comes the rub! "Iwas made of scraps, 
Sketches from Nature, from old Johnson some, 
And some from Joseph Addison—John Logan— 
Blair—William Shakspeare—Young’s Night Thoughts— 

[The Grave— 
Gillespie on the Seasons—Even the plain 
Bold energy of Andrew Thomson here 
Was press’d into the jumble. Plan or system 
In it was not—no gleam of mind or aim— 
A thing of shreds and patches—yet the blare 
Went on for fifteen minutes, haply more. 
The hems! and haws! began to come more close; 
Three at a time! The cambric handkerchief 
Came greatly in request. The burly head 
Gave over tossing. The fine cheek grew red— 
Then pale—then blue—then to a heavy crimson! 
The beauteous dames around the galleries 
Began to look dismay’d; their rosy lips 
Wide open’d; and their bosoms heaving so, 
You might have ween’d a rolling sea within. 
The gruff sagacious elders peered up, 
With one eye shut right knowingly, as if 
The light oppress’d it—but their features 
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Shew’d restlessness and deep dissatisfaction. 
The preacher set him down—open’d the Bible, 

Gave half a dozen hems! Arose again, 

Then half a dozen more—It would not do! 

In every line his countenance bespoke 

The loss of recollection; all within 

Became a blank—a chaos of confusion, 

Producing nought but agony of soul. 

His long lip quiver’d, and his shaking hand 

Of the trim beaver scarcely could make seizure, 

When, stooping, floundering, plaiting at the knees, 

He—made his exit. But how I admired 

The Scottish audience! There was neither laugh 

Nor titter; but a soften’d sorrow 

Pourtray’d in every face. As for myself, 

I laugh’d till I was sick, went home to dinner, 


Drank the poor preacher’s health, and laugh’d again. 


But otherwise it fared with him; for he 
Went home to his own native kingdom—Fife, 
Pass'd to his father’s stable—seized a pair 
Of strong plough-bridle reins, and hang’d himself. 
And I have oft bethought me it were best, 
Since that outrageous scene, for young beginners 
‘To have a sermon, either of their own 
Or other man’s. If printed, or if written, 
It makes small difference—but have it there 
At a snug opening of the blessed book 
Which any time will open there at will, 
And save your credit. While the consciousness 
That there it is, will nerve your better part, 
And bear you through the ordeal with acclaim. 
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Some Remarkable Passages in the 


Remarkable Life of the Baron St Gio 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


I HAVE often wondered if it was possible that a person could exist 
without a conscience. I think not, if he be a reasonable being, Yet 
there certainly are many of whom you would judge by their actions 
that they had none; or, if they have, that conscience is not a mirror to 
be trusted. In such cases we may suppose that conscience exists in 
the soul of such a man as well as others, but that it is an erroneous 
one, not being rightly informed of what sin is, and consequently 
unable to judge fairly of his actions, by comparing them with the law 
of God. It is a sad state to be in; for surely there is no condition of 
soul more wretched than that of the senseless obdurate sinner, the 
faculties of whose soul seem to be in a state of numbness, and void 
of that true feeling of sensibility which is her most vital quality. 

I was led into this kind of mood to-night by reading a sort of 
Memorr of the life of Jasper Kendale, ahas the Baron St Gio, written 
by himself, which, if at all consistent with truth, unfolds a scene of 
unparalleled barbarity, and an instance of that numbness of soul of 
which we have been speaking, scarcely to be excelled. 

Jasper says, he was born at bonny Dalkerran, in the parish of 
Leeswald; but whether that is in England, Scotland, or Wales, he 
does not inform us; judging in his own simplicity of heart, that every 
one knows where bonny Dalkerran is as well as he does. For my 
part, I never heard either of such a place or such a parish; but from 
many of his expressions, I should draw the conclusion, that he comes 
from some place in the west of Scotland. 

“My father and mother were unco good religious focks,” says he, 
“but verry poor. At least I think sae, for we were verry ragged and 
duddy in our claes, and often didna get muckle to eat.” This is 
manifestly Scottish, and in the same style the best parts of the 
narrative are written; but for the sake of shortening it two thirds at 
least, I must take a style more concise. 

When I was about twelve years of age, my uncle got me in to be 
stable-boy at Castle-Meldin, and a happy man I was at this change; 
for whereas before I got only peel-an-eat potatoes and a little salt 
twice a-day at home, here I feasted like a gentleman, and had plenty 
of good meat to take or to leave every day as I listed, and as suited 
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my appetite, for it suited my constitution wonderfully. I was very 
thankful for this, and resolved to be a good, diligent, and obedient 
servant; and so I was, for I took care of every thing intrusted to me, 
and, as far as I could see, every body liked me. 

Before I had been a year there the old laird died, and as I had 
hardly ever seen him, that did not affect me much; but I suspected 
that all things would go wrong about the house when the head of it 
was taken away; that there would be nothing but fasting, and 
mourning, and every thing that was disagreeable. I was never more 
agreeably mistaken, for the feasting and fun never began about the 
house till then. The ladies, to be sure, were dressed in black; and 
beautiful they looked, so that wooers flocked about them every day. 
But there was one that far outdid the rest in beauty. Her name was 
Fanny, the second or third daughter of the family, I am not sure which, 
but she was the most beautiful woman I ever saw in the world. There 
was a luxuriance of beauty about her that is quite indescribable, 
which drew all hearts and all eyes to her. She was teazed by lovers 
of every age and description, but I only know what the maids told 
me about these things. They said her behaviour was rather lightsome 
with the gentlemen; for that she was constantly teazing them, which 
provoked them always to fasten on her for a romp, and that her 
sisters were often ill-pleased with her, because she got the most part 
of the fun to herself. I know nothing about these things; but this I 
know, that before the days of mourning were over Miss Fanny 
vanished—was lost—and her name was said never to have been 
mentioned up stairs, but with us she was the constant subject of 
discourse, and one of the maids always put on wise looks, and 
pretended to know where she was. Time passed on for some months, 
until one day I was ordered to take my uncle’s pair, and drive a 
gentleman to a certain great market town. (Jasper names the town 
plain out, which I deem improper.) I did as I was ordered, and my 
uncle giving the gentleman some charges about me, closed the door, 
and off we drove. The man was very kind to me all the way, and 
good to the horses; but yet I could not endure to look at him. He had 
a still, round, whitish face, and eyes as if he had been half sleeping, 
but when they glimmered up, they were horribly disagreeable. 

We remained in the town two nights, and on the following morning 
I was ordered to drive through the town by his direction. He kept 
the window open at my back, and directed me, by many turnings, to 
a neat elegant house rather in the suburbs. He went in. I waited long 
at the door, and often heard a noise within as of weeping and 
complaining, and at length my gentleman came out leading Miss 
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Fanny with both hands, and put her into the coach. She was weeping 
violently, and much altered, and my heart bled at seeing her. There 
was no one came to the door to see her into the chaise, but I saw two 
ladies on the stair inside the house. He then ordered me to drive by 
such a way, which I did, driving the whole day by his direction; and 
the horses being in excellent keeping, we made great speed; I thought 
we drove on from twenty to thirty miles, and I knew by the sun that 
we were going to the eastward, and of course not on the road home. 
We had for a good while been on a sort of country road; and at 
length on a broad common covered with furze, I was ordered to 
draw up, which I did. The gentleman stepped first out, and then 
handed out Miss Fanny; but still not with that sort of respect which 
I weened to be her due. They only walked a few steps from the 
carriage, when he stopped, and looked first at one whin bush, then 
at another, as if looking for something of which he was uncertain. 
He then led her up to one, and holding her fast by the wrist with one 
hand, with the other he pulled a dead body covered with blood out 
of the midst of the bush, and asked the lady if she knew who that 
was? Such a shriek, I think, was never uttered by a human creature, 
as that hapless being uttered at that moment, and such may my ears 
never hear again! But in one instant after, and even I think before she 
could utter a second, he shot her through the head, and she fell. 

I was so dreadfully shocked, and amazed at such atrocity, that I 
leaped from the seat and ran for it; but my knees had no strength, 
and the boots hampering me, the ruffian caught me before I had run 
fifty paces, and dragged me back to the scene of horror. He then 
assured me, that if I offered again to stir from my horses, he would 
send me the same way with these culprits whom I saw lying there; 
and perceiving escape to be impossible, I kneeled, and prayed him 
not to shoot me, and I would stay and do any thing that he desired of 
me. He then re-loaded his pistol, and taking a ready cocked one in 
each hand, he ordered me to drag the bodies away, and tumble them 
into an old coal-pit, which I was forced to do, taking first the one and 
then the other. My young mistress was not quite dead, for I saw her 
lift her eyes, and as she descended the void, I heard a slight moan, 
then a great plunge, and all was over. 

I wonder to this day that he did not send me after them. I expected 
nothing else; and I am sure if it had not been for the driving of the 
chaise by himself, which on some account or other he durst not 
attempt, my fate had been sealed. 

He did not go into the chaise, but mounted on the seat beside me, 
and we drove and drove on by quite another road than that we went, 
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until the horses were completely forespent, and would not raise a 
trot. I was so terrified for the fellow, that I durst not ask him to stop 
and corn the horses, but I said several times that the horses were 
quite done up. His answer was always, “Whip on.” 

When it began to grow dark, he asked my name, my country, and 
all about my relations; and in particular about the old coachman at 
Castle-Meldin. I told him the plain truth on every point, on which he 
bade me be of good cheer, and keep myself free of all suspicions, for 
as long as I made no mention of what I had seen, no evil should 
happen to me; and he added, “I daresay you would be a little 
astonished at what you saw to-day. But I hope you will say, God 
forgive you!” 

“Ll be unco laith to say ony sic thing, man,” quo’ I, “for I wad be 
very sorry if he did. I hope to see you burning in hell yet for what ye 
hae done the day.” (These are Jasper’s own words.) 

“What! you hope to see me there, do you? Then it bespeaks that 
you hope to go there yourself,” said he. 

“If I do not see you there, some will,” said I; for by this time I saw 
plenty of human faces around us, and lost all fear, so I said what I 
thought. 

“If you have any value for your life,” said he, “be a wise boy, and 
say nothing about it. Can’t you perceive that there is no atrocity in 
the deed—at least not one hundredth part of the sum which you seem 
to calculate on? Do you think it was reasonable that a whole family 
of beautiful and virtuous sisters of the highest rank, should all have 
been ruined by the indiscretion of one?” 

“That is no reason at all, sir, for the taking away of life,” said I. 
“The law of God did not condemn her for aught she had done; and 
where lay your right to lift up your hand against her life? You might 
have sent her abroad, if she had in any way disgraced the family, 
which I never will believe she did.” 

“True,” said he, “I could have secured her person, but who could 
have secured her pen? All would have come out, and shame and 
ruin would have been the consequence. Though I lament with all 
my heart that such a deed was necessary, yet there was no alternative. 
Now, tell me this, for you have told me the plain truth hitherto,—did 
or did you not recognise the body of the dead gentleman?” 

“Yes, I did,” said I, frankly. “I knew it for the body of a young 
nobleman whom I have often seen much caressed at Castle-Meldin.” 

He shook his head and gave an inward growl, and then said, “since 
you say so, I must take care of you/ You are wrong; that is certain; 
and you had better not say such a thing again. But nevertheless, since 
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you have said it, and may say it again, I must take care of you.” 

He spoke no more. We were now driving through a large town; 
but whether or not it was the one we left in the morning, I could not 
tell, and he would not inform me. We drew up on the quay, where a 
fine barge with eight rowers, all leaning on their oars, stood ready to 
receive us. My fine gentleman then desired me to alight, and go 
across the water with him, for a short space. I refused positively, 
saying, that I would not leave my horses for any man’s pleasure. He 
said he had a lad there to take care of the horses, and I knew it 
behoved me to accompany him across. “I'll not leave my horses; 
that’s flat. And you had better not insist on it. ’m not in the humour 
to be teased much farther,” said I. 

That word sealed my fate. I was that moment pulled from my 
seat, gagged by a fellow’s great hand, and hurled into the boat by I 
know not how many scoundrels. There I was bound, and kept gagged 
by the sailors, to their great amusement. We reached a great ship in 
the offing, into which I was carried, and cast into a dungeon, bound 
hands and feet. We sailed next morning, and for three days I was 
kept bound and gagged, but fed regularly. My spirit was quite broken, 
and even my resolution of being avenged for the death of the lovely 
Fanny began to die away. On the fourth day, to my inexpressible 
horror, the murderer himself came down to my place of confinement, 
and addressed me to the following purport. 

“Kendale, you are a good boy—a truthful, honourable, and innocent 
boy. I know you are; and I do not like to see you kept in durance this 
way. We are now far at sea on our way to a foreign country. You 
must be sensible that you are now entirely in my power, and at my 
disposal, and that all your dependence must be on me. Swear then to 
me that you will never divulge the rueful scene which you witnessed 
on the broad common among the furze, and I will instantly set you at 
liberty, and be kind to you. And to dispose you to comply, let me 
assure you that the day you disclose my secret is your last, and no 
power on earth can save you, even though I were at the distance of a 
thousand miles. I have ventured a dreadful stake, and must go through 
with it, cost what it will.” 

I perceived that all he had said was true, and that I had no safety 
but in compliance; and yearning to be above deck to behold the sun 
and the blue heavens, I there, in that dismal hole, took a dreadful 
oath never to mention it, or divulge it in any way, either on board, or 
in the country to which we were going. He appeared satisfied, and 
glad at my compliance, and loosed me with his own hand, telling me 
to wait on him at table, and appear as his confidential servant, which 
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I promised, and performed as well as I could. But I had no happiness, 
for the secret of the double murder preyed on my heart, and I looked 
on myself as an accomplice. There was one thing in which my belief 
was fixed; that we never would reach any coast, for the ship would 
to a certainty be cast away, and every gale that we encountered, I 
prepared for the last. 

My master, for so I must now denominate him, seemed to have no 
fears of that nature. He drank and sung, and appeared as happy and 
merry as a man so gloomy of countenance could be. He was called 
Mr Southman, and appeared the proprietor of the ship. We saw no 
land for seven weeks, but at length it appeared on our starboard 
side, and when | asked what country it was, I was told it was Carolina. 
I asked if it was near Jerusalem or Egypt, and the sailors laughed at 
me, and said that it was just to Jerusalem that I was going, and I think 
my heart never was so overjoyed in my life. 

Honest Jasper has nearly as many chapters describing this voyage, 
as I have lines, and I must still hurry on in order to bring his narrative 
into the compass of an ordinary tale, for though I have offered the 
manuscript complete to several booksellers, it has been uniformly 
rejected. And yet it is exceedingly amusing, and if not truth, tells very 
like it. Among other things, he mentions a Mr M‘Kenzie from Ross- 
shire, as having been on board, and from some things he mentions 
relating to him, I am sure I have met with him. 

Suffice it to say, that they landed at what Jasper calls a grand city, 
named Savannah, which the sailors made him believe was Jerusalem; 
and, when undeceived by his master, he wept. The captain and steward 
took their orders from Mr Southman, hat in hand, and then he and 
his retinue sailed up the river in a small vessel, and latterly in a 
barge, until they came to a fine house on a level plain, so extensive 
that Jasper Kendale says, with great simplicity, “It looked to me to 
be bigger nor the whole world.” 

Here they settled; and here Jasper remained seven years as a sort 
of half idle servant, yet he never knew whether his master was 
proprietor of, or steward on, the estates. There is little interesting in 
this part of the work, save some comical amours with the slave girls, 
to which Jasper was a little subject, and his master ten times worse, 
by his account. There is one summing up of his character which is 
singular. It is in these emphatic words,—“In short, I never saw a better 
master, nor a worse man.” 

But there is one thing asserted here which I do not believe. He 
avers that the one half of all the people in that country are slaves! 
Absolute slaves, and bought and sold in the market like sheep and 
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cattle! “Then said the high priest, Are these things so?” 

At the end of seven years or thereby, there was one day that I was 
in the tobacco plantation with forty workers, when a gentleman came 
up to me from the river, and asked for Mr Southman. My heart flew 
to my throat, and I could scarcely contain myself, for I knew him at 
once to be Mr Thomas B—h, the second son at Castle-Meldin. ‘There 
were only two brothers in the family, and this was the youngest and 
the best. We having only exchanged a few words, he did not in the 
least recognise me, and indeed it was impossible he could, so I said 
nothing to draw his attention, but knowing what I knew, I could not 
conceive what his mission to my master could import. I never more 
saw him alive; but the following morning, I knew by the countenance 
of my master that there was some infernal plot brewing within, for 
he had that look which I had never seen him wear but once before. 
There was no mistaking it. It was the cloven foot of Satan, and 
indicated certain destruction to some one. I had reason to suspect it 
would be myself, and so well convinced was I of this, that I had 
resolved to fly, and try to get on board some ship. But I was mistaken. 
The bolt of hell struck elsewhere. The young stranger disappeared, 
after staying and being mightily caressed two days and nights; and 
shortly thereafter, his body was thrown on the shore of the Savannah 
by the reflux of the tide, not far below the boundary of my master’s 
estate. I went, with many others, and saw the body, and knew it well, 
and it was acknowledged, both by my master and the house servants, 
to have been a stranger gentleman that was in that country wanting 
to purchase land—that he had been entertained by Mr Southman; 
but none could tell his name. He had been murdered and robbed, 
and his body thrown into the river, and no light whatever was cast 
on the circumstances of the crime by the investigation. The Georgians 
seemed greatly indifferent about the matter. I was never called or 
examined at all; and if I had, I know not what I would have said. I 
knew nothing of his death farther than suspicion dictated, but of the 
identity of his person I was certain. 

Immediately on this I was sent to an estate far up the country, on 
the fine table lands, to assist a Mr Courteny in managing it. I took a 
letter from my master to him, and was kindly received, and made 
superintendent of every thing under Mr Courteny. He was a delightful 
man, and held as delightful a place; but neither did he know whether 
Mr Southman was the proprietor of these estates, or steward over 
them, with a power of attorney. He knew they were purchased by 
one bearing quite another name; but he had exercised all the powers 
of a proprietor for a number of years, and had been sundry voyages 
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over at Britain. It was a lucrative property, and he was held as a very 
great man. 

Here I remained for three years. Among others of my master’s 
satellites who attended me to that place, there was a German called 
Allanstein. That man had come with us from England, and was one 
of them who bound and gagged me in the boat. But he was a pleasant 
old fellow, and I liked him, and was always kind to him. He was 
taken very ill; and, on his deathbed, he sent for me, and told me that 
he and another, whom he would not name, had orders to watch all 
my motions, and in no wise to suffer me to leave the country, but to 
shoot me. He said he would never see his master again, and he 
thought it best to warn me to be on my guard, and remain quietly 
where I was. He likewise told me that Mr Southman had left America 
for some time, and he believed for ever. After giving me the charge 
of his concerns, and a handsome present, poor Allanstein died. 

As long as I had no knowledge of this circumstance, I had no 
desire to leave the country; but the moment I knew I was watched 
like a wild beast, and liable to be murdered on mere suspicion, I 
grew impatient to be gone. There was one fellow whom I suspected, 
but had no means of learning the truth. I turned him out of our 
employment, but he remained on the estate, and lingered constantly 
near me. He had likewise come with us from England, and appeared 
to have plenty of money at command. I contrived, however, to give 
him the slip, and, escaping into South Carolina, I scarcely stinted 
night or day till I was at Charlestown, where I got on board the 
Elizabeth sloop, bound for Liverpool. Then I breathed freely, 
accounting myself safe; and then, also, I was free from my oath, and 
at liberty to tell all that I had seen. The vessel, however, had not got 
her loading on board, and we lay in the harbour, at the confluence of 
the rivers, two days; but what was my astonishment to perceive, 
after we had heaved anchor, the wretch Arnotti on board along with 
me, brown with fatigue in the pursuit, and covered with dust. I was 
now certain that he was the remaining person who was sworn to 
take my life if I should offer to leave the state, and knew not what to 
do, as I was persuaded he would perform it at the risk of his own 
life. I had paid my freight to Britain; nevertheless, 1 went on shore 
on Sullivan’s Island, and suffered the vessel to proceed without me, 
and was now certain that I was quite safe, my enemy having gone on 
with the Elizabeth. I waited here long before a vessel passed to a 
right port, but at length I got one going to the Clyde, and took my 
passage in her; and, after we were fairly out to sea, behold, there my 
old friend Arnotti popped his head once more out of the forecastle, 
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and eyed me with a delighted and malicious grin! I was quite 
confounded at again seeing this destroying angel haunting my 
motions, and said, “What is that murdering villain seeking here?” 

The seamen stared; but he replied, sharply, “Vat you say, Monsieur 
Ken-dale? You say me de moorderour? Vat you derr? You help de 
moorderour, and keep him secret. Dat is de vay, is it?” 

I then took the captain of the ship by himself, and told him what I 
suspected, and that I was certain the villain would find means of 
assassinating me. He at first laughed at me, and said, he could not 
think I was so much of a coward as to be afraid of any single man; 
but perceiving me so earnest, he consented to disarm all the 
passengers, beginning with myself, and on none of them were any 
arms found, save on Arnotti, who had two loaded pistols and a dagger, 
neatly concealed in his clothes. He was deprived of these, and put 
under a partial confinement, and then I had peace and rest. 

For all this severity, the unaccountable wretch tried to strangle 
Jasper by night, just as they began to approach Ireland; he was, 
however, baffled, wounded, and tossed overboard, a circumstance 
afterwards deeply regretted. But Jasper makes such a long story, I 
am obliged to pass it over by the mere mention of it. 

Jasper found his mother still alive, and very frail; his father dead, 
and his brethren and sisters all scattered, and he could find no one 
to whom to unburden his mind. He went next to Castle-Meldin, and 
there also found the young squire dead, and his brother Thomas Jost 
abroad! whither he had gone to claim an estate; and the extensive 
domains were now held by Lord Wiliam E-le, in right of his wife. 
The other ladies were likewise all married to men of rank.Old 
coachee, Jasper’s mother’s brother, was still living at the Castle, on 
the superannuated list, and to him Jasper unfolded by degrees his 
revolting and mysterious tale. The old man could not fathom or 
comprehend it. ‘The remaining capabilities of his mind were 
inadequate to the grasp. He forgot one end of it ere he got half way 
to the other; and though at times he seemed to take deep interest in 
the incidents, before one could have noted any change in his 
countenance, they had vanished altogether from his mind. 

The two friends agreed on the propriety of acquainting Lord 
William with the circumstances, and after watching an opportunity 
for some time, they got him by himself in the shrubbery. I must give 
this in Jasper’s own words. 

“When the lord saw my uncle’s white head, and the old laced hat 
held out afore him, as if to beg for a bawbee, he kend be the motion 
that he wantit to speak till him. So he turns to us, and he says, ‘Well, 
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old coachee, what has your stupid head conceived it necessary to say 
to me to-day? Is the beer of the hall too weak? 

““Wod, ye see, my lord, ye see, that’s no the thing. But this wee 
callant here, he tells me sic a story, ye see, that, wod, ye see, I canna 
believe't, ’at can I nae. He’s a sister’s son 0’ mine. Ye’ll maybe mind 
o him when ye were courtin’ here? Oogh!’ 

pets boy do you speak of, Andrew? Is it this boardly young 
man?’ 

“Ay, to be sure.-Him? Hout! A mere kittlin, ye see. He’s my 
sister Nanny’s son, that was married to Joseph Kendale, ye ken. A 
very honest upright man he was; but this callant has been abroad, ye 
see, my lord. And—What was this I was gaun to say?” 

“Some story you were talking of.’ 

““Ay, wod, that’s very true, my lord, an’ weel mindit. Ye’ll mind 
your eldest brother weel eneugh? Did ye ever ken what oord 0’ 
him?’ 

“‘No; I am sorry to say I never did.’ 

“And do you mind your sister-in-law, Miss Fanny, the bonniest 0’ 
them a’? Oogh? Or did ye ever ken what came o’ her?’—(Lord William 
shook his head)—“There’s a chap can tell ye then. Lord forgie us, my 
lord, didna he murder them baith, an’ then trail them away, first the 
tane and then the tither, an’ fling them intil a hole fifty faddom deep, 
ye see! Oogh? Wasna that the gate o’t, callant?” 

“Lord William burst out in laughter at the old man’s ridiculous 
accusation; but I stopped him, assuring him, that although my uncle’s 
mind was unstable and wandering on a subject that affected him so 
much, I nevertheless had, nearly twelve years before, on the 7th day 
of October, seen that young lady murdered. Aye, led far away out to 
a wild common, like a lamb to the slaughter, and cruelly butchered 
in one instant, without having time given her to ask pardon of Heaven. 
And though I had not seen his brother slain, I had seen him lying 
slain on the same spot, and was compelled, by a charged pistol held 
to my head, to carry both the bodies, and throw them into a pit. 

“I never saw such a picture as the countenance of Lord William 
displayed. Consternation, horror, and mental pain, were pourtrayed 
on it alternately, and it was at once manifest, that, at all events, he 
had no hand nor foreknowledge of the foul transaction. He asked at 
first if I was not raving?—if I was in my sound mind? And then made 
me recite the circumstances all over again, which I did, in the same 
way and order that I have set them down here. I told him also of the 
murder of his brother-in-law in the country of the Savannah, and 
that I was almost certain it was by the same hand. That I knew the 
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city from which the young lady was abstracted, and thought I could 
know the house if taken to it; but I neither knew the way we went, 
the way by which we returned, nor what town it was at which I was 
forced aboard in the dark, so that the finding out the remains of the 
hapless pair appeared scarcely practicable. My identity was proven 
to Lord William’s satisfaction, as well as my disappearance from the 
Castle at the date specified; but no one, not even my old uncle, could 
remember in what way. The impression entertained was, that I had 
got drunk at the town, and been pressed aboard, or persuaded on 
board, one of his Majesty’s ships. 

“Lord William charged me not to speak of it to any other about 
the Castle, lest the story should reach the ears of his lady, on whom 
the effects might be dreadful at that period. So, taking me with him 
in the carriage, we proceeded to the chief town of the county, the one 
above mentioned, where he had me examined by the public 
authorities; but there my story did not gain implicit credit, and I 
found it would pass as an infamous romance, unless I could point 
out the house from which the lady was taken, and the spot where the 
remains were deposited. The house I could not point out, though I 
perambulated the suburbs of the town over and over again. Every 
thing was altered, and whole streets built where there were only 
straggling houses. Mr Southman’s name, as an American planter, 
was not known; so that these horrid murders, committed in open 
day in this land of freedom, were likely to be passed over without 
farther investigation. 

“I traversed the country, day after day, and week after week, 
searching for the broad common covered with furze, and the old 
open coal-pit into which I had cast the bodies of the comely pair. I 
searched till I became known to the shepherds and miners on those 
wastes, but all to no purpose—I could not find even the slightest 
resemblance in the outlines, of the country which still remained 
impressed on my memory-till one day I came to an old man casting 
turf whose face I thought I knew, with whom I entered into 
conversation, when he at once asked what I was looking for, for he 
had seen me, he said, traversing these commons so often, without 
dog or gun, that he wondered what I wanted. I told him all, day and 
date, and what I was looking for. The old fellow was never weary of 
listening to the tale of horror, but the impression it made on his 
feelings scattered his powers of recollection. He had never heard of 
the lady’s name, but he guessed that of the gentleman of his own 
accord, remembering of his disappearance on that very day. It was 
understood by his family that he had been called out to fight a duel 
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that morning, he said; but the circumstances were so confused in his 
memory, that he entreated of me to meet him at the same place the 
following day, and by that time, from his own recollection, and that 
of others, he would be able to tell me something more distinctly. 

“The next day I came as appointed, when he said he suspected 
that I was looking for the fatal spot at least thirty miles distant from 
where it was, for he had learned the place where Lord Richard E—le 
had been last seen, and by the direction in which he then rode, it was 
evident the spot where he met his death could not be in that quarter. 
And that, moreover, if I would pay him well, he thought he could 
take me to the place, or near it, for he had heard of a spot where a 
great deal of blood had been shed, which was never accounted for, 
and where the cries of a woman’s ghost had been heard by night. 

“I said I would give him five shillings a-day as long as I detained 
him, which offer he accepted, and away we went, chatting about the 
‘terrible job,’ as he called it. Lord Richard had been seen riding out 
very early in the morning at full speed with a gentleman, whose 
description tallied pretty closely with that of the assassin, even at 
that distance of time. We did not reach the spot that night, after 
travelling a whole day; but the next morning I began to perceive the 
landmarks so long remembered, and so eagerly looked for. I was 
confounded at my stupidity, and never will comprehend it while I 
live. I now at once recognised the place. ‘The common was partly 
enclosed and improven, but that part on which the open pits were 
situated remained the same. I knew the very bush from which I saw 
the body of the young nobleman drawn, and the spot where, the 
next moment, his betrothed fell dead across his breast. The traces of 
the streams of blood were still distinguishable by a darker green, 
and the yawning pit that received their remains stood open as at that 
day. I dispatched the old hind in one direction, and I posted off in 
another, to bring Lord William and all the connexions of the two 
families together, to examine the remains, and try to identify them. I 
had hard work to find him, for he had been to all the great trading 
houses in the west of England to find out the assassin’s name. It 
occurred in none of their books. But there was one merchant, who, 
after much consideration and search, found a letter, in which was the 
following sentence: ‘My neighbour, Mr Southman, has a large store 
of the articles, which I could buy at such and such prices.’ A list 
followed, and this was all. That gentleman engaged to write to his 
correspondent forthwith, as did many others; and in this state matters 
stood when I found him. 

“A great number repaired to the spot. There were noblemen, 
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knights, surgeons, and divines, and gaping peasants, without number; 
there were pullies, windlasses, baskets, coffins, and every thing in 
complete preparation, both for a search, and the preservation of such 
remains as might be discovered. I went down with the first to a great 
depth. It was a mineral pit, and had a strong smell, as of sulphur 
mixed with turpentine; and I confess I was far from being at my 
ease. I was afraid the foul air would take flame; and, moreover, it 
was a frightsome thing to be descending into the bowels of the earth 
in search of the bones of murdered human beings. I expected to see 
some shadowy ghosts; and when the bats came buffing out of their 
holes, and put out our lights, 1 was almost beside myself. We had, 
however, a lamp of burning charcoal with us, and at length reached 
the water in safety. It was rather a sort of puddle than water, at that 
season, and little more than waist-deep. We soon found the bodies, 
fresh and whole as when flung in, but they were so loaden with mire 
as not to be recognisable until taken to a stream and washed, and 
then the identity was acknowledged by every one to whom they were 
formerly known. The freshness of the bodies was remarkable, and 
viewed by the country people as miraculous; but I am persuaded, 
that if they had lain a century in that mineral puddle, they would 
have been the same. The bodies were pure, fair, and soft; but when 
handled, the marks of the fingers remained. 

“Tt was now manifest, that Lord Richard E—le had been murdered. 
He had been shot in the back by two pistol-bullets, both of which 
were extracted from the region of the heart. And—woe is my heart to 
relate it!—it appeared but foo manifestly that the young lady had lived 
for some time in that frightful dungeon! 

“Every effort was now made to discover the assassin. Officers were 
dispatched to Savannah, with full powers from government; high 
rewards were offered for apprehending him, his person described, 
and these were published through all Europe; but the culprit could 
nowhere be found. A singular scene of villainy was, however, 
elucidated, all transacted by that arch villain, known by the name of 
Southman in Georgia, but nowhere else.” 

The part that follows this, in Mr Kendale’s narrative, I do not 
understand, nor am I aware that it is at all founded on facts. He says, 
that some rich merchants of Germany got an extensive grant of lands 
from King Charles the First, on the left bank of the Savannah, on 
condition of furnishing him with a set number of troops; that these 
merchants sent a strong colony of Germans as settlers to cultivate 
the district; and that after a long struggle with the natives, and other 
difficulties, they succeeded in making it a fine country, and a lucrative 
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speculation; but the original holders of the grant having made nothing 
but loss of it, and their successors disregarding it, the whole fell into 
the hands of the trustees, and ultimately into the hands of this infamous 
rascal, who first sold the whole colony to a company of British 
gentlemen, received the payment, and returned as their manager, 
and shortly after sold it to the British government, and absconded. I 
cannot pretend to clear up this transaction, as I know nothing about 
the settlement of that colony, nor where to find it; so I must pass on 
to some other notable events in Jasper’s life. 

He was now established at Castle-Meldin as house-steward and 
butler, and, if we take his own account of it, he must have been an 
excellent servant. “I watched every wish and want of my lord and 
lady,” he says, “both of whom I loved as myself, and I would generally 
present them with things they wanted before they asked for them. 
Indeed, I knew the commands of my lady’s eye as well as those of 
her tongue, and rather better.” Jasper must have been a most valuable 
servant, and no one can wonder that he was a favourite. “I had 
likewise learned to keep books and accounts of all kinds with Mr 
Courteny, and that with so great accurateness, that at the end of the 
year I could have made ends meet in the Castle expenses to the 
matter of a few pounds.” What must the world think of such accurateness 
as this? I have known a gentleman in business go over the whole of 
his books for a twelvemonth, because they did not balance by 
threepence. That man Jasper would have taken for a fool, knowing 
that it is easier to discover that such a sum is wanting, than how to 
make it up. 

“I grew more and more into favour, until at length I was treated 
like a friend, and no more like a menial servant; and the mysterious, 
but certain circumstances of the murders, which it was impossible to 
keep concealed, reaching my lady’s ear, so much affected her health, 
which before was delicate, that her physicians strongly recommended 
a change of climate. Preparations were accordingly made for our 
departure into the south of Europe, and it was arranged that I should 
travel with them as a companion, but subordinate so far as to take 
the charge of every thing; pay all accounts, hire horses, furnish the 
table, acting as steward and secretary both. I was to sit at table with 
my lord, be called Mr Kendale, and introduced to his friends.” 

The journey through France I must leave out, it being merely a 
tourist’s journal, and not very intelligible. They tarried for some time 
at Paris, then at Lyons; at both of which places Mr Kendale met with 
some capital adventures. They then crossed into Tuscany; but Mr 
Kendale seems to have had little taste for the sublime or beautiful, 
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for he only says of the Alps, “It is an horrid country, and the roads 
very badly laid out.” And of the valley of the Arno—“The climate 
was so good here, and the sky so pure, that my lord resolved to 
remain in the country till his lady got quite better, as she was coming 
round every day.” At Florence Lord E-le had an introduction to a 
Count Sonnini, who shewed them all manner of kindness, and gave 
many great entertainments on their account. He was a confident of 
the Grand Duke’s, and a man of great power both in the city and 
country, and Mr Kendale is never weary of describing his bounty 
and munificence. But now comes the catastrophe. 

“One day the Count had been shewing my lord through the grand 
cathedral, which is a fine old kirk; and then through the gallery of 
the medicines, (the Medicis perhaps,) filled with pictures and statutes, 
(qu?) many of them a shame to be seen, but which my gentlemen 
liked the best. The Count Sonnini, perceiving that I did not know 
where to look, put his arm within mine, and leading me forward, 
said in his broken English, “Tell me now, Mashi Ken-dale, vat you 
do tink of dis Venus?’—‘She is a soncy, thriving-like quean, my lord 
count,’ said I, ‘and does not look as she wanted either her health or 
her meat; it is a pity she should be in want of clothes.’ 

“But the next scene was of a different description. On turning 
from the Duke’s palazzo about a gun-shot, the Count says to us, ‘I 
can shew you a scene here that the like is not perhaps to be seen in 
the world. There are none admitted but members, and such as 
members introduce; and as I have been admitted, I will claim a 
privilege which they dare not refuse me.’ He then led us through a 
long gallery paved with marble, and down some flights of steps, I do 
not know how far, till, coming to a large door, he rung for admittance. 
A small iron shutter was opened in the door, and a porter demanded 
the names and qualities of the guests. “The Count Sonnini and two 
friends foreigners,’ was the reply. The iron shutter sprung again into 
its place, and we waited long. The Count lost patience and rung 
again, when the shutter again opened, and a person apparently of 
high consequence, addressing the Count politely, reminded him that 
he was asking a privilege which it was out of the society’s power to 
grant; and entreating him to rest satisfied till some future day, that 
he and his friends could be introduced in the usual form. My lord 
entreated to be gone, but the Count was a proud man, and aware of 
his power and influence, and go he would not, but requested to see 
the Marquis Piombino. The Marquis came, when the Count requested 
him, in a tone that scarcely manifested the brooking of a refusal, to 
introduce him and his two friends. The Marquis hesitated—returned 
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again to consult the authorities, and finally we were admitted, though 
with apparent reluctance. This was a gambling house on a large 
scale, in which hundreds of people were engaged at all manner of 
games, while the money was going like slate stones. 

“I cannot describe it, nor will I attempt it. It was splendidly lighted 
up, for it had no windows, and the beams of the sun had never entered 
there. ‘There were boxes all around, and a great open space in the 
middle for billiards, and a promenade. My lord and the Count began 
betting at once, to be like others, but my attention was soon fixed on 
one object, and that alone; for at one of the banking tables I perceived 
the identical Mr Southman, seated on high as a judge and governor. 
I saw his eyes following my lord through the hall with looks of 
manifest doubt and trepidation, but when the Count and he vanished 
into one of the distant boxes, and the villain’s looks dropped upon 
me almost close beside him, I shall never forget the fiendish 
expression of horror legible in his countenance. With the deep 
determined look, indicative of self-interest, and that alone, in despite 
of all other emotions of the soul, there was at this time one of alarm, 
of which I had never witnessed a trait before. It was that of the Arch- 
fiend, when discovered in the garden of Eden. 

“He could attend no farther to the banking business, for I saw that 
he dreaded I would go that instant and give him up. So, deputing 
another in his place, he descended from his seat, and putting his arm 
in mine, he led me into an antechamber. I had no reason to be afraid 
of any danger, for no arms of any kind are allowed within that temple 
of vice and extravagance. But I have something cowardly in my 
constitution, else I know not how it happened, but I was afraid. I was 
awed before that monster of iniquity, and incapable of acting up to 
the principles which I cherished in my heart. 

“He began by testifying his surprise at seeing me in that country; 
and at once enquired in what capacity I had come. I answered 
ingenuously, that I had come as the friend and travelling companion 
of Lord William E-le. ‘That is to say, you were informed of my 
retreat, and are come in order to have me apprehended?’ said he. 

“T declared that we had no such information, and came with no 
such intent; and was proceeding to relate to him the import of our 
journey, when he interrupted me. ‘I know of all that has taken place 
in England, said he, ‘relating to that old and unfortunate affair, and 
have read the high rewards offered for my apprehension. You have 
been the cause of all this, and have banished me from society. Yet 
you know I preserved your life when it was in my power, and very 
natural for me to have taken it. Yea, for the space of seven years your 
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life was in my power every day and every hour.’ 

“I beg pardon, sir, said I, ‘my life was never in your power further 
than it was in the power of every other assassin. As long as I do 
nothing that warrants the taking of my life, I deny that my life is in 
any man’s power, or in that of any court on earth.’ 

““Very well,’ said he, ‘we shall not attempt to settle this 
problematical point at present. But I have shewed you much kindness 
in my time. Will you promise me this,—that for forty-eight hours you 
will not give me up to justice? I have many important things to settle. 
But it would be unfair to deprive you of your reward, which would 
be a fortune to you. Therefore, all that I request of you is to grant me 
forty-eight hours before you deliver me up to justice. After that period 
I care not how soon. I shall deliver up myself, and take my chance 
for that part of it. Will you promise me this?” 

“T will, said I. “There is my hand on it.’ I was conscious I was 
doing wrong, but I could not help it. He thanked me, shook my hand, 
and squeezed it, and said he expected as much from my generous 
nature, adding, ‘It is highly ungenerous of the E-—les this 
procedure, —d—bly ungenerous of them and their friends. But they 
do not know all. I wish they did, which they never will, nor ever can 
now.’ 

“No,” said I, ‘they do not know that you robbed and murdered 
their kinsman and brother, Mr Thomas of Castle-Meldin.’ 

“He stared me in the face—his lip quivered—his shrivelled cheek 
turned into a ghastly paleness, and his bloodshot eye darted backward 
as it were into the ventricles of the brain. ‘Hold your peace, sir; I 
never robbed the person of man or woman in my life!’ said he, 
vehemently. 

““True, the dead body might have been robbed, though not by 
your hands, yet by your orders,’ said I. ‘And that you murdered him, 
or caused him to be murdered, I know as well as that I now see you 
standing before me.’ 

“Tt will haply puzzle you to prove that,’ said he; ‘but no more of it. 
Here is a sealed note, which you may open and peruse at your leisure. 
It will convince you more of my innocence than any thing I can say.’— 
And so saying, he went up to his deputy at the bank, and conferred 
with him a few minutes, and then went as if into one of the back 
boxes, and I saw no more of him. 

‘I was sensible I had done wrong, but yet knew not well how I 
could have done otherwise, being ignorant of the mode of arresting 
culprits in that strange country. I resolved, however, to keep my 
word, and at the same time take measures for the fulfilment of my 
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duty. But the first thing I did was to open the note, which was to 
convince me of my old master’s innocence; and behold it was a blank, 
only enclosing a cheque on a house in Leghorn for a thousand gold 
ducats. 

“I was quite affronted at this. It was such a quiz on my honesty as 
I had never experienced. But what could I do? I could do nothing 
with it but put it up in my pocket, and while I was standing in deep 
meditation how to proceed, I was accosted by an old gentleman, 
who enquired if I had been a former acquaintance of the Baron’s? 

“Of the Baron’s? what Baron?’ said I. 

“De Iskar, said he, ‘Baron Guillaume de Iskar, the gentleman 
who addressed you so familiarly just now?’ 

“T replied that I was an old acquaintance, having known him many 
years in a distant quarter of the world. 

““That will be viewed as a singular incident here,’ said he; ‘and 
will excite intense curiosity, as you are the only gentleman that ever 
entered Florence who knows any thing where he has sojourned, or 
to what country he belongs. And I do assure you, he does not miss 
to lie under dark suspicions; for, though he has the riches of an 
empire, none knows from whence they flow, and he is never seen 
save in this hall; for as to his own house, no stranger was ever known 
to enter it.’ 

“I am engaged to be there, however, said I; ‘and, supposing that 
every one would know his direction, I forgot to take it from himself’ 

““His house is not a hundred yards from where we stand, said 
he; ‘and has a private entrance to this suite of rooms; but as for his 
outer gate, it is never opened.’ 

“This being the very information I wanted, I left the garrulous old 
gentleman abruptly, and went in search of my master, to whom I 
related the fact, that I had discovered the mysterious assassin of his 
three relatives, and requested him to lose no time in procuring a 
legal warrant from the Grand Duke, and the other authorities, for 
his apprehension. The interest of the Count Sonnini easily procured 
us all that was required, and what assistance we judged requisite for 
securing the delinquent; but yet, before the forms were all gone 
through, it was the evening of the next day. In the mean time, the 
Count set spies on the premises to prevent the Baron’s escape, for 
he seemed the most intent of all for securing him, and engaged all 
who hired horses and carriages in the city, to send him information 
of every one engaged for thirty successive hours, for I was still intent 
on redeeming my pledge. At midnight, we were informed that two 
coaches were engaged from the Bridge hotel, at two in the morning, 
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but where they were to take up the passengers was not known. I 
had four policemen well mounted, and four horsemen of the guard, 
and myself was the ninth. Signor Veccia, the head of the police, had 
the command, but was obliged to act by my directions. At the hour 
appointed the carriages started from the hotel. We dogged them to 
the corner of the Duke’s palazzo, where a party of gentlemen, muffled 
up in cloaks, entered hastily, and the carriages drove off in different 
directions, one towards Costello, and the other towards Leghorn. 
We knew not what to do. Veccia got into a great rage at me, and 
swore most fearfully, for he wanted to take up the whole party at 
once on suspicion, but I would not consent to it; for I always acted 
wrong, although at present I believed myself to be standing on a 
point of high honour. 

“T must follow this one,’ said Veccia; ‘because it will soon be out 
of the Duke’s territories; and if the party once reach the Church’s 
dominions, I dare not touch one of them. Take you four horsemen. 
[ll take three; and do you follow that carriage till you ascertain, at 
least, who is in it. I shall keep close sight of this, for here the offender 
is sure to be, though I do not know him.’ 

“We then galloped off, in order to keep within hearing of the 
carriage-wheels, but it was with the greatest difficulty we could trace 
them, short as their start had been; for they had crossed at the lowest 
bridge, and then turned up a lane at a nght angle; and this circuitous 
way of setting out almost convinced me that the Baron was in that 
carriage. At a place called Empoli, on the left bank of the Arno, a 
long stage from Florence, we missed them, and rode on. They had 
turned abruptly into a court, and alighted to change the horses, while 
we kept on the road towards Leghorn for four miles, before we 
learned that no carriage had passed that way. This was a terrible 
rebuff. We had nothing for it but to take a short refreshment, and 
return to Empoli, where we learned that the carriage, with two muffled 
gentlemen in it, had set out to the southward with fresh horses, and 
was an hour and a half a-head of us. A clean pursuit now ensued, but 
not for twenty miles did we come again in sight of the carriage, and 
then it was going on again with fresh horses, at the rate of from ten 
to twelve miles an hour. My time was now expired, and I was at full 
liberty to give one of the greatest wretches, who ever breathed the 
breath of life, up to justice. But how to reach him, there lay the 
difficulty; for the guardsmen would not leave their own horses, and 
were beginning to get rather cross at so long and so vain a pursuit. 

“I gave each of our horses a bottle of wine, which recruited their 
spirits remarkably; and neither did I spare the best of wine upon 
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their riders. After a run of I daresay seventy and odd miles, 
(considering the round-about ways we took,) we fairly run the old 
fox to earth, at an old town called Peombyna, or some such name; 
and just as he and his friend stepped out of the carriage, there were 
the guards, policemen, and I, entering the court. He rushed into the 
hotel. I gave the word and followed; but at the very first entry to the 
house, the number of entries confused me, and I lost him. Not so the 
policemen; inured to their trade, they kept watch outside, and it was 
not long till one of them gave the alarm in the back settlements, the 
Baron having escaped by a window. I was with the policemen in a 
minute, for I flew out of the same window; and the back of the hotel 
being toward the cliff that surrounds the town all toward the island 
of Elba, he had no other retreat but into that. I think he was not 
aware of what was before him, for he was at least a hundred and 
fifty yards before us; but when he came to the point of the promontory 
he looked hastily all around, and perceiving no egress, he faced 
around, presenting a large horse pistol in every hand. We were 
armed with a pistol each, and sabres. I would nevertheless gladly 
have waited for the coming up of our assistants, now when we had 
him at bay. But whether from fondness of the high reward, or mere 
temerity, I know not, only certain it is Cesario the policeman would 
not be restrained. I rather drew back, not caring to rush on a 
desperate man with two cocked pistols presented, and pistols of such 
length, too, that they would have shot any man through the body at 
thirty yards distance, while ours were mere crackers. But Cesario 
mocked me, and ran forward, so that I was fain to accompany him. 
Mr Southman, alias Guillaume Suddermens Baron de Iskar, stood 
there undaunted, with a derisive grin, presenting his two huge pistols. 
We held out our two little ones, still advancing. Luckily I was on the 
right hand, as behoved the commander of the expedition, and of 
course opposed to his left hand pistol, which lessened my chance of 
being shot. For all that, I could not for my life help sidleing half 
behind Cesario the policeman. When we came, as far as I remember, 
close upon him, even so close as seven or eight yards, he and Cesario 
fired both at the same instant. The latter fell. I rushed onward; and, 
not having time to change hands, he fired his pistol almost close on 
my face. As the Lord graciously decreed, he missed. ‘Now, wretch, I 
have you!’ cried I; ‘therefore yield, and atone for all your horrid 
crimes!’ 

“My three armed assistants came running along the verge of the 
cliff which draws to a point; and, escape being impossible, he, without 
so much as shrinking, took a race, and leaped from the top of that 
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fearful precipice. I believe he entertained a last hope of clearing the 
rock and plunging into the tide; but I being close upon him, even so 
close as to have stretched out my hand to lay hold of him, saw his 
descent. He had not well begun to descend, ere he uttered a loud 
scream; yet it was a scream more of derision than terror. We 
perceived that he had taken a wrong direction, and that he had not 
cleared the whole cliff. A jutting point touched him, and, as I thought, 
scarcely touched him, ere he plunged head foremost into the sea. 

“He made no effort to swim or move, but floated seaward with his 
head down below water. I cried to my assistants to save his life, for 
the sake of all that was dear to the relations of the murdered persons. 
But they were long in finding their way behind those fearful rocks, 
for though there was a cut stair, they did not know of it, and before 
they got him to land, he was ‘past speaking;’ for his left lom was out 
of joint, and his back-bone broken. We carried him to the hotel, and 
took all the pains of him we could, for I had great hopes of a last 
confession, explaining his motives for putting so many innocent 
persons of high rank to death. The satisfaction was, however, denied 
me. As long as he knew me, he only shewed a ferocity indicative of 
hatred and revenge. The next morning he died, and the motives 
which urged him on to the murders he committed, must in part remain 
a mystery till the day of doom. 

“It was said in England that the circumstance of his having got a 
carriage, horses, and servant from Castle-Meldin indicated a 
commission from one or another of that family. I think differently; 
and that he got these on false pretences. That he was a wooer of 
Miss Fanny’s, and the favoured one by the family, I afterwards 
satisfactorily ascertained; but on what account he exacted so dreadful 
a retribution, both of the lady herself and the favoured lover, it is in 
vain endeavouring to calculate with any degree of certainty, for the 
moving principles of his dark soul were inscrutable. 

“That the young and gallant Lord E—le was foully betrayed to his 
death, was afterwards satisfactorily proved. A stranger, suiting Mr 
Southman’s description, called on him and spent the greater part of 
the day with him, and the two seemed on the most friendly terms. 
‘loward evening a gentleman called with a note to Lord E-le, and 
requested an answer. This was a challenge, a forged one doubtless, 
signed Ashley or Aspley, it could not be distinguished which, 
requesting a meeting at an early hour of the morning, on some 
pretended point of honour. The young lord instantly accepted the 
challenge, and naturally asked his associate to accompany him as 
second; so the two continued at the wine over night, and rode out 
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together at break of day. So that it is quite apparent he had taken the 
opportunity of shooting him behind his back, while waiting in vain 
on the common for their opponents. The death of the lovely Fanny, 
and that of her amiable brother, as they exceed other acts in cruelty, 
so they do in mystery. But it became probable that all these murders 
formed only a modicum of what that unaccountable wretch had 
perpetrated. 

“His body, and that of poor Cesario the too brave policeman, we 
took back with us in the carriage to Florence, but what became of the 
gentleman who fled along with the Baron, was never known. It was 
probably an accomplice; but we were too long in thinking of him. 

“The story, which I was called to relate before the Grand Duke, 
created a horrible interest in Florence, while every circumstance was 
corroborated by my lord and lady. The travelling trunk belonging to 
the deceased was opened. It contained great riches, which were 
claimed by the Arch-duke as the property of the state. I thought my 
assistants and | had the best right to them, but I said little, having 
secured a thousand gold ducats before. We, however, got a share of 
this likewise. 

“In his house was found a young lady of great beauty, whom he 
had brought up and educated, and two female domestics; but they 
only knew him as the Baron de Iskar, (or rather Ischel, as they 
pronounced it,) and little could be elicited from them save that there 
were often nightly meetings in his house. But when his strong-box 
was opened, the keys of which were found in his trunk, such store of 
riches and jewels of all descriptions never before appeared in 
Florence. It had been the depository of all the brigands in Italy, if not 
of Europe, for there were trinkets in it of every nation. Among other 
things, there were twenty-seven English gold watches, and a diamond 
necklace which had once belonged to the Queen of France, valued at 
L.500,000. The state of Tuscany was enriched, and a more overjoyed 
man than Duke Ferdinand I never saw. And it having been wholly in 
and through my agency that he obtained all this treasure, his 
commendations of me were without bounds. He indeed gave me 
some rich presents, but rather, as I thought, with a grudge and a 
sparing hand; but to make amends for his parsimony, he created me 
a peer of the Duchy, by the title of Baron St Gio, with the heritage of 
an old fortalice of that name. 

“Tt would not do for me to serve any more my beloved lord and 
lady, for it would have been laughable to have heard them calling 
‘Sir Baron, or ‘My Lord St Gio, bring me so and so;’ therefore was I 
obliged to hire a separate house of my own wherein to see my friends, 
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although I lived most with my benefactors. I had besides another 
motive for this, which was to marry the beautiful young ward of the 
late Baron de Iskar, whom I conceived to be now left destitute. Her 
name was Rose Weiland, of Flemish extract, and natural qualities 
far above common; so we were married, with great feasting and 
rejoicing, about a month before we left Florence.” 

It turned out that this lovely Fleming, Rose Weiland, now Lady St 
Gio, who was thus left destitute, proved herself to have had some 
good natural qualities. She had helped herself liberally of the robber’s 
store, for she had one casket of jewels alone which her husband 
admits to have been worth an earldom. Riches now flowed on our 
new baron, for besides all that he amassed at Florence and all that 
his spouse brought him, he exacted the full of the offered reward 
from his benefactors, which amounted to a great sum. He brought 
his lady to Lancashire, but she disliked the country, and they retired 
to Flanders, and there purchased an estate. She was living so late as 
1736, for she was visited in the summer of that year by Lady Helen 
Douglas, and the Honourable Mrs Murray, at her villa on the Seine, 
above Brussels. Into her hands she put several curiosities of former 
days, and among others her deceased husband’s MS. from which I 
have extracted these eventful incidents. 


May 15, 1830. 


Story of Adam Scott 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


ON a fine summer evening, about the beginning of July, on a year 
which must have been about the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Anne, or some years subsequent to that, as Adam Scott, farmer of 
Kildouglas, was sitting in a small public-house on North Tyne, 
refreshing himself on brown bread and English beer, and his hungry 
horse tearing up the grass about the kail-yard dike, he was accosted 
by a tall ungainly fellow, who entered the hut, and in the broadest 
Northumberland tongue, enquired if he was bound for Scotland. 
“What gars ye speer that, an it be your will?” said Scott, with the 
characteristic caution of his countrymen. 

“Because a neighbour and I are agoing that way to-night,” said the 
stranger, “and we knaw neything at all about the rwoad; and mwore 
than that, we carry soomthing reyther ower valuable to risk the losing 
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of; and as we saw your horse rooging and reyving with the saddle 
on him, I made bould to call, thinking you might direct us on this 
coorsed rwoad.” 

“An’ what will you gie me if I guide you safely into Scotland, an’ 
set ye aince mair upon a hee road?” said Scott. 

“Woy, man, we’ll give thee as mooch bread as thou canst eat, and 
as mooch beer as thou canst drink—and mwore we cannot have in 
this moorland,” said the man. 

“It is a fair offer,” said Adam Scott; “but I’ll no pit ye to that 
expense, as I am gaun o’er the fells the night at ony rate; sae, if ye’ll 
wait my byune, for my horse is plaguit weary, and amaist jaded to 
death, then we shall ride thegither, and I ken the country weel; but 
road ye will find nane.” 

‘The two men then fastened their horses, and came in and joined 
Scott; so they called for ale, drank one another’s healths at every 
pull, and seemed quite delighted that they were to travel in company. 
The tall man, who came in first, was loquacious and outspoken, 
though one part of his story often did not tally with the other; but his 
neighbour was sullen and retired, seldom speaking, and as seldom 
looking one in the face. Scott had at first a confused recollection of 
having seen him, but in what circumstances he could not remember, 
and he soon gave up the idea as a false one. 

They mounted at length, and there being no path up the North 
Tyne then, nor till very lately, their way lay over ridges and moors, 
and sometimes by the margin of the wild river. The tall man had 
been very communicative, and frankly told Scott that they were going 
into Scotland to try to purchase sheep and cattle, where they expected 
to get them for next to nothing, and that they had brought gold with 
them for that purpose. This led on Scott to tell him of his own 
adventures in that line. He had come to Stagshawbank fair, the only 
market then for Scots sheep and cattle in the north of England, with 
a great number of sheep for sale, but finding no demand, he bought 
up all the sheep from his countrymen for which he could get credit, 
and drove on to the Yorkshire markets, where he hawked them off 
in the best manner he could, and was now in fact returning to Scotland 
literally laden with money to pay his obligations. 

After this communication, the tall man always rode before Adam 
Scott, and the short thick-set sullen fellow behind him, a position 
which, the moment it was altered, was resumed, and at which Scott 
began to be a little uneasy. It was still light, though wearing late, for 
there is little night at that season, when the travellers came to a wild 
glen called Bell’s Burn, a considerable way on the English side of the 
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Border. The tall man was still riding before, and considerably a- 
head, and as he was mounting the ridge on the north side of Bell’s 
Burn, Adam Scott turned off all at once to the right. The hindermost 
man drew bridle on seeing this, and asked Scott, “Where now?” 

“This way, lads. This way,” was the reply. 

The tall man then fell a swearing that that could never be the road 
to Liddisdale, to which he had promised to accompany them. 

“The straight road, honest man-the straight road. Follow me,” 
said Scott. 

The tall man then rode in before him and said, “Whoy, man, thou’st 
either drunk, or gone stooped with sleep, for wilt thou tell me that 
the rwoad up by Blakehope Shiel, and down the Burnmouth rigg, is 
nwot the rwoad into Liddisdale?” 

“Ay, man!—ay, man! How comes this?” said Scott. “Sae it seems 
ye are nae sic strangers to the road as ye pretendit? Weel, weel, 
since ye ken that road sae particularly weel, gang your gates, an’ take 
that road. For me, I’m gaun by the Fair-Lone, an’ if Willie Jardine’s at 
hame, [ll no gang muckle farther the night.” 

“The devil of such a rwoad thou shalt go, friend, let me tell thee 
that,” said the tall fellow, offering to lay hold of Scott’s bridle. “It is of 
the greatest consequence to us to get safely over the fell, and since 
we have put ourselves under thuyne care, thou shalt either go with 
us, or do worse.” 

“Dare not for your soul to lay your hand on my bridle, sir,” said 
Scott; “for, if you touch either my horse or myself but with one of 
your fingers, I'll give you a mark to know you by.” The other swore 
by a terrible oath that he would touch both him and it if he would 
not act reasonably, and seized the horse rudely by the bridle. Scott 
threw himself from his horse in a moment, and prepared for action, 
for his horse was stiff and unwieldy; and he durst not trust himself 
on his back between two others, both horses of mettle. He was armed 
with a cudgel alone, and as his strength and courage were unequalled 
at that time, there is little doubt that the tall Englishman would have 
come down, had not the other, at the moment the bridle was seized, 
rushed forward and seized his companion by the arm—“Fool! 
madman!” cried he; “What do you mean? has not the honest man a 
right to go what way he pleases, and what business have you to stop 
him? ‘Thou wert a rash idiot all the days of thy life, and thou wilt die 
one, or be hangit for thy mad pranks. Let go!—for here, I swear, thou 
shalt neither touch the honest man nor his horse as long as I can 
hinder thee, and I thinks I should be as good a man as thee. Let us 
go all by the FairLone, since it is so, and mayhap Mr Jardine will 
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take us all in for the night.” 

“Whoy, Bill, thou sayest true after all,” said the tall man 
succumbing; “I’m a passionate fool; but a man cannot help his temper. 
I beg Mr Scwott’s pardon, for I was in the wrong. Come, then, let us 
go by the Fair-Lone with one consent.” 

Scott was now grieved and ashamed of his jealousy and dread of 
the men’s motives, and that moment, if they had again desired him to 
have accompanied them over the fell, he would have done it; but 
away they all rode on the road towards the Fair-Lone, the tall man 
before as usual, Adam Scott in the middle, and the gruff but friendly 
fellow behind. 

They had not rode above five minutes in this way, Scott being 
quite reassured of the integrity of his companions, perfectly at his 
ease, and letting them ride and approach him as they listed, when 
the hindermost man struck him over the crown with a loaded whip 
such a tremendous blow as would have felled an ox, yet, as 
circumstances happened to be, it had not much effect on the bullet 
head of Adam Scott. When the man made the blow, his horse started 
and wheeled, and Scott, with a readiness scarcely natural to our 
countrymen, the moment that he received the blow, knocked down 
the foremost rider, who fell from his horse like lead. The short stout 
man had by this time brought round his horse, and Adam Scott and 
he struck each other at the same moment. At this stroke he cut Adam’s 
cheek and temple very sore; and Adam in return brought down his 
horse, which fell to the earth with a groan. A desperate combat now 
ensued, the Englishman with his long loaded whip, and the Scot 
with his thorn staff. At the second or third stroke, Adam Scott knocked 
off his antagonist’s wig, and then at once knew him fora highwayman, 
or common robber and murderer, whom he had seen at his trials 
both at Carlisle and Jeddart. This incident opened Scott’s eyes to the 
sort of company he had fallen into, and despising the rogue’s 
cowardice who durst not attack him before, two to one, but thought 
to murder him at one blow behind his back, he laid on without mercy, 
and in about a minute and a half left him for dead. By this time the 
tall fellow had got up on one knee and foot, but was pale and bloody, 
on which Scott lent him another knoit, which again laid him flat; and 
then, without touching any thing that belonged to them, Adam 
mounted his sorry horse, and made the best of his way homewards. 

As ill luck would have it, our farmer did not call at Fair-Lone. 
Indeed, his calling there was only a pretence to try his suspicious 
companions; for William Jardine and he were but little acquainted, 
and that little was the reverse of kindness for one another. At that 
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time the Borders were in much disorder, owing to the discontents 
regarding the late Union, which were particularly cherished there; 
and there were many bickerings and heart-burnings between the 
natives on each side of the Marches. To restrain these as much as 
possible, there were keepers, as they were called, placed all along 
the Border line, who were vested with powers to examine and detain 
any suspicious person from either side till farther trial. Of these 
keepers, or marchmen, Jardine was one; and he being placed in the 
very entry of that wild pass which leads from Liddisdale and the 
highlands of Teviotdale into North Tyne, he often found his hands 
full. He was an intrepid and severe fellow; and having received a 
valuable present from some English noblemen for his integrity, from 
that time forth it was noted that he was most severe on the Scots, and 
blamed them for every thing. 

Now Scott ought, by all means, to have called there, and laid his 
case before the keeper, and have gone with him to the maimed or 
killed men, and then he would have been safe. He did neither, but 
passed by on the other side, and posted on straight over moss and 
moor for Kildouglas. He seems to have been astounded at the 
imminent danger he had escaped; and after having, as he believed, 
killed two men, durst not face the stern keeper, and that keeper his 
enemy; and as a great part of the treasure he carried belonged to 
others, and not to himself, he was anxious about it, and made all the 
haste home that he could, that so he might get honestly quit of it. 

But, alas! our brave farmer got not so soon home as he intended. 
There is a part of the thread of the narrative here which I remember 
but confusedly. But it seems, that immediately after Scott left the 
prostrate robbers, some more passengers from the fair came riding 
up, and finding the one man speechless and the other grievously 
mauled, and on enquiring what had happened, the tall man told them 
in a feeble voice that they had been murdered and robbed by a 
rascally Scot called Adam Scott of Kildouglas. As the matter looked 
so ill, some of the men galloped straight to Fair-Lone, and apprized 
the marchman, who instantly took horse and pursued; and having a 
privilege of calling one man out of each house, his company increased 
rapidly. Jardine, well knowing the wild tract that Scott would take, 
came up with him about midnight at a place called Langside, and 
there took him prisoner. 

It was in vain that our honest yeoman told the keeper the truth of 
the story—he gained no credit. For the keeper told him, that he had 
no right to éry the cause; only he, Adam Scott, had been accused to 
him of robbery and murder, and it was his office to secure him till 
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the matter was enquired into. He assured Scott further, that his cause 
looked very ill; for had he been an honest man, and attacked by 
robbers, he would have called in passing, and told him so. Scott 
pleaded hard to be taken before the Sheriff of Teviotdale; but the 
alleged crime having been committed in England, he was carried to 
Carlisle. When Scott heard that such a hard fate awaited him, he is 
said to have expressed himself thus:—“Aye, man, an’ am I really to 
be tried for my life by Englishmen for felling twa English robbers? If 
that be the case, I hae nae mair chance for my life than a Scots fox has 
amang an English pack o’ hounds. But had I kend half an hour ago 
what I ken now, you an’ a’ your menzie should never hae taen Aidie 
Scott alive.” 

To Carlisle he was taken and examined, and all his money taken 
from him, and given in keeping to the Mayor, in order to be restored 
to the rightful owners; and witnesses gathered in all the way from 
Yorkshire, such as the tall man named;—for as to all that Adam told 
in his own defence, his English judges only laughed at it, regarding it 
no more than the barking of a dog. Indeed, from the time he heard 
the tall man’s evidence, whom he felled first, he lost hope of life. 
That scoundrel swore that Scott had knocked them both down and 
robbed them, when they were neither touching him nor harming 
him in any manner of way. And it seemed to be a curious fact, that 
the fellow really never knew that Scott had been attacked at all. He 
had neither heard nor seen when his companion struck the blow, 
and that instant having been knocked down himself, he was quite 
justifiable in believing that, at all events, Scott had meant to dispatch 
them both. When Adam related how this happened, his accuser said 
he knew that was an arrant lie; for had his companion once struck, 
there was not a head which he would not have split. 

“Aha! it is a’ that ye ken about it, lad,” said Adam; “I fand it nae 
mair than a rattan’s tail! I had baith my night-cap an’ a flannen sark 
in the crown o’ my bannet. But will ye just be sae good as tell the 
gentlemen wha that companion o’ yours was; for if ye dinna do it, I 
can do it for you. It was nae other than Ned Thom, the greatest thief 
in a’ England.” 

The Sheriff here looked a little suspicious at the witnesses; but 
the allegation was soon repelled by the oaths of two, who, it was 
afterwards proven, both perjured themselves. The Mayor told Scott 
to be making provision for his latter end; but, in the meantime, he 
would delay passing sentence for eight days, to see if he could bring 
forward any exculpatory proof. Alas! lying bound in Carlisle prison 
as he was, how could he bring forward proof? For in those days, 
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without a special messenger, there was no possibility of 
communication; and the only proofs Adam could have brought 
forward were, that the men forced themselves into his company, and 
that he had as many sheep in his possession as accounted for the 
whole of the money. He asked in Court if any person would go a 
message for him, but none accepted or seemed to care for him. He 
believed seriously that they wanted to hang him for the sake of his 
money, and gave up hope. 

Always as Adam sold one drove of sheep after another in Yorkshire, 
he dispatched his drivers home to Scotland, and with the last that 
returned, he sent word of the very day on which he would be home, 
when all his creditors were to meet him at his own house, and receive 
their money. However, by the manceuvres of one rascal, (now one of 
his accusers,) he was detained in England three days longer. ‘The 
farmers came all on the appointed day, and found the gudewife had 
the muckle pat on, but no Adam Scott came with his pockets full of 
English gold to them, though many a long look was cast to the head 
of the Black Swire. They came the next day, and the next again, and 
then began to fear that some misfortune very serious had befallen to 
their friend. 

There was an elderly female lived in the house with Scott, called 
Kitty Cairns, who was aunt either to the goodman or the goodwife, I 
have forgot which; but Auntie Kitty was her common denomination. 
On the morning after Adam Scott was taken prisoner, this old woman 
arose early, went to her niece’s bedside, and said, “Meggification, 
hinny! sic a dream as I hae had about Aidie!—an’ it’s a true dream, 
too! I could tak my aith to every sentence o’t—aye, an’ to ilka person 
connectit wit, gin I saw him atween the een.” 

“Oh, auntie, for mercy’s sake haud your tongue, for you are garring 
a’ my heart quake! Ower weel do I ken how true your dreams are at 
certain times!” 

“Aye, hinny! an’ did you ever hear me say that sic an’ sic a dream 
was true when it turned out to be otherwise? Na, never 7’ your life. 
An’ as for folk to say that there’s nae truth in dreams, ye ken that’s a 
mere meggification. Weel, ye shall hear; for I’m no gaun to tell ye a 
dream, ye see, nor aught like ane; but an even-down true story. Our 
Aidie was sair pinched to sell the hinderend o’ his sheep, till up 
comes a braw dashing gentleman, and bids him a third mair than 
they were worth, wi’ the intention o’ paying the poor simple 
Scotchman in base money. But, aha! let our Aidie alane! He begoud 
to poize the guineas on his tongue, an’ feint a ane 0’ them he wad hae 
till they were a’ fairly weighed afore a magistrate; and sae the grand 
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villain had to pay the hale in good sterling gowd. This angered him 
sae sair that he hired twa o’ his ruffians to follow our poor Aidie, and 
tak a’ the money frae him. I saw the haill o’t, an’ I could ken the twa 
chaps weel if confrontit wi’ them. They cam to him drinkin’ his ale. 
They rade on an’ rade on wi’ him, till they partit roads, an’ then they 
fell on him, an’ a sair battle it was; but Aidie wan, and felled them 
baith. ‘hen he fled for hame, but the English pursued, an’ took him 
away to Carlisle prison; an’ if nae relief come in eight days, he’ll be 
hanged.” 

This strange story threw the poor goodwife of Kildouglas into the 
deepest distress; and the very first creditor who came that morning, 
she made Auntie Kitty repeat it over to him. This was one Thomas 
Linton, and she could not have repeated it to a fitter man; for, though 
a religious and devout man, he was very superstitious, and believed 
in all Auntie’s visions most thoroughly. Indeed, he believed farther; 
for he believed she was a witch, or one who had a familiar spirit, and 
knew every thing almost either beneath or beyond the moon. And 
Linton and his brother being both heavy creditors, the former 
undertook at once to ride to the south, in order, if possible, to learn 
something of Adam Scott and the money; and, if he heard nothing 
by the way, to go as far as Carlisle, and even, if he found him not 
there, into Yorkshire. Accordingly he sent a message to his brother, 
and proceeded southward; and at a village called Stanegirthside, he 
first heard an account that a man called Scott was carried through 
that place, on the Friday before, to Carlisle jail, accused of robbery 
and murder. This was astounding news; and, in the utmost anxiety, 
Linton pressed on, and reached Carlisle before the examination 
concluded, of which mention was formerly made; and when Adam 
Scott asked through the crowded court, if any present would go a 
message for him into Scotland for a fair reward, and all had declined 
it, then Thomas Linton stepped forward within the crowd, and said, 
“Aye, here is ane, Adam, that will ride to ony part in a Scotland or 
England for ye; ride up to Lunnon to your chief in the House 0’ 
Lords, afore thae English loons shall dare to lay a foul finger on ye!— 
An I can tell you, Mr Shirra, or Mr Provice, or whatever ye be, that 
you are gaun to get yoursell into a grand scrape, for there never was 
an honester man breathed the breath o’ life than Aidie Scott.” 

The judge smiled, and said he would be glad to have proofs of 
that; and, for Linton’s encouragement, made the town-clerk read over 
the worst part of the evidence, which was very bad indeed, only not 
one word of it true. But Linton told them, he cared nothing for their 
evidence against a Scot; “for it was weel enough kend that the 
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Englishers war a’ grit leears, an’ wad swear to ony thing that suited 
them; but let him aince get Adam Scott’s plain story, an’ then he wad 
ken how matters stood.” 

He was indulged with a private interview, and greatly were the 
two friends puzzled how to proceed. The swindler, who really had 
bought the last ewes from Scott, had put a private mark upon all his 
good gold to distinguish it from his base metal, and made oath that 
all that gold was his; and that he had given it to his servant, whom 
Scott had robbed, to buy cattle for him in Scotland. The mark was 
evident; and that had a bad look; but when Scott told the true story, 
Linton insisted on the magistrate being summoned to Court, who 
saw that gold weighed over to his friend. “And I will mysell tak in 
hand,” said he, “not only to bring forward all the farmers from whom 
Scott bought the sheep, but all the Englishmen to whom he sold 
them; an’ gin I dinna prove him an honest man, if ye gie me time, I 
sall gie you leave to hang me in his place.” 

The swindler and robber now began to look rather blank, but 
pretended to laugh at the allegations of Thomas Linton; but the Scot 
set up his birses, and told the former that “he could prove, by the 
evidence of two English aldermen, who saw the gold weighed, that 
he had paid to his friend the exact sum which he had here claimed; 
and that, either dead or alive, he should be obliged to produce the 
body of the other robber, or he who pretended to have been robbed, 
to shew what sort of servants he employed.” “I'll bring baith 
noblemen and lawyers frae Scotland,” added he, “who will see justice 
done to so brave and so worthy a man; an’ if they dinna gar you 
skemps take his place, never credit a Scot again.” 

Adam Scott’s chief being in London, and his own laird a man of 
no consequence, Linton rode straight off to his own laird, the Earl of 
‘Traquair, travelling night and day till he reached him. The Earl, being 
in Edinburgh, sent for a remarkably clever and shrewd lawyer, one 
David Williamson, and also for Alexander Murray, Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, and to these three Linton told his story, assuring them, 
that he could vouch for the truth of it in every particular; and after 
Williamson had questioned him backwards and forwards, it was 
resolved that something should instantly be done for the safety of 
Scott. Accordingly, Williamson wrote a letter to the Mayor, which 
was signed by the Earl, and the Sheriff of Scott’s county, which letter 
charged the Mayor to take good heed what he was about, and not to 
move in the matter of Scott till Quarter-session day, which was not 
distant, and then counsel would attend to see justice done to a man, 
who had always been so highly esteemed. And that by all means he 
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(the Mayor) was to secure Scott’s three accusers, and not suffer them 
by any means to escape, as he should answer for it. The letter also 
bore a list of the English witnesses who behoved to be there. Linton 
hastened back with it, and that letter changed the face of affairs mightily. 
The grand swindler and the tall robber were both seized and laid in 
irons, and the other also was found with great trouble. From that 
time forth there remained little doubt of the truth of Scott’s narrative; 
for this man was no other than the notorious Edward Thom, who 
had eluded the sentence of the law both in Scotland and England, in 
the most wonderful manner, and it was well known that he belonged 
to a notable gang of robbers. 

It is a pity that the history of that interesting trial is far too long for 
a winter-evening tale, such as this, though I have often heard it all 
gone over;—how Williamson astonished the natives with his cross 
questions, his speeches, and his evidences;—how confounded the 
Mayor and aldermen were, that they had not discerned these 
circumstances before;—how Thom, at last, turned king’s evidence, 
and confessed the whole;—how the head swindler was condemned 
and executed, and the tall robber whipped and dismissed, because 
he had in fact only intended a robbery, but had no hand in it;—and, 
finally, how Scott was released with the highest approbation; while 
both magistrates and burgesses of ancient Carlisle strove with one 
another how to heap most favours on him and his friend Thomas 
Linton. There were upwards of two hundred Scottish yeomen 
accompanied the two friends up the Esk, who had all been drawn to 
Carlisle to hear the trial; and there is little doubt, that, if matters had 
gone otherwise than they did, a rescue was intended. 

Why should any body despise a dream, or any thing whatever in 
which one seriously believes? 


A Real Vision 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


"Tis strange that people now-a-days persist 

In bringing up their offspring mere machines; 

Pruned vegetables—flowers of formal cut; 

A class of nature wholly by itself; 

And not as relatives of heaven and hell, 5 
And all the mighty energies between, 

A link of God’s interminable chain 
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Connecting all existence.—“Please you, sir, 
Talk not of spirits here—It is our rule 
That neither ghost nor fairy, goblin stern, 
Portentous light, wraith, death-watch, warning voice, 
Or aught impalpable to human sense, 
Shall to our family ever once be named.” 

Good people! some enthusiasts would despise, 
But I sincerely pity you! This mode 
May make them gentle, elegant, nay, good, 
(As Bramah makes his pens with a machine,) 
But never great.—Lord, what is man, whom thou 
Mad’st next unto the angels, thus instructed, 
Thus qualified? A Cockney—a mere grub! 
O, I would teach their little hearts to quake, 
And harrow up their energies of soul 
Proportionate to their allied compeers, 
And sphere of action! I would have them claim 
Connexion with the worm, the bat, the mole, 
The hedgehog’s tottering brood, all helpless things, 
To twang the chords of pity on the heart. 

Then, as a shred of elemental life, 
Point them the eyry o’er the dizzy cliff 
With eaglets young to count their brotherhood; 
Then would I tell them of the fallen fiends 


. That claim’d their fellowship. The path that led 


Where they with angels might communicate, 

Holding high intercourse with God himself 

Through all of his creation.—But enough. 

Thus was I rear’d, and glory in the rule; 

And had I not, the scene I here describe 

Had ne’er been witness’d, or reveal’d to you. 
Some forty years agone, and haply more, 

One memorable dark autumnal day 

I lay upon a mountain, on the brink 

Of that unmoulded hideous precipice 

That walls the western side of dark Loch Skene. 

The wild was calm as death, and o’er it hung 

A lurid curtain of portentous hue, 

Dreadful to look upon. There was no mist, 

Yet every mountain that uprear’d its head 

Abrupt and sheer around that dreary scene, 

Seem’d at a weary distance, hardly seen. 
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The tremulous bleat that casually was heard, 
Startled the ear as something in the air, 
It was so nigh, while yet the steep from whence 
The voice proceeded seem’d so far away. 

I look’d up to the heavens—all was dark, 
A murky blue; with deathlike masses speck’d, 
That crept athwart its face like shrouded ghosts 
Or demons crawling from the wrath behind. 
I look’'d down to the lake for some reprieve 
Of dread, but there the scene was darker still, 
And phantoms journey’d on a heaven below. 
Nature seem’d in her travail-throes, about 
Some elemental monster to produce, 
That might set all her energies on flame, 
And ruling principles at roaring war. 

A poor secluded and bewilder’d boy, 
Alone amid this dismal scene I kneel’d, 
Leaning my brow against the crested rock 
That frown’d far o’er my head, and gave myself 
To my great Maker’s charge in simple guise; 
But O how fervent! I remember well! 
Could I but feel such holy ardour now! 

My heart was strengthen’d, and I felt myself 
Above the terrors of the rolling storm, 
The bursting thunder, or the sheeted flame; 
An energy above the flocks, the ravens, 
The foxes, and the eagle’s haughty brood, 
The only tenants of that land sublime. 

But all at once my faithful dog began, 
With short and fitful growl, to manifest 
Strange terror. The old raven sped away, 
And left her young. The eagle took the cloud, 
And yell’d her terror at the gates of heaven. 

From these foreboding omens, well I knew 
Some beings of the spiritual world 
Were nigh at hand. I cast my eyes around, 
And straight below my feet, on a green shelve 
Between me and the dark blue lake, I saw 
A female form rise slowly from the earth. 
It was a mist—a vapour—a pale shred; 
I wot not how composed, but yet it bore 
Resemblance all complete to one I knew. 
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There was no feature wanting—not a line 

Of that mild countenance. No attitude 

Was lacking of the venerable form 

It represented. With a solemn look 

And supplicating earnestness, it stretch’d 

Its hands tow’rd me. Then I remember’d well 

Of that same attitude when late she press’d 

A solemn task on me, which I refused, 

Though urged to it with tears. My very soul 

Thrill’d at the strange appeal in such a scene. 
Yet it was something. The Almighty knows 

Of what it was composed, for I know not; 

But the dumb creatures saw it with dismay. 

Two lambs were near it, nigher far than I. 

I saw them gaze at it, and still their looks 


Grew more and more intense; and then they turn’d 


Their innocent and stupid faces round, 
And, staring at each other, tried to read 

The sentiments of fear ’gendering within, 
Then stretch’d their sapient noses to discern 
If savour of humanity was there, 


Tramp’d with the foot, and whistled through the nose, 


Then fled with hesitating starts away. 
But, what alarm’d me most, my faithful dog 


. Lay in extremity, with closed eyes, 


And trembling every limb. Sometimes he oped 
A dull and drumly eye towards the wraith, 
But shut it close again and inly groan’d. 

The spectre stretch’d itself upon the sward, 
And roll’d and writhed as if in agony, 

‘Then turn’d its face to me; and then I knew 
That my beloved and venerable friend 

Was in the throes of death. I saw the grasp 
Convulsive at the sward—the hand outstretch’d 
For the last kindly pressure—the glazed eye— 
The parched lip—the long remitted throbs— 
And the last gasp, the last but vain endeavour 
The lingering, longing spirit to retain! 

I saw some forms around the couch of death, 
‘To me well known, though indistinctly seen; 
But at that moment a celestial ray, 

Like sunbeam from an opening of the cloud, 
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Beam’d on the vision, melting it away,— 

‘Then all grew dark and gloomy as before. 135 
But she was gone! my faithful monitress 

Departed then unto a better world. 

Yet have I e’er forgot her? E’er forgot 

That last behest, so often urged before? 

No! When I do-no curses will I crave 140 

On my own head. But had I not resolved 

That last behest to cherish in my heart, 

And kept that resolution—God of life! 

What had I been ere now? A thing of scorn— 

A blot on nature’s cheek—a being lost— 145 

Whom shepherds long with pity would have named, 

To all the injurious world beside unknown. 


ALTRIVE LAKE. 


‘The Dominie 


A Dominie!—Once when I heard the term 
The title, appellation. What you will; 
I saw him full before me. There he sat, 
Or stood, or walked, or leaned with threatening frown, 
The real epitome of domination! 5 
The noun, the preposition to conciet; 
The pourtrayed hyperbole of despotism; 
Dogmatick, cruel, heartless and severe, 
The very ne plus ultra of abhorrence!! 

And then how callous his thin shrivelled cheek —_10 
And grey eye of intolerant tyrranny! 
His wig of dirty brown, that scantly reached 
Half way unto his ear, all frizzled round 
With fringe of thin grey hair. His coat thread bare, 
Long backed, and shapeless, with the pocket holes 15 
A weary width between. Yet what a shake 
Of majesty was there—I see him still! 
Pray view the man in your mind’s eye, and say 
If e’er you saw aught in this graceless world 
So much to be detested, dreaded, shunned, 20 
Despised and persecuted to the death? 

So thought I once; and many a thousand time 
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Have cherished the prospective sweet resolve 

Of ample, heideous, and most dire revenge 

For youthful degradation. Base desire! 

But long ere manhood had my flagrant brain 

Tempered with wisdom, I could have fall’n down 

At the good old man’s feet and worshipp’d him. 
Oh when I thought of all his sufferance 

Contending with the obstinate, the stupid, 

The petulent, the lazy; every one 

His mortal enemy. Like old Ismael 

His hand against a whole obstreperous host 

And every urchin’s heart and hand ’gainst him, 

I marvelled at his patience. Then I thought 

Of all his virtuous precepts. Of his care 

His watchful vigilance o’er rectitude 

In every moral duty. ‘Then each morn 

Of the loud fervent prayer poured out to heaven 

For grace and favour on each stripling’s head 

And success on his own painful endeavours. 
Then of his poverty, and endless task 

Of duty and necessity—the sigh 

The smile oft ill concealed, in haughty dread 

Of aught approaching to familiarity. 

A face of brass to hide a heart of love. 

For when obliged to punish rigorously 

Then with majestic swagger would he turn 

That none might see him wipe the falling tear 

From off the withered cheek. O good old man 

Remembrance now weeps o’er thy narrow house 

And sore neglected precepts learned from thee. 
It was my pride my joy im after life 

To take him home with me weekly or so 

Or by ourselves we went to the snug alehouse 

As I required some most profound advice 

Then I oft think with tears, how his kind heart 

Would lighten up; and he would talk of Homer, 

Of Eschylus, and even of Zoroaster! 

In language most intense and dignified. 

Burns he liked not. On hearing him extolled 

He shook his head, and bade me rather take 

A model from Isaiah; or adopt 

The stile of one John Milton. Then his eye 
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Would gleam with joy at each goodnatured sally 
Of his, or mine; and he would slap his hand 
Upon his knee and say with loud Ha-ha! 
“Daft poet! Foolish poet! Ah! what whims 
Revel in your crazed head! Give me your hand 
I must confess my old heart warms to you 
For all your fictions and extravagance.” 

My old preceptor, if thy spirit knew 
How thy once wayward pupil mourns for thee 
And broods upon thy memory, it might add 
Unto the joys which now thy grateful heart 
Reap’st in thy father’s house. The sure reward 
Of sterling rectitude and moral worth, 
Long suffering, patience, holiness of life, 
Contentment, charity and Christian love. 


>) 


When Bawdrons, wi her mousin paw, 
Dechts her face, the rains wull fa’ 

As they wou’d ding down roof and wa’, 
‘Tour and turret, rocks and a’, 

In Yarrow droonin’ Newark-ha’. 

An’ when the Hoggie frae his stye, 
Sees hoo the wund blaws in the sky, 
Snoking wi’ his snout on high, 
Grunts to man, “’tis all my eye,” 
Foreseeing some strange destiny. 
When the Big Bore rushes forth, 
Like a man o’ war and worth, 
Bearin’ doon upo’ THE Nort, 
Where rules the king o’ a’ the earth, 
Whom a’ the natives serve wi mirth. 
Then that Sovran frae his chair, 
Prooder than the Prince o’ Air, 
Aneath the deas, wi’ lady fair, 

Ane Mawga, proudly seated there, 
By men yeclyped—Christopher, 

At the wee sma’ hour will snore, 
And by that Beast be couped ower, 
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Senseless on the holy floor. 
Swinkum—Sanctum—Swiggamore! 
The Big Boar then his body busks 
WY? bristles, and his snout wi’ tusks. 
And scornin’ mair to feed on husks 
Fearsomely his pig-tail whusks! 
Trummilin’ to be torn lith and limb, 
The Leddy Mawga looks at him; 
The Gracefu’ gazin’ on the Grim, 
Wi’ dewy een in smiles that swim, 
On misty nights like starnies dim, 
And sings a sang that’s like a hymn, 
Frae ane o’ heaven’s ain seraphim! 
Then a’ at aince, the Big Boar grows 
Intil a man wi’ bauld brent brows, 
A Shepherd singing sweet verse-vows, 
Wha in his plaid the Leddy rows! 
People! sure ’tis strange to see 
The Twa seated on that settee— 
Where the Cross-Bearer used to be, 
Conspicuous far owre land and sea, 
The steadfast pole-star o’ the free! 
Set him up to rug him doon! 
What think ye o’t, my bonny moon! 
Shinin’ abune the heech Auld Toune, 
‘To see a lord in mortal swoon, 
Aneath a limmer and a loun? 
Set him up to rug him doon! 
But be it late or be it soon, 
The timmer turns to siller spoon, 
The leather brogue to velvet shoon. 
Sure sign the times are out o’ tune, 
When an August dry as June, 
(Foretold by him who reads the lune, 
In seasons a’, bricht, black or broon, 


That Gaelic seer, baith blythe and boon, 


Though deaf as ony auld deer-houn,) 
At Forty-Five, in gran’ Saloon, 

Shall see a Shepherd wear a croon.— 
Thus endeth the prophetic crune! 
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‘The Cuttin’ 0’ my Hair 


Frae royal Wull that wears the crown 
To Yarrow’s lowliest shepherd-clown, 
Time wears unchancy mortals doun, 
Ive mark’d it late and air. 
The souplest knee at length will crack, 5 
The lythest arm, the sturdiest back— 
And little siller Sampson lack 
For cuttin’ o’ his hair. 


Mysell for speed had not my marrow 

Thro’ Teviot, Ettrick, Tweed, and Yarrow, 10 

Strang, straight, and swift like winged arrow, 
At market, tryst, or fair. 

But now I’m turn’d a hirplin’ carle, 

My back its ta’en the cobbler’s swirl, 

And deil a bodle I need birl 15 
For cuttin’ o’ my hair. 


On Boswell’s green was nane like me, 
My hough was firm, my foot was free, 
The locks that cluster’d owre my bree 
Cost many a hizzie sar. 20 
The days are come I’m no sae crouse— 
An ingle cheek—a cogie douce, 
An’ fash nae shears about the house 
WY cuttin’ o’ my hair. 


It was an awfu’ head I trow, 25 
It waur’d baith young and auld to cow, 
An’ burnin’ red as heather-lowe, 

Gar’d neeboors start and stare. 
The mair ye cut the mair it grew 
An’ ay the fiercer flamed its hue— 30 
I in my time hae paid enew 

For cuttin’ o’ my hair. 


But now there’s scarce aneuch to grip— 

When last I brought it to the clip, 

It gied the shaver’s skill the slip 35 
On haffets lank and bare. 

Henceforth to this resolve I'll cling, 
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Whate’er its shape to let it hing, 
And keep the cash for ither thing 


Than cuttin’ o’ my hair. 


Maga at No. 45 


Forty-five, Forty-five, 
For a blessing belyve, 

I have set up my rest under you, 
For aye, through this land, 
With blood and with brand, 

Thy name was engraven till now, 

Forty-five, 

Thy name was engraven till now. 


The first time, I trow, 
That I e’er heard of you, 

It was long ere a Maga was born, 
When the Border all rang 
With war’s terrible clang, 

And the bugle at evening and morn, 

Forty-five, &c. 


And though then Ancrum Moor 
Ran red with the gore 
Of the Southron’s inveterate host; 
Yet war, waste, and death, 
In vengeance and wrath, 
Went on to our land’s bitter cost, 
Forty-five, &c. 


‘The next time I heard 
Of thy baleful award 
To my country—How grievous the while, 
When thousands of Scots 
Cut each other’s throats, 
Under Baillie, Montrose, and Argyle, 
Forty-five, kc. 


Then in feud and in flame, 

With Prince Charles you came, 
Who like lightning the land overran; 

How fraught with despair, 
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To the brave and the fair, 
‘To the Prince, each bold Chief, and his clan, 35 
Forty-five, kc. 


Brave Prince, o’er thy urn, 
Royal Maga must mourn, 
As the last of her old Stuart name; 
And to keep it alive, 40 
Under THE Forty-five, 
My country’s free standard shall flame, 
Royal race, &c. 


I have heard of thy number, 
Mid bother and cumber, 45 
On the hill of old Ludgate confest; 
But our rights to revive 
Under this Forty-five, 
Undaunted I set up my rest, 
Forty-five, kc. 50 


And each statesman shall know it, 
Each critic and poet, 
And guess from the days that are gone, 
That at Forty-five, 
While Maga’s alive, 55 
Respect of their persons is none, 
Forty-five, kc. 


If in honour they fail, 
She will ring such a peal 
Of reproach, that the world shall wonder, 60 
And tremble and shrive, 
When New Forty-five 
Breaks out in her volleys of thunder, 
Kit North, &c. 


For she’s firm as the Bass, 65 
And her brow is of brass, 
And her rapier of flame is the pen; 
Yet more influence has she 
O’er the land and the sea, 
Than an hundred and ten thousand men, 70 
Forty-five, 
Than an hundred and ten thousand men. 
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Then hail my new dwelling, 
All others excelling, 
Thou throne of the bold and the free: 75 
And here I proclaim, 
In Old Christopher’s name, 
That my friends shall be welcome in thee, 
Forty-five; 
All my friends shall be welcome in thee. 80 


A Horrible Instance of the 
Effects of Clanship 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


Ir was during the time of Cromwell’s usurpation that the chiefs and 
chieftainships of the Highlands were most disputed, and held in the 
highest estimation. The efficiency of the clans had then been fairly 
proved; and every proprietor was valued according to the number of 
the vassals that called him lord, and rose at his command; and in 
proportion with these was his interest with the rulers of the realm. 
It was at that time, however, that the following extraordinary 
circumstance occurred in a great northern family, now decayed; and 
therefore, for the sake of its numerous descendants and relatives, to 
whom the story is well known, I must alter the names in a small 
degree, but shall describe the scene so that it cannot be mistaken. 
Castle-Garnet, as we shall call the ancient residence of the chief to 
whom I allude, stands near to the junction of two notable rivers in 
the north of Scotland, having tremendous mountains behind it 
towards the west, and a fine river and estuary towards the east. The 
castle overhangs the principal branch of the river, which appears 
here and there, through the ancient trees, foaming and toiling far 
below. It is a terrible but grand situation, and an emblem of the 
stormy age in which it was reared. Below it, at a short distance, a 
wooden bridge crossed the river at its narrowest roughest part; the 
precipitate banks on each side were at least twenty fathoms deep, so 
that a more tremendous passage cannot be conceived. This bridge 
was standing in my own remembrance; and, though in a very 
dilapidated state, I have crossed by it little more than thirty years 
ago. It was reared of oak, unhewn as it came from the forest; but 
some of the planks were of prodigious dimensions. They rested on 
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the rocks at each side, and on a strange sort of scaffolding in the 
middle, that branched out from one row of beams. It had neither 
buttress nor balustrade; and yet troops of horse were wont to pass 
It. 

But the ancient glory of Castle-Garnet had sunk to decay during 
the turbulent reigns of the Stuarts, whose policy it was to break the 
strength of the too powerful noblemen, chiefs, and barons, by the 
arms of one another. The ancient and head title of the family had 
passed away; but a stem of nobility still remained to the present 
chief in the more modern title of Lord Edirdale. He was, moreover, 
the sole remaining branch of the house; and, on his demise, the estate 
and remaining title, as well as the chieftainship of a powerful clan, 
descended to the man whom of all others he hated in this world—to 
the man who had deprived him of wealth and of honours; and who, 
at this very time, was endeavouring to undermine and ruin him. 

This being a hard pill to swallow, Edirdale, by the advice of his 
chieftains and duniwhastles, married Julia, the flower of all the 
M'‘Kenzies, while both were yet very young. She was lovely as an 
angel, kind, virtuous, and compliant—the darling of her husband and 
his whole clan: but, alas, years came and passed by, and no child 
appeared to heir the estate of Glen-Garnet and lordship of Edirdale! 
What was to be done? The clan was all in commotion; and the 
chieftains held meeting after meeting, in all of which it was 
unanimously agreed, that it were better that ten of the chief ladies of 
the clan should perish, than that the whole clan itself should fall 
under the control of the hated Nagarre. 

When the seventh year of the marriage had elapsed, a deputation 
of the chief men, headed by the veteran laird of Carnach, the next in 
power to the chief, waited upon Lord Edirdale, and boldly 
represented to him the absolute necessity of parting with his lady, 
either by divorce or death. He answered them with fury and disdain; 
and dared them ever to mention such a thing to him again. But old 
Carnach told him flatly, that without them he was nothing; and they 
were determined that not only his lady, but all the chief ladies of the 
clan should rather perish, than that the clan should become bond 
slaves to the hateful tyrant Nagarre. Edirdale hearing them assume 
this high and decisive tone, was obliged to succumb. He said it was 
a hard case; but if the Governor of the world saw meet that their 
ancient line should end in him, the decree could not be averted; and 
to endeavour to do so by a crime of such magnitude, would only 
bring a ten-fold curse upon them. He said, moreover, that his lady 
and he were both very young, scarcely yet at the prime of life; and 
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there was every probability that she might yet be the mother of many 
children. But that, at all events, she was the jewel of his heart, and 
that he was determined much rather to part with life than part with 
her. 

Carnach shook his dark grey locks, and said the last part of his 
speech was a very imprudent and cruel answer, and one which they 
did not deserve. But for that part of it regarding his lady’s youth, it 
bore some show of reason; and on that score alone they would 
postpone compulsion for three years more to come, and then, for the 
sake of thousands who looked up to him as their earthly father and 
only hope, it behoved him to part with her and take another; for on 
this the very existence of the clan and the name depended. 

Three years present a long vista of existence to any one; and who 
knows what events may intervene to avert a dreaded catastrophe? 
Lord Edirdale accepted the conditions; and the cadets of the family 
returned to their homes in peace. The third year came, being the 
tenth from the chief’s marriage; and still there was no appearance of 
a family! Julia remained courteous and beautiful as ever; and quite 
unconscious of any discontent or combination against her. But, alas, 
her doom was sealed! for the dissatisfaction of the clan now raged 
like a hurricane. Every voice, both male and female, denounced her 
removal; and several of the old women had entered into combinations 
to take her off by poison, for they had tried enchantment, and that 
would not do. The day arrived; and the chieftains of the clan once 
more came as a deputation, with old Carnach at their head. The 
chief knew not what to do: he had given his word to his clan; their 
part had been fulfilled; his behoved to be so. He had not a word to 
say! A splendid dinner was spread; such a dinner as never graced 
the halls of Castle-Garnet; and Lady Julia took her seat at the head 
of the table, shining in her silken tartan of the clan, and covered with 
gold and jewels. She was never so lovely, never so gay, never so 
perfectly bewitching. The young men were struck with admiration; 
and the old men were often seen to wipe the salt tear from their 
faded eyes. When she rose from the table and left them, there was 
not a dry eye in the company, nor had one a word to say; all sat 
silent, and gazed at one another. The chief seized that moment of 
feeling and deep impression, to implore his kinsmen for a farther 
reprieve. He said that he felt that to part with that jewel of his heart, 
and of all hearts, was out of his power; death and oblivion were 
nothing to it. Consent to her death he never would; and to divorce 
and banish her from his side, and from her country, would be to her 
still aworse death than the other; for that she lived but in his affections; 
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and a great deal more he said of her courtesy, virtue, and beauty. 
The chieftains wept; but they made no reply; they entered into no 
stipulations; but parted from their lord as they met with him, in a 
state of reckless despair, resolved to be ruled by circumstances, and 
to take their own way. 

Shortly after this, the perturbation of Lord Edirdale’s mind threw 
him into aviolent fever, which placed the whole clan in the last degree 
of consternation. They thought not then of shedding their lady’s 
blood; for, in the event of their chief’s demise, she was their only 
rallying point, and as all the cadets of the family now shewed only 
anxiety about him, he became impressed with the idea, that his Julia’s 
beauty and virtue had subdued all hearts, as well as his own, and 
that his kinsmen were incapable of doing her any injury. This fond 
conceit working upon his fancy was the great mean of restoring him 
to health even after his life had been despaired of, so that, in the 
course of five months, he was almost quite well. 

But strange news arrived from the south, and events were 
manifestly approaching that would again call out the clan to shew its 
influence in the balance of the power of the north. What was to be 
done? Something—any thing but subjection to Nagarre. Prophets, 
sibyls, and second-sighters were consulted, and a fearful doom read, 
but never thoroughly comprehended. A deputation once more waited 
upon the chief; but it was not to crave the dismission of his lady, but 
only a solemn pilgrimage to the shrine of St Bothan on Christmas 
day, for that they had learned from a combination of predictions, 
that from such a pilgrimage alone, and the offering bequeathed, an 
heir was to arise to the house of Edirdale and Glen-Garnet, and that 
from the same predictions, they had ascertained that the chieftainship 
was never to be held by the cursed Nagarre. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His beloved, his darling Julia, was 
now to be his own for ever. He invited all the cadets of the family 
and all their ladies to assist in the grand procession. But Christmas 
brought such a storm with it that scarcely a human being could peep 
out of doors. Though the weather at that season throughout the 
Highlands is generally of the most boisterous description, this winter 
exceeded them all. The snow fell to a great depth, and on Christmas 
Eve such a tempest of wind and rain commenced as the oldest 
inhabitant of that clime had never witnessed. The country became 
waist-deep of lopper, or half-melted snow, impassable torrents poured 
from every steep, and the rivers were flooded to an enormous degree, 
so that, in place of the whole gentlemen of the clan and their ladies, 
only four chieftains appeared at the castle, and these at the risk of 
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their lives, all of whom declared that the procession must of necessity 
take place that very day, for that no other subsequent one to the end 
of the world would answer. A part of the way was perilous, but the 
distance to the shrine was short; so Julia, who was prepared for the 
event, with her usual sweet complaisance, wrapped herself up, and 
away they went on their gloomy pilgrimage. At their very first outset, 
they had to cross the river by Drochaid-maide (the Wooden Bridge, 
I suppose.) Never was such a scene witnessed in Scotland! ‘The river 
was half-way up the linn, while the frail fabric tottered like a cradle. 
Lady Julia’s resolution failed her—a terror came over her heart; but 
on seeing the resolute looks of all the rest, she surmounted it, and 
closing her eyes, she laid fast hold of her husband’s arm, and they 
two led the way. Carnach and Barvoolin were next to them, and 
Auchinsheen and Nathair-nimhe last—the four nearest kinsmen of 
the chief—and just when at the crown of the bridge, Carnach and 
Barvoolin seized Lady Julia, and in one moment plunged her into 
the abyss below! The act was so sudden, that she had not time to 
utter a scream—nay, it was supposed, even to open her eyes—but 
descending like a swan in placid silence, she alighted on the middle 
of the surface of the fleet torrent. Such was its density and velocity, 
that iron, wood, or a feather, bore all the same weight there. The 
lady fell on her back in a half-sitting posture. She did not dip an inch, 
but went down top-water, swifter than an arrow out of a bow, and 
still in majestic silence; and at the turn of the rock, they lost sight of 
her for ‘ever. 

The moment that the lady was tossed from the Drochaid-maide, 
the two chieftains seized on her husband, and bore him back to the 
castle in their arms. He was raving mad; but he only knew that he 
had lost his lady, by what means he could not comprehend. At first 
he cursed Barvoolin, and swore that he saw his hand touching her— 
“Alas! I was only endeavouring to prevent the dizzy and distracted 
leap,” said he; and before night they had persuaded him that the 
terror of the scene had produced a momentary madness, and that 
the lady Julia, in such a fit, had flung herself over. 

Men on horseback were dispatched on the instant, some to the 
meeting of the waters, others towards the estuary, where all the boats 
were put in requisition; but in that unparalleled flood both of tide 
and fresh, the body of Lady Julia could not be found. This was a 
second grievous distress to her lord, but so anxious were the 
clansmen for his own preservation, that they would not suffer him to 
assist in the search. He had loved his lady with the deepest and 
purest affection of which the heart of man is capable; for his pathetic 
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lamentations over her loss often affected the old devotees of clanship 
to the heart, and they began to repent them of the atrocious deed 
they had committed—particularly when, after representing to him that 
he lived and acted not for himself but for his clan, and that it now had 
pleased the Almighty to take home unto himself his own amiable 
and lamented lady, they proceeded to argue, that it therefore behoved 
him to take another wife without delay, in order to preserve the 
houses of their fathers from utter oblivion, and themselves, their sons, 
and daughters, from becoming the vassals and slaves of an abhorred 
house. 

“These are indeed strong and powerful motives, my friends,” said 
he; “I have always acknowledged it with deep regret, that Heaven 
should so have decreed it. But man has not these things in his power, 
and though there are some hearts that are so much swayed by self- 
interest that it becomes the motive of all their actions, and modulates 
all their feelings, such heart is not mine, and there are certain lengths 
it can go, and no farther. As soon as it forgets my Julia, I will then 
take to myself another wife; but when that may be, I have no mode 
of calculation. How can I woo another bride? I could only woo her 
as Julia—I could only exchange love or marriage vows and tokens 
with her as Julia—and when I awoke in the morning, and found that 
another than Julia had slept in my bosom, I should go distracted, and 
murder both her and myself. Believe me, my dear and brave kinsmen, 
when I assure you that the impression of my lost Julia is so deeply 
engraven on my heart, that it can take no other. Whenever I feel that 
possible, I will yield to your entreaties, but not till then.” 

This was a cutting speech to the old proud cadets of the chief, and 
made them scowl and shake the head with indignation. They had 
brought innocent blood on their heads, and made matters only worse. 
While Lady Julia was alive, there was some chance remaining for 
family heirs,—for, alas, she had been cut off before her twenty-ninth 
year; but now there was none. They now began to repent them heartily 
of what they had done. 

While matters were in this taking, while the fate of Lady Julia was 
the sole topic of conversation up stairs at the castle, it was no less so 
down stairs; but there conviction appeared arrayed in different 
habiliments. The secrets and combinations of a clan are generally 
known through all its ramifications, except to the person combined 
against. It is a curious trait of this patriarchal race, that they only see, 
hear, feel, and act, in conformity with their chiefs; and in the present 
instance, Lady Julia, perhaps, was the only individual of the whole 
clan who did not know of the dissatisfaction that prevailed, and the 
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danger she was in. The menials strongly suspected that their lady’s 
death had been effected by force or stratagem; they were almost 
convinced of it, but their lord spake otherwise, and thought otherwise, 
and so did they. But there was one maid, named Ecky M’Kenzie, 
who had come with her lady from her own district, who was loud 
and vituperative against the chieftains, and Carnach in particular, as 
the leader of them; asserting boldly, that he had blinded her lord, 
and murdered her lady, because he himself was next of kin, and 
would succeed to be chief. The rest of the servants threatened her, 
and said she was lying; but they gathered round her, and gaped and 
stared upon one another, at her asseverations. “I know it all!” she 
would add; “I know all how that angelic creature has been hated, 
combined against, and murdered by your vile, servile race; and 
particularly by that old serpent Carnach, who has all this while acted 
as huntsman to a pack of bloodhounds. But vengeance will overtake 
him! There will a witness appear at the castle in a few days, that shall 
convict him to the satisfaction of the whole world, and I shall yet see 
him hanged from the castle wall, and lying a mangled corpse at the 
foot of it.” 

These asseverations were so unreserved and violent, that Angus 
Sean Riaghlear went direct and told his lord every thing that Ecky 
had said; adding, that unless she was made to hold her tongue, she 
would bring disgrace on the whole clan. The chief judged for himself 
in that instance; happy had it been for him had he done so always! 
but nothing in the world was now of interest to him, save what related 
to his lost lady. So after dinner, while seven of the subordinate 
chieftains of the clan were present, he sent for Ecky M‘Kenzie up 
stairs, saying to his friends—“There is a little pestilence of a maid 
here, who was kinswoman to my late lady, and who is spreading 
reports so injurious to me and to you, that I must call her to account 
for it—Ecky M‘Kenzie, come up here—stand before me, and look me 
in the face. What wicked and malicious reports are these that you 
have been spreading so broadly, and asserting so confidently before 
my domestics?” 

“I have asserted nothing but the truth, my lord, and nothing that I 
will not stand to before all your friends, and before the very man 
whom I have accused.” 

“Ecky, you cannot assert any thing for truth of which you were not 
a witness; therefore, think before you speak. Say, then, how or by 
whose hands my late lady died?” 

“By the hands of these two men who now sit on your right and 
left. In particular, by that old fiend Carnach, who has for years been 
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hatching a plot against my dear lady’s life, and who at last executed 
it in one moment of terror and confusion. Ay, and not unassisted by 
his truculent nephew, the redoubted Barvoolin. You may scow!! I 
care not! I know the foundation of your devilish plot. My lord does 
not. You knew that you would be chosen as the leaders of the clan, 
and they never would nor could be transferred to the house of 
Nagarre. Ay, well may you start, and well may the tears drop from 
your aged and remorseless eyes! You know I have told you the truth, 
and you are welcome to chew the cud upon it!” 

“What is this that I see? Why do you weep, cousin?” said the chief 
to Carnach. 

“It is, my lord, because, that in my researches into futurity, I 
discovered that the death of my Lady Julia was to bring about my 
own. I had forgot the prediction, unconscious how the one life could 
hang upon the other, until this wicked minx’s bold and false assertion 
reminded me of it, and convinced me that she herself would be the 
cause of it. My lord, shall such falsehood and audacity pass 
unpunished under your own roof?” 

“No, they shall not. But punishment must follow conviction, not 
antecede it.-Now, Ecky, they are all present who witnessed my lady’s 
death. You did not. Whence, then, have you your information, that 
you have the audacity to accuse these my kinsmen to their face?” 

“I have my information from another country; and my testimony 
is true, and theirs is false. They know well that I am telling the truth, 
and that they have blinded your too confiding heart by a farrago of 
les.” 

“Hold, hold!” cried Carnach, springing to his feet, and laying his 
hand on his sword. “My lord, this is not to be borne. That infatuated 
girl must die!—must die this very night!” 

“No, Carnach!” cried the elf, laughing and shaking her little white 
fist in his face—“No, Carnach! I must not die to-night, nor will I for 
your pleasure. I know that your proud and relentless heart will seek 
my life this night; but I will sleep far beyond the power of thy feeble 
arm, and have intelligence, too, with her whom that arm put down. 
And hear and note well what I say: If a witness from another country 
does not appear at this castle within three days from this date, who 
will bring full conviction to the consciences, and vengeance on the 
heads, of these guilty men, I give you liberty to cut me all in pieces, 
and feed the crows and the eagles with me! No, Carnach, I must not 
die to-night, for I must live to see you hanged, and lymg a mangled 
corpse at the foot of the castle-wall, next to the river.—Good-night, 
sir; and remember I won? die to-night, but will live, out of spite to 
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ou!” 

“What does the baggage mean?” said the guilty compeers, staring 
at one another. “She will give us liberty to cut her all in pieces, if a 
witness from another country does not arrive? What does the infernal 
little witch mean?” 

“Her meaning is far beyond my comprehension,” said Edirdale— 
“not so her assertion. Would to God, that I did not suspect it as 
bearing upon the truth! But it is easy for us to wait for three days, 
and see the issue of this strange witness’s intelligence. After that, we 
shall bring the minx to judgment.” 

“She may have escaped beyond our power before that time,” said 
Carnach. “The reptile that would sting should be crushed at once. 
My advice is, that she be put down this very night, or confined in the 
dungeon. I myself shall take in hand to be her jailor.” 

“I stand her security that she shall be forthcoming at the end of 
three days, dead or alive,” said the chief. 

There was no more to be said—not a word on that head; but on 
the girl’s asseverations many words passed; and though the guiltiest 
of the associates pretended to hold the prediction light, it was manifest 
that it had annoyed them in no ordinary degree—Carnach in 
particular, whose countenance was quite changed; for, with all his 
cruelty and pride of clanship, he was the most superstitious of mortals; 
and the idea of an unearthly witness appearing against him almost 
put him beside himself. He had no intention of staying out the three 
days; and, after a sleepless night, which he groaned out beside his 
nephew Barvoolin, he prepared for his departure next morning. But 
his chief shamed him out of his resolution, conjuring, and even 
ordering, him to remain and await the issue of the extraordinary 
accusation. 

That evening, it being the first after Ecky’s examination, the chief, 
perceiving the depression of his kinsmen’s spirits, and of old 
Carnach’s in particular, who appeared quite nervous, plied his guests 
well with wine, which wrought variously on the various characters. 
Carnach was excited in an extraordinary manner: his looks were 
wild and unstable; his voice loud and intermittent; and whenever the 
late lady of the mansion was named, the tears rushed into his eyes. 
It was presumed that he meant to have made a full confession that 
night; and, if he had, his kinsmen would have saved him from 
destruction. But while the glass was running the ninth hour, they 
were interrupted by the arrival of an extraordinary guest. 

It was, as I said, between the eighth and ninth hours of a dark 
January night. The storm, which raged for many days, had died away, 
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and a still and awful calm succeeded. The sky was overspread with 
a pall of blackness. It was like a house of death after the last convulsion 
of nature; and the arrival of any guest at the castle, on such a night, 
and by such paths, was enough to strike the whole party with 
consternation. The din of conversation in the chief’s dining apartment 
had reached its acme for the evening, when a gentle rap came to the 
grand entrance door, at which none but people of the highest quality 
presumed to enter. Sure there was something equivocal in that rap, 
for never was there another that made such an impression on the 
hearts and looks of so many bold and warlike men. The din of 
approaching ebriety was hushed in a moment. A blank and drumly 
dismay was imprinted on every countenance; and every eye, afraid 
of meeting with the gleams of terror from another, was fixed on the 
door. Light steps were heard approaching by the great staircase; 
they came close to the back of the door of the apartment, where they 
lingered for a space, and an awful pause it was for those within! The 
door was at length opened slowly and hesitatingly by Ecky M‘Kenzie, 
wrapped in her winding-sheet, and a white napkin about her head, 
who fixed one deathlike look on Carnach, raising her forefinger at 
him, and then retired, introducing Lady Julia. 

This is no falsehood—no illusion of the brain. It is a fact as well 
authenticated as any event in the annals of any family in Great Britain. 
Yes, at that moment Lady Julia entered, in the very robes in which 
she had been precipitated from the bridge. Her face was pale, and 
her looks severe—still she was the Lady Julia in every lineament. A 
shudder, and a smothered expression of horror, issued from the 
circle. Carnach in one moment rushed to the casement. It opened 
like a door on hinges. He pulled it open, and threw himself from it. 
Barvoolin followed his example; and so terror-smitten were the 
remainder, that not one perceived the desperate exit of the two 
chieftains, save the apparition itself, which uttered a piercing shriek 
at the disappearance of each. These yells astounded the amazed 
kinsmen still the more, laying all their faculties asteep in a torpid 
numbness. But their souls were soon aroused by new excitations: 
for the incidents, as they came rushing one on another, were all beyond 
human comprehension. The apparition fixed its eyes, as if glistening 
with tears, on one only of those present; then, spreading forth its 
arms, and throwing its face towards heaven, as if in agony, it 
exclaimed, “Is there no one here to receive me, or welcome me back 
to my own house?” The chief assumed the same posture, but had 
not power to move, till the apparition, flying to him with the swiftness 
of lightning, clasped him in her arms, laid her head upon his bosom, 
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and wept. “God of my fathers! It is my Julia!—my own Julia, as I live 
and breathe!” It was the Lady Julia herself. 

Sir, does not this require some explanation? It does. 

On the side of the river opposite to the castle, and, consequently, 
in another country, according to the constant phrase in those parts, 
there lived a bold yeoman, called Mungo M‘Craw, miller of Clach- 
mhuilian (I cannot help the alliteration, it is none of my making). 
But, in those days, mill-ponds and mill-leads, with their sluices and 
burns, (to say nothing of mill-stones and mill-wheels,) were in a very 
rude and ineffective state. The great Christmas flood levelled Mungo 
M‘Craw’s wears and sluices, as if no such things had existed; and, 
what was worse, as the dam came off at the acute angle of the river, 
the flood followed on in that straight-forward direction, threatening 
instant destruction to the whole mill-town. Mungo, with his son 
Quinten, his daughter Diana, and his old wife, yclept Mustress 
M‘Craw, were all busily engaged rearing a rampart of defence with 
wood, stones, divots, and loads of manure from the dung-hill. 

“Ply, ply, you deil’s buckies, or we shall all be overwhelmed and 
swept away from the world, with that roaring ocean of destruction 
that is coming down from the hills. Fie, Mustress M‘Craw, ply your 
fingers; fill all the sacks of the mill with dung, and plunge them into 
the breach! Diana, you jade! You are not carrying above ten stone 
weight of dung at a time. Quinten, you dog, you cur, you great lazy 
puppy of a cuéannich, do you not see that we shall all be carried 
away, unless you ply as never man plied before?” 

“Father, is Montrose charged?” 

“Malluchid! If I do not break your head for you! What want you 
with the gun just now?” 

“Because here is a swan coming full sail upon us.” 

“Kem damh fealmhar! run and bring Montrose. Him always 
charged and dry, and let us have a pluff at the swan, come of the mill 
what may. Life of my soul, if she be not a drowned lady, instead of a 
swan! Mustress M‘Craw, and you young witch, Diana, where be 
your hearts and your souls now? Och, now, there will be such 
splashing and squalling, and crying, for women’s hearts are all made 
of oladh-leighis; while I have lost my grand shot, and shall lose my 
mill, and all my goods and chattels. Alas, dear soul, a warmer couch 
would have fitted thee better to-day! Come, help me to carry her, 
you jades; what will howling and wringing your hands do? See, give 
me hold of all your four arms, and let her face hang down, that the 
muddy water may pour from her stomach like a mill-spout”— 

“No, no, Mungo, keep my face upward. I am little the worse. My 
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_ head has never yet been below the water.” 

“As I shall be sworn before the day of shudgment, it is the great 
and good lady of the castle! God be with us, my dear and blessed 
madam! How did you come here?” 

“Even as you see, Mungo. But put me in your warm bed, and I 
will tell you all; for I have had a dreadful voyage to your habitation, 
although the space of its duration could scarcely be extracted from 
the column of time. It is scarcely a moment since I lost hold of my 
husband’s arms.” 

With many exclamations, and prayers, and tears, the lady Julia 
was put into the miller’s bed, and nursed with all the care and affection 
of which the honest and kind-hearted miller and his family were 
capable. But her recovery was not so sudden as might have been 
expected; an undefinable terror oppressed her spirits, which, at first, 
it appeared impossible to remove, a terror of that which was past. 
And besides, there was one feeling of horror which was quite 
unbrookable, a worm that gnawed at her heart, and almost drank up 
the fountains of existence within her; it was a painful thrilling 
consciousness that her husband had pushed her over. She had not 
the heart nor the capability of mentioning this to any one, although it 
continued more and more to prey on her spirits and health; but she 
bound all the miller’s family to secrecy, and resolved to remain in 
concealment with them, till the mystery of her intended death was 
cleared up. 

She contrived at length to obtain a private interview with her 
humble confidant and god-child, Ecky M‘Kenzie. The meeting was 
affecting, and full of the deepest interest; but I may not dwell on 
subsidiary matters. At that meeting, and by the conversation that 
occurred between Ecky and the old miller, Lady Julia’s eyes were 
first opened to the horrid combination to take her off, and it brought 
such ease and comfort to her heart, that she recovered daily. She 
was now convinced of her husband’s innocence, and that all the love 
he had ever expressed towards her was sincere; and, as she lived 
but in his affections, all other earthly concerns appeared to her as 
nothing. And so, to have farther proof against those immediately 
guilty, the time, manner, and mode of her return to the castle were 
all settled and arranged by the miller and maid, and the above 
narrated catastrophe was the result. 

On going out with torches, the foremost of which was borne by 
Ecky M‘Kenzie, they found old Carnach lying at the bottom of the 
wall next to the river, with his neck broken, and his body otherwise 
grievously mangled; while Barvoolin was so much crushed and 
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bruised by his fall, that he proved a lamiter for life. 

When these two cruel and determined men threw the lady from 
the top of Drochaid-maide, she went down like a feather on the 
surface of the dense current, until hid from their sight by the acute 
angle at the mouth of the linn. From the angle on the other side, the 
miller’s dam was drawn nearly in a straight line with the current, 
and his sluices having been all demolished, the lady was naturally 
borne right onward in that direction, straight into the old miller’s 
arms; so that, from the time she quitted her lord’s arm, and found 
herself in those of Mungo M‘Craw, the miller of Clache-mhuilian, 
was not perhaps above the space of half a minute. But the far best of 
the story is yet to come. Whether it was the sleeping for a fortnight 
on a hard heather-bed, or the subsisting for that fortnight on black 
brochen, and brose and butter; or whether the ducking and 
corresponding fright wrought a happy change on Julia’s constitution— 
which of these causes it was, or if all of them combined, I know not; 
but of this I am certain, that, within a twelvemonth from the date of 
her return to the castle, she gave birth to a comely daughter, and 
subsequently to two sons; and the descendants of that affectionate 
couple occupy a portion of their once extensive patrimonial 
possessions to this day. 


The Raid of the Kers 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


TAM Ker rode o’er by the Maiden Crags, 
And down the Osway Burn rode he, 
With fifty warriors in his train, 
A brave and goodly sight to see. 


Their armour was light, but their brands were bright, 5 
And their bonnets were steel across the crown; 

And whenever they spied an Englishman, 
They gallop’d at him, and put him down. 


“Ride light, ride light, my kinsmen true, 

Tull aince the daylight close her ee; 10 
If we can pass the Biddleston Tower, 

A harried warden there shall be! 
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“He reaved the best of my brother’s steeds, 
And slew his men on the Five-stane brae; 
I'd lay my head this night in pawn, 
‘To drive his boasted beeves away.* 


“For at ‘Thrapton he has a goodly herd, 
Just newly come from the low countrye, 

And at Rothbury there are a hunder head, 
All fat and fair on Rimside lee. 


“Mark Ker, ride you by Allanton ford, 
As you were riding a race to won; 

And aye when the warders challenge give, 
Say you are riding to Withrington. 


“For he is their boasted warden now, 
And his name will bear you on your way, 
And mark where the beeves frae the sea-side lie, 
As lang as there’s ony hue o’ day. 


“And as ye see danger, or ye see nane, 
This ye maun do to guide us right, 
At every cross that ye come to, 
Set up a black clout or a white.” 


Mark Ker he bit his lip and leugh, 

When his cousin gave him this queer command; 
For Mark never kend what danger meant, 

When belted wi’ his noble brand. 


He had nae black clouts in his pouch, 
His kinsmen of their faes to warn; 

But he tore his sark frae aff his back, 
And hung a rag on every cairn. 


A warder at Foxton call’d him stand, 

In the names of St George and England’s king, 
Saying, “Saucy Scot, where ride you here, 

On this side of the Border ring?” 


*This bold and reckless sally of the Kers into the heart of Northumberland, 
took place on September 29, 1549, and originated in some quarrel and jealousy 
between the two wardens. But it was without the consent of Sir Andrew Ker, 
the Scottish warden, as it afterwards satisfactorily appeared, though not without 


his knowledge. 
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“To Withrington,” Mark Ker replied, 
“With words important and express.” 

“Sir Scot, that will not pass with me. 
Your warrant seal’d; I take no less.” 


“My word’s my warrant,” Mark Ker replied, 
“And passes current where’er I go.” 

“No, sir, I must be satisfied; 
You pass not English yeoman so.” 


Mark Ker he gave his shoulder a hitch, 
As if a wasp had stung him there; 

“Then here’s my warrant, thou saucy wight; 
Dispute it farther, if you dare!” 


Mark Ker pull’d out his noble brand, 
The English loon his falchion keen; 
Two doughty rounds these gallants had, 

Ere aught but gleams of fire were seen; 


But at the third they cross’d and reel’d, 
And, at a fierce and furious turn, 

Off flew the English warder’s head, 
And tottled into Foxton burn. 


“Beshrew thy heart,” the Scotsman cried, 
“For thine was heart and arm of steel; 

I never ween’d that an English clown 
Could wield his weapon half sae weel! 


“I may thank Heaven for my success, 
For I was at my utmost strain; 

And had I miss’d that perilous blow, 
I'd ne’er seen Faldonside again. 


“The Captain of Biddleston, he will trust 
To thee this night for gallant deed; 

But the Scots will sweep by ford and keep, 
For his warder lies without the head.” 


Mark Ker rode on, and Mark Ker rode on, 
But never a hoof or horn saw he, 

Till he came to the ford of Larbottle burn, 
Where a dainty drove lay on the lea. 


He tether’d his horse at the Auld-wood back, 
And down by Park-Elliot he tried to pass; 
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He tried to speak in the English tongue, 
But a most confounded speak it was! 


Until he met with a comely May, 
Who seemed at his approach full fain; 
Says he, “Feagh, dame, I’ve lwost mee way, 
I pghay thee set me won again.” 


“Goodman, if thou hast lost thy way, 
Sae have I mine, which I may rue, 

It’s a dangerous place to journey in 
For me, and nae less sae for you. 


“A hundred warriors, stark and sture, 
Surround these fields on Rimside lea; 

For a Scottish raid has cross’d the fell, 
And a bloody night it is like to be. 


“But drop that gruesome, uncouth tongue, 
A tongue that’s hateful unto me; 

For I have been long a captive here, 
But love this night has set me free. 


“I am come to join the gallant Kers, 
I ken you are ane o’ their companye; 
And if you will take me in thy charge, 
I'll play my part as well as thee.” 


Mark Ker, he clasp’d her by the neck, 
And kiss’d her weel frae ear to ear, 
“My bonny lass, you will play your part 

Better at Faldonside than here. 


“But now betide me weel or woe, 
I'll o’er the Border guide your way; 
I'll mount you on my own good steed, 
Shift for another as I may.” 


Then up there came a warrior stern, 

A yeoman from the Bamborough town: 
“Go, get aloof!” he fiercely cried, 

“Thou clod-pate, with thy leman loon!” 


“Whoy, mon, thou lackest coghtesye, 


Thughe wey can dwo thine bwound no il; 


I won’t nwot bwodge ane fwoot fwor thee, 
Till I have cworted her my fill.” 
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“Go off! across the river go, 
And take thy baggage on thy back!” 
The warder said; and, as he spake, 
He gave Mark Ker an ugly thwack. 


Mark Ker he gave his shoulder a hitch, 
A dangerous hitch to friend or foe; 

For all his kinsmen mark’d it weel, 
And knew it follow’d by a blow. 


“Beshrew thy hand, thou saucy knave! 
Thou pudding-headed Southron drone! 
Darest thou presume to touch a Ker, 
Or even the ground his feet stands on?” 


“A Ker! a K—!” roar’d the Southron loon; 
But, ere a second time ‘twas cried, 

His head was stotting on the green, 
While still the tongue to word it tried. 


“Aye, blab it now!” said Ker, “and gang 
Raving of Kers unto the deil! 

He gets nought but a dunce for aince— 
A vulgar, mushroom-headit chiel.” 


He dress’d the maid in the dead man’s claes, 
So wide they scarcely would hang on, 
And mounted her on the Southron steed, 


And away to the Auldwood back they’re gone. 


One short blast of his bugle horn, 
Was answer’d readily and near, 

“Aha!” quo he, “now for a stoure, 
The wale of all the Border’s here. 


“But blessings on thee for a dear sweet lass! 
For, had I no forgather’d wi’ thee, 

We had been surrounded every man, 
And slaughter’d on the Rimside lea. 


“Now we’s hae buffing for our lives, 
And, lang afore the break of day, 

Some brave pock-puddings shall bite the bent, 
And growl their murky souls away.” 


In the lowest dell of Larbottle burn 
The Kers their counsel held that night, 
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Where oft they bless’d the friendly May 
Who warn’d them of the English might. 


With twenty of the fleetest steeds, 
Mounted by gallant gentlemen, 

‘Tam Ker began the deadly fray, 
Between the Auldwood and the fen. 


But the Kers were aye the deadliest faes 
That e’er to Englishmen were known, 

For they were all bred left-handed men, 
And fence against them there was none. 


They hew’d down all that with them met, 
Yet would not quit their vantage dell, 

But they made a din that shook the hills 
With horn, with hallo, and with yell. 


Then the English circle gather’d out, 
Hasting and puffing to the fray, 


When Mark Ker rode round with thirty men, 


And slily slipp’d the beeves away. 


“Now, fie! lay on, my kinsmen true, 
And thresh them on with goad and flail, 
We’s gar them ply their hooves for aince 
Along the links of Coquet-dale! 


“Lay on them, lads, and dinna spare! 
We maun perforce their mettle try; 
If ony lubber lag behind, 
E’en cut his neck, and let him lie. 


“The English bullocks are ours to win, 

The English gowd and gear the same; 
And never let’s spare a Southron’s life, 

For the Kers with them are lawfu’ game.” 


Till past the middle of the night 

Tam Ker maintain’d th’ unequal fray; 
But then the halloo rose behind, 

That the lusty drove was all away. 


“Fie, let us ride,” cried Withrington, 
“Flse we are shamed for evermair; 
Let’s first regain that lordly prey, 
Then fight the Scotsmen if they dare!” 
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And away and away went the Englishmen, 
With whip and spur most furiouslye; 

The loss of as muckle good fat beef 
Was the sairest loss their hearts could dree. 


Tam Ker and his men came up behind, 
Right sair forespent as men could be; 

But every laggard that they came to, 
They popp’d him off nght cannilye. 


As Mark Ker cross’d ower the Foxton burn, 
The headless warder nought could tell: 

“Ha, billy!” quo Mark, “had ye been hale, 
We hadna cross’d the ford sae well.” 


There up came the gallant Withrington, 
Wy the foremost of his companye; 

“Whoever drives this prey,” he cried, 
“I charge him yield it up to me.” 


“Tt is I, Mark Ker of the Faldonside, 
And the drove is mine, as you may see; 
And [ll take the drove to the Auldtown-burn, 
In spite of all thy men and thee!” 


“Thou rank reaver, thou surly loon, 

I have sworn the doom of thee and thine! 
And ere thou cross the Border fell, 

‘Thou shalt cross above this breast of mine!” 


“Til count little of that, brave Withrington; 
But if with me thou’lt wield a brand, 
If thou won’st my sword, or bring’st me down, 


The drove is thine, by this right hand!” 


“Take that right hand, then, in the strife, 
And here’s my pledge as I shall thrive.” 
“Ha! ‘The Kers have a right hand of their own, 
Which they will not change for man alive. 


“And before this, Ker hand as it is, 
Brave Withrington, I tell to thee, 

I never met with an Englishman 
Could stand before it minutes three.” 


“Tis false and saucy as thyself! 
Wait here but till the peep of day, 
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Could I but see my weapon’s point, 
Thou should’st not bear the brag away.” 


‘Tl wait myself, brave Withrington; 
But thus to stop my gallant prey, 

I have no night or power to grant— 
So now or never, if you may!” 


Then Withrington pull’d out his sword, 
And Ker his long and deadly brand; 
And such a combat there ensued, 
As ne’er was in Northumberland. 


And round and round and round they fought, 


While fire-flaughts gleam’d in sparkles sheen, 


Till the wan faces of the group 


Of eager lookers-on were seen. 


And round and round and round they fought, 
Till the blood-drops fell like heavy rain; 
And many a haughty word there past, 


But the one on the other could not gain. 


Full sore it grieveth me to say— 

But truth must by a foe be said— 
Before the dawning of the day 

Mark Ker upon the field lay dead. 


His last words were, “War to the hilt; 
Though I am foully down, what then? 
Let this suffice, that in my life 
I’ve slain a hundred Englishmen!” 


By this time Tam o’ the Mossburnford 
Was pelting on the English rear, 

And the thirty men were fresh before, 
Who rush’d on without dread or fear. 


“Foul play! foul play!” was the rousing word; 
“Down with the beef tubs, bluff and blown! 
Let their right haffets dree the sword— 
Ker and the devil! Down with them! Down!” 


Dreadful and fatal was the strife, 
For, when the sun rose o’er the sea, 
They were all scatter’d o’er the field, 
Oft one to one, or one to three. 
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There was no rule nor standard there: 
Bravery and hatred ruled alone: 

For foeman’s life was all the strife; 
Yielding or quarter there were none. 


There were one hundred Englishmen 
At night around the Rimside lea, 
Now they had vanish’d from the field; 
There was not one to fight or flee. 


The weary wounded Scots went on, 
Still with their drove, full hard bested, 
For word had gane to Biddleston tower, 


That waken’d the captain from his bed. 


He mounted his horse and gallop’d forth, 
His troopers gathering at the word; 
And the first man that he met with 
Was burly Tam of Mossburnford. 


“Turn, Captain of Biddleston, turn and flee! 


Thy arm was never a match for mine; 
I'll hold at bay thy men and thee, 
Till ’'m across the Border line!” 


“There shalt thou never be again, 
Thou miscreated burly bear; 

Have at thee now, for, fight or feign, 
I'll have thy head upon this spear!” 


He rade at ‘Tam with furious aim, 
Thinking to run his body through; 
But little dream’d of the left hand skelp 

That nickit the Captain clean in two. 


His horse went on with gallant speed— 
Still the brave Captain never fell; 

Without the right arm and the head, 
Lock’d to his horse, he rode full well! 


‘Tam Ker he graned a hollow laugh, 
When he saw the Captain scouring on, 
And the Scotsmen flying him before, 
As if the devil came them upon. 


The first three men of the English troop 
‘Tam laid them level with the plain; 
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But three broad arrows pierced his breast, 
And there brave Mossburnford was slain. 


“Alas!” quoth John of Borthwickshiels, 
“Since our two champions both are dead, 
Let’s quit the strife, and ride for life, 
The day is lost without remede.” 


But Andrew of Littledean him gainsaid, 
And bade fight on, and never fear; 

So they held the drove, and flying fought, 
Though gall’d by bowmen in the rear. 


But still they drove, and still they fought, 
And fought and drove full valiantly, 

But the fell-men gather’d with the day, 
And gall‘d their flanks full grievously. 


When they came to the Shillmoor-burn, 
They lost all hopes the prey to keep, 
So they hack’d their neck-sinews in twain, 

And left them lying in a heap. 


They fought their way by the Blindburn-shiel, 
By bowmen gall’d from every brae, 

And a remnant wan to the Blackhill Peel 
About the noontide of the day. 


While darkness wrapt the band around, 
The Kers harass’d their foemen sore, 
Their left-hand blows could not be borne; 

Death spread behind, and dread before: 


But in the broad eye of the day, 
The little band of kinsmen true 
Were all exposed, like other men, 
To arrows from each bank and cleuch. 


Of one-and-fifty buirdly Kers, 
The very prime men of the clan, 
There were only seventeen return’d, 
And they were wounded every man. 


O, many a virgin tear was shed, 
And pour’d was many a widow’s wail, 
But every heart mourn’d for Mark Ker, 
The bravest knight of the Border dale! 
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There were four-and-forty Englishmen 
Lay round him dead on Foxton brae, 

And Withrington was wounded sore, 
And carried from the field away. 


And the lovely May, the Scottish maid, 
Lay by Mark Ker upon the lea, 

While their heart’s blood together stream’d; 
It was a grievous sight to see! 


O, never was such a luckless raid, 
Or such a rash and reckless plea, 
For the Kers were all born gentlemen, 


All men of name and high degree! 


That raid it fell on Saint Michael’s eve, 
When the dark harvest nights began: 
But the Kers no more o’ercame that day, 
While they remained a warlike clan. 


Blest be the man who first did plan 
The thankless task, when it began; 

And blest Anne Stuart’s royal name, 
Who join’d our countries into one! 


Now we can ride the Border side, 
And brethren meet at every turn, 

But then the meed was to hang and head, 
To ravish, pillage, slay, and burn. 


God prosper all the Border dales, 
On both sides of our ancient line, 

And never may rankling grudge prevail 
For the doughty deeds of auld langsyne! 


Altrive Lake, 11th Nov. 1830. 
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‘The Mysterious Bride 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


A GREAT number of people now-a-days are beginning broadly to 
insinuate that there are no such things as ghosts, or spiritual beings 
visible to mortal sight. Even Sir Walter Scott is turned renegade, 
and, with his stories made up of half-and-half, like Nathaniel Gow’s 
toddy, is trying to throw cold water on the most certain, though most 
impalpable, phenomena of human nature. The bodies are daft. 
Heaven mend their wits! Before they had ventured to assert such 
things, I wish they had been where I have often been; or, in particular, 
where the Laird of Birkendelly was on St Lawrence’s Eve, in the 
year 1777, and sundry times subsequent to that. 

Be it known, then, to every reader of this relation of facts that 
happened in my own remembrance, that the road from Birkendelly 
to the great muckle village of Balmawhapple, (commonly called the 
muckle town, in opposition to the little town that stood on the other 
side of the burn,)—that road, I say, lay between two thorn hedges, so 
well kept by the Laird’s hedger, so close, and so high, that a rabbit 
could not have escaped from the highway into any of the adjoining 
fields. Along this road was the Laird riding on the Eve of St Lawrence, 
in a careless, indifferent manner, with his hat to one side, and his 
cane dancing a hornpipe on the curtch of the saddle before him. He 
was, moreover, chanting a song to himself, and I have heard people 
tell what song it was too. There was once a certain, or rather 
uncertain, bard, ycleped Robert Burns, who made a number of good 
songs; but this that the Laird sung was an amorous song of great 
antiquity, which, like all the said bard’s best songs, was sung one 
hundred and fifty years before he was born. It began thus: 


“T am the Laird of Windy-wa’s, 
I cam nae here without a cause, 
An’ I hae gotten forty fa’s 

In coming o’er the knowe, joe! 
The night it is baith wind and weet; 
The morn it will be snaw and sleet; 
My shoon are frozen to my feet; 

O, rise an’ let me in, joe! 

Let me in this ae night,” kc. &c. 


This song was the Laird singing, while, at the same time, he was 
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smudging and laughing at the catastrophe, when, ere ever aware, he 
beheld, a short way before him, an uncommonly elegant and beautiful 
girl walking in the same direction with him. “Aye,” said the Laird to 
himself, “here is something very attractive indeed! Where the deuce 
can she have sprung from? She must have risen out of the earth, for 
I never saw her till this breath. Well, I declare I have not seen such a 
female figure—I wish I had such an assignation with her as the Laird 
of Windy-wa’s had with his sweetheart.” 

As the Laird was half-thinking, half-speaking this to himself, the 
enchanting creature looked back at him with a motion of intelligence 
that she knew what he was half-saying, half-thinking, and then 
vanished over the summit of the rising ground before him, called the 
Birky Brow. “Aye, go your ways!” said the Laird; “I see by you, you'll 
not be very hard to overtake. You cannot get off the road, and I'll 
have a chat with you before you make the Deer’s Den.” 

The Laird jogged on. He did not sing the “Laird of Windy-wa’s” 
any more, for he felt a sort of stifling about his heart; but he often 
repeated to himself, “She’s a very fine woman!—a very fine woman 
indeed—and to be walking here by herself! I cannot comprehend it.” 

When he reached the summit of the Birky Brow he did not see 
her, although he had a longer view of the road than before. He thought 
this very singular, and began to suspect that she wanted to escape 
him, although apparently rather lingering on him before. “I shall 
have another look at her, however,” thought the Laird; and off he set 
at a flying trot. No. He came first to one turn, then another. There 
was nothing of the young lady to be seen. “Unless she take wings 
and fly away, I shall be up with her,” quoth the Laird; and off he set 
at the full gallop. 

In the middle of his career he met with Mr M‘Murdie of Aulton, 
who hailed him with, “Hilloa! Birkendelly! where the deuce are you 
flying at that rate?” 

“I was riding after a woman,” said the Laird, with great simplicity, 
reining in his steed. 

“Then Iam sure no woman on earth can long escape you, unless 
she be in an air balloon.” 

“T don’t know that. Is she far gone?” 

“In which way do you mean?” 

“In this.” 

“Aha-ha-ha! Hee-hee-hee!” nichered M‘Murdie, misconstruing the 
Laird’s meaning. 

“What do you laugh at, my dear sir? Do you know her, then?” 

“Ho-ho-ho! Hee-hee-hee! How should I, or how can I, know her, 
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- Birkendelly, unless you inform me who she is?” 

“Why, that is the very thing I want to know of you. I mean the 
young lady whom you met just now.” 

“You are raving, Birkendelly. I met no young lady, nor is there a 
single person on the road I have come by, while you know, that for a 
mile and a half forward your way, she could not get out of it.” 

“I know that,” said the Laird, biting his lip, and looking greatly 
puzzled; “but confound me if I understand this; for I was within speech 
of her just now on the top of the Birky Brow there; and, when I think 
of it, she could not have been even thus far as yet. She had on a pure 
white gauze frock, a small green bonnet and feathers, and a green 
veil, which, flung back over her left shoulder, hung below her waist; 
and was altogether such an engaging figure, that no man could have 
passed her on the road without taking some note of her—Are you 
not making game of me? Did you not really meet with her?” 

“On my word of truth and honour, I did not. Come, ride back 
with me, and we shall meet her still, depend on it. She has given you 
the go-by on the road. Let us go; I am only going to call at the mill 
about some barley for the distillery, and will return with you to the 
big town.” 

Birkendelly returned with his friend. ‘The sun was not yet set, yet 
M‘Murdie could not help observing that the Laird looked thoughtful 
and confused, and not a word could he speak about any thing save 
this lovely apparition with the white frock and the green veil; and lo, 
when they reached the top of the Birky Brow, there was the maiden 
again before them, and exactly at the same spot where the Laird first 
saw her before, only walking in the contrary direction. 

“Well, this is the most extraordinary thing that I ever knew 
exclaimed the Laird. 

“What is it, sir?” said M‘Murdie. 

“How that young lady could have eluded me,” returned the Laird; 
“see, here she is still.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t see her. Where is she?” 

“There, on the other side of the angle; but you are short-sighted. 
See, there she is ascending the other eminence in her white frock 
and green veil, as I told you—What a lovely creature!” 

“Well, well, we have her fairly before us now, and shall see what 
she is like at all events,” said M‘Murdie. 

Between the Birky Brow and this other slight eminence, there is 
an obtuse angle of the road at the part where it is lowest, and, in 
passing this, the two friends necessarily lost sight of the object of 
their curiosity. They pushed on at a quick pace—cleared the low angle— 
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the maiden was not there! They rode full speed to the top of the 
eminence from whence a long extent of road was visible before 
them—there was no human creature in view! M‘Murdie laughed 
aloud; but the Laird turned pale as death, and bit his lip. His friend 
asked at him, good-humouredly, why he was so much affected. He 
said, because he could not comprehend the meaning of this singular 
apparition or illusion, and it troubled him the more, as he now 
remembered a dream of the same nature which he had had, and 
which terminated in a dreadful manner. 

“Why, man, you are dreaming still,” said M‘Murdie; “but never 
mind. It is quite common for men of your complexion to dream of 
beautiful maidens, with white frocks and green veils, bonnets, feathers, 
and slender waists. It is a lovely image, the creation of your own 
sanguine imagination, and you may worship it without any blame. 
Were her shoes black or green?—And her stockings, did you note 
them? The symmetry of the limbs, I am sure you did! Good-bye; I 
see you are not disposed to leave the spot. Perhaps she will appear 
to you again.” 

So saying, M‘Murdie rode on towards the mill, and Birkendelly, 
after musing for some time, turned his beast’s head slowly round, 
and began to move towards the great muckle village. 

The Laird’s feelings were now in terrible commotion. He was 
taken beyond measure with the beauty and elegance of the figure he 
had seen; but he remembered, with a mixture of admiration and 
horror, that a dream of the same enchanting object had haunted his 
slumbers all the days of his life; yet how singular that he should 
never have recollected the circumstance till now! But farther, with 
the dream there were connected some painful circumstances, which, 
though terrible in their issue, he could not recollect, so as to form 
them into any degree of arrangement. 

As he was considering deeply of these things, and riding slowly 
down the declivity, neither dancing his cane, nor singing the “Laird 
of Windy-wa’s,” he lifted up his eyes, and there was the girl on the 
same spot where he saw her first, walking deliberately up the Birky 
Brow. The sun was down; but it was the month of August, and a fine 
evening, and the Laird, seized with an unconquerable desire to see 
and speak with that incomparable creature, could restrain himself 
no longer, but shouted out to her to stop till he came up. She beckoned 
acquiescence, and slackened her pace into a slow movement. The 
Laird turned the corner quickly, but when he had rounded it, the 
maiden was still there, though on the summit of the Brow. She turned 
round, and, with an ineffable smile and curtsy, saluted him, and again 
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, moved slowly on. She vanished gradually beyond the summit, and 
while the green feathers were still nodding in view and so nigh, that 
the Laird could have touched them with a fishing-rod, he reached 
the top of the Brow himself. There was no living soul there, nor 
onward, as far as his view reached. He now trembled every limb, 
and, without knowing what he did, rode straight on to the big town, 
not daring well to return and see what he had seen for three several 
times; and, certain he would see it again when the shades of evening 
were deepening, he deemed it proper and prudent to decline the 
pursuit of such a phantom any farther. 

He alighted at the Queen’s Head, called for some brandy and water, 
quite forgot what was his errand to the great muckle town that 
afternoon, there being nothing visible to his mental sight but lovely 
fairy images, with white gauze frocks and green veils. His friend, Mr 
M*‘Murdie, joined him; they drank deep, bantered, reasoned, got 
angry, reasoned themselves calm again, and still all would not do. 
The Laird was conscious that he had seen the beautiful apparition, 
and, moreover, that she was the very maiden, or the resemblance of 
her, who, in the irrevocable decrees of Providence, was destined to 
be his. It was in vain that M‘Murdie reasoned of impressions on the 
imagination, and 

“Of fancy moulding in the mind, 
Light visions on the passing wind.” 


Vain also was a story that he told him of a relation of his own, who 
was greatly harassed by the apparition of an officer in a red uniform, 
that haunted him day and night, and had very nigh put him quite 
distracted several times; till at length his physician found out the 
nature of this illusion so well, that he knew, from the state of his 
pulse, to an hour when the ghost of the officer would appear; and by 
bleeding, low diet, and emollients, contrived to keep the apparition 
away altogether. 

The Laird admitted the singularity of this incident, but not that it 
was one in point; for the one, he said, was imaginary, and the other 
real; and that no conclusions could convince him in opposition to 
the authority of his own senses. He accepted of an invitation to spend 
a few days with M‘Murdie and his family; but they all acknowledged 
afterwards that the Laird was very much like one bewitched. 

As soon as he reached home, he went straight to the Birky Brow, 
certain of seeing once more the angelic phantom; but she was not 
there. He took each of his former positions again and again, but the 
desired vision would in nowise make its appearance. He tried every 
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day, and every hour of the day, all with the same effect, tll he grew 
absolutely desperate, and had the audacity to kneel on the spot, and 
entreat of Heaven to see her. Yes, he called on Heaven to see her 
once more, whatever she was, whether a being of earth, heaven, or 
hell! 

He was now in such a state of excitement that he could not exist; 
he grew listless, impatient, and sickly; took to his bed, and sent for 
M‘Murdie and the doctor; and the issue of the consultation was, that 
Birkendelly consented to leave the country for a season, on a visit to 
his only sister in Ireland, whither we must now accompany him for a 
short space. 

His sister was married to Captain Bryan, younger of Scoresby, 
and they two lived in a cottage on the estate, and the Captain’s parents 
and sisters at Scoresby Hall. Great was the stir and preparation when 
the gallant young Laird of Birkendelly arrived at the cottage, it never 
being doubted that he had come to forward a second bond of 
connexion with the family, which still contained seven dashing sisters, 
all unmarried, and all alike willing to change that solitary and helpless 
state for the envied one of matrimony—a state highly popular among 
the young women of Ireland. Some of the Misses Bryan had now 
reached the years of womanhood, several of them scarcely; but these 
small disqualifications made no difference in the estimation of the 
young ladies themselves; each and all of them brushed up for the 
competition, with high hopes and unflinching resolutions. True, the 
elder ones tried to check the younger in their good-natured, forthright, 
Irish way; but they retorted, and persisted in their superior 
pretensions. ‘Then there was such shopping in the county-town! It 
was so boundless, that the credit of the Hall was finally exhausted, 
and the old squire was driven to remark, that “Och and to be sure it 
was a dreadful and tirrabell concussion, to be put upon the equipment 
of seven daughters all at the same moment, as if the young gentleman 
could marry them all! Och, then, poor dear shoul, he would be after 
finding that one was sufficient, if not one too many. And, therefore, 
there was no occasion, none at all, at all, and that there was not, for 
any of them to rig out more than one.” 

It was hinted that the Laird had some reason for complaint at this 
time; but as the lady sided with her daughters, he had no chance. 
One of the items of his account was, thirty-seven buckling-combs, 
then greatly in vogue. There were black combs, pale combs, yellow 
combs, and gilt ones, all to suit or set off various complexions; and if 
other articles bore any proportion at all to these, it had been better 
for the Laird and all his family that Birkendelly had never set foot in 
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_ Ireland. 

The plan was all concocted. There was to be a grand dinner at the 
Hall, at which the damsels were to appear in all their finery. A ball 
was to follow, and note taken which of the young ladies was their 
guest's choice, and measures taken accordingly. The dinner and the 
ball took place, and what a pity I may not describe that entertainment, 
the dresses, and the dancers, for they were all exquisite in their way, 
and ouéré beyond measure. But such details only serve to derange a 
winter’s evening tale such as this. 

Birkendelly having at this time but one model for his choice among 
womankind, all that ever he did while in the presence of ladies, was 
to look out for some resemblance to her, the angel of his fancy; and 
it so happened, that in one of old Bryan’s daughters named Luna, or 
more familiarly, Loony, he perceived, or thought he perceived, some 
imaginary similarity in form and air to the lovely apparition. This 
was the sole reason why he was incapable of taking his eyes off 
from her the whole of that night; and this incident settled the point, 
not only with the old people, but even the young ladies were forced, 
after every exertion on their own parts, to “yild the pint to their sister 
Loony, who certinly was nit the mist genteelest nor mist handsomest 
of that guid-lucking fimily.” 

The next day Lady Luna was dispatched off to the cottage in grand 
style, there to live hand and glove with her supposed lover. There 
was no standing all this. There were the two parrocked together, 
like a ewe and a lamb, early and late; and though the Laird really 
appeared to have, and probably had, some delight in her company, it 
was only in contemplating that certain indefinable air of resemblance 
which she bore to the sole image impressed on his heart. He bought 
her a white gauze frock, a green bonnet and feathers, with a veil, 
which she was obliged to wear thrown over her left shoulder; and 
every day after, six times a-day, was she obliged to walk over a certain 
eminence at a certain distance before her lover. She was delighted to 
oblige him; but still when he came up, he looked disappointed, and 
never said, “Luna, I love you; when are we to be married?” No, he 
never said any such thing, for all her looks and expressions of fondest 
love; for, alas, in all this dalliance, he was only feeding a mysterious 
flame, that preyed upon his vitals, and proved too severe for the 
powers either of reason or religion to extinguish. Still time flew lighter 
and lighter by, his health was restored, the bloom of his cheek 
returned, and the frank and simple confidence of Luna had a certain 
charm with it, that reconciled him to his sister’s Irish economy. But a 
strange incident now happened to him which deranged all his 
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immediate plans. 

He was returning from angling one evening, a little before sunset, 
when he saw Lady Luna awaiting him on his way home. But instead 
of brushing up to meet him as usual, she turned, and walked up the 
rising ground before him. “Poor sweet girl! how condescending she 
is,” said he to himself, “and how like she is in reality to the angelic 
being whose form and features are so deeply impressed on my heart! 
I now see it is no fond or fancied resemblance. It is real! real! real! 
How I long to clasp her in my arms, and tell her how I love her; for, 
after all, that is the girl that is to be mine, and the former a vision to 
impress this the more on my heart.” 

He posted up the ascent to overtake her. When at the top she 
turned, smiled, and curtsied. Good Heavens! it was the identical 
lady of his fondest adoration herself, but lovelier, far lovelier than 
ever. He expected every moment that she would vanish as was her 
wont; but she did not—she awaited him, and received his embraces 
with open arms. She was a being of real flesh and blood, courteous, 
elegant, and affectionate. He kissed her hand, he kissed her glowing 
cheek, and blessed all the powers of love who had thus restored her 
to him again, after undergoing pangs of love such as man never 
suffered. 

“But, dearest heart, here we are standing in the middle of the 
highway,” said he; “suffer me to conduct you to my sister’s house, 
where you shall have an apartment with a child of nature having 
some slight resemblance to yourself.” She smiled, and said, “No, I 
will not sleep with Lady Luna to-night. Will you please to look round 
you, and see where you are.” He did so, and behold they were 
standing on the Birky Brow, on the only spot where he had ever 
seen her. She smiled at his embarrassed look, and asked if he did 
not remember aught of his coming over from Ireland. He said he 
thought he did remember something of it, but love with him had 
long absorbed every other sense. He then asked her to his own house, 
which she declined, saying she could only meet him on that spot till 
after their marriage, which could not be before St Lawrence’s Eve 
come three years. “And now,” said she, “we must part. My name is 
Jane Ogilvie, and you were betrothed to me before you were born. 
But I am come to release you this evening, if you have the slightest 
objection.” 

He declared he had none; and, kneeling, swore the most solemn 
oath to be hers for ever, and to meet her there on St Lawrence’s Eve 
next, and every St Lawrence’s Eve until that blessed day on which 
she had consented to make him happy, by becoming his own for 
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ever. She then asked him affectionately to exchange rings with her, 
in pledge of their faith and truth, in which he joyfully acquiesced; for 
she could not have then asked any conditions, which, in the fulness 
of his heart’s love, he would not have granted; and after one fond 
and affectionate kiss, and repeating all their engagements over again, 
they parted. 

Birkendelly’s heart was now melted within him, and all his senses 
overpowered by one overwhelming passion. On leaving his fair and 
kind one, he got bewildered, and could not find the road to his own 
house, believing sometimes that he was going there, and sometimes 
to his sister’s, till at length he came, as he thought, upon the Liffey, at 
its junction with Loch Allan; and there, in attempting to call for a 
boat, he awoke from a profound sleep, and found himself lying in 
his bed within his sister’s house, and the day sky just breaking. 

If he was puzzled to account for some things in the course of his 
dream, he was much more puzzled to account for them now that he 
was wide awake. He was sensible that he had met his love, had 
embraced, kissed, and exchanged vows and rings with her, and, in 
token of the truth and reality of all these, her emerald ring was on 
his finger, and his own away; so there was no doubt that they had 
met,—by what means it was beyond the power of man to calculate. 

There was then living with Mrs Bryan an old Scotswoman, 
commonly styled Lucky Black. She had nursed Birkendelly’s mother, 
and been dry-nurse to himself and sister; and having more than a 
mother’s attachment for the latter, when she was married, old Lucky 
left her country, to spend the last of her days in the house of her 
beloved young lady. When the Laird entered the breakfast parlour 
that morning, she was sitting in her blackvelvet hood, as usual, reading 
“The Fourfold State of Man,” and being paralytic and somewhat 
deaf, she seldom regarded those who went out or came in. But 
chancing to hear him say something about the ninth of August, she 
quitted reading, turned round her head to listen, and then asked, in 
a hoarse tremulous voice, “What’s that he’s saying? What’s the unlucky 
callant saying about the ninth of August? Aih? To be sure it is St 
Lawrence’s Eve, although the tenth be his day. It’s ower true, ower 
true! ower true for him an’ a’ his kin, poor man! Aih? What was he 
saying then?” 

The men smiled at her incoherent earnestness, but the lady, with 
true feminine condescension, informed her, in a loud voice, that Allan 
had an engagement in Scotland on St Lawrence’s Eve. She then started 
up, extended her shrivelled hands, that shook like the aspen, and 
panted out, “Aih, aih? Lord preserve us! whaten an engagement has 
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he on St Lawrence’s Eve? Bind him! bind him! shackle him wr bands 
of steel, and of brass, and of iron!-O, may He whose blessed will 
was pleased to leave him an orphan sae soon, preserve him from 
the fate which I tremble to think on!” 

She then tottered round the table, as with supernatural energy, 
and seizing the Laird’s right hand, she drew it close to her unstable 
eyes, and then, perceiving the emerald ring chased in blood, she 
threw up her arms with a jerk, opened her skinny jaws with a fearful 
gape, and uttering a shriek, that made all the house yell, and every 
one within it to tremble, she fell back lifeless and rigid on the floor. 
The gentlemen both fled, out of sheer terror; but a woman never 
deserts her friends in extremity. The lady called her maids about 
her, had her old nurse conveyed to bed, where every means were 
used to restore animation. But, alas! life was extinct! The vital spark 
had fled for ever, which filled all their hearts with grief, disappomtment, 
and horror, as some dreadful tale of mystery was now sealed up 
from their knowledge, which, in all likelihood, no other could reveal. 
But to say the truth, the Laird did not seem greatly disposed to probe 
it to the bottom. 

Not all the arguments of Captain Bryan and his lady, nor the sumple 
entreaties of Lady Luna, could induce Birkendelly to put off his 
engagement to meet his love on the Birky Brow on the evening of the 
9th of August; but he promised soon to return, pretending that some 
business of the utmost importance called him away. Before he went, 
however, he asked his sister if ever she had heard of such a lady in 
Scotland as Jane Ogilvie. Mrs Bryan repeated the name many times 
to herself, and said that name undoubtedly was once familiar to her, 
although she thought not for good, but at that moment she did not 
recollect one single individual of the name. He then shewed her the 
emerald ring that had been the death of old Lucky Black; but the 
moment the lady looked at it, she made a grasp at it to take it off by 
force, which she had very nearly effected. “O, burn it, burn it!” cried 
she; “it is not a right ring! Burn it!” 

“My dear sister, what fault is in the ring?” said he. “It is a very 
pretty ring, and one that I set great value by.” 

“O, for Heaven's sake, burn it, and renounce the giver!” cried she. 
“If you have any regard for your peace here, or your soul’s welfare 
hereafter, burn that ring! If you saw with your own eyes, you would 
easily perceive that that is not a ring befitting a Christian to wear.” 

‘This speech confounded Birkendelly a good deal. He retired by 
himself and examined the ring, and could see nothing in it 
unbecoming a Christian to wear. It was a chased gold ring, with a 
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bright emerald, which last had a red foil, in some lights giving it a 

purple gleam, and inside was engraven “Elegit,” much defaced, but 
that his sister could not see; therefore he could not comprehend her 
vehement injunctions concerning it. But that it might no more give 
her offence, or any other, he sewed it within his vest, opposite his 
heart, judging that there was something in it which his eyes were 
withholden from discerning. 

Thus he left Ireland with his mind in great confusion, groping his 
way, as it were, in a hole of mystery, yet the passion that preyed on 
his heart and vitals more intense than ever. He seems to have had an 
umpression all his life that some mysterious fate awaited him, which 
the correspondence of his dreams and day visions tended to confirm. 
And though he gave himself wholly up to the sway of one 
overpowering passion, it was not without some yearnings of soul, 
manifestations of terror, and so much earthly shame, that he never 
more mentioned his love, or his engagements, to any human being, 
not even to his friend M‘Murdie, whose company he forthwith 
shunned. 

It is on this account that I am unable to relate what passed between 
the lovers thenceforward. It is certain they met at the Birky Brow 
that St Lawrence’s Eve, for they were seen in company together; but 
of the engagements, vows, or dalliance, that passed between them, I 
can say nothing; nor of all their future meetings, until the beginning 
of August 1781, when the Laird began decidedly to make preparations 
for his approaching marriage; yet not as if he and his betrothed had 
been to reside at Birkendelly, all his provisions rather bespeaking a 
meditated journey. 

On the morning of the 9th, he wrote to his sister, and then arraying 
himself in his new wedding suit, and putting the emerald ring on his 
finger, he appeared all impatience, until towards evening, when he 
sallied out on horseback to his appointment. It seems that his 
mysterious innamorata had met him, for he was seen riding through 
the big town before sunset, with a young lady behind him, dressed 
in white and green, and the villagers affirmed that they were riding 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour! They were seen to pass a cottage 
called Mosskilt, ten miles farther on, where there was no highway, 
at the same tremendous speed; and I could never hear that they were 
any more seen, until the following morning, when Birkendelly’s fine 
bay horse was found lying dead at his own stable door; and shortly 
after, his master was likewise discovered lying a blackened corpse 
on the Birky Brow, at the very spot where the mysterious, but lovely 
dame, had always appeared to him. There was neither wound, bruise, 
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nor dislocation, in his whole frame; but his skin was of a livid colour, 
and his features terribly distorted. 

This woful catastrophe struck the neighbourhood with great 
consternation, so that nothing else was talked of. Every ancient 
tradition and modern incident were raked together, compared, and 
combined; and certainly a most rare concatenation of misfortunes 
was elicited. It was authenticated that his father had died on the same 
spot that day twenty years, and his grandfather that day forty years, 
the former, as was supposed, by a fall from his horse when in liquor, 
and the latter, nobody knew how; and now this Allan was the last of 
his race, for Mrs Bryan had no children. 

It was moreover now remembered by many, and among the rest, 
the Rev. Joseph Taylor, that he had frequently observed a young 
lady, in white and green, sauntering about that spot on a St Lawrence’s 
Eve. 

When Captain Bryan and his lady arrived to take possession of 
the premises, they instituted a strict enquiry into every circumstance; 
but nothing farther than what was related to them by Mr M‘Murdie 
could be learned of this Mysterious Bride, besides what the Laird’s 
own letter bore. It ran thus:— 


“DEAREST SISTER, 

“T shall, before this time to-morrow, be the most happy, or 
most miserable, of mankind, having solemnly engaged myself 
this night to wed a young and beautiful lady, named Jane 
Ogilvie, to whom it seems I was betrothed before I was born. 
Our correspondence has been of a most private and 
mysterious nature; but my troth is pledged, and my resolution 
fixed. We set out on a far journey to the place of her abode 
on the nuptial eve, so that it will be long before I see you 
again. 

“Yours till death, 
“ALLAN GEORGE SANDISON. 
“Birkendelly, August 8th, 1781.” 


That very same year, an old woman, named Marion Haw, was 
returned upon that, her native parish, from Glasgow. She had led a 
migratory life with her son—who was what he called a bell-hanger, 
but in fact a tinker of the worst grade—for many years, and was at last 
returned to the muckle town in a state of great destitution. She gave 
the parishioners a history of the Mysterious Bride, so plausibly correct, 
but withal so romantic, that every body said of it, (as is often said of 
my narratives, with the same narrow-minded prejudice and injustice.) 
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that it was a made story. There were, however, some strong testimonies 
of its veracity. 

She said the first Allan Sandison, who married the great heiress 
of Birkendelly, was previously engaged to a beautiful young lady, 
named Jane Ogilvie, to whom he gave any thing but fair play; and, as 
she believed, either murdered her, or caused her to be murdered, in 
the midst of a thicket of birch and broom, at a spot which she 
mentioned; that she had good reasons for believing so, as she had 
seen the red blood and the new grave, when she was a little girl, and 
ran home and mentioned it to her grandfather, who charged her as 
she valued her life never to mention that again, as it was only the 
nombles and hide of a deer, which he himself had buried there. But 
when, twenty years subsequent to that, the wicked and unhappy Allan 
Sandison was found dead on that very spot, and lying across the 
green mound, then nearly level with the surface, which she had once 
seen a new grave, she then for the first time ever thought of a Divine 
Providence; and she added, “For my grandfather, Neddy Haw, he 
dee’d too; there’s naebody kens how, nor ever shall.” 

As they were quite incapable of conceiving, from Marion’s 
description, any thing of the spot, Mr M‘Murdie caused her to be 
taken out to the Birky Brow im a cart, accompanied by Mr ‘Taylor, 
and some hundreds of the townsfolk; but whenever she saw it, she 
said, “Aha, birkies! the haill kintra’s altered now. There was nae 
road here then; it gaed straight ower the tap o’ the hill. An’ let me 
see—there’s the thorn where the cushats biggit; an’ there’s the auld 
birk that I aince fell aff an’ left my shoe stickin’ 7’ the cleft. I can tell 
ye, birkies, either the deer’s grave, or bonny Jane Ogilvie’s, is no twa 
yards aff the place where that horse’s hind feet are standin’; sae ye 
may howk, an’ see if there be ony remains.” 

The minister, and M‘Murdie, and all the people, stared at one 
another, for they had purposely caused the horse to stand still on the 
very spot where both the father and son had been found dead. ‘They 
digged, and deep, deep below the road, they found part of the slender 
bones and skull of a young female, which they deposited decently in 
the churchyard. The family of the Sandisons is extinct—the Mysterious 
Bride appears no more on the Eve of St Lawrence—and the wicked 
people of the great muckle village have got a lesson on Divine justice 
written to them in lines of blood. 


FJanuary-December 1831 (Volumes 29-3 0) 


King Willie 


O, Willie was a wanton wag, 
The blithest lad that e’er I saw; 
He ‘mang the lasses bure the brag, 
An’ carried aye the gree awa’. 
An’ was nae Willie weel worth goud? 
When seas did rowe an’ winds did blaw, 
An’ battle’s deadly stoure was blent, 
He fought the foremost o’ them a’. 


Wha has nae heard o’ Willie’s fame, 
The rose o’ Britain’s topmast bough, 
Wha never stain’d his gallant name, 
Nor turn’d his back on friend or foe. 
An’ he could tak a rantin’ glass, 
An’ he could chant a cheery strain, 
An’ he could kiss a bonny lass, 
An’ aye be welcome back again. 


Though now he wears the British crown— 
For whilk he never cared a flee— 
Yet still the downright honest tar, 
The same kind-hearted chield is he. 
An’ every night I fill my glass— 
An fill it reaming to the brim, 
An’ drink it in a glowing health 
To Adie Laidlaw an’ to him. 


I’ve ae advice to gie my King, 
An’ that I'll gie wi’ right good-will, 

Stick by the auld friends 0’ the crown, 
Wha bore it up through good an’ ill: 
For new-made friends, an’ new-made laws, 

They suit nae honest hearts ava; 
An’ Royal Wilhe’s worth [ll sing 
As lang as I hae breath to draw. 
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A Story of Good Queen Bess 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


Ir is a fact well known to those versed in the annals of illustrious 
British families, that, after the death of Mary Queen of Scots, there 
was still another accomplished young lady, who was an only child, 
and so nearly related to both the English and Scottish crowns that 
Elizabeth became restlessly jealous of her, and consulted with the 
timid James by what means the young lady might be prevented from 
having a legitimate offspring. James, entering keenly into the same 
feelings, urged Elizabeth to claim her as a royal ward, and then, 
having her under her own eye, she might readily find means, on 
some plausible pretence or other, to prevent her from marrying, 
Elizabeth acquiesced, and forthwith sent a message to that effect. 
The young lady, little knowing with whom she had to do, would 
willingly have gone to the court of her cousin, the English queen; but 
neither her mother, stepfather, nor guardian, would permit it. And 
though the answer they returned to the Queen was humble and 
subservient, there was one intimation in it which cut Elizabeth to the 
heart, and prompted her to the most consummate means of revenge: 
it was, that the young lady was placed by her father’s will under 
noble guardians in Scotland, who would not suffer the sole owner of 
two earldoms, and the presumptive he of two crowns, to be removed 
from under their charge. This roused the jealousy of the old vixen 
into perfect delirium, and from that moment she resolved on having 
the young lady cut off privately. 

These being known and established facts, the following story will 
easily be traced by a few to the real actors and sufferers; but, at the 
same time, I judge it incumbent on me to change the designation of 
the family and of the castle in some degree, that the existing relatives, 
numerous and noble, may not be apparent to every reader. 

Shortly after this message, there came into Scotland, by King 
James’s permission, a party of Englishmen, with a stud of fine horses 
for sale. They lingered in the vicinity of Acremoor castle (as we shall 
denominate it) for a good while, shewing their fine horses here and 
there; and one of them, on pretence of exhibiting a fine Spanish 
jennet to the young lady, got admittance to the castle, and had several 
conversations with the mother and daughter, both together and 
separately. 

At the same period, there came to a farm-house on the Acremoor 
estate, late one evening, a singular old woman, who pretended to be 
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subject to fits, to be able to tell fortunes, and predict future events. 
Her demeanour and language had a tint of mystical sublimity about 
them, which interested the simple folks greatly; and they kept her 
telling fortunes and prophesying great part of the night. Among other 
things, after a grand fit, she exclaimed, “Ah! is it so? Is it so? How 
came I to this place to-night to be the herald of treachery and 
misfortune! The topmost bough of the noble tree must be lopped 
off, and the parent stem fall in the dust! Woe is me! The noble and 
beautiful! The noble and beautiful! Curses on the head of the 
insatiable wretch!” And with such ravings she continued, till suddenly 
she disappeared. 

There lived in the castle a very pretty girl, named Lucy Lumsdaine. 
She was the young lady’s foster-sister, her chief waiting-maid and 
confidant, and there subsisted a strong attachment between them. 
That very night, about midnight, or, as some alleged, considerably 
after it, Lucy raised such an alarm in the castle as roused the terrified 
sleepers with a vengeance. She ran from one room to another, 
screaming out Murder! and after the menials were aroused and 
assembled together, the poor girl was so dreadfully affected that she 
could scarce make herself intelligible. But then she had such a story 
to deliver! She heard some strange sounds in the castle, and could 
not sleep, but durst not for her life leave her chamber in the darkness. 
She kept constantly listening at her key-hole, or looking from her 
lattice. She at one time heard her young lady sobbing, as she thought, 
till her heart was like to burst; and then the door of the catacomb 
beside the dungeon open and shut; then heavy steps moving stealthily 
to and fro; and finally, long after, she saw a man leap out at a window 
on the ground-floor, and take the dead body of her young mistress 
on his back in a sack, and retreat with hasty steps towards the 
churchyard. She saw one arm and the head outside the sack, and the 
beautiful long hair hanging down; and she was convinced and certain 
that her young lady was ravished and murdered by an English horse- 
jockey. 

The ladies were both amissing. They had never been in their beds, 
and what to do the terrified inmates knew not; but, in the plenitude 
of their wisdom, they judged it best to proceed in a body to the 
churchyard, and seize the murderer before he got the body buried, 
and wreak ample vengeance on him. When they arrived at the burial- 
ground, there was nobody there, nor any thing uncommon to be 
seen, Save an open grave newly made, into which not one of them 
dared to look, pretending that they knew for whom it was made. 
They then returned home contented after this great exertion. Indeed, 
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what could they do, as no trace of the ladies was heard of? 

There was little cognizance taken of such matters in that reign; 
but on this occasion there was none. King James, perhaps, either 
knew of or suspected the plot, and kept quiet; and the only person 
who made a great outcry about it was poor Lucy, who tried all that 
she could to rouse the vassals to enquiry and revenge; and so far 
prevailed, that proclamation was made at the pier of Leith and the 
cross of Edinburgh, and rewards offered for the apprehension of 
those who had carried the ladies off, and kept them in concealment. 
Murder was not mentioned, as a thing not to be suspected. 

But behold, in a few days, Lucy also disappeared, the great mover 
of all this; and her sweetheart, Alexander Graham, and her only 
brother Lowry, with many other relations among the peasantry, were 
left quite inconsolable, and knew not what course to take. They had 
resolved to take vengeance in their own hands, could they have 
discovered whither to have directed it; but the plot had been laid 
beyond their depth. 

The old witch-wife about this time returned, and having obtained 
universal confidence from her prophetic ravings about the topmost 
bough being lopped off, and the parent stem, and the noble and the 
beautiful, kc. kc. So, at the farmer’s request, she was placed by David 
Dallas, the steward on the estate, in a little furnished cottage, a sort 
of winter resting-place for the noble family, near a lin in the depth of 
the wood; and there she lived, feared and admired, and seldom 
approached, unless perchance by a young girl who wished to consult 
her about a doubtful sweetheart. 

After sundry consultations, however, between Alexander Graham, 
Lucy’s betrothed sweetheart, and Lowry Lumsdaine, her only brother, 
it was resolved that the latter should go and consult the sibyl 
concerning the fate of Lucy. One evening, near the sun-setting, Lowry, 
taking a present of a deer’s-ham below his plaid, went fearfully and 
rapidly away to the cot in the lin. That his courage might not 
eventually fail him, he whistled one while and sung another, “Turn 
the blue bonnet wha can;” but in spite of all he could do, heavy 
qualms of conscience sometimes came over him, and he would say 
to himself, “’Od, after a’, gin I thought it was the deil or ony o’ his 
awgents that she dealt wi’, shame fa’ me gin I wadna turn again yet!” 

Lowry, however, reached the brink of the bank opposite the cottage, 
and peeping through the brambles, beheld this strange being sitting 
in a little green arbour beside the cottage, dressed in an antique and 
fantastic mode, and, as it appeared to him, employed in plucking 
leaves and flowers in pieces. She sometimes cast her eyes up to 
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heaven, and then wiped them, as if she had been weeping. “Alas! 
poor creature!” said Lowry to himself, “wha kens what she may hae 
suffered i’ this wicked warld! She may hae lost an only daughter or 
an only son, as I hae dune an only sister, and her losses may hae 
injured her reason. Aye, I hae little doubt, now when I see her, but 
that has been the case; an’ that’s the way how she sees intil hidden 
mysteries an’ events. For it is weel kend that when God bereaves 0’ 
ae sense, he always supplies another, and that aften of a deeper and 
mair incomprehensible nature. I'll venture down the brae, and hear 
what she says.—How’s a’ wi’ ye, auld lucky o’ the lin?—Gude-e’en 
t’ye. What’s this you are studying sae seriously the night?” 

“I’m studying whether a she-fox or a wild-bear is the more 
preferable game, and whether it would be greater glory to run down 
the one with my noble blood-hounds, or wile the other into a gin. 
Do you take me, Mr Lumsdaine?” 

“Lord sauf us! she kens my name even, an’ that without ever seeing 
me afore. I thought aye that we twa might be auld acquaintances, 
lucky, an’ see what I hae brought ye in a present. It will be ill for 
making you dry, but ye’re no far frae the burn here.” 

“You have been a simple, good-natured fool all your life, Lowry; 
I can perceive that, though I never saw your face before. But I take 
no gifts or rewards. Leave your venison, for it is what I much wanted, 
and here are two merks for it. Do as I bid you, else you will rue it.” 

“Aih! gudeness, d’ye say sae? Gie me a haud o’ the siller then. It 
will sune turn into sklait-stanes at ony rate; sae it will make sma’ 
odds to ony o’ us. But, gude forgie us, lucky, what war ye saying 
about hunting? Ye may hunt lang ere ye start a wild-bear here, or a 
she-fox either, as I wad trow; sae an ye wad tell me ony thing, it 
maunna be in parables.” 

“Aye, but there’s a she-fox that sees us when we dinna see her, 
and whose cruel eye can pick out the top chickens of the covey, and 
yet they cannot all suffice her insatiable thirsting after blood. She 
reminds me of the old song, to which I request your attention. It will 
tell you much:— 


if 
“The bear he would a-wooing go, 
‘To a mistress of command, 
And he’s gone away to the lady fox, 
And proffer’d her his hand. 
‘You're welcome here, Lord Bruin, she says, 
‘Youre welcome here to me; 
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But ere I lie into your den, 
You must grant me favours three.’ 


de 

““Yes—favours three I will grant to thee, 
Be these whate’er they may, 

For there is not a beast in the fair forest 
That dares with me to play. 

Then bid me bring the red deer’s heart, 
Or nombles of the hind, 

To be a bridal supper meet, 
Fitting my true love’s mind.’ 


Ag 
“Ono, O no,’ said the lady fox, 
“These are no gifts for me; 
But there are three birds in fair Scotland, 
All sitting on one tree; 
And I must have the heart of one, 
And the heads of the other two, 
And then I will go, for well or woe, 
To be a bride to you.’ 


4, 
“Now woe be to that vile she-fox, 
The worst of this world’s breed, 
For the bonny, bonny birds were reaved away, 
And doom‘d by her to bleed; 
And she tied the bear up by the neck, 
And he hung till he was dead.” 


As she sung these verses with wild vehemence, Lowry looked on 
and listened with mingled terror and admiration, trying to make 
something out of them relating to the subject nearest his heart; but 
he could not, although convinced that they bore some allusion to the 
subject. “I am convinced, lucky, that ye hae a swatch o’ a’ things, past, 
present, an’ to come,” said he; “for ye hae foretold some wonderfu’ 
things already. But I can mak naething o’ sic wild rants as this, an’ 
unless ye speak to me in plain, braid Scots, I'll never be a bawbee’s 
worth the wiser.” 

“Because, Lowry, that head of yours is as opaque as a millstone. 
Kneel down there, and I’ll throw a little glamour over you, which 
will make you see a thousand things which are invisible to you now.” 

“Na, na, lucky! Nane o’ your cantrips wi’ me. I’m as feared for you 
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as ye war a judge o’ death an’ life afore me. I just came to ask you a 
few rational questions. Will you answer them?” 

“Perhaps I may, when I get a rational being to converse with. But 
did it ever strike that goblet head of yours, that it formed any part or 
portion of the frame of such a being?” 

“But then, lucky, I hae nature at my heart, an’ that should be respectit 
by the maist gifted body that exists. Now, as I am fully convinced 
that ye hae a kind o’ dim view of a’ that’s gaun on aneath the heaven— 
as for ony farrer, that’s rather a dirdum—we maunna say ought about 
that—But aince for a’, can ye tell me ought about my dear sister Lucy?” 

“Alas, poor fellow! There, indeed, my feelings correspond with 
yours. Can it be that the rudest part of the creation is the most 
affectionate? Yes, yes, it must be so. From the shaggy polar bear to 
the queen upon the throne, there is one uniform and regular gradation 
of natural affection. In that most intense and delightful quality of the 
human heart, the lowest are the highest, and the highest the lowest: 
and henceforth will I rather ensconce myself among nature’s garbage 
than snuffle the hateful atmosphere of heartless indifference and 
corruption. Why did it behove poor Lucy to suffer with her betters? 
Her rank glittered not in the fox’s eye. But the day of retribution 
may come, and the turtle-dove return to her mate. There is small 
hope, but there zs hope; such a villain can never sit secure. Mark 
what I say, hind— 


‘When the griffin shall gape from the top of Goat-Fell, 
And the falcon and eagle o’er Scorbeck shall yell, 
When the dead shall arise, and be seen by the river, 
And the gift, with disdain, be return’d to the giver, 
Then you shall meet Lucy more lovely than ever. 


Now leave me, good hind, leave me; for a hand will come and lead 
me in, which it is not meet you should see. But ponder on what I 
have told you.” 

Lowry was not slow in obeying the injunction, not knowing what 
might appear to lead her in; and as he trudged homeward, he 
conversed thus with himself:—“She’s a terrible auld wife that! an’ 
has something about her far aboon the common run o’ women, wha 
are for the maist part great gouks, for as bonny an’ as glib-tongued as 
they are. But here is an auld grim wrinkled lucky, wha, forby good 
sense an’ right feeling, has a tint o’ sublimity about her that’s perfectly 
grand. May they no as weel be good spirits as evil anes that she 
converses wi’? If ane could but trow that, what a venerable creature 
she wad be! She bids me ponder on her rhymes, but I can make 
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» naething o’ them. That last ane refers to something they ca’ coats wi’ 
- arms that the gentles hae, an’ sounded like a thing where there was 


some hope, save ae bit o’t, ‘when the dead shall arise.’ When she 
came to that, oho! that’s rather a dirdum, thinks I, and lost hope, and 
I’m now fairly convinced that my young lady an’ sister are baith 
murdered; for I dreamed ae night that the spirit o’ my dead mother 
came to me an’ tauld me, that they were baith murdered by this new 
lord, and sunk wi’ sackfu’s 0’ stanes in the Acremoor Loch. Now, O 
what heart can stand sic a thought as that!” 

All the three females being thus lost without the least trace of any 
of them having been discovered, shortly thereafter an heir appeared, 
with a patent from King James for the estates, but not the titles; and 
he took forthwith uninterrupted possession. He was a sullen and 
gloomy person; and though at first he tried to ingratiate himself with 
his people, by giving to the poor, and employing many day-labourers, 
yet every one who could shunned his presence, which seemed to 
shed a damp and a chilliness over the human heart. At his approach 
the schoolboys left the play-green, retiring in detached and listless 
groups, till the awe-inspiring look scowled no more upon them. The 
laugh along the hay-field ceased at his approach, and the song of the 
reaper was hushed. He was styled Sir Herbert; but Sir Herbert soon 
found that his reign was likely to become an uneasy one. For word 
coming to Acremoor that he had been expressly sent for by Queen 
Elizabeth, and having waited on her, left her on some private 
commission for Scotland shortly before the disappearance of the 
young heiress and her mother; then it was that an indefinable 
sensation of horror began to inspire all ranks in that district. Their 
young lady’s claim to both crowns was well known, and often boasted 
of among hervassals, and they dreaded that some dark and infamous 
deed had been committed, yet they wist not by what means to implicate 
their new and detested master, whom they thenceforward regarded 
as either a murderer, or an accomplice of murderers, and disclaimed 
allegiance to him. 

The government of Scotland was at that time very inefficient, the 
aristocracy having quite the ascendant; and between the chief and 
his vassals there was no interference, his will being the supreme law 
among them, from which there was rarely any appeal. But with regard 
to who was their rightful chief, to whom they were bound to yield 
this obedience, that power the vassals kept in their own hands, and it 
was a right that was well looked into. Of course, at this very time, 
there was a meeting among the retainers and chief tacksmen on these 
extensive domains, to consult whether or not it was consistent with 
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honour and propriety to pay their rents to this upstart chief, while 
their late lord and master’s only daughter was probably still in life, 
and might require double payment from every one of them; and it 
was decided unanimously, that unless a full explanation of his rights 
was laid before them, they would neither pay him rent nor obedience 
in future; so that at this time Sir Herbert found his vassals in open 
and avowed rebellion. It was in vain that he showed them his titles 
of recognition by the king; the men answered, that their young lady’s 
rights and titles never had been forfeited; and, without a charter from 
her, they denied his rights of inheritance. They said farther, that they 
would take no single man’s word or oath that their lady was dead, 
and they were determined to preserve her rights till they had sufficient 
proof where she died, how she died, and where she was buried. 

While the chief vassals were thus interesting themselves more 
and more about the fate of their young lady, Lowry and Graham 
were no less perplexed about that of their beloved Lucy. The former 
had again and again waited on the sibyl, with whose wandering and 
visionary aspirations he was mightily taken; and having attended 
her by appointment early one morning, the following dialogue 
concluded their conversation: 

“But I hae been thinkin’, dear lucky, what’s to come o’ you, gin ye 
tak your death here,—for ye ken that maun come some time; an’ there’s 
naebody to tak care o’ ye, to gie ye a drink, or haud your head, or to 
close your een, whan ye gang away.” 

“Fear not for me, honest lad, for I am resolved to die beneath the 
open eye of heaven, with my eyes open upon it, that I may feel the 
odours of paradise descending from it, and breathing their sweet 
influence over my soul; for there is a living animating spirit breathes 
over the open face of nature, of which mine forms an item; and when 
I breathe it away at the last, it shall be into the pure elastic element.” 

Lowry was so struck with this, that he stepped aside, and exclaimed 
to himself, “Now, wha could suspect sic a woman as that for a witch? 
The thing’s impossible! There’s something heavenly about her! 
Breathe her soul into an element! I wonder what an element is! Aha, 
there’s the dirdum!—Dear lucky, gin it be your will, what is an 
element?” 

“Now, what do you think it is, honest Lumpy?” 

“Tm rather in a dirdum; but I think it is a great muckle beast 
without joints.” Then aside, “Hout, that canna be it neither, for how 
could she breathe her soul into a great unfarrant beast?” 

“What is that you are muttering to yourself, fool? It is an elephant 
you are wrestling with. The elements are the constituent parts of 
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nature. Fire is the primeval and governing one.” 

“Aih! gudeness preserve us! that’s ten times waur than a muckle 
beast! Then she is a witch after a’; an’ when she dies, she’s gaun to 
breathe her soul into fire. That gars a’ the hairs o’ my head creep; I 
wish I were away. But dear, dear lucky, ye haena tauld me ought 
about Lucy as yet, or whether she be dead or living?” 

“T have never seen her spirit. But death’s safest to hide the crimes 


of a villain.— 


There’s villainy at the heart, young man; 
There’s blood upon the head; 

But the worms that he would tread upon, 
Shall lay him with the dead!” 


Lowry was little or nothing the wiser of this wild rhapsody, and 
went away to his work with a heavy heart. But that day one of the 
most singular incidents befel to him that ever happened to mortal 
man. Lowry was draining a meadow on the side of Acremoor Loch, 
and often wishing in his heart that Lucy’s fate might be revealed to 
him one way or another, when, all at once, he felt a strange 
overpowering heat come over him, and on looking about to see from 
whence it proceeded, there was his mother standing close by his 
side. “Gudeness preserve us, mother!” cried Lowry; “whereaway 
are ye gaun? or what has brought you here?” 

“O fie, Lowry, whaten questions are these to ask at your mother? 
Where can a mother gang, or where should a mother gang, but to 
her only son? Ye maybe thought I was dead, Lowry, but ye see I’m 
no dead.” 

“I see sae indeed, mother, an’ glad am I to see you lookin’ sae 
weel an’ sae bien. But stand a wee bit farrer aff, an it be your will, for 
there’s a heat about ye that’s like to skomfish me.” 

“Na, na, Lowry lad, ye’re no sae easily skomfished; ye’ll hae to 
stand a hantle mair heat than this yet. But tell me now, son, are you 
just gaun to delve and howk away a’ your days there, an’ never thmk 
o’ revenging the death o’ your dear sister?” 

“Why, the truth is, mother, that that’s rather a dirdum; for we 
canna discover, neither by witchery nor warlockry, what has come 
ower her, or wha to revenge her death on; or, my certy! but they wad 
get their dickens!” 

“Dear Lowry, didna I tell ye lang syne that she was murdered an’ 
sunk in the Acremoor Loch in a sackfu’ 0’ stanes, an’ that exactly 
opposite to the place where we stand.” 

“Weel, mother, in the first place, I think I do mind o’ you telling 
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me this afore; but in the next place, as to where I am to find her, 
that’s rather a dirdum, for ye ken twa things or twa places are always 
right opposite ane anither. Sae unless ye can gie me a third mark, I 
may fish in that great braid loch for my sister an’ her sackfu’ o’ stanes 
for a towmont.” 

“Then, Lowry, do you see yon willow-tree on the ither side o’ the 
loch? yon lang sma’ tree that stands by itsell, bent 1 the tap, and 
wantin’ branches?” 

“Aye, weel aneugh, mither.” 

“Then, exactly in a line between this spot, and yon willow-tree, 
will you find the corpse o’ your sister an’ her lady, my other dear 
bairn, sunk in that loch wi’ sackfu’s o’ stanes tied to their necks. 
Didna I tell you a’ this afore, Lowry?” 

“Aha, lucky, but I didna believe ye, for, d’ye ken, I never had muckle 
to lippen to your word a’ my life,—for as for telling ane the even 
down truth, that never aince cam into your head. I winna say that ye 
didna sometimes tell the truth, but then it was merely by chance; an’ 
for that very reason, I’m a wee doubtfu’ o’ the story still, it is sae 
unnatural for a man to murder twa bonny young creatures, an’ sink 
them into a loch, wi a sackfu’ o’ stanes tied to their necks. Now, be 
sure 0’ what ye say, mother, for life and death depend on it. Did ye 
see them murdered an’ sunk in that loch wr your ain bodily een?” 

“Baith, baith, by your new laird’s ain hands! He is the villain and 
the murderer!” 

“Then, mother, off. goes his head, an’ on the clay dumpling—that’s 
settled. Or how wad it do to rack his neck to him? But for mercy’s 
sake, stand a wee bit farrer off, an it be your will—for I declare there’s 
a heat about you like a fiery furnace. Odsake, stand back, or I'll be 
baith suffocat an’ roasted in five minutes.” 

“O Lowry, Lowry! my dear son Lowry!” exclaimed the old wife, 
clasping him round the neck, and smothering him with kisses of the 
most devouring heat. Lowry bellowed out most lustily, laying on 
both with feet and hands, and then added, “Od, I declare she has 
downed me, the auld roodess, and smothered me, an’ roasted me 
into the bargain! I'll never do mair good! Mither, where are you? 
Mither, what’s become o’ you? Hilloa, mither! where awa are ye 
gane? Gude forgie me, gin this disna ding a’ things that ever happened 
in this world! This is beyond the comprehension o’ man!” 

Gentle reader, honest Lowry had all this time been sound asleep, 
with a burning sun beating on him. He had sat down on the edge of 
his drain to rest himself, and ponder on the loss of his sister, and, 
laying his broad shoulders back upon the flowery meadow, had fallen 
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asleep, while in the meantime, the heat of the day had increased to 
such a pitch, that when he awoke from the struggle with his mother, 
his face and breast were all blistered, and the perspiration pouring 
from his ample sides like water. But the identity of his mother, and 
the reality of her personal presence, were so strongly impressed on 
his mind, and every thing having been so particularly related to him, 
he believed all as a real vision. He could work no more that day, but 
there he sat panting and conversing with himself in something like 
the following style:— 

“Was there ever aught like my stupidity, no to remember a’ the 
time that my mother was dead? an’ yet that never ance cam into my 
head, although she gae me a hint about it. I saw her dee wi’ my ain 
ee, saw her nailed in the coffin—aye, an’ laid her head mysell in a 
deep grave, an’ saw the mools heapit on her, an’ the green sods aboon 
a’; an’ yet never to remember that the grave separated her an’ me— 
that the great valley o’ the shadow o’ death lay between us! Wow me, 
but there be mony strange things in nature! things that a body’s 
comprehension canna fathom, if it should rax out its arms till they 
crack. It was my mother’s spirit that spak to me, there can be nae 
doubts about that, an’ it maun hae been my spirit, when I was in a 
dead sleep, that spak to her again; for spirits hae nae comprehension 
o death. Let me now consider what’s to be done, for I can work nae 
mair at my handiwark. She has tauld me that our new laird is a 
villain and a murderer. May I take this for gospel? Can I seriously 
believe this to be true? It is rather a dirdum that. Not that I think my 
mither’s spirit wad come frae the ither warld to tell me an e’endown 
lee; but then it may hae been mista’en. It strikes me that the spirit 0 
nae mortal erring creature can be infallible. They may see wrang wr 
their mental een as easily as I may do w? my mortal anes. ‘They may 
hear wrang, an’ they may judge wrang, for they canna be present 
everywhere, an’ maun aften see an’ hear at a distance. An’ whether 
ane is warrantit in taking justice into his ain hands on sic information, 
is mair than I can compass.—I have it! I’ll drag for the bodies, an’ if I 
find them, I’ll take the rest for grantit.” 

Lowry now began to settle his land-marks, by setting up a coil of 
sods on the place where he slept, but the willow-tree on the other 
side he could not discover. He then went and communicated the 
whole to Graham, who agreed at once that they ought to drag for the 
bodies, but not let any one know what they were about, or on what 
grounds they had proceeded. 

The next morning they were out early with a boat and grappling 
irons; but the loch being broad and deep, they found, that without 
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discovering the willow-tree, it was a hopeless and endless task. But 
as soon as Sir Herbert rose and discovered, he sent express orders 
for them to come instantly ashore, which, when they did, he was 
exceedingly wroth with them, ordering all the boats to be chained 
up and secured with padlocks, and even threatened to fire on the 
first vagabonds he saw out on the lake disturbing his fisheries. 

But this injunction proved only a new incentive to the young men 
to persevere; for they were now assured that all was not right, for the 
loch had hitherto been free to all the parish, and over it they had 
been accustomed to ferry their fuel, and all other necessaries. ‘The 
two friends spent the remainder of that day searching for the willow- 
tree among all the hedges and ditches on the south side of the lake; 
but willow-tree they could find none. Towards the evening they came 
to a single willow stem on the verge of the loch, a mere twig, not 
exceeding four feet in length, and as they passed it, Graham chanced 
to say carelessly, “There is a willow, but oh! it will be lang afore it be 
a tree!” Lowry turned round and looked eagerly at it. “That's it, 
that’s it! That’s the verra tree!” cried he. “How that should be the 
tree is rather a dirdum; but things are a’ gane ayont my 
comprehension now. Wow me, but a spirit’s ee does magnify a thing 
terribly, for that willow was ten times as big when I saw it in my 
vision. Nae the less, it 2s the same, the very same, I ken it by its lang 
stalk without branches, an’ its bend at the tap.” There the two set up 
their landmark, and, the night being a summer night, and moonlight, 
they soon procured a boat, and began a-dragging in a line between 
the marks. ‘They had not dragged ten minutes ere the grapple fixed 
in some movable body, which they began a-heaving upward, with 
strange looks in each other’s faces. Lowry at last stopped the windlass, 
and addressing his friend in a tremulous voice, said, “Wad it no be 
better to stop till we hae daylight, an’ mae een to see this sight? I’m 
feared my heart canna stand it i’ the moonlight. The thoughts o’ 
seeing my dear sister’s corpse a’ riddled wi’ the eels, an’ disfigured, 
an’ a sackfu’ o’ stanes tied to her neck, are like to put me beside 
mysell.” 

“T hae something o’ the same sort o’ feeling,” said Graham. “But I 
wadna like to bring out a’ the folks in the morning merely on suspicion 
that this is a corpse, whereas it is maybe only a log o’ wood.” 

“Weel, weel, if ye will bring it aboon I shall reel the windlass,” 
said Lowry; “only ye’re to allow me to turn my face the tither gate.” 
On this arrangement they proceeded, until Graham was assured, by 
sensible demonstration, that it was a human carcass tied in a sack, 


and sunk with a weight! They then let it go, and tying the boat-bunker 
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to the end of the rope for a buoy, went ashore, to consult what was 
next best to be done. 

Early in the morning they had a number of their friends assembled 
at the side of the lake. But the late offence taken by the lord of the 
manor at the two friends, and his threat of firing upon any who 
should venture out on his fishing-ground, induced all the friends 
present to counsel the asking of his liberty. A deputation accordingly 
waited on Sir Herbert, who requested permission to drag the lake 
for some bodies which were suspected to have been sunk there. But 
without deigning any answer to the men, he, to their astonishment, 
that moment ordered out a body of his people, and at their head, 
hasted down to the side of the loch, driving the assembled friends 
off with blows and threats, and then left a guard of seven men with 
fire-arms, to guard the boats and the loch in general. 

The two young men were now assured of the truth of the vision, 
but said nothing of it to their friends, who were all astonished at 
their laird’s unreasonable conduct. Lowry and his friend were 
convinced of his hemous guilt, and determined not to give it up; but 
they knew not how to proceed, for there was no sheriff in the county, 
that office having been hereditary in their chief’s family; so that if Sir 
Herbert was the real heir, he was likewise sheriff. 

But it so happened that John Earl of Montrose, the king’s viceroy 
for Scotland, was at that time in the vicinity, taking infeftment of some 
new grants of land, and he had likewise some of the principal official 
people of the country along with him. To him, therefore, the young 
men went, and told him all the story from the beginning, including 
Lucy’s tale of the murder of their young lady. The Lord Viceroy was 
a good as well as great man. He had been a Lord of Session, Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, and was now raised as high as a subject 
could be raised, being his sovereign’s Viceroy, and acting by his 
authority. He was greatly taken with the young men’s candour and 
simplicity, perceived that they were serious, and had too much 
discernment not to see that there was something wrong with this 
upstart; knowing, as he well did, the powerful and relentless enemy 
the late heiress had in Queen Elizabeth, and that the present possessor 
was her tool. It was probably on some previous knowledge of these 
events, that, at the very first, he entered strenuously into the enquiry; 
but when he asked the two friends who it was that told them where 
the bodies were deposited, they refused to tell, saying they were not 
at liberty to mention that. 

Without pressing them farther, he accompanied the young men to 
Acremoor Castle, taking his official friends along with him. It may 
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well be supposed that Sir Herbert was a little surprised by this 
unceremonious visit from the Lord Viceroy; he, however, put on a 
bold and hardy look, welcoming the party to his castle, and inviting 
them to alight and enter it, which they declined, till they saw the issue 
of the affair on which they had come. Montrose then asked him 
sternly his reasons for preventing the young man from searching for 
the body of his only sister, and the vassals for that of their lady? He 
answered, that it was all a pretence, in order to get opportunities to 
destroy the salmon; that he heard the scoundrels had been out by 
night, and he determined to check them in time. The Viceroy 
answered, that, by virtue of his authority, he not only granted warrant 
for the search, but had come with his friends to witness the issue, 
and examine the evidences. Sir Herbert bowed assent, and said, as 
long as his Highness was present, no depredation on his preserved 
fishing-ground could take place, only he requested him not to leave 
any such warrant behind him. He then furnished them with boats, 
but refused to accompany them himself on what he called such a 
frivolous expedition. 

The Viceroy and his friends, however, went all out in several 
barges—for he had been too long a judge not to perceive the truth, 
though told to him in simple guise. Of course they at once brought 
up the one body, to which the buoy was attached, and found it to be 
that of a female, wrapped in a fine winding-sheet, and then put into 
a sack, with her head towards the bottom, and sunk with a large 
stone, and an iron ring im it. The stone was at once recognised by all 
the old vassals as one that had belonged to the castle dairy, but the 
identity of the body was uncertain. It was not greatly decayed, having 
been sunk among mud in the bottom of the lake; and all the stranger 
gentlemen thought it might have been recognised by intimate 
acquaintances. But it was manifest that a great uncertainty prevailed, 
as some thought it the body of their young lady, some that of Lucy, 
and more thought it neither. Even Lowry and Graham both hesitated, 
notwithstanding of the extraordinary information they had received, 
and its no less extraordinary accuracy. 

The party continued to drag on, and at length actually fished up 
another female corpse, similarly disposed of in every respect, save 
that it was sunk by a leaden weight, which was likewise known to 
have been appended to the castle gate. The bodies were conveyed 
to a barn in the village, and all the inhabitants of the castle and its 
vicinity were summoned to attend on the instant, before the bodies 
were corroded by the action of the atmosphere, and the suspected 
murderer was obliged to attend, like a culprit, among the rest. 
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Strange as it may appear, though all the people suspected that the 
two bodies were those of their young lady and Lucy, not one of them 
would swear to the special identity of either. The Viceroy was fully 
convinced in his own mind that they were the bodies of the two 
young females. He made it clear that these two had been murdered 
at the castle about the time these ladies disappeared, and if no other 
person in the neighbourhood was missing, the presumption was 
strong that the bodies were either those of the mother and daughter, 
or those of the latter and her fostersister. Nevertheless, for all this 
clear and explicit statement, not one would swear to the identity of 
either. The Viceroy then stated, that as no criminality attached to 
any one from all that he was able to elicit, nothing more remained to 
be done, but to give the bodies decent interment, and leave the 
murderers to the judgment of the Almighty. When he had proceeded 
thus far, Lowry stepped up and addressed him as follows:— 

“My Lord, the maist part o’ the fo’ks here think that these bodies 
are the bodies o’ my sister and her young mistress; an’ if ye wad 
Swear us a’, we wad swear to that purpose. But ye see, my Lord, 
death makes an awfu’ change on the human face and frame, and 
waste and decay mair. But as ye hae gien up the murderer to the 
judgment o’ Heaven, to the judgment o’ Heaven I make appeal. There 
is an auld law o’ nature, or rather o’ Divine Providence, which I can 
depend on; and I humbly request that it may be tried: if these are the 
bodies o’ my sister and young mistress, the murderer is among us. 
[At this word, Lowry lifted his eyes to one which he had no nght to 
do.] Now, wad ye just order every ane present to touch these bodies, 
it wad gie a great satisfaction to my heart, an’ the hearts o’ mony mae 
than me.” 

The Viceroy smiled at the seriousness of the demand, but added, 
“If such a direct appeal to the justice of God can give satisfaction to 
the minds of friends and relatives, the process is an easy one.” He 
then lifted up his hands, and prayed the Almighty to give a just 
judgment, and straight ordered that all present should pass between 
his friends and himself, arranged on each side, as witnesses that 
every one touched the bodies. Sir Herbert also ranked himself up 
among the gentlemen as one of the witnesses. The people passed, 
one by one, and touched the bodies; but they bled not. Lowry and 
Graham, who had touched first, stood looking on with apathy until 
the close, when the Viceroy, ordering them forward as witnesses, 
first touched the bodies himself, then his friends, one by one, touched 
them, and last of all, Sir Herbert approached. Lowry’s eyes then 
gleamed with an unearthly ardour, from an internal assurance of 
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Divine justice and retribution being instantly manifested, and clasping 
his hands together, he exclaimed, “Now, now, now!” Sir Herbert 
fixed on him a look of rage and indignation—went forward and 
touched both bodies—No-—neither of them gushed out a-bleeding, 
nor was there any supernatural appearance whatever. 

Lowry’s elated eye sunk, and his heart was humbled, but it was to 
the will of Providence, for he lifted both his hands, and said, “Well, it 
is past, and no more can be said! The will of the Lord be done! But 
as sure as there is a God in heaven, the murderer of these virgins 
shall not go down to his grave in peace, for their blood shall cry to 
their Creator from the ground, and his curse shall be upon the guilty 
heart for ever! They hae met wi’ a cruel and untimely death; but be 
who they may, I’ll lay them baith in my ain burial-place.” 

Every heart bled for Lowry and his friend, and every tongue was 
muttering curses, not loud, but deep, on their new laird, whom all 
the old vassals both suspected and detested. And no sooner had 
Montrose left that quarter to preside in the Parliament at Perth, than 
Sir Herbert’s people began to shew symptoms, not only of 
dissatisfaction, but of open rebellion. Resolved to make an example 
of those most obnoxious to him, in order to strike others with terror, 
he warned seven tenants and feuars off the estate, against Friday 
next, Lowry and Alexander Graham’s father being among the 
number. 

The community were amazed at these tyrannical proceedings, so 
different from the kind treatment they had been accustomed to receive. 
Accordingly, they seemed, by some mutual assent, to regard the 
mandate with disdain, and made no motions of removal, either 
previous to, or on the appointed day. As if glad of such an opportunity 
of revenge, and of manifesting his power, down came Sir Herbert 
with his proper officers, and ordered all the furniture of the devoted 
families to be thrown to the door, and if not removed before night, to 
be burnt. The men did as they were ordered; and this work of 
devastation went on from morning till towards the evening, the 
women crying, beseeching, and uttering anathemas on the usurper, 
as they called him. He regarded them not otherwise than to mock 
them, and superintended the work the whole day, encouraging the 
tardy and relenting officers. 

But while the women and children were thus bewailing their hard 
lot, there appeared a dogged resignation among the men, who 
sauntered about in pairs, regarding the aggressor often with grim 
smiles, as of satisfaction, which inflamed him still the more. They 
probably knew what he little dreamed of, that there was then in 
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preparation for him a catastrophe, which, if it had not been kept on 


, record in the family annals, would not gain credit at this distance of 


| 


time. It was the effect of one of those bursts of popular indignation 


against oppression, which is most apt to break out when they have 
no other redress; and in this case, the provocation was double, for 
they regarded their oppressor as likewise the murderer of their 
rightful heiress. 

But the term of lording it over the trusty vassals of an ancient and 
noble stock was concluded. About seven o'clock in the evening of 
the 23d of July, 1602, a body of armed men rushed from a barn, 
which, it appeared, they had entered by a back door. Some of them 
had their visors down, others their faces blackened, and concerning 
their numbers, there were many differences of opinion. But the main 
facts were well authenticated. They instantly surrounded Sir Herbert, 
seized him, and ordered him to prepare for instant death. At that 
fearful injunction, the nature of the villain and craven became manifest. 
He fell on his knees, and cried out, “Mercy, mercy!” He prayed, he 
tore his hair, and wept, braying out like a maniac. He proffered free 
remission of all debts—all offences. He even proffered to leave 
Scotland, and renounce all claim on the estate. “We'll make shorter 
wark wi such a cursed claim as yours,” said they, and instantly put a 
running cord about his neck, and bore him on their arms into the 
barn, with ferocious alacrity, while he continued roaring out, 
“Murder, murder!” and “O mercy, mercy!” time about; but none 
pitied him, or came to the rescue. “Mercy!” cried they in derision; 
“such as you gave, so shall you have.” With that, they threw the end 
of the rope over a high joist of the barn. A gigantic fellow, who seemed 
the leader of the gang, seized it; and wrapping it round both his 
hands, tightened it, and then asked his victim if he had no prayer to 
pray, and no confession to make? 

“O yes, yes! I have, I have! I have a prayer to pray, and a confession 
to make,” cried the wretch, glad to gain a little respite by any means, 
in hopes of some motion in his favour. “Grant me a reprieve, and | 
will confess all.” 

“Then in this world there is only one chance of a respite,” said the 
gigantic chief, “which is, by confessing all that you know regarding 
the deaths of our young lady and her friend Lucy Lumsdaine.” 

“T will, I will!” cried he—“Only let me be heard before a tribunal 
of justice, and not be tried by masked assassins. This, however, I will 
confess, that my hands are guiltless of their blood.” 

“Tt is a lie!” said his accuser, fiercely; “and it is meet that such a 


ruffian go to hell with a lie on his tongue. Pull him up!” 
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“O no, no!” cried he in agony—‘I tell you the truth. The hands of 
another assassin shed their blood. These hands are clean of it, as I 
shall answer at the tribunal above!” And so saying, he spread forth 
his hands towards heaven. 

“It is a lie, I tell you, and a blasphemous one!” said the chief. “So 
either confess the whole truth, or here you go; for we know you for 
the Queen of England’s agent, and guilty of their murder.” So saying, 
he tightened the rope, and began to heave the guilty wretch from the 
ground. 

“Stop, stop, master!” cried one; “perhaps he will yet confess the 
whole truth and live.” 

“Yes, yes! Hold, hold!” cried the culprit in the utmost desperation, 
seizing the rope with both hands, and dragging it down to slacken it; 
“T will, I will! I will confess all and ve. Did you not say le, friend? 
I long only to live until brought to a fair trial, and I will confess all. I 
swear then, by all that is sacred, that I did not murder the maidens. 
But to save my own life, and at the express command of my sovereign, 
whom I dared not disobey, I connived at it. They were murdered, 
and I saw them sunk in the place from whence they were taken.” 

“Then the corpses could not bleed,” observed one, “since he was 
not the actual murderer. This is wonderful! The judgment of Heaven 
still is just!” 

“So is that of Eachan M‘Farlane!” cried the gigantic chief, who 
held the farther end of the rope, and in a moment he had the victim 
dangling round and round in the air, five feet from the ground. Then 
there was a great hubbub, some crying one thing and some another, 
and some madly trying to pull him down again, which finished his 
existence almost instantaneously. They then fastened the end of the 
cord, and leaving him hanging, they marched away in a body, going 
over the Burrow Swire in the evening, as if men from another district. 

This singular violence was very little looked into. There was little 
intermeddling between chief and vassal in those days; and, moreover, 
it was probably shrewdly guessed from what high and dangerous 
source the removing of the heiress proceeded. Lowry and Graham 
were seized next day, but shortly released, it having been proven at 
once that they were not present, having been both engaged in loading 
a cart with furniture at the time the outrage took place, and totally 
ignorant of what was going on; and it is a curious fact, that there 
never was one of the perpetrators discovered, nor was any one of 
that district particularly suspected. A M‘Farlane there was not in it; 
and it has, therefore, been often hinted that the vassals had bargained 
with that wild clan for a body of men to come down and rid them of 
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their upstart tyrant. 
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That very evening, as a number of the retainers were going to 
remove the body from the barn, who should they see but the Countess 
Dowager, their late young lady’s mother, who had disappeared on 
the same night with her daughter, and whom they believed to have 
been murdered along with her; yet there she was standing at the 
door of the barn. True, there had been no confession made of her 
death, neither had it been revealed to Lowry in his vision. But she 
was missing with the rest, and the horror of the group may well be 
conceived when they beheld her standing watching the corpse of the 
murderer. She was recognised at once, and though she beckoned 
them onward, and moved forward slowly and majestically to meet 
them, this was a visitation they had not courage to abide, but retreated 
in a body to the castle. Still she advanced. It was the dusk of the 
evening, and as she approached the great front door that looked 
towards the lake, there were visages of dismay peeping from every 
window; and as the spectre entered the gate, there was a rush from 
the castle by the other entrance, which created a noise like thunder. 

Great was the consternation that ensued; for from that moment 
no one durst enter the castle either by day or night, for there were 
wailings heard within it, and lights seen passing to and fro in the 
darkness of midnight. At length the old witch wife issued from her 
cot in the lin, and summoned Lowry and Graham, and several of the 
head families, to attend at the castle, and receive their Lady Dowager’s 
commands, who was actually returned to her daughter’s castle and 
estate, living, and in good health. But the warning, coming as it did 
from such an equivocal source, remained unattended to for a time, 
the people believing it was the Countess’s spirit, not herself, till she 
shewed herself walking about publicly, and then the servants and 
retainers gathered to her, and obeyed her as in former times. 

As she did not reveal to any one where she had been, so no one 
took it on him to enquire. But she told them that her grief and 
perplexity had never till then reached its height, for until the dying 
confession of the wretch whom she knew to be the accredited agent 
of a tigress, she had strong hopes that her daughter was alive. But 
that confession had changed her fondest hopes to the deepest sorrow; 
and she durst not set a foot in England while Queen Elizabeth lived, 
noryet remain in Scotland, save in concealment, therefore she thought 
of proceeding to Flanders. 

While things were in this confusion at the castle, who should make 
his appearance in the vicinity, but the identical horse-jockey who 
was known to have been the murderer of the young lady their mistress, 
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and suspected likewise to have made away with poor Lucy, the only 
witness of his atrocities. The fellow now came in grand style, having 
livery servants attending him; and he was dispatching messengers 
backwards and forwards to England every day. He had even the 
effrontery to ride openly about, and make many enquiries of the 
state of affairs about the castle, supposing, as the vassals judged, that 
in his new and grand capacity he was not recognised. But his features 
had left among them an impression of horror not to be obliterated. 
Every one who had seen him on the former occasion, knew him, and 
none better than Alexander Graham. 

A consultation was called of all the principal retainers, on which it 
appeared that every one suspected another English plot, but neither 
knew what it was, nor how to frustrate it. No one who has not heard 
the traditionary story, or consulted the annals of that family, will 
guess what was resolved on at that meeting. Simply this, that they 
would go in a body and hang the English villain. The late event had 
been so much talked about, so much applauded, and so well kept, 
that hanging had become rather popular among these sturdy vassals. 
It was the order of the day; and accordingly that very night a party 
was made up, accoutred much as the former one, who proceeded to 
the stranger’s hostel, which was not in the village at the castle, but in 
the larger one at the west end of the loch. There they made a 
simultaneous attack, demanding the English scoundrels to be 
delivered into their hands. But they had to do with better men in 
these English scoundrels than the other party had, and in all 
probability the attacking party was greatly inferior to the former one, 
for the Englishman at once, with many tremendous oaths and curses, 
prepared to defend himself against the whole mob, with no one to 
support him but his two livery servants. A stout battle ensued at the 
door, and ten times did the English hero drive them back almost 
single-handed, cursing them, meanwhile, for all the lowsy cowardly 
assassins of their country gathered together, and swearing, moreover, 
to extirpate every soul of them; but at length rushing too far forward, 
he was surrounded, wounded, and taken. For all that, he never ceased 
laying about him and struggling to the last; and it was questioned if 
all the men there would have been able to have put the rope about 
his neck. They never would, without binding both his feet and hands, 
and neither of the pairs were very easily restrained. 

They were dragging him away to a tree, when Habby Simpson, 
the landlord, arrived to the rescue, with a strong band of villagers, 
who drew up in front and opposed the assailants; and Habby told 
them that he would be security for the gentleman’s appearance at 
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any tribunal in the kingdom; but that before a stranger should be 
butchered in such a cowardly way, within his premises, he and his 
assistants would fight till the last drop of their blood. And, moreover, 
he requested them to remember, that men who appeared in masks 
were held as vagabonds, and that he and his friends were at liberty 
to shoot them all with perfect impunity. 

“Why, but, honest Habby,” said one, “ye perhaps dinna ken that 
this is the ruffian who murdered our young lady and Lucy 
Lumsdaine?” 

“It is a lie, you scoundrel,” cried the horse-dealer, with great 
indignation; “mine are the hands that never injured a woman, though 
I have risked my life often to save them. But mine is a tale that will 
not tell here. I appeal to your lady, and, backed by this mine host 
and his friends, I defy you.” 

The conspirators then insisted on taking him to the castle, but 
Habby Simpson would not trust him in their hands, but kept him, 
and became bound for him. The next day, David Dallas, the steward 
on the estate, came down to take the deposition; but the Englishman 
lost all patience at the accusation, and would do little else save curse 
and swear. He denied the murder of the virgins, with many horrid 
oaths, and proffered to produce them both alive if suffered to depart 
on his parole. 

David replied, “That as for producing the virgins alive, after their 
murder had been confessed by his companion, with the rope about 
his neck,—after their bodies had both been found and buried, was 
what no Scottish judge would swallow; he doubted if even an English 
one would; and that it was natural for such a culprit to wish to be set 
at liberty; but for his part, he certainly knew of no man living who 
better deserved the gallows.” 

The Englishman then began an explanation, as well as his rage 
would let him; but his dialect was not quite intelligible to David 
Dallas, who could only smile at such a strange defence, the tenor of 
which was, that “he undertook the murder of the two young ladies to 
save them alive.” The steward had no farther patience; so he ordered 
him to be manacled, conveyed to the castle, and chained in the 
dungeon. The Countess, after consulting with the steward and several 
others, entertained no doubt that this man was the murderer of her 
only daughter and Lucy. Indeed, as the evidence stood, it was 
impossible to believe otherwise. And it is therefore probable, that, 
before she left her country, she had resolved to give up the detested 
agent of a detested woman to popular vengeance, for shortly after, he 
was brought to the castle, at least in a few days, a great mob assembled 
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and peremptorily demanded his life. So he was, as if by compulsion, 
given up to them, placed on a platform in front of the castle, the rope 
put about his neck, and a certain time allowed him to make a full 
confession. He began the same confused story about the Earl of 
Northumberland, and of his undertaking the murder of the two young 
ladies to save their lives; but his voice was often drowned by repeated 
hurras of derision. At length, as if driven to desperation, he began a 
hurraing louder than any of them, jumping on the platform as if gone 
mad, and shouting louder and louder, till, on looking around, they 
beheld a party coming up at full canter, their own young lady in 
front, and the young Lord Piercy on her right hand, and Lucy on her 
left, who were now shouting out to save the brave fellow. The order 
was instantly obeyed; he was set at liberty, and, ere he left the platform, 
was invited to be the principal guest of the noble party in the castle. 

So ends my tale; and it would perhaps be better to let it end here, 
without any explanation, as there is one circumstance, and one only, 
which I cannot explain. This brave Englishman’s name was Henry 
Wilson. He had been for a number of years house-steward to the 
Earl of Northumberland, and heard daily that this great and royal 
heiress’s name was a favourite theme with that ambitious family. On 
his lord’s going up to court at London, Wilson was dismissed for 
some irregularities, which he took greatly to heart. And he being a 
man out of place, and probably a dissipated character, was applied 
to, among others, to make away with this dangerous heiress to two 
crowns.’ He agreed to it at once, promising, for a high reward, to be 
the principal agent, but determined, by some means or other, to save 
the young lady’s life, as the sure means of ingratiating himself with 
his beloved and indulgent master. Fortune favoured him particularly 
on his gracious intent in the first instance; for, on the night when he 
had promised to bring the young lady, dead or alive, to his associates, 
there chanced to be the corpse of a French girl in the castle, newly 
dead and screwed in her coffin, and it was for her the new grave was 
made in the churchyard. That body he took to his associates, filling 
the coffm with rubbish; and the young lady he conveyed safe to 
Alnwick Castle. She being most anxious to have her foster-sister, 
Lucy, with her, and the latter proving a great stumbling-block to the 
new claimant, he undertook, on the promise of another reward, to 
make away with her also, and sink her in the loch beside her mistress. 
He so managed matters, that he received the reward, and deceived 
the villain a second time, conveying Lucy safe to her beloved mistress; 
but where he procured the second body that was sunk in the sack, is 
the only circumstance which I never heard explained. The 
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presumptive heiress of two crowns was joyfully received, and most 
honourably treated by the Piercys, while young Lord Piercy and she 
were privately betrothed to each other, while the indefatigable Henry 


~ Wilson was raised higher in his chiefs favour than ever. 


I must now add a suggestion of my own, of the certainty of which 
I have no doubt. It is, that the witch-wife was the Countess Dowager 
in deep disguise, remaining on the estate to watch and assist the 
progress of events. And I think, that in order to keep her people free 
of all blame or suspicion, that it was she who had engaged a sept of 
the M'Farlanes to come down and cut off the intruding incendiary. 

Now, although a small share of these incidents are traditionary, if 
any one suspects that the story is forged, out of malice to Queen 
Elizabeth, the greatest and vilest of her sex, let such turn to Lodge’s 
Illustrations of British History, vol. u. p. 123; ditto, vol. iii. p. 178; 
Pennant’s London, p. 259; and see, also, Grainger’s Biographical 
History, and the Peerage of Scotland, vol. u. p. 98, and State ‘Trials, 
vol. i. p. 174, and such will be satisfied, that, had Elizabeth never 
been guilty of another act of cruelty during her long and illustrious 
reign, the treatment which that beautiful and accomplished lady 
received, was more than sufficient to have made the name of this 
sovereign to stink in the nostrils of all her sex, and every free subject 
of this empire. 


The Miser’s Grave 


[Manuscript Version] 


Gabriel. Come bring the pullies Ned we must dip down 
For five feet further. Bargain’s bargain Ned. 


Ned. Tuts! "Tis deep enough already. Wherefore sink 
The old wretch to the centre of the earth? 
He'll ne’er get up again. 5 


Gabriel. Fool as thou art 

And greater I met never thou hast hit 

The miser’s estimate or I mistake. 

He wants to be passed over quite forgot 

And never missed among the motely throng 10 
Deeming the angel of the Ressurection 

Will only dig to such a certain depth 

No farther. 
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Ned. That’s most odd! Perhaps he’s right! 


Gabriel. There you're yourself again. Dolt gaping ninny 15 
Fall on and work thought lies beyond thy grasp. 


Ned. Nay tell us all about it. I like well 

To hear about such odd and foolish people 

That have no sense. Tuts! What could the man mean 

To be a miser. Where’s the sense in that? 20 


Gabriel. O most wise youth most sapient most profound 

A Daniel come to judgement! Come sit down 

And I will draw thee such a portraiture 

Of human nature as the like perhaps 

Was never modelled by his Maker’s image. 25 


Ned. Tuts man I know not that. Pray was’nt the devil 
Formed by his Maker’s image? Let me alone! 
I have you there. 


Gabnel. A Daniel as I live! 
But list me Ned dear Ned for I would drive 30 
Something into your head that might avail. 


Ned. It shall! Pll write a poem on’. Or play. 

Yes it shall be a play. ‘The Miser’s Grave. 

That’s excellent! (rubbing his hands and laughing) 

No; after all I think I shall reduce it 35 
Into a paraphrase. I like religion best. 


Gabriel. Quite right brave Ned. Then here’s a lesson for thee 
So deep engraven on the shrivelled platen 

Of sordid meanness self and boundless greed 

That he who runs may read it. The poor wretch 40 
For whose lean carcass yawns this heideous pit 

Had no god no religion; nought in earth 

Or heaven that he esteemed save sordid pelf, 

O’er which he starved and gloated. I have seen him 

At the exchange the mart or Market place 45 
Where money was in easy circulation 

Gaze after it with such Satanic looks 

Of eagerness, that I have wondered oft 

How he from reif and murder could refrain. 

“Iwas cowardice alone withheld his hands 50 
For they would grasp and grapple at the air 
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When his grey eye had fixed on current coin 


While his clenched teeth and grinning heideous face 


Were dreadful to behold. The merchants 
Would mark his eye then start and look again 
As if a viper’s look had paralized them. 

His light grey eye ne’er shed one ray benign 
On aught below the sun childhood youth beauty 
Had all one hue with it. Its rays reverted 
Right inward back upon the greedy heart 

On which the gnawing worm of avarice 
Preyed without ceasing straining every sense 
To that excruciable and yearning core. 

Some thirteen years ago he came to me 

And after many mean and sore remarks 

On men’s rapacity and rank injustice 

He says “Gabriel thou art an honest man 


As the world goes. How much then will you charge 


And make a grave for me fifteen feet deep?” 

“Pll speak of that when you are dead” says I. 

“No no I want to see it made and pay for it. 

Pll have it settled else I know there will 

Be some unconscionable overcharge 

On my poor funds. A herrying overcharge.” 

“But sir were it made now it would fill up 

Each winter to the brim and thus to make 

Twenty or thirty times if you live long.” 
“There! There it is! Nothing but imposition. 

Even Time must rear his stern and wrinkled front 

Demanding money. Nought but money money! 

Were I coined into money I could not 

Half satisfy that cursed greed of money! 

Well how much do you charge? I'll pay you now 

And take a bond from you that it be made 

When it is needed.” 

“Two pounds is rather short.” 

“Rank imposition! Why two men will make 

That grave at two days works and I can have 

Men for a shilling each without their meat. 

That’s a great matter let them once to meat 

’Tis utter ruin. Men are cheap now Gab. 

Cheap very cheap and beggarly fond of work. 

One shilling each a day without his meat. 
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Two pounds! O shame. What will this world arrive at?” 

“Sir I’ll do’t cheaper still for ready cash. 

I'll charge one fourth part of a farthing per square foot 
Doubling the charge each foot that I descend.” 

“Doubling as you descend? Why that of course. 
One farthing per square foot. No meat remember. 
Wilt stand that bargain Gabriel? I accept. 

He struck it quite o’erjoyed. We sought the clerk 
Signed sealed. He drew his purse. The clerk went on 
Figuring and figuring. “What means all this fuss? 
"Tis plain” said he “the sum is fifteen pence.” 

“Tis somewhat more sir” said the civil clerk 

And held out his account a good round hundred 
And odds. The miser’s face assumed the cast 

Of death’s worst lineaments his skinny jaws 

Fell down upon his breast he tried to rail 

But his dried tongue refused its utterance. 

He raved he wept but payment he refused. 

I have my bond ‘tis only nine days old 

And killed the wretch. He ate nor drank no more. 
This grave killed him and now yawns for his bones. 

But worse than all. "Tis twenty years and more 
Since he brought home his coffin. On that chest 
His eye turned ever and anon. It minded him 
He said of death. But yesterday at noon 
Two men could scarcely move it to the bed. 

They broke it open and they found it framed 

With double bottom. All his worshipped gold 
Hoarded between the boards. Think of the wretch 
Fifteen feet under ground and all his hoards 

Snug in beneath him. Such a heaven was his! 

And as he sat by night 
Beside his beamless hearth with blanket round 
His shivering frame. If burst of winter wind 
Made the door jangle or the chimney moan 
Or crannied window whistle he would start 
And turn his meagre looks upon that chest 
‘Then sit upon’t and watch till break of day. 

Old wives thought him religious. A good man 
A great repentant sinner who would leave 
All to the poor. 

Now think of such a man rich as a jew 
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Clothed like a beggar. At another’s cost 
A glutton but a starveling at his own 
A cozener, liar, stealer—but a coward! 


Ned. Tuts! Who would be 4 coward? He that fears 
Oughts under heaven I count him not a man. 
I hate a coward. 


Gabnel. Ned please you go down 
Into that pit let me remain above. 


Ned. Why man think you I’m mad if that there grave 
Should shoal above me burying me alive 

I should look on’t as disagreeable. 

Til not go in for all that this world holds. 


Gabriel. And yet you hate a coward? 


Ned. Tuts! Why man I but said 

A man should fear nothing beneath the heavens 
But did not say beneath the earth. Step down 
Old prosmg bumpkin. All the profits your’s. 


The Miser’s Grave 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


SCENE—A churchyard—A deep grave—GABRIEL 
the Sexton, and his Assistant TEDDY, resting beside it. 


GABRIEL. 
Go, bring the pullies, Teddy. We must dip 
Full five feet deeper. Bargain’s bargain, boy, 
And mine’s a good one. Bring the pullies, ‘Ted. 


‘TEDDY. 
Tuts! ’tis deep enough already. Wherefore sink 
The old man to the centre of the earth? 
He'll ne’er get up again. 


GABRIEL. 
Fool as thou art, 
And greater I met never; thou hast hit 
The Miser’s estimate, else I mistake. 
He wants to be pass’d over—quite forgot, 
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And never missed amid the motley throng 

At the great day of final retribution. 

He deems the angel of the resurrection 

Will only dig to such a certain depth— 

No farther. 15 


TEDDY. 
That’s most odd! Perhaps he’s right. 


GABRIEL. 
There you're yourself again! Dolt! gaping fool! 
Fall on and work. Thought lies beyond thy grasp. 


‘TEDDY. 
Nay, tell me all about it. I like well 
To hear about such odd and foolish people 20 
That have no sense. Tuts! what could the man mean 
To be a Miser? Where’s the sense in that? 


GABRIEL. 
O most wise youth! Most sapient! Most profound!— 
“A Daniel come to judgment!” Come, sit down, 
And I will draw thee such a portraiture 25 
Of human nature, as the like, perhaps, 
Was never modelled by his Maker’s image. 


TEDDY. 
Tuts, man! I know not that. Pray, wasn’t the Devil 
Formed by his Maker’s image?—There I have you. 
[Laughs and rubs his hands. 


GABRIEL. 
A Daniel, as I live! A Solomon! 30 
But list to me, dear Teddy. I would drive 
Something into your head that may avail you. 


‘TEDDY. 
It shall. Pl write a Poem on’, or Play— 
Yes, it shall be a Play—THE MisEr’s Grave! 
That’s grand. 35 
[Rubbing has hands, and chuckling: 
The title will secure a ready market 
Into the Annuals. Pringle has applied. 
I don't like Pringle, he’s too finical, 
And so pragmatical about his slaves. 
Pll try the German Shovel-board. He pays. 40 
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Or Hall—But then his wife’s the devil there! 
And Watts is ruin’d by false self-conceit. 
‘THE MIser’s Grave! "Tis grand! 
[Reaching himself 
A lucky hit. 
Nay, after all, I think I shall reduce it 45 
Into a Paraphrase. I like religion best. 


GABRIEL. 

Quite right, profound logician! Stay thy plans 
Of literary glory for a space; 
And here’s a lesson for the earth-born worm, 
So deep engraven on the meagre platen 50 
Of human frailty, so debased in hue, 
That he who dares peruse it needs must blush 
For his own nature. The poor shrivell’d wretch, 
For whose lean carcass yawns this hideous pit, 
Had nought that he desired in earth or Heaven— 55 
No God, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf, 
O’er which he starved and gloated. I have seen him 
On the exchange, or in the market-place, 
When money was in plenteous circulation, 
Gaze after it with such Satanic looks 60 
Of eagerness, that I have wonder’d oft 
How he from theft and murder could refrain. 
*Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands, 
For they would grasp and grapple at the air, 
When his grey eye had fixed on heaps of gold, 65 
While his clench’d teeth, and grinning, yearning face, 
Were dreadful to behold. The merchants oft 
Would mark his eye, then start and look again, 
As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 
His eye of greyish green ne’er shed one ray 70 
Of kind benignity or holy light 
On aught beneath the sun. Childhood, youth, beauty, 
To it had all one hue. Its rays reverted 
Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 
On which the gnawing worm of avarice 75 
Preyed without ceasing, straining every sense 
To that excruciable and yearning core. 

Some thirteen days agone, he comes to me, 
And after many sore and mean remarks 
On men’s rapacity and sordid greed, 80 
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He says, “Gabriel, thou art an honest man, 
As the world goes. How much, then, will you charge 
And make a grave for me, fifteen feet deep?”— 
“We'll talk of that when you require it, sir.”— 
“No, no. I want it made, and paid for too; 85 
I'll have it settled, else I know there will 
Be some unconscionable overcharge 
On my poor funds—a ruinous overcharge.”— 
“But, sir, were it made now, it would fill up 
Each winter to the brim, and be to make 90 
Twenty or thirty times, if you live long.”— 
“There! There it is! Nothing but imposition! 
Even Time must rear his stern, unyielding front, 
And holding out his shrivell’d skeleton hand, 
Demands my money. Nought but money! money! 95 
Were I coin’d into money I could not 
Half satisfy that craving greed of money. 
Well, how much do you charge? I'll pay you now, 
And take a bond from you that it be made 
When it is needed. Come, calculate with reason— 100 
Work’s very cheap; and two good men will make 
That grave at two days’ work; and I can have 
Men at a shilling each—without the meat— 
That’s a great matter! Let them but to meat, 
"Tis utter ruin. Pll give none their meat— 105 
That I'll beware of. Men now-a-days are cheap, 
Cheap, dogcheap, and beggarly fond of work. 
One shilling each a-day, without the meat. 
Mind that, and ask in reason; for I wish 
To have that matter settled to my mind.”— 110 
“Sir, there’s no man alive will do’t so cheap 
As I shall do it for the ready cash,” 
Says I, to put him from it with a joke. 
“Til charge you, then, one-fourth part of a farthing 
For every cubic foot of work I do, 115 
Doubling the charge each foot that I descend.”— 
“Doubling as you descend! Why, that of course. 
A quarter of a farthing each square foot— 
No meat, remember! Not an inch of meat, 
Nor drink, nor dram. You’re not to trust to these. 120 
Wilt stand that bargain, Gabriel?”—“I accept.” 
He struck it, quite o’erjoy’d. We sought the clerk, 
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Sign’d—seal’d. He drew his purse. The clerk went on 

Figuring and figuring. “What a fuss you make! 

"Tis plain,” said he, “the sum is eighteenpence.”— —_125 
“Tis somewhat more, sir,” said the civil clerk— 

And held out the account. “Two hundred round, 

And gallant payment over.” The Miser’s face 

Assumed the cast of death’s worst lineaments. 

His skinny jaws fell down upon his breast; 130 

He tried to speak, but his dried tongue refused 

Its utterance, and cluck’d upon the gum. 

His heart-pipes whistled with a crannell’d sound; 

His knell-knees plaited, and his every bone 

Seem’d out of joint. He raved—he cursed—he wept— 135 

But payment he refused. I have my bond, 

Not yet a fortnight old, and shall be paid. 

It broke the Miser’s heart. He ate no more, 

Nor drank, nor spake, but groan’d until he died; 

This grave kill’d him, and now yearns for his bones. 140 


‘TEDDY. 
Then you have murder’d him. That’s flat, I tell you. 
I know the law! If one man kills another 
By word of mouth, that’s murder pat! 
I know the law, and say you’ve murder’d him. 
How I should like to see you hung for it! 145 
[Rubs has hands and laughs. 


GABRIEL. 
But worse than all. "Tis twenty years and more 
Since he brought home his coffin. On that chest 
His eye turn’d ever and anon. It minded him, 
He said, of death. And as he sat by night 
Beside his beamless hearth, with blanket round 150 
His shivering frame, if burst of winter wind 
Made the door jangle, or the chimney moan, 
Or crannied window whistle, he would start, 
And turn his meagre looks upon that chest; 
Then sit upon’t, and watch till break of day. 155 
Old wives thought him religious—a good man! 
A great repentant sinner, who would leave 
His countless riches to sustain the poor. 
But mark the issue. Yesterday, at noon, 
Two men could scarcely move that ponderous chest 160 
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To the bedside to lay the body in. 
They broke it sundry, and they found it framed 
With double bottom! All his worshipp’d gold 
Hoarded between the boards! O such a worm 
Sure never writhed beneath the dunghill’s base! 165 
Fifteen feet under ground! and all his store 
Snug in beneath him. Such a heaven was his. 
Now, honest Teddy, think of such a wretch, 
And learn to shun his vices, one and all. 
Though richer than a Jew, he was more poor 170 
Than is the meanest beggar. At the cost 
Of other men a glutton. At his own, 
A starveling. A mere scrub. And such a coward, 
A cozener and liar—but a coward, 
And would have been a thief—But was a coward! 175 


"TEDDY. 
Tuts! who would be a coward? He that fears 
Aught under heaven, I count him not a man. 
I wonder what could make the wretch a coward? 
‘There was no sense in it! I hate a coward! 


GABRIEL. 
And I despise him. Prithee, Ted, go down 180 


Into that pit; let me remain above. 


TEDDY. 
Why, man, think you I’m mad? If that there grave 
Should burst in over me, and bury me 
Alive beneath a mountain, I know naught 
Could be more curstly disagreeable. 185 


GABRIEL. 
And yet you hate a coward odiously? 


‘TEDDY. 
Tuts, man! I but said a man should not 
Fear aught beneath the heavens; I did not say 
Beneath the earth. Step down, and take your chance; 
You're well paid for it.—If that there pit should burst 190 
Above him now, it would be excellent sport! 

[Exit laughing, and rubbing his hands. 
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Would You Know What a Whig Is 


Would you know what a Whig is, and always was, 

Pll show you his face, as it were in a glass: 

He’s a rebel at heart, with a villainous face, 

A saint by profession, who never had grace. 

Cheating and lying are puny things, 5 
Rapine and plunder but venial sins; 

His dear occupations are ruin of nations, 

Subverting of crowns, and deceiving of kings. 


‘To shew that he came from a home of worth, 

"Iwas bloody Barbarity gave him birth— 10 
Ambition the midwife that brought him forth— 

And Lucifer’s bride that call’d him to earth— 

Judas his tutor was till he grew big— 

Hypocrisy taught him to care not a fig 

For all that was sacred: so thus was created 15 
And brought to this world what we call a Whig. 


Spew’d up amang mortals from hellish jaws, 

He suddenly strikes at religion and laws, 

With civil dissensions and bloody inventions, 

He tries to push through with his beggarly cause 20 
Still cheating and lying, he plays his game, 

Always dissembling—yet still the same, 

Till he fills the creation with crimes of damnation, 

Then goes to the devil, from whence he came. 


He is the sourest of sumphs, and the dourest of tikes, 25 
Whom nobody trusts to and nobody likes; 

He will fawn on your face with a leer on his snout, 

And snap at your heels when your back’s turn’d about; 
Whene’er he’s kick’d out, then he raises a rout, 

With howling and growling, and biting about; 30 
But when he gets in, O! there is such a fleer 

Of flattery and flummery, ’tis shameful to hear. 


If you give him a ladle or rough paritch-stick, 

Or the fat fouthy scum of a soudy to lick, 

You'll see how the cur up his birses will fling, 35 
With his mouth to the meat, and his tail to the king; 

He'll lick the cook’s hand, and the scullion’s wrang side, 
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But masters and misses his heart downa bide. 
Kick him out, cuff him out—mind not his din, 
For he’ll funk us to death if you let him bide in. 40 


An Awfw’ Leein’-Like Story 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


“GupE forgi’e us, Mr Sholto, is this you? Sic a fright as I got! What 
for are ye gaun staumrin’ amang the dead fo’k’s graves, at this time 0’ 
night?” 

“Hark ye, Andrew, you are an honest man.” 

“Thank ye, sir.” 

“T think I can trust you with a hint; for, if I cannot trust you, I know 
of no other on whom I can depend. I was thinking of opening a 
grave to-night.” 

“If | war you, I wadna do that, Mr Sholto. Ay, ay! An’ has your 
desperate fortune driven you to be a doctor, an’ ye’re gaun to study 
the mussels?” 

“What is your opinion, Andrew, about my uncle’s will-do you 
believe that he executed one in my favour?” 

“Eh? What has that ado wi howking up the dead? I ken he made 
a will in your favour, an’ carried it very muckle in his pouch—the 
warst place that it could be deposited in; for you were wild, an’ he 
was auld and cross—an’ I fear he has brunt it, an’ ye’ll never be a 
plack the better o’ a’ his riches. Your cousin, Lord Archibald, has got 
it, and he'll keep it. But, L— sauf us! What are ye gaun to howk up 
the dead for?” 

“Why, Andrew, you may perhaps account it a foolish fancy; but a 
desperate man is often driven to desperate expedients. What would 
you think if my uncle had taken that will to the grave wi’ him?” 

“I wadna wonder a bit. But then there’s this to consider,—How 
was he to get it to the grave wi him? The coffin wasna made till after 
he was dead; an’ wad it no rather pinch him to get haud o’ the will, 
after that?” 

“I have very powerful reasons for suspecting that my uncle’s will 
has been deposited in his coffin by some interested person, or bribed 
person; else, what has become of it? It could scarcely have been 
burnt at this season, because there were no fires in the house, save 
that in the kitchen, where there would have been too many witnesses. 
But if his will was in his pocket, and his clothes in the room, it was 
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an easy matter to slip the deed into the coffin. Now, Andrew, will 
you assist me in making the search?” 

“The deil a bit, sir. I daurna; an’ troth, I think your powerful 
reasons nae reasons at a’.” 

“I have other reasons than these, Andrew, which I’m not at liberty 
to tell.” 

“Then, if ye winna tell them, ye shall howk the dead out o’ his 
grave yoursell, for me. The truth is, that I hae a particular aversion at 
dead fo’k; but I wad venture gayen far for a secret like that.” 

“What was your opinion of my father, Andrew?” 

“He was a very honest, good-natured, simple man; but he had a 
fault—an’ an unco bad ane, too.” 

“A fault? What do you mean, Andrew—what was it?” 

“O, it was an ill fault, sir. He was useless. He never had the power 
to do a good turn either to himsell, or any other body.” 

“Do you think my father will be in heaven, Andrew?” 

“Eh!—Hem! I cou’dna say. It is rather a kittle question, Mr Sholto. 
I hope he is, however; but wadna say ower far. Good-night, sir. I 
wadna open the grave, an I war you. It will maybe bring the law 
down on your head.” 

“Stop, stop, Andrew. I cannot do without your assistance, so I 
must tell you every thing. You know my father was an honest and a 
truthful man while on earth, and would not have told a lie, with his 
knowledge. Now, my father has appeared to me, and told me in 
plain and direct terms, that my rights are lying in that grave.” 

“Mr Sholto, I’m feared that your misfortunes have disarranged 
your mind-that’s putten you a wee daft, as it war; or else you're 
telling me a fib, to induce me to assist you in an unlawful deed. Ye 
surely dinna pretend to say that your dead father really appeared to 
you in his bodily shape, and gae you this piece o’ intelligence?” 

“Again and again in his bodily shape has he appeared to me, and 
told me this. I saw him as plainly as I see you, and heard his words 
as distinctly as I hear yours.” 

“Alas, I fear the mind has been wandering. But even suppose it 
has, I can hardly blame you for making the attempt, for even an ideal 
hint frae a parent beyond the grave has an impression wit. But they 
said your uncle was buried in an iron chest.” 

“So he was, but I have the key of it; for though not the lineal heir, 
I was the nearest-of-kin, and the burial-place is mine. So now, good 
Andrew, pray assist me; and if I succeed in procuring the rights to 
my uncle’s property and riches, which you know should all have 
been mine, your reward shall be liberal.” 
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“We'll do it in open day, then, an’ I will assist you. The burial- 
ground is your ain, an’ I dinna see how any body can hinder you to 
delve in it as muckle as you like; but as to assisting you in the howe 
o’ the night, I fear my conscience wadna stand it.” 

“We will not be suffered to do it by day. The church officers would 
have us taken up for violating the sepulchres of the dead. And, 
moreover, I want to have it done most secretly, for fear of 
disappointment, for I have no doubt but that Lord Archibald knows 
very well where the deed is deposited. And now I have all the 
mattocks prepared, so, dear Andrew, let us proceed.” 

After much hesitation, and bargaining for an yearly salary, Andrew 
consented, and the two fell to work about nine o’clock on an October 
night. There was a tall iron railing round the cemetery, with pikes 
on the top as sharp as needles, and of this Sholto had the key, which 
likewise opened the iron chest in which the coffin was deposited, for 
Sholto’s mother was sister to the deceased, and retained her right in 
that, without being able to realize any thing beside. The two 
adventurers, therefore, weened themselves quite safe from any 
surprise; and Andrew, being well accustomed to work with pick and 
spade, wrought away strenuously and successfully, while Sholto could 
make him but little help. But during all the time, Andrew stipulated 
that Sholto himself was to search the coffin, for he said, that into 
contact with a dead man at the howe o’ the night, for the saul o’ him, 
he durst not come. 

It was a laborious task, for the grave was deep, and until once the 
whole of the earth was cleared away, the lid of the iron chest could 
not be raised straight up so as to let the coffin out. They at last 
effected it: The lock was opened, and the lid set straight up, leaning 
against the side of the grave; and just while both their heads were 
down, as they were striving to unscrew the coffin-lid, the corpse 
within gave three or four sharp angry raps at the head of the coffin, 
right above the face. 

“L— sauf us! What was that?” cried Andrew. 

“Was it not you?” returned the other. 

“Na. It wasna me,” rejoined the frighted menial, his whole frame 
and tongue becoming rigid with terror. 

“Why, you ridiculous old bumpkin, do you mean to fright me 
away from the prize, now that it is so nearly attained; do not I know 
that it was you, and that it could be no one else?” 

“As I live and breathe, and look up to Heaven, it was not me,” said 
Andrew. 


“Come, come, no more fooling. Begin and work—we shall be at 
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our wit’s end in a few seconds.” 

“I wish I were sure that I warna at mine, already. Come away— 
come away out o’ this place, for the sake o’ Heaven!” 

“Why, fool, how is it possible my uncle can be alive in that chest 
till now, with all that iron and earth above him? But, say that he 
were, would we not be the most hard-hearted and inexcusable sinners, 
were we to go away and not let him out?” 

“Let him out! d’ye say? L-—, an he war to rise out there even now, 
I wad dee i’ this spot. Maister Sholto—Maister Sholto! As I live an’ 
breathe, (an’ it’s a’ ane can ken,) I thought I heard him laughin’!” 

“Laughing?” 

“Ay—smuirkin’ a kind o’ suppressed laugh at me.” 

“I cannot comprehend this. On my soul, I believe I heard some 
living sounds. Fall on and work, I beseech you.” 

But Andrew had dropped his mattock into the grave, and working 
was over with him for that night. He, however, began to stoop and 
grope for his screwdriver, while Sholto fell to the coffin again with 
eager but unpractised hands. At this juncture, while Andrew’s head 
was down, and Sholto fumbling about the lid, the raps on the coffin- 
lid were repeated, accompanied by these words, in an angry tone,— 

“Who’s there? What do you want?” 

Andrew roared out in bellowings so short, loud, and energetic, 
that they were enough to awaken the dead, and breasting up from 
the deep grave against the loose mould, it gave way with him, and he 
fell back flat into the grave. Rattle quoth the coffin, and that instant 
Andrew felt the weight of a giant above him, while a dead cold hand 
seized him by the throat, and a voice of terror uttered these ominous 
words close at his ear,— 

“You — villain, I have caught you!” 

Andrew offered no resistance. He cried out as long as he had any 
voice, and when that failed him, he was passive, every joint of his 
body becoming as supple as a wet clout, and from thenceforward he 
was deprived of all sense or feeling, and knew not what the dead 
man was doing with him, whether he was dragging him into the 
coffin beside himself, or away to that dreadful place appointed for 
the habitation of wicked men; but, certes, he had a sort of half feeling 
that he was being dragged away to some place or other. 

Andrew’s next appearance must be taken from the description of 
others. It was in a sort of prison, or watch-house, in which there was 
a dim light, and a number of hideous figures stalking to and fro, but 
to none of them would Andrew utter a word. It was in vain that they 
asked questions at him, for his mind was not there; and he only 
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stared about him with looks so wild, that he made the motley 
community bray out in laughter. The first words that he said, and 
that was long after his admission, were, “Where is he himsell;” 
meaning the devil, as some supposed, but perhaps with more 
probability the baron whom he had awakened from the dead, for he 
had supposed all that while that he was in hell. 

Sholto was first examined, who stubbornly declined all 
explanation of his motives, and appeared in the deepest distress 
imaginable. But when Andrew was brought in before the judge, a 
most novel and ludicrous scene was enacted. Andrew was still 
deranged in his mind, and so completely deprived of judgment, that 
he seemed to entertain no idea in what place he was, or who he was 
among. He fixed long and terrified looks on his conductors 
alternately, and then towards other parts of the chamber, and at last, 
when he was addressed by the judge’s clerk, his looks turned in that 
direction; but there was no speculation in his eyes—they were 
unstable and glaring, and, though looking with terrible eagerness, 
they beheld nothing distinctly, while to every question his answer 
was, “Eh? Aye. Where is he himsell?” 

When they asked who he wanted, he said he wanted nobody—he 
only wished to learn what was become of him. This, after long winding 
about, turned out to be the late baron whom he was enquiring after; 
Andrew being impressed with the firm belief, that the old rascal had 
banged from the coffin in a great rage, and seized him by the throat. 
Whenat last they brought Andrew to answer, his narration certainly 
was the most strange and incoherent ever delivered in a court. It 
appears there had been no impressions left on his mind, but the late 
scene of the grave, and the wonderful fact of the old baron having 
been still alive. I shall insert a few of the questions and answers 
here, verbatim, for the amusement of the curicus in legal proceedings. 

“What were your motives for violating the sanctuary of the dead?” 

“I had nae motives for’t, sir—nane at a’. I gaed because Mr Sholto 
ordered me to gang, an’ sair, sair against my will.” 

“Then, of course, he would reveal to you what his motives were?” 

“Aye; but let him speak for himsell. He certainly had motives 0’ 
nae ordinar kind, now when I think on’t.” 

“Then, as an honest man, declare what these were.” 

“There, sir, ye hae touched me 7’ the quick, for an honest man I 
will be. Why then, sir, an your father’s ghost had come back frae the 
dead, an’ tauld you in plain terms that they had buried your brother 
alive, what would you have done?” 

“Misbelieved the ghost, certainly, and left the dead to their repose. 
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Or if I had opened the tomb, I would have done it at noonday, before 
witnesses.” 

“There you would have been right, sir. It’s the very thing I advised.” 

“But this is a most untangible inference of yours, Andrew; I have 
nothing from it. Do you pretend to say and affirm, that Mr Sholto’s 
father appeared to him, and told him that the baron was buried alive?” 

“That he did! An’ tauld him nae mair than the truth either, whilk I 
fand to my experience.” 

“Consider what you are saying, sir, and where you are saying it. 
You are raving, or beside yourself. You do not pretend to say, that 
you found the old gentleman alive below the earth till now?” 

“That I do! We fand him alive wi a vengeance, an’ as mad as a 
March hare at being disturbit.” 

Here the court burst into laughter, and the judge said, “I can make 
nothing of this fellow, who seems quite beside himself. What hold 
can be laid on such asseverations as these? But as little can I divine 
for what purpose the tomb was violated.” 

“D’ye no believe what I say, sir,” cried Andrew, fiercely; “d’ye no 
believe that we fand the auld gentleman leevin’? If ye dinna believe’t, 
T'll swear’t. We fand him leevin’ am’ life-like; an’ though he was aye 
cross an’ ill natured a’ his life, I never saw him as mad as he was 


~ yestreen. O, a perfect dragon! Rap, rap, on the inside o’ the coffin 


lid! “Wha’s there? What d’ye want wi me, d—d rascals?’ O, a perfect 
viper! He was an angry man afore, but death has put him clean mad. 
When he heard that I was trying to make my escape, he dang the 
coffin lid a’ in flinters, bang’d up, an’ got haud o’ my fit, an’ back he 
gart me come like a clout into the howe o’ the grave. Then on aboon 
me he gets, swearin’ like a trooper, an’ wi a hand as cauld as death 
he grippit me by the thrapple, an’ soon took the hale power out 0’ 
my body. Then he took me on his back ae while, an’ draggit me by 
the neck anither, for a hunder miles, till he brought me here; an, if ye 
dinna believe me, he is here some gate to answer for himsell.” 

At the incoherence of this story all the people stared at one another, 
convinced that Andrew was raving; till Lord Archibald requested 
the clerk to ask Andrew if he heard nothing anent a lost will, that was 
the cause of the grave having been opened. 

“A will!” said Andrew, like one awakening out of a sleep. “What’s 
your will, sir? What was I saying? I rather doubt my wits are gane a 
grazing the night, an’ I wish ye wadna speir ony mair at me, for fear 
I be nae correct.” 

The judge acquiesced in the reasonableness of the demand, and 
dismissed him. He and Sholto were remanded to prison, and being 
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confined together, they were miserable comforters to each other. Mr 
Sholto was in utter despair at the loss of the will, when, as he said, he 
was assured it was within his grasp; and as the grave gate and iron- 
chest were all left wide open, and Lord Archibald manifestly knowing 
the circumstances of the case, his chance was for ever lost, and he 
was left a beggar for life. 

“O, dear Mr Sholto, ye maunna lay it sae sair to heart,” said 
Andrew. “It was maybe a’ delusion thegither. A ghaist’s word’s nae 
muckle to trust, for naebody kens whether he has had the information 
frae a good spirit or an evil ane, an’ a’ depends on that. Where was 
it you met the old gentleman?” 

“I thought it was on the green at St Andrew’s, and his look was so 
fraught with”— 

“Ye thought it was on the green at St Andrew’s? An’ was it no 
there, then?” 

“Tt was in a night vision that I saw and spoke with him, old fool.” 

“A night vision? Whew! I wadna gie a doit for’t, man. Od, if I had 
kend it had been naething but a dream, ye should hae cuttit out my 
twa lugs ere I had engaged in it. If I war to tell you sic dreams as I 
hae had! A mere delusion and a whim of an eeritated mind. An’ 
then, for aught I ken, we'll baith be hanged for it.” 

“Hung for it! We have committed no delinquency whatever, and 
they cannot touch a hair of our heads, or a penny of our purses. The 
whole is Lord Archibald’s doing, watchers and all, which might well 
convince you of the truth of my information.” 

“The hale of it is beyond my comprehension; but, maist of a’, how 
the auld rascal should still hae been leevin! What think you o’ that, 
Mr Sholto? He maun surely hae been a deevil, for nae earthly creature 
could hae subsistit frve minutes in sic circumstances.” 

“I cannot yet fathom the noises from the grave, but am convinced 
they could have been nothing supernatural. I was seized by three 
strong men outside the iron gate.” 

“Aye, but I was seized by the old baron himself. He split the coffin 
lid up through the middle, an’ banged up in sic a rage, that I was nae 
mair in his hands than a rabbit atween the jaws of a fox.” 

This being a new piece of intelligence to Sholto, he listened with 
admiration, but at the same time laughed till the tears ran over his 
cheeks at the ludicrous conviction and seriousness of Andrew; so 
we shall leave them to reason out this important matter, and proceed 
to the other incidents of this eventful night. 

“Our Shepherd has often lee’d terribly to us, but nothing to this.” 
It is, nevertheless, beloved reader, literally true, and happened on 
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7 this wise. 


, 


Lord Archibald knew that the late baron had made a will in favour 
of his sister’s profligate son; but he knew also that that will was not 
registered, and that there was nothing but the bare deed itself that 
stood between him and the whole of the baron’s disposable property. 
He had, therefore, studied every mean to get possession of that deed, 
and had brought things to a train by which he hoped to succeed, 
when all at once the baron was cut off suddenly by one of those 
paralytic shocks so common of late years, and died in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Lord Archibald had then no other resource than to send a female 
dependant of his, a Miss Aymers, on whose knavish acuteness he 
had full reliance—having experienced it to his cost—with a grand 


‘recommendation as a fit person for laying out and decorating the 


dead. Her services were readily accepted, and the baron having died 
in his elbowchair, and Miss Aymers gotten her cue, she instantly got 
hold of the will, and concealed it in her bosom. But Mr Sholto’s 
mother arriving with an official person, they locked the door, put 
seals on the bureau and drawers, and read a warrant for searching 
every person present before one of them left the room. Thus 
circumstanced, Miss Aymers had no other shift than to slip the deed 
into the coffin, among the wood shavings with which it was filled. 
She hardly hoped to succeed, but so quick was her motion, and so 
natural and simple her demeanour, that no eye beheld her. The old 
lady being particularly jealous of her, as suspecting whence she came, 
stripped her naked, and searched her with her own hands, but found 
nothing. 

Miss Aymers returned to her proctector with the news of her 
success, but he lay on a bed of nettles till the funeral was over; and 
even then, though no will was found, and he fell heir to all the heritable 
property, he felt ill at ease, and set a private watch over the burial- 
place night and day, on pretence of some fears that his old relative’s 
body might be exhumed. 

A considerable time elapsed, and there having been no appearance 
of any person meddling with the tomb, Lord Archibald had given 
his watcher orders to discontinue his attendance on such a day; but 
before that day came, he was astounded at hearing that Sholto had 
been seen prying narrowly about the tomb, opening the iron door, 
surveying the grave, and then looking all about as if to discover some 
place of concealment; and finally, that he had conveyed mattocks by 
night, and concealed them artfully within the iron railing. 

Lord Archibald was then sure that all was not as it should be, and 
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took his mistress severely to task for betraying his secret. She denied 
it, first with tears, and afterwards with rage, and they parted in the 
worst of terms; for he naturally supposed that no other could have 
divulged the secret but herself, and her infidelity cut him to the heart, 
and in particular her having betrayed his guilt to such a low 
blackguard as he accounted his cousin Sholto to be. 

The night following the discovery of the mattocks, Lord Archibald 
placed a watch of four men, all at equal distances around the tomb, 
with long speaking trumpets, with which they could whisper to one 
another; and the men had orders, if any attempt was made to exhume 
the body, that they were to suffer them to proceed until they came to 
the inner bier, or wooden coffin, but by no means to suffer the 
aggressors to open that, but to seize them and convey them to prison. 
The men executed their orders to a tittle; but not being able to see 
from behind the railing, the precise moment that they came to the 
inner coffin, one of them crept in at the door, and round behind the 
heap of mould, where, setting by his head, quite unperceived, he 
watched all their motions, and heard every word that passed. ‘Then 
when they began to unscrew the coffin lid, from some waggish 
impulse he gave a sharp rap with his trumpet on the coffin; and 
afterwards as they were again beginning to proceed, he thrust the 
mouth of his trumpet as deep down into the grave at the head of the 
coffin as he could, and speaking from amongst the mould, he 
demanded, “Who’s there? What do you want?” 

This was too much: even for the bold and determined heart of 
Sholto to stand; he sprang from the grave, and was instantly seized 
by three strong men, pinioned and conveyed to prison. Honest 
Andrew was seized lying in the depths of the grave as described, 
and knew nothing about Mr Sholto’s seizure, nor indeed about any 
thing save that he had been seized by the dead man, his old master, 
who had with a supernatural strength dragged him away to prison. 

No sooner were the aggressors fairly lodged in the jail, than Lord 
Archibald dispatched two watchers to keep nigh to the open grave 
till day, but neither to touch aught themselves, or suffer the least 
intrusion. ‘The men went well armed; but strange to say, at their very 
first entrance within the churchyard, they perceived something 
approaching them. The morning was excessively dark, but straight 
from the open grave there ascended a tall, pale, ghostlike figure, 
covered with pale light, and from which issued a smell of brimstone 
perfectly suffocating. The men’s senses were totally benumbed. In 
language quite inarticulate, they challenged it, charging it to stop and 
speak, but it came gliding on towards them. They fired a pistol at it, 
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but it came gliding on. They could stand it no longer, but turning, 
they fled with precipitation—the ghost pursuing them till they took 
refuge in a tavern. After fortifying their hearts well with spirits, and 
loading their pistols anew, they sallied forth once more before the 
break of day, but saw nothing; and before the sun-rising, great 
numbers of the citizens had arrived, the word having spread overnight 
from the council-chamber, or rather the watch-house. But the two 
guards suffered no person to come within the iron railing, until the 
arrival of Lord Archibald, with the church officers, and other official 
people; when, to the utter consternation of all who had heard 
Andrew’s extraordinary narrative before the judge of the night, it 
was found that the lid of the coffin was splintered in two, lying loose 
above, and the corpse up and away, grave-clothes and altogether. 
There was nothing left but the wood shavings, and a part of them 
were lying in the line from the grave to the gate, which the dead man 
had shaken from him in his struggle with Andrew. So the multitude 
said, and so they thought, for what else could they think, as the 
watchman who deceived Andrew, and seized him in the grave, thought 
proper to keep his experiment a secret, in order to frighten and 
astonish the people the more. Indeed, there was none that made a 
greater stir about it than himself. In consequence of all this, the bruit 
got abroad that Mr Sholto Douglas and his humble friend, Andrew 
Cranston, had gone forth by night to take the body of the late baron 
from the tomb, in order to ask him some questions about a will, they 
having had intimation that he was buried alive; but that, on their 
opening up his snug iron chest, he got into such a rage that he cursed 
and swore at them; and when they would not desist, he split the 
coffin with his fist, sprung out and seized Andrew by the throat, 
erooffling him in the grave. That he then took him away, and pushed 
him into the watch-house, where he left him to justice, and ran off 
and hid himself, for fear that they might bury him alive again. 
Andrew made oath to the truth of this, so it could not be 
contradicted. Philosophers winked and shook the head; tradesmen, 
at first hearing it, scratched their elbows, hotched and laughed; but, 
by degrees, as the facts came out, one by one, the pupils of their eyes 
were enlarged, and they generally exclaimed that the like of it never 
was heard of in any land. Such was the story that got abroad, and 
has continued as a traditionary story to this day; and it is so good a 
story, and so perfectly ridiculous, that it is a pity either to add to or 
diminish it. But we story-tellers, in our eagerness to trace the real 
course of natural events, often spoil the story, both to ourselves and 
others. And as I know more about it, I am obliged to tell the truth. 
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In the meantime, Lord Archibald was chagrined, beyond measure, 
at the loss of the will, not doubting that it was fallen into the hands of 
his opponent; for though it was manifest that he and Andrew had not 
got it, yet who else could have removed it, as well as the body, save 
some one in his interest? He soon began to suspect Miss Aymers, 
the only person alive possessed of the secret; and grievously did he 
repent his accusation of her, and the parting with her on such bad 
terms, knowing that the revenge of an insulted mistress was beyond 
calculation. The first thing, therefore, that he did, was to go and 
implore her forgiveness, and a renewal of their former confidence; 
but she spurned him from her in the highest disdain, refusing all 
intercourse with him for ever. 

This being the last blow to Lord Archibald’s hopes of retaining 
either the estate or his reputation, he waited on Mr Sholto, and 
astonished him by a proposal to halve his uncle’s estate with him, 
stating, that his conscience had checked him for keeping possession 
of the whole, being convinced that his late uncle had intended leaving 
him a part. Sholto expressed the utmost gratitude for his relation’s 
generous resolve, saying he never thought to be so much beholden 
to man. But Sholto was still more astonished when he insisted on 
the transfer beng made immediately, and the residue being secured 
to himself, by the signature of Sholto, the nearest blood relation of 
the deceased. 

Sholto could not understand this, but made no objections to the 
arrangement. However; men of business could not be had on the 
instant, and the transaction was postponed to a future day. The estate 
was parted by arbiters, and every thing was arranged for the final 
transaction to the satisfaction of all parties; when one morning, just 
as Sholto was setting out for the ratification of the treaty, a modest 
sly-looking young man called, and requested to speak with Mr Sholto 
before he went away. “Well, what is it, sir? A message from Mr 
Marginer I suppose?” 

“No, sir, it is a message from a very different personage. Pray, do 
you know what has become of your uncle the baron?” 

“What do you mean by such a question? Why, I know that he 
died and was buried, and that his body was nefariously and most 
unaccountably taken from the tomb.” 

“Are you sure of that, sir?” 

“As sure as ocular demonstration and reason can make me.” 

“Well, sir, I have only to tell you, that you are mistaken. Is it not 
possible, think you, that the dead can live again?” 

“Yes, at the Resurrection, but not till then. I know that the souls of 
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the dead live in unknown and unexplored regions, but the body of 
my uncle saw corruption, and cannot live again till the last day.” 

“Well, sir, I understand there is something that you should have 
had of him, and of which you have been deprived, not through any 
intention of his. What will you give me, and I will instantly bring you 
to the speech of him?” 

“Stranger, you are either mocking me, or you are mad. I would 
not go to the speech of him to be king of the realm. Would you make 
another Saul of me, and take me to speak to demons in human shape?” 

“I am quite serious, Mr Sholto; for a proper remuneration I will 
take you to the speech of him; and, moreover, I will ensure to you 
the document from his own hand, that will ensure your right and 
title to the whole of his estate, heritable and personal.” 

“No, no, I will have nothing to do with either you or him; I will 
venture upon no experiment so revolting. Bring me the document 
yourself, and your reward shall be liberal. Then I shall believe you, 
but at present your proposal is to me incomprehensible.” 

“I again assure you, that I am perfectly serious. And as no man 
alive can procure you that document save myself, give me a bond on 
his estate for five thousand pounds, and the will shall be yours. Only 
you are to come or send, and receive it from his own hand, and see 
him once more face to face. Some word may accompany it, which is 
unmeet for me to hear. I pray you go. It is requisite you should. 
Only I must first have a bond of you for five thousand pounds, and 
the property is yours.” 

“Why that I would not grudge, for I have this day to sign away 
five times that sum to secure the rest. Take my man with you. Bring 
me the will, and your request thall be granted.” He rung the bell, and 
Andrew entered. “Andrew, this gentleman knows, it appears, where 
my dead uncle is lying concealed. He wants to send the will, and 
some particular word to me. Will you be so good as to go with the 
man and fetch both?” 

“Gang yoursell, Mr Sholto; forme, I wadna gang for the hale warld. 
The moment that he clappit his een on me, he wad flee at my thrapple, 
an’ doun wi’ me, an’ than take me by the neck ower his shouther, an’ 
aff to the watch-house prison wi’ me; I kend aye he was up an’ leevin. 
But his maun surely be an unearthly unnatural kind of life. Where is 
the auld villain?” 

“Where God will. Go with me, and you shall see him, and receive 
the deed signed and sealed from his own hand. It is a pity to throw 
away such a fortune through mere cowardice.” 

“Tt is that. Shall I meet him in fair daylight, and in company?” 
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“I shall go with you, if you desire it; no other may.” 

“Aye, we maun hae another ane, for he has mair nor the strength 
©’ twa men sin’ he dee’d. Let me hae twa stout fallows wi me, an’ I'll 
venture, for my master’s sake an’ my ain. I never was frightit in open 
daylight yet.” 

Away went Andrew on his perilous expedition, while Sholto kept 
out of the way, and did not go to ratify the grievous bargain with 
Lord Archibald, until he saw what would be the issue of this mad 
adventure. One messenger arrived after another for him, but he was 
nowhere to be found. And although he suspected the stranger’s 
message to be all a trick, in order to play off some foolery upon him, 
for which reason he kept aloof, yet at times there was a seriousness 
in the young man’s manner, that left an impression of his sincerity. 

In the course of two hours Andrew returned, so changed in every 
feature, that no person could have known him. His eyes were open, 
and would not wink, and his mouth wide open, while the power to 
shut it remained not with him. But he held the will firm grasped in 
his hand, signed and sealed, and all correct. He was supported by 
the stranger, who also appeared greatly agitated. Sholto signed the 
bond cheerfully, which was in due time honoured—took possession 
of the baron’s whole property without opposition, and Lord Archibald 
retired to Switzerland. 

But now for the unparalleled recovery of this famous document; 
and though there never was a more lying-like story than the one told 
by Andrew Cranston, he yet brought substantial proofs with him of 
its correctness. And it is believed, that, barring a little exaggeration 
of his own prowess, it is mostly conformable to truth. We must have 
the relation in Andrew’s own words. 

“We had nae sooner left our house, than the chap turn’d thoughtfw’ 
an’ gae ower speaking, an’ I jealoused he was turnin’ frightit, an’ that 
some awfu’ an’ tremendous encounter lay afore us. Still it was 
daylight, an’ I thought it couldna be waur that time than it had been 
afore in the graves; sae on I ventured. We ca’d at a doctor 0’ physic’s 
shop for an assistant. The lad was sweer sweer to gang, an’ made 
many objections that I couldna hear; but I thought I heard them speak 
about ‘blinding his een,’ sae I laid my lugs ? my neck, an’ said naething. 
Weel, on, on, on we gangs, till we came fornent the head o’ the Kirk 
Wynd, when the chap turns to me wi’ a pale face an’ a quiverin’ lip, 
an’ he says to me, ‘Andrew Cranston,’ says he, ‘ye maun allow us to 
tie up your een here, (eyes I believe he ca’d them, but that’s a’ ane.) 
‘What for that, an’ it be your will, sir,’ says I. ‘Why, the poor old 
baron has got such a fright at being buried alive,’ said he, ‘that no 
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other impression haunts his spirit but that of being buried alive again. 
And if you were to find out the place of his concealment, it would 
put him so mad, that all attempts to recover the will would prove 
ineffectual.’ 

“‘He’s a queer chap, said I, ‘fora madder man I never saw than he 
was when wakened out o’ the grave; an’ wha wad think he wad be 
sae terrified to gang into it again? Gudeness guide us, is he just like 
other leevin’ mortal men, after lying sae lang 7’ the grave?” 

“Why, he is both a living man and a dead man, Andrew; or rather, 
he is neither a living man nor a dead one, but something between 
them. You have a strange sight to see—a dead body inhabited by a 
living spirit. 

“I dinna care suppose ye do tie up my een,’ says I, ‘an’ be sure ye 
dinna tak the bandage off again till we come back to this bit, or else I 
wil find out the place where he is.’ Accordingly, they tied up my een 
that I coudna see a stime, an’ we turns hereaway and thereaway, I 
kendna where, till at length ae lock gangs wi’ a great jangle, an’ then 
another lock gangs wi’ a great jangle, an’ then I began to find a damp 
dead smell, waur than a grave. Mercy on us! where are we gaun 
now, thinks I to mysell, and began rather to draw back. ‘Tl not gang 
ane other step,’ says I, ‘till I see where I am.’ 

“It was an unlucky saying, for that moment the rascal slipped the 
bandage off my een, an’ where I was I never ken to this day, an’ 
never will ken till the day of judgment. There were dead skeletons 
standing a’ around me, wi no ae pickin’ o’ flesh on their banes. ‘Their 
een were a’ out, an’ naething but holes where their noses an’ mouths 
should hae been. My flesh turned cauld, and my blood fruze in my 
heart, an’ I hadna power to advance a step. ‘Come on, come on, 
Andrew,’ says the chap, for there was nane but ane wi’ me then. 
‘Come on. See, he’s up here.’ 

“T lookit as weel as I was able, an’ there in truth I saw the Baron at 
the upper end of that frightsome place, standing a fearsome sight 
indeed. He had a white winding-sheet about him, and his face was 
as white as the sheet. Een, lips, an’ cheeks, were a’ o’ the same dead 
wan colour. He was still nothing but a corpse—a cauld, lifeless corpse— 
butyet he held up the will in his right, and began a speaking to me in 
a dead man’s voice. My heart could stand nae mair. The chap pushed 
me forret—and I shot backward-till seeing that I was coming in contac 
wi’ this miraculous leevin’ corpse—I faintit—faintit clean away; but I 
heard aye his awsome voice soundin’ 7’ the lugs o’ my soul, though 
my body was nae better nor that of a dead man. 

“Weel I can tell you nae mair; for when I came to mysell, I was 
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lying in another house, an’ some doctors standin’ round me wi their 
lances an’ knives in their hands, glowrin’ like chaps catched in an ill 
turn; an’ I’m aye convinced to this day, that they were either gaun to 
mak’ a skeleton o’ me, or a leevin’ corpse. However, I brought hame 
the will safe in my neive, that has made my master a man. I bought it 
dear first an’ last, but hae nae reason to rue what I did.” 

Now this story is true, but again needs explanation. But is it not a 
pity to explain away so good and so ridiculous a story, which was 
most solemnly believed by the principal actor? All that I choose to 
tell you is this: The young man who received the L.5000 was a 
surgeon and apothecary; the betrothed sweetheart, and shortly 
afterwards the husband, of Miss Sally Aymers, who, it will be 
remembered, was an offended girl of great shrewdness and activity. 
This is the main cue to the story; and after this, if any gentleman in 
Britain or her colonies (I except Ireland) will explain to me perfectly, 
how every circumstance was effected, I shall be in his debt for the 
best bowl of whisky-toddy ever was drunk. And if any lady do it, I 
shall be in hers for a song. 


Robin Roole 
By Fames Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd 


So natural is the knowledge and belief of the soul’s existence and 
immortality, that we find traces of it among all nations, even the 
most barbarous; because its existence is known by consciousness, 
or conception of our own being; its powers generally continuing 
permanent amidst the successive changes of our material frame. But, 
strange as it may appear, though we have made such progress in 
science, we are yet in deep ignorance as to what the essence or 
primitive substance of the soul is. The Epicureans considered it to 
be subtile air composed of atoms or primitive corpuscles. The 
Cartesians make thinking the essence of the soul, and thus deduce 
its immateriality and immortality. But Spinosa, who maintains that 
nothing exists besides matter, asserts the soul to be of the same 
substance with the body. 

Now, I have sometimes felt inclined to side with this latter Sage, 
from the obvious certainty that the soul grows and expands with the 
body’s growth and strengthens with its strength. But then, on the 
other hand, it destroys all the fine fairy visions of the soul’s separate 
existence, not after death, for that I would never presume to call in 
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question; but in deep sleep, in trances, and all standings still of the 
corporeal functions, I maintain that the soul roams at large, and by 
that means views scenes and draws conclusions predicative of future 
wants. Indeed, the soul, in human nature, seems to be all in all. Its 
various states of changeful feelings direct all the body’s motions and 
affections. It is the soul that makes the body what it is, and, in a 
future state of existence, the same soul will still make the same being, 
of whatever component parts its body is composed. 

However, I am no moral philosopher. Indeed, I am the farthest 
from it that any man can be, for I disapprove of the whole science as 
dangerous to simple and vital religion. But as I am well known to be 
an excellent natural one, I shall proceed, as usual, to give a most 
striking instance of the truth and reality of the above theory. 

On the extensive property of Gillianbrae, there lived, in former 
days, a worthy and kind gentleman, whose proper name was William 
Marsden, but who, over the whole district, was only known and 
distinguished by the familiar name of “The Laird.’ He had an only 
son, on whom he bestowed a sort of dashing education, and, among 
other accomplishments, he caused him to study under the first 
agricultural and store farmers in Scotland, so that he might be capable 
of managing his own estate to perfection, what time soever it came 
into his possession. The consequence was, that the young laird 
became a most profound political economist. He would have 
reasoned—it was astonishing how he would have reasoned—of 
circulating mediums, monopolies, debts, stocks, and productions. And 
then he would cite Adam Smith, Ricardo, and even went as high as 
Dr Coventry, so that there never was known in the parish such a 
rural and political economist as the young laird of Gillianbrae. 

Among all his domestics and dependants there was no one who 
ever ventured to dispute his profound theories save old Robin Roole, 
his father’s shepherd. He steadily upheld the propriety of sticking 
by old established customs, and of improving these by degrees, 
leisurely and prudently; but deprecated the rash theory of throwing 
the experience of ages aside as useless lumber, and as if the world 
had never produced a man of common sense and abilities till it 
brought forth Mr William Marsden, junior, of Gilhanbrae. 

The young man took him sharply to task in answer to these cutting 
remarks, showing him, by the most cogent reasoning, that he, Robin 
Roole, knew no more of the matter than a mere ninny, and that it 
was quite practicable to make six times as much of the land as his 
father’s tenants made at present. ‘For instance, now, I will prove the 
matter to you all beyond a doubt,’ said he, the rest of the shepherds 
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being present. ‘My father and his tenants both tell me that their average 
crops are four bolls per acre. Miserable! What poor wretches! Now, 
I know, from well-tried experience, that by the proper amelioration 
of such a soil, by cleaning, altering, and improving its consistency 
and texture, by certain chemical changes and operations on the 
organized matter; such a soil, I say, can be brought to average fifteen 
bolls per acre of much finer grain;’ and then he showed him, by the 
rule of three, that if one acre gave four bolls at 25s. per boll, how 
much 1000 acres would give. And next, if one acre gave fifteen bolls 
at 30s. per boll, how much 1000 acres would give. The advance in 
profit was immense. It was more than Robin could comprehend, 
but the rest of the shepherds averring that the matter was logically 
proven, Robin was forced to succumb, although he would fain have 
denied both position and inference. 

But the young laird, once victorious, renewed the dispute with 
Robin every day, and by degrees it went so far that they disputed 
about every thing; religion, law, politics, agriculture, and sheep 
farming; and many a bitter dispute the two had, for Robin always 
lost his temper, which gave his rival the advantage over him, and the 
rest of the servants often said, that if it had not been for the purpose 
of angering Robin, their young master would not have said such 
things as he often did. 

It appears, however, that he had been a young man of loose 
principles, for he denied every thing in religion that Robin believed, 
and that with a flippancy and freedom of speech that shocked the 
old shepherd exceedingly, and greatly embittered his life; for he had 
a great affection for his old master, and, of course, wished well to his 
son, remembering him always in his prayers, and hoping for his 
amendment, in place of which he grew still worse, denying the gospel, 
the immortality of the soul, and even expressing doubts of the 
existence of the Deity. 

But every earthly thing, good or evil, wears to an end. Change is 
impressed on all nature. The good old laird died, and then, indeed, 
there was a change on the estate of Gillianbrae. The small farmers 
were all turned out; down went their houses and up went granaries, 
barns, and thrashing-mills in their place. Marshes were to drain, 
hedges to raise, and manures to frame, and a hundred things were 
all going on at once. The shepherds were all called from their flocks 
to jom in the labours of the field, a thing that they were never used 
to, and took very ill. Many a day did Robin gather stones from the 
field, and work in a ditch, while his new master stood over him and 
others, exacting the most severe labour, which galled Robin to the 
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heart. And what was still worse, his master never ceased from casting 
obloquy on all Robin’s exploded notions, as he called them, of 
religion, attacking him on every point on which he knew the old 
man would feel hurt. Robin’s patience was often put to the rack by 
such an accumulation of toil and insult, and one day he says to his 
master, ‘Dear sir, I really wish ye wad gi’e ower uttering your 
blasphemous tenets afore sae mony folks, that naturally look to you 
as an example. If ye will insult your Maker that gate, do it in private, 
an’ no just be like the de’il, trying to bring in every body for a share 
o your folly and wickedness.’ 

‘Now, Robin, absurd as all your notions are, I could not have 
believed you had as little common sense as to believe there ever 
was, or ever could be, a de’il, as you call him. Now, Ill reason with 
you on that head, and prove to your satisfaction that the thing is 
impossible. You believe in one almighty and supreme Being, you 
say? I do not. But I grant you this, and will discuss the matter with 
you on both positions.’ 

‘I ha’e answered a fool according to his folly ower lang, an’ ower 
aften, but I'll never do it agam. An’ mair nor that, I’m a free-born 
Scotsman, an’ ha’e the feelings of a man and a Christian, and I insist 
on these feelings being respected. If you were in my place and I in 
yours’— 

‘Stop, Robin. Stop short there. The transition is quite easy. Come 
you to this place where I stand, and let me come into the trench 
where you stand, and then I am in your place and you in mine.’ 

‘That is not what I mean, sir; I mean that if I were you and you 
were me’— 

‘Stop short again now, Robin. That is unfair ground to begin upon. 
Because you know that 1s positively impossible. 

‘I deny, sir, that there is any thing impossible. You are always 
talking of impossibilities. But my creed tells me that with God nothing 
is impossible.’ 

‘My dear old fellow, you were never more mistaken in your whole 
life, for this matter is utterly impossible with God or any one else.’ 

‘Heaven defend us from the doom of Sodom and Gomorrah!’ 
cried Robin, vehemently, taking off his bonnet and turning his eyes 
and face upwards. ‘Are you not afraid, sir, that the earth open her 
mouth and swallow you up like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and all 
those besides who have listened to your blasphemy?” 

‘Blasphemy, old fool? What do you mean by blasphemy? I was 
only going to show you, and convince your stupidity, that it is not in 
nature, nor providence, nor heaven, nor earth, nor in the whole 
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creation, possible that one person can be another person and another 
person that first person—that you can be me and I you. Quite illogical, 
I do assure you.’ 

‘Ts it possible you can be so profane? You then hold your Maker 
at defiance?” 

‘Po-si-tively, in such a case as this.’ 

Robin would hear no more. He flung his mattock from him and 
ran, nor would he once turn or look over his shoulder, for he expected 
some visible judgment to be instantly executed on his master. He 
spent that afternoon in private and fervent prayer, and in great agony 
of spirit pleaded for the forgiveness of his own sins and also for 
those of his master. But he also prayed as earnestly that the Lord 
would not suffer his almighty power and government of the universe 
to be thus insulted and defied by a human worm, without inflicting 
some punishment on the offender, to let the world see the heinousness 
of the offence. 

Robin’s prayer was heard, but he himself was included in the 
award. A great and important change now awaited him; for that night 
did Robin Roole, the old shepherd, die, and his soul departed from 
him. The reader, a moment ago, would not be expecting this. But 
neither did Robin Roole expect it the evening before, nor his wife, 
nor his daughter Aily, yet so it fell out, and avery painful circumstance 
it was. Some of those sudden deaths are said to be very easy, but 
Robin did not feel it so, for his was a very painful struggle. He soon 
discovered with wonder and delight, that just as the bodily eyes closed 
in death, the eyes of the soul began to open; and greatly did he 
marvel how any mortal being could take such pains in pampering 
and decking the clay tabernacle, as he had done, and neglecting the 
only part that was of any value. 

He felt that he was quite himself, and altogether light, buoyant, 
and powerful; but the transition from one state to another had been 
so sudden, he could not divest himself of some sad yearnings over 
all he was leaving behind. He cared not for his body, for he now felt 
it to be no part of himself, and saw that it was only a loathsome 
carcass that would soon be avoided by all; but he clung to his wife, 
hovered over her, and was grieved at leaving her unprotected in a 
wicked world, when he recollected how many hard storms they had 
weathered together, and of all their trials and all their enjoyments; 
but with all his efforts he could neither make himself heard, seen, 
nor felt, and then, with a full heart, he found that he must seek for 
another home and other society. 

But where to go, there lay the difficulty, for as yet he had neither 
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guide nor director. And nobody will guess where Robin Roole’s 
soul went first? Just where he himself had gone every day for thirty 
years; it went out to the hill among the sheep; but there, too, he 
found hunself entirely unnoticed and disregarded. He went up to 
his favourite ewe and lamb, and looked first the one and then the 
other straight in the face, but they both lay still, mattling and chewing 
their cuds, without being aware of his presence. The lamb once turned 
its ears forward, and Robin had strong hopes that he would be 
discovered and recognised, but on examining its eyes minutely, he 
perceived that there was no speculation in them. This was exceedingly 
distressing; he wanted just to see them rise and stretch themselves, 
and give their tails the healthy and happy shake, before he left this 
sublunary scene, but it would not do. He could do nothing in this 
world whatever, and saw once more the necessity of looking for 
another home among beings like himself. 

He bounded away over the hills far swifter than the eagle; yea, 
with such swiftness did he bound over the billows of the firmament, 
that he felt himself beginning to be affected with something like the 
sea-sickness. The first scene that he visited, in this excursion, was 
that on which the laird and he had disputed the evening before. He 
wanted to see if the earth had not opened, or the fire of heaven 
descended on the place. No, it remained the same. But how much 
more was he astonished at perceiving the ghost of the laird, standing 
on the very individual spot where he had left the laird standing. It 
was the laird in every form and feature, but Robin easily perceived 
that it was a spirit, as it at once recognised and accosted him. ‘How’s 
this, poor spirit?’ said Robin; ‘has thy blasphemy been silenced 
already, and is the tongue that uttered the impious defiance indeed 
cold in death.’ 

‘You need not ask that question,’ said the troubled and demure 
spirit, ‘for if it had not been silenced by death, I could not have been 
here. But what shall we do, or whither shall we go now?” 

“To heaven, I suppose, said Robin. ‘At least we must attempt to 
get there, although the way I know not, and as yet I see no hand to 
lead or guide us.’ 

‘For me,’ said the ghost of the laird, ‘I intend to be guided and 
directed solely by your motions.’ 

‘Catch me there, Mr Spirit!’ said Robin. ‘Depend on it, I shall 
never seek heaven in such company, else I think I would have a poor 
chance to find admission.’ 

‘Palpably wrong, my good old fellow, said the ghost of the laird. 
‘And I’ll prove it to you by practical and positive demonstration; yea, 
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by reasons that shall satisfy yourself. Is not charity the Christian 
virtue of all others that is most acceptable in the sight of heaven?’ 

‘Oh yes! it is a noble virtue, said Robin; ‘and one that will flourish 
and bloom through all the ages of the reign of grace.’ 

‘Well, then, supposing that in life I embraced wrong tenets,’ said 
the laird, ‘of which as yet we are both uncertain; will not your anxiety 
in the cause of an erring sinner be a sweet smelling savour at the 
gates above?” 

‘There certainly can be no moral evil in the endeavour,’ said 
Robin. ‘Whither, then, shall we direct our course? Towards the milky- 
way, as I take it, for that has always appeared to me as the great 
turnpike-road of heaven.’ 

‘You never were farther wrong in your life, old boy, said the laird; 
‘for don’t you see that the sky is a great half globe of crystal, or 
bottle-glass rather, that covers in this world as an umbrella covers in 
the head of a man; so that were you to take your flight toward the 
milky-way, you would run your head bump against the cone of the 
globe, or some of the knobbed carbuncles that glitter so thickly there. 
It is therefore manifest that the gates of heaven are toward the east, 
and thitherward let us bend our course, for, besides that we must 
take the path by which the sun and the stars ascend, I want to look at 
some of the improvements and mark the rotation of crops practised 
on the Lower Rhine.’ 

‘Ah, lackaday!’ cried Robin. “That we should both still cling to the 
things of this world when they can no more avail us! A true and pure 
spiritual life is, I fear, scarcely yet known to any of the human race!’ 

As he said these words he looked at the laird, and perceived 
dejection and sorrow marked on his face at the thoughts of all his 
grand schemes of improvement having thus been brought so suddenly 
to an end; and whether it was from the infectiousness of sorrow, or 
that the two found themselves in a trying and untried situation, I 
know not, but certain it is, that they both began first to hang down 
their heads, then to wipe their eyes, then they fell a-weeping, which 
increased to such a degree that it ended in a complete howl of 
lamentation. 

While the two forlorn ghosts were in this ludicrous state of 
imaginary misery, they were approached by a shining messenger, 
whom they had no doubt was a seraph from the empyrean regions. 
Yet the messenger had neither wings nor female habiliments, as angels 
are painted, but appeared much rather like a prince in a tinsel night- 
gown and slippers. He at once accosted the two, reproving them for 
their temerity and unbelief, and asked them the cause of their woeful 
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lamentation. 

‘The truth then is, master, says Robin, ‘that we ha’e been baith 
launched rather suddenly into a state in which we ha’e little 
experience, and are just like kye in an unco lone, kennin’ neither the 
herd that is to guide us nor the pasture on which we are to feed. But 
we hope you are sent to guide us on the right path to heaven?” 

The bright messenger shook his head, and only said, ‘You are not 
fit guests for that country, but are doomed to a very different 
destination.’ 

‘I am sorry for it, honest spirit) said Robin; but he could go no 
farther for utter vexation; and both he and the laird set up a howl of 
despair, louder than ever, until the bright messenger was obliged to 
lay a hand on each of their mouths, and compel silence till he accosted 
them thus: “You are not yet refined from your worldly dross and 
corruption, and while you cling to these things, and lean to them for 
happiness, you are unfit for any better state than this. As for you, 
profligate spirit, who within these few hours defied the Governor of 
the universe to his face, go thou and take up thy habitation in the 
humble body of Robin Roole the shepherd.’ 

“That will I do cheerfully, said the ghost of the laird, ‘and a good 
exchange I shall make.’ And as he said this he flew off like lightning 
to his new destiny, rejoicing that he was still allowed to hold converse 
with humanity. 

‘And as for you, humble but virtuous spirit,’ said the messenger to 
the soul of Robin Roole the shepherd, ‘Go thou and take possession 
of the body of thy master, and all his rich domains, that he may 
know, and that thou mayest know, and that all the world may know, 
that the body of man is but a frame, and his soul all in all.’ 

‘I approve of the glorious maxim,’ said Robm; ‘but I refuse the 
experiment, for into the profligate body of that young man I never 
can enter, nor with his polluted dust have alliance.’ 

‘You do not yet comprehend one item of the glorious maxim of 
which you say you approve,’ said the messenger. ‘Go and do as I 
require you.’ 

‘No, no; I cannot and will not, said the soul of Robin Roole. ‘But 
since I am sentenced for a season to inhabit humanity, to the which I 
ha’e nae particular objections, suffer me, I pray thee, to return to my 
former abode.’ 

‘That abode is occupied already, and cannot now be the receptacle 
of two souls; therefore, do as thou art required, and it shall be well 
with thee, said the messenger, in a vehement beseeching tone. But 
still Robin refused to obey, and said, if he found himself shut out of 
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his former beloved habitation, he would rather take up his abode in 
the old shepherd’s pocket, or the crown of his bonnet, and dwell 
there, than animate profligacy and unbelief. The comely messenger 
then smiled at the good soul’s simplicity, and took his departure; 
and the spirit that had formerly animated Robin Roole hasted back 
to its earthly abode; but just as he arrived there he perceived that the 
body which had been his was re-animated, and showed some 
symptoms of awakening out of a deep trance resembling the sleep 
of death. There being no access there for the poor soul, it took its 
station on the top of the homely garments that had once clothed its 
frame, and that lay in a heap on the lid of the meal-chest, where it 
remained till it saw the following scene and heard the following 
dialogue. 

‘Aich, goodness be praised, Robin Roole,’ cried Nanny Simson, 
his once beloved wife, ‘that ye are comed to yoursel’ again! We thought 
you had gane away awthegither. D’ye ken, man, ye ha’e been in a 
trance for these ten hours, an’ a’ the power o’ man an’ woman couldna’ 
waken ye. Get up on your knees and thank your Maker that ye are 
nae dead.’ 

‘Do you know who you are speaking to, old crone?’ said the new 
Robin Roole. ‘You enchantress! you witch! How have I come here? 
Do you think to play your hoaxes off on me because of your doited 
husband’s anathemas. I am none of your Robin Roole, but William 
Marsden, Esquire of Gillianbrae. Don’t you perceive that?” 

‘Och! Mercy on us, what’s this! Dochter Aily, come here! Your 
father is bewitched! He is turned a laird in his trance! Poor man, 
what will be done wi him? He’s like a laird indeed! Get up, laird 
Marsden, an’ pit on your bonnet, an’ your hose, an’ your cloutit shoon, 
an’ I'll mak’ you a wheen gude steeve brose to your breakfast.’ 

‘Get hence with your jargon, you old witch, else I’ll beat you both 
to powder. Go instantly and bring me my riding clothes and my grey 
horse Dash, that I may leave this hovel and look after my 
improvements.’ 

“Troth, goodman, though my heart is sair, I’m forced to laugh at 
you. If ye be nae pleased wi’ thae claes, I sall lay out your waddin’ 
suit, an’ if ye will ha’e a horse to ride on, I sall lay a plaid on the 
cow’s back, an’ set ye on her, for good sooth neither you nor I ever 
had a better.’ 

At this the new Robin Roole lost all patience, and flying over the 
bed in his shirt, he laid hold of a rod and began beating the females 
without mercy, cursing and blaspheming in a frightful manner. At 
the first Nanny Simson and her daughter Aily screamed and ran to 
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the door, but seemg no other resource, they were obliged to turn 
and close with him, and a sound drubbing they did give him, forcing 
him again to lie down in bed, while Aily stood over him with a good 
rung, by the weight of which she kept him in complete subjection. 

Whilst the new Robin Roole lay in this state of tribulation, there 
comes a servant to the door on a foaming steed, and asked if Robin 
was at home. On being answered by Nanny in the affirmative, he 
said Robin was wanted on the instant at the Hall, for that the laird 
was either dead or in a trance, and they wanted Robin to pray over 
him. 

‘Ye had better let him be as he is, friend, said Nanny; ‘for our 
goodman was in a trance too, an’ is come out o’t as mad as a mire 
snipe, an’ will insist on it that he is laird himsel’.’ 

‘Hilloa, Thomas!’ shouted the new Robin Roole. ‘Come hither! 
Come hither, I say, for I am here, and neither dead nor in a trance; 
but confined here by witches, and maltreated and beat to a jelly! 
Come hither and bear witness to these harpies that I am your master!’ 

Thomas, judging from the language, that it really was his master, 
rushed up the house to the bed where the maniac was lying, and saw 
there the identical person of old Robin Roole, and Aily standing 
over him with a rung, lending him always the other lounder, at which 
he bellowed and raged most furiously. Thomas lamented the 
condition of the old man sincerely, and entreated his daughter to 
hold her hand; but she represented to him steadily the necessity 
there was of keeping her father under control, till they saw if his 
paroxysm would subside. All this only increased the fury of the 
sufferer, and caused him to express himself in terms so unadvised 
and outrageous, that they dreaded his wits were gone for ever. 

But, in the mean time, the disembodied soul that had formerly 
animated Robin Roole, and had all this time kept its station above 
his homely clothes on the top of the meal chest, had its eyes opened 
to the true state of affairs, which it never had before, although a 
professed and cherished tenet of its belief, namely, ‘that the body 
was a mere frame, and that the soul of man was all and all’ That 
soul, I say, perceiving exactly how affairs stood, lost no more time in 
winging its way over hill and valley to the lordly mansion of 
Gillianbrae, where it at once entered into its new habitation. 

From this time, it will be apparent to every one that the shepherd 
became the laird and the laird the shepherd. In the eyes of the whole 
world the men remained the same as they had been, but their own 
feelings told them the reverse. Robin had made a good change indeed, 
for he now inhabited a young and healthy body, and a large estate, 
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and had all the religious and virtuous feelings which he formerly 
possessed. The laird, on the other hand, had got an old and frail 
frame, the possession of one cow and forty sheep, an old wrinkled 
wife and stout buxom daughter, with every thing equally homely. 
And then, how the poor man raved, and raged, and threatened! But 
it availed not, there he was, and condemned to remain; and the first 
thing that brought him somewhat to reason was the showing him his 
own likeness in Aily’s looking-glass; that brought his confused vision 
to his mind of having died and been ordered by a heavenly messenger 
to take possession of another frame. He found the matter beyond 
his comprehension, but perceiving that some extraordinary change 
had taken place, he went to bed and wept bitterly. 

But the astonishment that reigned at Gilianbrae was now beyond 
all description. All the extravagant speculations in improvement were 
laid aside at once, save a few that it was absolutely necessary to 
finish; one hundred and forty workmen and artificers were paid off 
in one day. The old farmers were all restored to their farms, and 
things went on exactly as they had done in the days of the former 
laird. But, moreover, the new laird, as we may well call him, not only 
went to church every Sunday, but called his family together every 
evening to prayers. Never was there such a reformation seen in 
man, and every virtuous person on the estate was cherished and 
rendered happy. 

Far different were matters at the cottage of Hawkburn, where the 
new Robin Roole continued perverse and obstreperous as ever, and 
would not suffer his old wife or daughter to come near him, until it 
was determined to send him to a madhouse, the knowledge of which 
tended to keep him a little quiet. He tried several times to escape 
from the cottage, but was always brought back by force. At length he 
did escape, and Nanny and Aily, being glad to get quit of him, let him 
go. His plan was to commence a lawsuit instantly, for the recovery of 
his estate, but having no funds but such as belonged to the former 
Robin Roole, he felt himself much embarrassed, and everybody 
laughed at his proposed suit. A country attorney at last perceiving 
something that he deemed tangible in the case, commenced a lawsuit, 
and certainly a more curious one never came before a judge. The 
new laird was quite sensible that he was Robin Roole, but, having 
no control over the change, he made no appearance for himself 
whatever, leaving the whole affair to witnesses. His agent brought in 
seventy witnesses, who deponed that he was bona-fide William 
Marsden, the laird of Gillianbrae, and that they had known him 
personally from the time he was born. 
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When the evidence for the laird was closed, the judge, Sir Robert 
Ruthven, laughed at the attorney and his client for their absurdity in 
setting up a claim on a gentleman’s property whose right no one 
seemed to doubt. The plea raised on that side was, that some 
extraordinary alteration had taken place in the claimant’s person, 
owing, without doubt, to the exercise of some spell; but he challenged 
an examination with regard to his education, and all the secrets of 
his youth, of which he defied the possessor of the land to answer 
one. The first man examined was the schoolmaster who had educated 
the young laird of Gilhanbrae. The dominie denied him at once, 
making oath that the man never was at his school; but when the old 
shepherd began to examine him if he did not remember this thing 
and the other thing that happened at his school, mentioning about a 
hundred instances, the truth of which he was obliged to admit, then 
indeed the dominie was overwhelmed with wonder, and looked as if 
he would have sunk down through the earth. “There is some 
necromancy, without all doubt, in this matter,’ said the dominie. 

‘Say then, on your oath, was this man at your school or not?” said 
the judge. 

‘No, my lord, Sir Robert, that man never was at my school in 
person, said the dommie; ‘but his angel must have been there, else 
he never could have known these things.’ 

The shepherd then asked the man of letters to examine him in his 
Latin exercises, all of which he answered correctly, and in the same 
manner as he was wont; and then he requested most earnestly that 
the present possessor of his lands might be examined on these topics, 
to every one of which he defied him to give any answer. But the 
present laird had more sense; he kept out of the way and let his 
counsel answer for him. 

There was only one other old hind’s answers that proved a little 
staggering, though nowise conclusive. The following is a literal copy, 
taken from Winkworth’s Feudal Evidences. His name was John 
Oliver; he said he was born in the town of Castleton, but what year 
he could not tell. 

‘How long have you been acquainted with the pursuer, this old 
shepherd?’ 

‘Aboon thretty year.’ 

‘And how long with the present proprietor of Gillianbrae?” 

‘Ever sin’ he was born.’ 

‘And do they appear personally to be the same men that ever they 
were?’ 

‘Yes, in a’ outward appearance they do. But in troth and deed they 
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seem to ha’e niffered minds.’ 

‘Explain what you mean? What is it to niffer?’ 

‘It’s to coup like.’ 

‘Tt is to exchange or make an excambion, my lord,’ said the counsel. 

‘So it is then your opinion, John, that this man, although he bears 
the exact personal likeness to your old friend Robin Roole, yet he 
has the laird’s qualities of mind, and vice versa. That is, the laird has 
the same appearance as before, but his mind is modelled on what 
the shepherd’s formerly was?” 

‘Yes, preceesely sae.’ 

‘Now, what are your reasons for such a supposition? It is 
impossible to prove that these inherent qualities have undergone 
any change?” 

‘It is as easy to prove it, my lord, as to prove that the sun shines. 
Will you desire that auld-looking chap there to sit down on his knees 
and pray for us.’ 

‘Shepherd, the witness desires that you will kneel and pray for the 
court?’ 

‘That is what I could not attempt, my lord, as I never prayed a 
prayer in all my life.’ 

‘There’s for you now! I tauld you how it was! This man canna 
pray a single word. And here is our present laird, why, he prays 
e’enin’ an’ mornin’, and that in the very words and sentiments that 
Robin Roole used to express.’ 

Sir Robert said, that after the conclusive evidence which had been 
produced as to the identity of the present holder of the land, he could 
never take it from him and give it to another, because that other had 
learned some scraps of Latin, some secrets of a school, and pretended 
that he could not pray. Finally, the old shepherd was cast in his suit, 
and finding that he had no other resource but in the lenity and 
kindness of his master, he learned to walk softly and live decently, 
and in a few years afterwards died a humble and repentant sinner, 
blessing God for the miraculous change wrought upon him. 

The soul of Robin Roole, having got possession of a young and 
healthy frame, lived long, happy, and respected, doing good to all, as 
far as lay in his power, by the name and bearing of William Marsden 
of Gillianbrae. He cherished his former wife, and raised all his family 
of the Rooles to wealth and distinction, but neither his wife nor 
daughter would ever acknowledge him in any capacity, save as a 
master and benefactor. They still clung to the old stock, and put on 
mournings when he died. 


When the laird was on his deathbed, after having by a legal deed 
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settled his whole property on the Rooles, he told the parson, who 
attended him, that he had then existed in this life, and in this world, 


1 @ hundred and forty-three years; that he had experienced both poverty 
_ and riches, even the extremes of both; and that, after all, the poor 


man’s life was the happiest. Let no man then, from this date forward, 
suppose that the soul is an existence subordinate to the corporeal 
functions, or dispute its self-existent qualities either with or without 
a frame of flesh and blood. 


The Magic Mirror 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


ONCE on a time, as I heard tell, 
But day and date I know not well, 
Perchance it happ’d in ages past, 
Perhaps the week before the last; 
But this you still may keep in view, 5 
The tale, like all my tales, is true; 
Three doughty carles, grown grey with age, 
Wandering life’s weary pilgrimage, 
Forgather’d once by tryste upon 
The eastern Eildon’s lovely cone. 10 
One was a seer of mighty note, 
Scarce second to great Michael Scott, 
A sage of most capacious mind, 
Could read the thoughts of human kind, 
By merely looking in their faces, 15 
And mimicking their sly grimaces, 
And thus their onward course could view, 
And all through life that would ensue. 
But what no man could have divined, 
He could hold converse with the wind, 20 
In language undisguised and plain, 
And the wind answered him again. 
A passing voice the word would say, 
Then die upon the breeze away; 
Again, again, in accents weak, 25 
That passing voice the word would speak, 
While listeners stood in dread surprise, 
With bristling hair and staring eyes. 
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In sooth, he was a wondrous being, 
All changes, all events foreseeing, 
Was surly, sullen, sought and dreaded, 
Railed at, yet reverenced, heard and heeded. 
Was stiled THE PROPHET, but his name 
Was whisper’d to be Albert Graham, 
And his descent was said to be 
Of ancient noble pedigree. 
Well, our three carles with one consent 
To the green cone of Eildon went,— 
A hill for weirdly deeds renown’d, 
With ancient camp of Roman crown’d, 
And noted for its glorious view 
From Lammer Law to Cheviot blue, 
And from the Liddels mountains green 
To cliffs that frown round dark Loch Skene, 
With vales between all dappled over 
With farms, with field, and greenwood cover; 
With many a tower of feudal glory, 
And many a fane in ruins hoary; 
With many a stream of classic name, 
And many a field of warlike fame; 
With frowning fell, and forest river, 
And Abbotsford, renown’d for ever. 
O, Eildon, I have often sped 
‘To many a mountain’s lofty head; 
But such a scene as seen from thee 
Mine eyes again shall never see. 
There, on a green and lonely sward, 
Our three old sages sat prepared, 
The one to shew, the rest to see, 
Some strange events that were to be. 
“Cover your faces with a veil,” 
Said Graham, with visage deadly pale, 
“For spirits of the western clime 
Will pass while noon is in her prime, 
And I must ask them to portend 
How this disgraceful work will end.” 
Old John and Samuel did his bidding, 
Those elemental spirits dreading. 
They cower’d them down, and listening lay, 
What that unearthly voice would say. 
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Albert, bareheaded, stood alone, 
And, in a mild entreating tone, 
Called, “Spirit sweet, spirit kind, 
Spirit of the westland wind, 
Thou hast seen with sorrow great 75 
What is passing in the state, 
How on ruin’s brink we quiver, 
Breeding strife that cease can never. 
‘Tell me, spirit, if you may, 
How will end this brutal fray?” 80 


VOICE. 
“O! Albert Graham 
Of magic fame, 

I may not, cannot tell for shame! 
Since now the LION bows his head, 
That all the herd may thereon tread, 85 
What’s to be hoped but discord dire, 
With burning, arming, blood, and fire?— 
I may not tell what is to be, 
There lies a mirror, look and see.” 

Then a sweet voice was heard to wail 90 
Away, away, upon the gale, 
Singing a lay of rueful tone, 
O’er glories that were past and gone. 

Then Sam and John, who panting lay, 
Askd if the spirit was away; 95 
And raised their heads out of the den, 
Two frighten’d and bewilder’d men. 

Says John, “Tis awful thus to hear 
The words of spirits passing near, 
And know that all the earth is crowded 100 
With beings in their air-veils shrouded. 
And then to think that night and day 
They hear each sinful word we say, 
And see each wild and wicked deed, 
Though vice in darkness veils her head; 105 
Deeds unacknowledged and unshriven, 
Lord, what a world it is we live in!”— 

“Hold, friend,” says Albert, “if you please, 
I’ll shew you things more strange than these; 
More selfish, false, and void of shame, 110 
Than aught your simple heart could frame. 
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Here is a magic mirror, given 

By that sweet journeyer of the heaven; 
Come, let us look, for well I see, 
There is ere long some fun to be.” 

They look’d, and saw by magic light, 

But scarce gave credit to their sight, 

A scene of such vile cozenage 

As gave small credit to the age; 

All the low beasts of vulgar den, 

From pinfold puddle and boor’s pen, 
Ranged round the royal Lion’s head, 
And baying him without remeed. 

He answer’d all with placid bow, 

But dark suspicion on his brow, 

Brooded like storm in Polar way, 

Or thunder-cloud on summer day; 

How could it else? When there was swaying, 
The Donkey with its endless braying; 
The Monkey with its motions prim, 

The Ban-dog with his visage grim; 

The Fox, the Foulmart, and the Martin, 
And beasts whose species was uncertain, 
Queer grinning, pluffy, dumpy doodles— 
A set of awkward backward noodles, 
Renown’d for nought but empty bounces, 
A large fraternity of dunces, 

Weak, heartless, greedy, stupid, cold, 
Save Coulterneb, the brave and bold, 
Who, with a Broom of evergreen, 

Swept the large hall of justice clean. 

But they mark’d one they knew full well, 
Who (though his name they would not tell) 
Was weaving an entangling web 

For the redoubted Coulterneb. 

The old lords of the forest reign, 
Who long had barter’d toil and pain 
On fields of death, on land and wave, 
The Lion’s lordly sway to save, 

Were now obliged to stand aloof, 
Kick’d by plebeian vulgar hoof. 

The first that ventur’d to admonish, 

And the low vulgar herd astonish, 
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Was Peeler, a most noble fellow, 
A hound well train’d, well mouth’d, and mellow; 155 
He open’d on that menzie gulling, 
And set their wits a heather-pulling. 
Whene’er they heard his yowl o’ nights, 
They skulkit underneath their rights. 
A Tiger, a most noble beast, 160 
Who once was netted in the East, 
But made a brisk and bold Assaye 
To open his resistless way 
To deeds which never were outdone 
Beneath the heaven’s own blessed sun; 165 
He on the herd lookd grim as death, 
But more in pity than in wrath; 
Yet there was something in his mien, 
A language strong, not heard, but seen. 
A brave young Foxhound of the north, 170 
Conscious of loyalty and worth, 
Dash’d in amid the servile group, 
And ope’d with an unpractised whoop; 
The leaders of the crew cry’d Hark!— 
And sure it was a harrier’s bark. 175 
But the young Foxhound cast a look 
Which the canalzie could not brook; 
It told, in language firm and staid, 
Stronger than words were ever said, 
In terms that left no room for doubt, 180 
“Small deer, beware what you're about; 
For if I’m forced to come again, 
With all my motley Border train 
Of bloodhounds, collies, ratches, harriers, 
And all my breeds of Dinmont terriers, 185 
By my forefather’s ghost, I vow, 
(A brave bloodhound both stanch and true,) 
That I’ll make ghosts—this oath rely on, 
Of all who dare abuse our LION. 
I at the Lion’s bugle-horn, 190 
With echoes brave will wake the morn, 
And trace the sneaking robber’s trail 
To his vile den of dens the wale: 
If I yowff but ‘A BELLANDINE!’ 
On one old heathery hill of mine, 195 
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"Twill make the herds, with tails on riggings, 

To burrow in their ten-pound biggings. 

Poor barking puppies! all is lost, 

If such as you must rule the roast.’— 
“Bow-wow! Bow-wow!” with dreadful blarier, 

Cried an outrageous Scottish Terrier, 

“Well yowff'd, my lord! That note again, 

We'll scatter the poor servile train, 

Like chaff before the tempest free, 

That revels down by Fernilee; 

T'll ferret out in sad surprisal, 

Each fulmart, badger, cat, and weazel, 

From hole, from howf, from den and dingle;” 

That terrier'sname wast Stein wet. 
“Yell!” quoth a hound of Highland breed, 

A fierce and dangerous chap indeed. 

“Take courage, all ye brave and loyal, 

Before they snool our LION Royal, 

Scotland shall join in one accordance. 

By all the blood of all the **"*"*"*"*, 

We'll prove the ready executioners 

Of all those cursed revolutioners.” 
Another fiery northern Dragon 

Came raging on them like a Pagan, 

A Lurcher of a deadly hue, 

A hawk nose, and a noble flew; 

A brow of brass and tongue untiring, 

A head as hard as Swedish iron, 

He bay’d the bevy fierce and furious, 

Who skulk’d, and call’d the ratch injurious, 

Vowing his pockets had been hansel’d, 

That Lurcher’s namienwas eh ee, 
A great bull Raven came in view, 

Soaring above the sordid crew; 

A Croaker of prodigious sway, 

A black sight to the base array, 

Who raised a yell of fright together, 

And cower’d beneath the glossy feather, 

Crying, “He comes on pinions spread, 

‘To pick the eyne from every head, 

And with our flesh and blood to cram him. 

He comes! he comes! The devil d— him!” 
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The Raven, soaring, eyed his prey, 
Then hover'’d nigh, to their dismay; 
The Cuddy scowl’d with look askance, 240 
The Otter hid his head at once, 
The Badger crept beneath the tree, 
The Tikes and Curs of low degree, 
Whene’er that Raven gave a croak, 
View’d it as far beyond a joke: 245 
They took their tails between their thighs, 
And hung their heads in woful guise, 
For well they knew that note of strife 
Forespoke some mangy mongrel’s life. 
The Raven spied, squatted to earth, 250 
A tailor’s messan, sent from *****, 
A yelping, gabbling, glowring creature, 
A dandy dapper dwarf of nature, 
A thing so vain and self-conceited 
Was never in this world created; 255 
But at the Croaker’s lordly note, 
He felt his talons in his throat, 
And cower’d him down among the cloots 
Of other office-bearing brutes. 
Down came the Raven with a swoop, 260 
And note like Indian’s battle whoop, 
Down on the Messan came he plump, 
And seized the creature by the rump— 
Toss’d him, and shook him, cowed him, awed him, 
And like a very dishclout taw’d him, 265 
Then soared again into the air, 
Deaved by the yammer and the blare, 
The babble, and the yaff incessant, 
Of that bit quibbling-quabbling Messant. 
The Raven took the writhing beast 270 
And tore the pluck out of his breast, 
Making of that a glorious feast; 
Then bore away unto the north 
Toward the Messan’s native Forth, 
And pick’d his bones upon Inch-Peffery— 275 
That Messan’s name was “°F ***rr*, 
It might be deem’d against the law 
To tell all our three sages saw, 
And in Dunedin breed a squabble; 
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For Maga’s jokes are actionable. 280 
In short, they saw the throne abused, 

And rank confusion worse confused; 

All peace and order set to jar— 

In every corner roaring war; 

The din of rude plebeian strife— 285 
War to the throat and to the knife; 

And all for—what the age disgraces— 

That some few knaves might keep their places, 

To sponge and grub for sordid pelf, 

Nothing in view but self! self! self! 290 
Old Albert wept the scene to see, 

The tear-drops trickled on his knee, 

And, in despair at coming evil, 

He tossed the Muror to the devil. 


Gilfillan of Leith 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


Y'll tell you a story as I have done many one 
For the sake of the rhymes which were ne’er used by any one 
‘To show you our language’s bold capabilities 
With its ’ables its “nesses its ’ations and ‘ilities 
The bathos sublime of our genuine latinity 5 
A theme of whose beauties I claim the virginity 
My story I take from the German of Klieth 
"Tis of one Gilfillan a Merchant of Leith 
Gilfillan of Leith was a merchant renowned 
A man of great caution, and wisdom profound 10 
And still his good fortune kept pace with good sense 
For during the wars he made treasure immense 
In all the great towns from the Elbe to the Maine 
By eastward and southward and westward again 
Gilfillan had thousands of good money due i" 
He said it himself so it must have been true 
For truth as for caution a good name he bore 
But the man’s living still so I shall not say more 
Gilfillan oft said to himself “I must go 
And do my own business come well or come wo 20 


That old debt of Winkworth’s and many beside 
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Will ne’er be recovered if here I abide 
But I'll not tell my wife else a pule there will be 
About the dread danger of crossing the sea 
And bodings and dreams and a deal of uneasiness 
O women are terrible drawbacks on business!” 
But how was Gilfillan astonished one day 
When his wife as he wakened thus to him did say 
“Heaven guard us Gilfillan! I’ve had such a dream! 
Some judgement awaits you or danger extreme 
I dreamed you had left me pursuant of gain 
Had ventured afar on a wild stormy main 
Then journeyed away on a desolate track 
So loaden with treasure you scarcely could walk 
I saw you betrayed by a debtor and knave 
And a gin for you laid from which man could not save 
When a ghost from the grave in its mar’d winding sheet 
Arose and adjured you to make your retreat 
[To] speed you away and return again never 
Else your life and your fortune you’d forfeit for ever 
And yes O Gilfillan I saw you come back 
So loaden with gold that you scarcely could walk 
I saw you betrayed and when flying away 
To a hole where the corpses of murdered men lay 
You were seized with rejoicings below a mill-wheel 
I saw you bound hard with your neck to your heel 
And a bloody sword drawn—But I woke with a scream 
Gilfillan! Gilfillan! come read me my dream” 
“Then Mrs Gilfillan I read you to rise 
And learn such vagaries of sleep to despise 
For me of all things of creation I deem 
That the far most absurd is an old woman’s dream 
To me it is like an emetic or dizziness 
Oh women are terrible drawbacks on business! 
Yet too true it is that abroad I must go 
To save my own credit come well or come wo” 
Gilfillan was forced to bear things with a high hand 
So the packing and crying are all gotten byehand 
He hies him on shipboard and bears away gladly 
Adown ‘tween Inch-Keith and long town of Kirkaldy 
The East nook of Fife and the far Isle of May 
He leaves them behind and he bounds him away 
For mountains of emerald that thunder and seeth 
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Far liker a sea-bird than merchant of Leith 
To bear the ship’s rolling took patience uncommon 65 
Twas worse than the tears or the tongue of a woman 
Severe were the throes that he bore in his hammock 
But then the sea-sickness was good for the stomach 
And then there was business and credit before 
And money to gather a countless gillore 70 
So he bore all with patience though pummelling with death 
And liker a ghost than a merchant of Leith 
In Hamburgh he asked at each fair trading dealer 
How things stood with Winkworth?—There had been a failure 
A sort of give up—But a great deal of doubt was 75 
They all shook their heads—And they did not know how ’twas 
He either was robbed or had buried his treasure 
And lived in a hold ’twixt the Elbe and the Weser 
Within a deep forest mid ban-dogs a baying 
There were strange things adoing and strange things a saying 80 
In short to be plain and speak to the letter 
The less that folks had ado with him the better 
“Why sirs” said Gilfillan “He was a civilian 
A merchant an agent a man worth a million 
And still through all Scotland his bills are indorsible 85 
Why broken sir?—stop’d sir? The thing is impossible 
If so be the case as forbid it should be 
It may chance.to be thousands short-coming to me 
But see him I must and without all delay 
Though he were a hundred miles out of my way” 90 
Away went Gilfillan still blaming—reflecting 
But all the way long he kept steadily collecting 
And asking the way at each one whom he saw where 
There dwelt such a man as one Winkworth a lawyer 
At length at an inn on the verge of the forest 95 
He asked for a guide when his need was the sorest 
A guide soon was got but the knave would take nothing less 
Than a ducat of gold to the castle of Krackthingless 
They winded and winded a path most unnatural 
The lines twixt the windings seemed almost collateral 100 
“Why guide” says Gilfillan “My horse is in lather 
And yet it appears that we never get farther 
But backwards and forwards you lead me as furtherless 
As the children of Israel langsyne in the wilderness 
Me thinks we'll be hatless and wigless and clothingless 105 
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Before we arrive at this castle of Krackthingless” 
“Sir keep a good heart” said the guide “And prepare 
For a hearty good welcome when once you get there 
No sight to the Lawyer gives half the delight 
As the face of a friend to chat over the night 110 
Especially one of experience and knowledge 
Who once was a chum of his out at the Colledge 
Oh you'll chat and you'll laugh and you'll bargain and drink 
[about 
Till you'll not get off so soon as you think about” 
Late late in the night to the castle they came 115 
Mid baying of blood-hounds and ban-dogs of game 
A warder gave challenge and asked who came nigh 
“Gilfillan of Leith” was the ready reply 
The merchant alighted and stroked down his steed 
His guide dissapeared with unspeakable speed 120 
And there stood Gilfillan in very bad humour 
As judging he was but a welcomeless comer 
The lights moved about in the castle with speed 
Still there stood Gilfillan and there stood his steed 
Till patience such rudeness no more could stand under 125 
The gate was at length unbolted in thunder 
Gilfillan announced with his face in a flame 
And there he found Winkworth his sons and his dame 
Good heavens what a difference! What pompous barbarians 
While all their fair words and their looks were at variance 130 
Their words were the fairest that ever were spoken 
Their looks were the darkest that ever gave token 
Of malice prepense of the savagest kind 
And all the base passions that cumber the mind 
Gilfillan’s true heart felt oppress’d and forlorn 135 
In a way he ne’er felt since the day he was born 
He went to his bed but no sleep could he find 
A tremor unbidden o’erpowered his mind 
And though no occassion for terror appeared 
That terror itself was the thing that he feared 140 
For well knew Gilfillan it could not be groundless 
That all was not seen in the world around us 
That many dispenses a man may encounter 
And many communions he cannot account for 
He turned him and turned him in langour extreme 145 
He thought of his wife and he thought of her dream 
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And creeping along to his heart as unwilling 
He felt some soft feelings for Mrs Gilfillan 
He turned once again his mind deep in abasement 
The moon shed her pale light afar through the casement 
And there he beheld in the night’s stillest season 
An object that nearly deprived him of reason 
A ghost in its winding-sheet mar’d and unfeatured 
A thing elemental of body concreted 
Its hand was upraised as about to declaim 
And round its pale brow was a halo of flame 
A thin lambent light like a coronet wreath 
And its dead eyes were fixed on the merchant of Leith 
“Gilfillan! Gilfillan!” the spectre exclaimed 
Then half in a whisper this warning it framed 
“Escape from this mansion. This moment depart 
A crime is arranged at which demons would start 
I am sent here by heaven at the prayer of your wife 
Gilfillan escape as you value your life 
Let no earthly motive induce you remain 
Or ever come nigh to this mansion again” 
“Then heaven assist me!” Gilfillan replied 
‘T yield to its mandates whatever betide 
And thanks to my wife ghost and more thanks to you 
I never believed she prayed any till now” 
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He leaped from: his bed and he bang’d on his small-clothes 


His flannels his girdle his doublet and all clothes 
He seized his portmanteau in tremor of mind 

His hat and his greatcoat he left them behind 

For they were disposed on a table the fact was 

Away in a lobby he knew not where that was 

His beast too poor fellow he thought on with sorrow 
And how he would further without him to morrow 
He leaped from the window and onward he ran 

A breathless a frightened and desperate man 

Away and away through the woodland he flew 
With night-cap on head without stocking or shoe 
Exertion’s last effort till dawning he spared not 

The way that he journeyed he knew not and cared not 
But there was one thought he could never dismiss 
“No dream of a woman was ever like this!” 

He came to a village that stood on a bye-way 

Not far from the castle but far from the high way 
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And seldom or never such figure as he 
Fer entered a village in high Germanye 190 
But money! What is it that money wont do 
Or where is the strait it wont bear a man through 
In Dublin they say or twas said by a wag thereat 
Though surely the metaphor’s rather exaggerate 
They say that (though owned by a dunce or buffoon) 195 
“With money a man may leap over the moon” 
But certain it is that each thing has its price 
And jockeys and courtiers are not over nice 
But this moralizing so abstract and nought about 
Leads poets by tangents they never once thought about 200 
Gilfillan all sprush and outfitted anew 
With great-coat and boots and a German chapeau 
He mounted pushed onward and thought it not tax any 
To go to the great fair at Leipsic in Saxony 
And after increasing his trade and his treasure 205 
Returned once again to the banks of the Weser 
But the more that he thought of the business at Krackthingless 
The more it appeared an adventure of nothingness 
A trick to expel him away from the bounds 
And save to a villain some thousands of pounds 210 
So at length he resolved to return through Hanover 
And send for the Lawyer and question him over 
For Gilfillan accounted him craven and no man 
Who would yield up his rights for the dream of a woman 
And though its fulfilment had frightened him badly 215 
What way to account for it puzzled him sadly 
He went by Leibnan and the city of Bremen 
Then rode for a wild town I think he called Zemen 
Or something like that it sounded in telling o’t 
But not having German I don’t know the spelling o’t 220 
He past next the castle. But night once more fell 
And a guide was procured who the country knew well 
And though to the Merchant no man there was known 
He knew that man’s voice as well as his own 
This made him suspicious and what was still worse 225 
They were dog’d at a distance by men and by horse 
The guide was confounded—Looked absent and jealous 
But still to his charge was attentive and zealous 
Till starting at once he looked wildly abroad 
And swore by St Paul he’d mistaken the road 230 
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Yet still he went on with the utmost provokingness 
Till lo they stood under the castle of Krackthingless 
Gilfillan was far more enraged than afraid 
At finding himself both misled and betrayed 
He pulled out a pistol for he carried two of them 235 
And told the offender at once what he’d do with him 
“Knave lead me to Zemen” cried he “ere the even-chimes 
Or I'll shoot you out through the heart ten or eleven times 
I see you're a traitor a base and a hired one 
You brought me once here when a stranger—a tired one” 240 
“Hush! Hush!” cried the guide “Sir your wrath be suspended 
Look round you and see by a troop we’re attended 
"Tis nothing for good this you may rely on 
For mercy’s sake then to the castle let’s fly in” 
“Wretch think you that terror my rage can be stifled with? 245 
Straight lead me to Zemen for I'll not be trifled with” 
“It sleets sir!—It snows sir!—Pray think better of it— 
The Lawyer’s your friend—To remain were your profit” 
Gilfillan then swore a great oath halflins into him 
And put both his pistols on cock in the meantime 250 
Away flew the traitor as swift as the wind 
Crack crack went Gilfillan’s good pistol behind 
And when the third trigger just going to pull 
Down tumbled the rogue with a roar like a bull 
The dogs round the castle kept barking and baying 255 
And lord how Gilfillan kept spurring and praying 
He rode and he spurred till the steed wondered at his fear 
And spread out his nostrils to snork in the atmosphere 
And away and away through the wilds of Hanover 
Till they came to a river and could not get over 260 
It roared like an ocean and bridge there was none 
And there on its brink stood Gilfillan alone 
He went up the river the scene still grew swarther 
‘Till he came to a mill where he could not get farther 
‘The mill seemed a waste for he ranged and he shouted 265 
But no answer came from that ruin polluted 
The storm pelted on with roar and with welter 
So he in the mill was compelled to take shelter 
His good steed he fastened in dell of the wood 
And went to the mill for evil or good 270 
But first his portmanteau in deep greenwood cover 
He hid in a brake and he covered it over 
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Then wearied and wasted and quite overworn 
He crept in the mill to repose till the morn 
He had not been long in that horrible cell 275 
Till his senses were quite overpowered by a smell 
So loaded with vapours of stifling putrescence 
As a charnel had breathed forth its spirit and essence 
And just when preparing to rise and depart 
Groans fell on his ear that chilled him to the heart 280 
He listened while scarce on his senses relying 
They seemed from a person just choking and dying 
“Is there any one here?” cried Gilfillan quite heedful 
A groan was the answer—Good lord it was dreadful 
And as he groped round for this pitiful inmate 285 
He heard some stern voices just entering within gate 
So he crept away under the inner mill-wheel 
Read on and you'll guess how Gilfillan would feel 
Ten robbers came in and the Lawyer was one 
They struck up a light and they buried a man 290 
With laughing and cursing and careless beseeming 
A man newly murdered his life-blood a streaming 
They heaved up a board and they tumbled him in 
A groan from beneath told that life was within 
“Faith that’s the young Dane in a sad priminer 295 
He’s safe enough there let him groan till he tire” 
Said one “Now this last is from Leipsic the tenth 
And all we have gathered will scarce count the length 
Of two thousand zechins—Had we got in thrall 
That cursed Scottish merchant he was worth them all” —_.300 
“Them all!” cried the Lawyer with voice greatly troubled 
“Aye that you may say and twenty times doubled 
Yet I have good guides round the forest the brink of 
And if he escape us ’tis more than I think of 
Old reptile! To think that ’tis his resolution 305 
To make in my castle a low execution 
I'd give a round thousand this night for the killing 
Of that curs’d old world’s worm Gabriel Gilfillan” 
“There spoke a hell-hound. A sad limb of the deil 
Oh could I escape by the outer mill-wheel” 310 
Thought Gabriel “For life it is worth the essaying” 
But still he kept quiet and inwardly praying 
O never was nature so crushed underneath 
Dismay and despair as the Merchant's of Leith 
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The ruffians kept bouzing and loudly blaspheming 315 
And talking of murder as thing most beseeming 
Till in came a watcher with terror confounded 
Saying “Masters I fear we’re by soldiers surrounded 
For stragglers of horsemen around the wood hover 
All mounted and helmed like the troops of Hanover 320 
But the rich Scottish merchant is hereabouts hiding 
For I saw him pass by me in very good guiding 
And his brave horse is fastened and feeding close by us 
So either he’s hid here or else very nigh us.” 

“Be that then our first concern. Hey for the slaughter! 325 
For Hanover’s horsemen we’ll think of them after” 
Cried Winkworth and instantly locked the mill-door 
Then ran with a light every hole to explore 
They sought the mill-hopper the trough and the den 
And even the pit down amongst the dead men 330 
At length poor Gilfillan as flat as a deal 
They found squatted under the inner mill-wheel 
Then—“Hurrah for good forturne! Hurrah for the death!” 
And “Hurrah for the bags of the Merchant of Leith!” 

Invain did Gilfillan implore and appeal 335 
The heart of the Lawyer was harder than steel 
They laughed at his speeches and turned them to fun 
But the bags were a wanting what was to be done 
Their threats and their promises all were invain 
Invain did they show him the heaps of the slain 340 
Gilfillan percieved that for better or worse 
Nought earthly could save him but saving his purse 

“Excuse me” said he “if I mean to preserve it 
And give it to some who may better deserve it 
My life you may take if to you ’tis of worth 345 
My money you never shall finger on earth 
But set me to Bremen or Hamburgh’s bounds 
And there I will pay you a thousand good pounds 
And that’s fully more than my life’s worth to you 
You know in my dealings I’m faithful and true 350 
And [ll cancel your debt which is three thousand more 
As losing a bargain I ne’er made before” 

This caused them consult. But his death was decreed 
They bound him with cords with his feet to his head 
They pummelled they kicked him and bade him prepare 355 
‘To he with the rest of the folks from the fair 
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Gilfillan was firm. At their malice he smiled 
He nothing divulged—neither groaned nor reviled 
Nor yielded an inch to their threats and immanity 
But tried a fair bargain with perfect serenity 360 
Saying “Pray do your worst then and prove my endurance 
I know my life’s value and paid the insurance 
Good four thousand pounds for my life I will pay 
But not one Scots farthing for taking ’t away 
"Tis a main losing bargain and vastly unfair 365 
But vengeance will follow’t—some comfort is there” 
Just then a slight tap-tap came to the mill door 
The Lawyer he opened expecting some more 
Rich victims of traders misled from their way 
But straight in one moment there rushed to the fray 370 
The Hanover troopers to work them annoy 
Who bound all the Robbers and shouted for joy 
They loosed brave Gilfillan but could not forbear 
From laughing at one in such abject despair 
Firm tied neck and heel and the pit standing open 375 
To which he was ready each moment to pop in 
However he owned that that gallant array 
Was one of those profits which fall in men’s way 
In view of the corpses in that horrid den 
Too dread for description astonished the men 380 
They seized every soul at the castle betimes 
And led them to Bremen to die for their crimes 
Gilfillan he followed and saw them put down 
And just from the scaffold ere Winkworth was thrown 
He made up unto him without all dismay 385 
And told him whatever some people might say 
There was nought like fair dealing to stand the long day 
The Lawyer’s huge wealth was transferred to the state 
But Gilfillan hung on for his claims they were great 
And all were allowed then a proud man was he 390 
Such end to the business ne’er hoping to see 
Said he “My wife’s dream was a true and a strange one 
But why should the dream of a woman e’er change one 
For had I remained—As my own fears bespoke it 
Here’s four thousand pounds had ne’er entered my pocket 395 
So still I must say as I often have said 
That women are terrible drawbacks on trade 
Yet haply a husband might not be unwise 
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In straits and in doubts with his wife to advise” 
When all had been paid on that fortunate day 400 
And just as Gilfillan was going away 
A tall ghastly trooper step’d up to his side 
Held out his hand to him and wished a good ride 
Says he “Honest Merchant you once saved my life 
When a prisoner in Scotland induced by your wife 405 
But you did it most nobly which here I avow 
I have saved your life twice so I’m even with you now 
Though joined with the robbers—I knew you—"Iwas I 
Who came as a ghost and compelled you to fly 
By no other mode could I counsel your flight 410 
Than to pass as a ghost through the castle by night 
And when I beheld you ensnared once again 
I rode for the guards and I followed amain 
You know all the rest—-Now although a great villain 
Pray give my kind love to good Mrs Gilfillan” 415 
“Aye aye!” said Gilfillan as homeward [he] trotted 
“Those singular anomalies ought to be jotted 
For sooth after all it would rather appear 
That women than men are to heaven more dear 
And hold some comunions with beings sublime 420 
To act as our guardian angels through time 
What wonderful creatures! Though viewed as a wonted bore 
There’s something about them that can’t be accounted for” 


Lyttil Pynkie 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


Lytrit PYNKIE caime to Kilbogye yett, 
It wals on ane hallow-day; 

And the ladye babyis with her mette, 
‘To heirre quhat sho wolde say. 


For Pynkie wals the lyttilest bairne, 5 
That evir dancit on the greinne; 

And Pynkie wals the bonnyest thynge 
That evir on yirthe wals seinne. 


Mir faice wals caste in beautye’s molde, 
And ower hir browe abone 10 
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Air hayre wals lyke the streemys of golde 
That tinssillis from the mone. 


The smyle that playit upon hir faice 
Wals comely to be seene, 

And the bonnye blue that dyit the hevin 15 
Wals nevir lyke Pynkie’s eeyne. 


Thre spannis from heelle to heidde sho stode 
But all so meitte to se, 

No mayden in hir myldest mode 
Ane lovelier forme colde bee. 20 


5 


Quhaevir lokit at hir ane spaice, 
Colde nevir calle to mynde 

That she possessit not fraime and graice 
Of stateliest womankynde. 


The Baronne caime forth to the greene, 25 
And hee toke hir be the hande: 

“Lyttil Pynkie, you are welcome heiurre, 
The flower of fayre Scotlande. 


“You are welcome to myne bowris, Pynkie, 

And to myne hallis so gaye, 30 
And you shalle be myne lammie deirre, 

And I'll fondle you nychte and daye.” 


“Och, no! Och, no! myne owne gode lorde, 
For that wolde bee ane synne; 

For if you toye or melle with me, 35 
To hevin you'll nevir wynne.” 


“But I will taike myne chaunce, Pynkie, 
For lofe is sore to thole; 
The joie of maydenis leifu’ charmis 
Can nevir stayne the soule.” 40 


“Better to thole than wynne the goale, 
Quhare pryze is nonne before; 

The man quha wynnis myne lofe and mee, 
Will nevir knowe mayden more. 


“But I will syng ane sang to you, 45 
And daunce ane fairye quheille, 

Till you and all youre bonny may bairnis 
Can daunce it wonder weille.” 
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Were I to telle Lyttil Pynkie’s sang, 

It mighte doo muckle ill; 50 
For it wals not fraimit of yirthly wordis, 

Though it soundit sweitte and shrill. 


But aye the owerworde of the sang 
Which ladyis lernit to syng, 
Wals, “Rounde and rounde, and sevin tymis rounde, 55 
The elfynis fairye ryng!” 
The firste moove that Lyttil Pynkie maide, 
Wals gentil, softe, and sweitte; 
But the seconde rounde Lyttil Pynkie maide, 
Theye colde not kenne hir feitte. 60 


The thrydde rounde that Lyttil Pynkie maide, 
Sho shymmerit als lycht and gaye 
Als dauncyng of the wiry lychtis 


On warme and sonnye daye. 


And aye sho sang, with twyrle and spang, 65 
Arounde them on the playne, 

Quhille hir feitte theye shymmerit abone theyre hedis, 
Then kyssit the swairde agayne. 


Then the Baronne hee begoude to bobbe, 

No longer colde hee stande, 70 
And his lyttil maydenis in ane ryng 

‘Theye joynit him hande to hande. 


And rounde and rounde, and faster rounde, 
The fairye ryng theye flewe; 
And aye the langer that theye daunsit, 75 
The madder on fonne theye grewe. 
And Lyttil Pynkie in the middis 
Bobbyt lyke ane flee in Maye, 
And everilk spryng Lyttil Pynkie gaif, 
The Baronne he cryit “Hurraye!” 80 


And rounde and rounde the fairye ryng 
They lyltit and they sang, 

And rounde and rounde the fairye ryng 
They caiperit and they flang; 


Quhille the Baronne hee begoude to gaspe, 85 
And his eeyne sette in his heidde; 
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Hee colde not dragg ane oder lymbe, 
So neirlye hee wals deidde, 

And downe he felle upon the playne, 
Prone lyke ane forme of leidde. 


But aye quhan Pynkie made ane spryng 
Betweinne him and the daye, 

Hee maide a paulle with handis and feitte, 
And gaif ane faynte “Hurraye!” 


Hee streikit out his lymbis in dethe, 
Unpytied and unbleste; 
But “Hurraye!” it wals the ae laste sounde 


That gurglit in his breste. 


The maydis theye daunsit and caiperit on 
In madnesse and in blaime; 

For lofe or stryffe, or dethe or lyffe, 
To them wals all the saime. 


But rounde and rounde the ryng theye flewe, 
Swyfte als sevin burdis on wyng; 
Regairdyng the deidde man no more 
Than any yirthly thyng. 


The menialis gadderit rounde and sawe 
In terrour and dismaye, 

Them dauncying rounde theyre deidde fader, 
And Pynkie wals awaye. 


“Och-on, och-on,” the Chaiplyng cryit, 
“There’s some enchauntmente heirre; 
Haiste, haiste awaye, myne maydinis gaye, 

This shaimefulle course forbeirre.” 


The maidinis lefte the fairye ryng, 
And ceissit theyre lychtsome fonne, 

But theye colde not comprehende one thyng 
Of all that had beinne donne. 


The Chaiplyng ranne into the ryng 
To lifte his maisteris heidde, 

And callit on six young bordlye wychtis, 
To beirre awaye the deidde; 


Quhan Lyttil Pynkie in the myddis 
Stode lofelye als the sonne; 
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Sho sang ane staife, and dauncit it rounde, 
And all theyre grieffe wals donne. 


The Chaiplyng hee begoude to bobbe, 
And wagg his heede amayne, 

For the lyttil kymmeris lythlye lymbis 
Had veirlye turnit his brayne. 


And rounde, and rounde, the deidde Baronne, 
With caiper and with squealle, 

The Chaiplyng and his six yong menne 
Wente lyke ane spynnyng quheille. 


And ay they sang Lyttil Pynkie’s sang, 
Als loudde als they colde braye; 

But saife the burden of that sang, 
The wordis I daurna saye. 


But ay quhan Pynkie made ane ryse, 
With fitfulle fairye flyng; 
“Agayne, agayne!” the Chaiplyng cryit, 
“Weille profen, myne bonnye thyng! 
“Agayne, agayne! Agayne, agayne!” 
In maddenyng screimme cryit hee, 
“Och, let mee se that spryng agayne, 
That I of lofe maye de!” 


And rounde and rounde the deidde Baronne 
Theye flapperit and they flewe; 

And rounde and rounde the deidde Baronne 
Theye bumpyt and theye blewe 


Quhill the Chaiplyng hee begoude to gaspe 
And quhizle in the throtte, 

And downe hee felle upon the greinne 
Lyke ane greate mardel stotte. 


He streikit out his laithlye lymbis, 
His eeyne sette in his heidde, 

But “Agayne, agayne!” caime with ane ryfte, 
Quhill after hee wals deidde. 

Then all the lande togedder ranne 
To prieste and holy fryer, 

And there wals prayeris in every kirke, 
And hymnis in every quire; 
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For Lyttil Pynkie helde hir plaice 
At lordlye Kilbogye, 

And of everilk chamber in the housse 
Lyttil Pynkie keepit the ke. 


So wordis gone eiste and wordis gone weste 
From Solwaye unto the Clyde, 

And wordis gone to the greate Mass John 
That livit on Cloudan syde. 


’ 


So he is awaye to Kilbogye halle 
These lordlys maidis to saive, 
And conjure that wylde thyng away 

Into the Reidd Sea’s wave. 


Quhan he caime to Kilbogye yette 
He tirlit at the pynne, 

And quha wals so readdye als Lyttil Pynkie 
‘To ryse and let him in. 


“Bairne, I haif wordis to say to you 
On matter most sincere; 

Quhare is the countreye you caime frome, 
And quha wals it sente you heirre?” 


“I caime from ane countreye farre awaye, 
A regioune caulme and sweitte, 

For all the sternis of the milky waye 
Were farre benethe our feitt. 


“But I haif romuit this yirthlye sphere 
Some vyrgin soulis to wynne, 

Since maydis were born the slaives of love, 
Of sorrowe, and of synne. 


“By nychte and daye and glomyng graye, 
By grofe and greinwode tree; 

Oh if you kennit quhat I haif donne 
To keippe them fayre and free! 


“T haif satte upon theyre waifyng lockis 
Als daunceyng on the greinne, 

And watchit the blushes of the cheeke 
And glances of the eeyne. 


“I haif whysperit dremys into theyre eirris, 
Of all the snairis of lofe; 
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And coolit theyre yong and hopyng brestis 
With dewis distyllit abofe.” 


“But O thou wylde and wycked thyng, 
Thynk of this vyrgin bande, 

Thou’st taiken theyre fader from theyre heid, 
Theyre pastor from theyre hand.” 


“That fader wals ane man so wylde, 
Disgraice of human fraime; 

Hee keipit sevin lemanis in his halle, 
And maide it house of shaime; 

And his fat Chaiplyng—worste of alle, 
Theyre dedis I maye not naime. 


“Before ane of those maydis had blomit 
In lofely laidyhode, 

Each wold haif loste hir quhite cleethyng, 
But and her sylken snode. 


“Then blaime me not now, good Mass John, 
For workyng of this skaithe; 

It wals the mennis besettyng synne 
That tosted them to dethe. 


“But now, Mass John, I know you are 
A gude man and ane true; 

Therefore I yield my vyrgin chairge 
With plesure up to you. 


“For O there is moche for me to doo 
"Mong maydenis mylde and meike; 

Men are so wycked heire belowe, 
And wemyng are so weake. 


“But I will baith your eeyne, Mass John, 
With unguent of the skye; 

And you shall heirre with oder eirre, 
And se with oder eye. 


“And you shall se the richte and wrong, 
With soule of dredde withynne; 

Quhat habitantis you dwelle amang, 
Quhat worlde you sojourne in.” 


Sho touchit his eye, sho touchit his eirre, 
With unguent of the skye, 
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Distillit from flowris of hevinlye boweris, 
That nevir nevir die. 


Mass John hee turnit him rounde aboute, 
‘To se quhat hee colde se; 

“Quhat’s this! quhat’s this!” cryit goode Mass John, 
“Quhat hath befallen mee! 


“For outhir I am sounde asleippe, 
And in ane feirsome dreime; 

Or else ’'m deidd, and gane to hevin, 
Which raither wolde beseime. 


“For spyritis come and spyritis go, 
Of eviry shaipe and shaide, 

With ghostis and demonis not ane few, 
Sothe I am sore afrayde! 


“Quhare is—quhare is Lyttil Pynkie gone? 
I cannot brooke this payne;— 

Oh! taik this oyntment off myne eeyne, 
And maike mee blynde agayne. 


“How can I live, or moove, or thynk 
With spiritis to congree; 

I no acquaintance haif of them, 
And they haif nonne of mee!” 


But Lyttil Pynkie she wals gane 
Awaye by daille and glenne, 

To guarde the vyrginis of the lande 
From wylis of wycked menne. 


And goode Mass John is lefte alone 
"Mang spyritis of everilk hue; 

There were spyritis blacke, and spyritis quhyte, 
And spyritis greene and blue. 


And theye were moovyng too and fro 
"Mang thyngis of mortal birthe, 

Als thicke als burdis upon the bough, 
Or human thingis on yirth. 


Eache vyrgin had ane guardian fere 
Als fayre als flowir of Maye; 

And hee himself ane great blacke dougge, 
That wolde not passe awaye. 
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And some had devilis to bee theyre maitis, 
And some had two or thre, 


That playit soche prankis with maidis and sanctis, 


As wals ane shaime to se. 


And then the dougge—the great blacke dougge, 


Kept lokyng in his faice, 
With many a dark and meanyng scowlle, 
And many a sly grimaice. 


It wals ane lyffe hee colde not brooke, 
He wals so hard bestedde; 

He colde not preiche, hee colde not praye— 
He colde not sleippe in bedde. 


For evin within the haly kirke, 
By that amaizyng spelle, 

He saw some scenis before his faice 
Als I can hardlye telle. 


Soche als ane spyrit spreddyng clothe 
Before ane tailoris eeyne; 
And hee wals steillyng in his herte, 


Trowing hee wals not seene. 


And some wolde shaike ane mychtie purse 
Before the courtieris sychte, 

Quha solde his countrye for the saime 
With very greate delychte. 


And some were throwyng cairdis and dysse 
To many a drowsye wychte, 

Quha playit and cursit, and cursit and playit, 
Before theyre pastoris sychte. 


And some were wooyng maydinis dynke 
With sylkis and satynis fyne, 

And some with vowis and wycked teris, 
Ane very deirre propyne. 


And some were tyckelling maydinis oulde 
With thoughtis of manlye youth; 

Yea, half the scenis the kirke withynne 
Were synnfulle and uncouthe. 


Mass John aft tryit to close his eeyne, 
And shutte them from his sychte; 
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For there were prankis so very drolle, 
Theye maide him laugh outrychte. 


There wals no thoughtis withynne the hertis 
Though secret and untolde, 

But theye were acted in his sychte 
By spyrits manifolde. 


’ 


He wyshed for dethe, and colde not lie 
Suche strange enchantment under, 

Thus wanderyng with a spyritis eye 
Amid a worlde of wonder. 


For manne moste be ane mortyl thyng, 
With ane immortyl mynde, 

Or passe the dore of dethe, and leive 
Mortalitye behynde. 


So goode Mass John longit ferventlye 
That lyffe with him were donne, 

To mix with spyritis or with menne, 
But only with the onne. 


And then the dougge, the greate blacke dougge, 


Wals ever in his plaice; 
Evin at the altar there it stode, 
And stairit him in the faice. 


Mass John wente home and layit him downe, 
And soone wals with the deidde, 

And the bonnye maydis of Kilbogye 
Are lefte withoute ane heidde. 


Quhan sevin long yeris had come and passit, 
With blynke and showir awaye, 

Then Lyttil Pynkie sho caime backe 
Upon ane Hallow-daye. 


But the straynis that Lyttil Pynkie sung 
At settying of the sonne, 

Were nevir forgotte by old or young, 
Quhill lyffe with them wals done. 


Quhat then wals sayit, or quhat wals donne, 
No mynstrelle evir knewe; 

But the bonnye maydis of Kilbogye 
With beauty blomit anewe. 
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Some demyt that theye wolde passe awaye 
To oder lande than this; 

But they lyvit the lyvis that wemyng lofe, 355 
Of sociale yirthlie blisse. 


But many a taille in westlande daille, 
Quainte rhyme and fairye laye, 
There yet remaynis of Pynkie’s straynis, 
Upon the Hallow-daye. 360 


The Monitors 


The lift looks cauldrife i’ the west, 
The wan leaf wavers frae the tree, 
The wind touts on the mountain’s breast 
A dirge 0’ waesome note to me. 
It tells me that the days o’ glee, 5 
When summer’s thrilling sweets entwined, 
Ar’ love was blinkin’ in the ee, 
Are a gane by an’ far behind; 


That winter wi his joyless air, 

An’ grizzely hue, is hasting nigh, 10 
An’ that auld age, an’ carkin’ care, 

In my'last stage afore me lie. 

Yon chill and cheerless winter sky, 
‘Troth but ‘tis eereisome to see, 

For ah! it points me to descry 15 
The downfa’s o’ futuritye. 


I daurna look unto the east, 
For there my morning shone sae sweet; 
An’ when I turn me to the west, 
The gloaming’s like to gar me greet; 20 
The deadly hues 0’ snaw and sleet 
Tell of a dreary onward path; 
Yon new moon on her cradle sheet, 
Looks like the Hainault scythe of death. 


Kind Monitors! ye tell a tale 25 
That oft has been my daily thought; 

Yet, when it came, could nought avail, 
For sad experience, dearly bought, 
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‘Tells me it was not what I ought, 
But what was in my power to do, 

That me behoved. An’ I hae fought 
Against a world wi’ courage true. 


Yes—I hae fought an’ won the day, 
Come weal, come woe, I carena by, 
I am a king! My regal sway 
Stretches o’er Scotia’s mountains high, 
And o’er the fairy vales that lie 
Beneath the glimpses o’ the moon, 
Or round the ledges of the sky, 
In twilight’s everlasting noon. 


Who would not choose the high renown, 
"Mang Scotia’s swains the chief to be, 
Than be a king, an’ wear a crown, 
"Mid perils, pain, an’ treacherye? 
Hurra! The day’s my own-I’m free 
Of statemen’s guile, an’ flattery’s train; 
I'll blaw my reed of game an’ glee, 
The Shepherd is himself again! 


“But, Bard—ye dinna mind your life 
Is waning down to winter snell— 
That round your hearth young sprouts are rife, 
An’ mae to care for than yoursell.” 
Yes, that I do—that hearth could tell 
How aft the tear-drap blinds my ee; 
What can I do, by spur or spell, 
An’ by my faith it done shall be. 


And think-through poortith’s eiry breach, 
Should Want approach wi threatening brand, 
I'll leave them canty sangs will reach 
From John o’ Groats to Solway strand. 
Then what are houses, goud, or land, 
To sic an heirship left in fee? 
An’ I think mair o’ auld Scotland, 


Than to be fear’d for mine or me. 


True, she has been a stepdame dour, 
Grudging the hard-earn’d sma’ propine, 
On a’ my efforts looking sour, 
An’ seem’d in secret to repine. 
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Blest be Buccleuch an’ a’ his line, 
For ever blessed may they be; 

A little hame I can ca’ mine 
He rear’d amid the wild for me. 


Goodwife—without a’ sturt or strife, 
Bring ben the siller bowl wi’ care; 
Ye are the best an’ bonniest wife, 
That ever fell to poet’s share; 
An’ I'll send o’er for Frank—a pair 
O’ right good-heartit chiels are we— 
We'll drink your health—an’ what is mair, 


We'll drink our Laird’s wi three times three. 


To the young Shepherd, too, we’ll take 
A rousing glass wi’ right good-will; 
An’ the young ladies o’ the Lake, 
We'll drink in ane—an awfu’ swill! 
Then a’ the tints o’ this warld’s ill 
Will vanish like the morning dew, 
An’ we'll be blithe an’ blither still— 
Kind winter Monitors, adieu! 


This warld has mony ups an’ downs, 
Atween the cradle an’ the grave, 

O’ blithsome haun’s an’ broken crowns, 
An’ douks in chill misfortune’s wave; 
All these determined to outbrave, 

O’er fancy’s wilds I'll wing anew, 

As lang as I can lilt a stave,— 

Kind winter Monitors, adieu! 
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Mora Campbell 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


WHEN that dire year had come and gone, 
That laid the pride of Caledon, 

At one infuriate venture, low, 

Beneath the foot of cruel foe— 

That cursed year, whose memory brands 
With burning flame her northern lands, 
And deep on mountain, fell, and flood, 
Is graved in characters of blood— 

It was, when last was heard the jar, 
The tempest and the clang of war 
Within our isle; when April’s sun 
Saw red Culloden lost and won, 

And the bold lineage of the Gael 
‘Trodden like dust o’er moor and dale; 
When the bright star of Stuart’s race 
Was dashed from its resplendent place, 


That ruddy star which through the spheres 


Had shone sublime a thousand years, 


That rose through blood in times of yore, 


A light ensanguined always bore, 
Then set in blood for evermore;— 


"Twas then and there, where England’s bands 


Lay mid Lochaber’s ruined lands, 

And held loud revels of delight, 
Feasting and dancing day and night, 
With every freak, and whim, and game, 
That conquerors in despite could frame. 
The chiefs of Diarmid all were there, 
Noted for heroes tall and fair, 

Of manly mete and noble mien, 

All blazing in their tartans sheen; 

A name of majesty and power, 

Whose might, in Scotia’s darkest hour, 
Had oft been roused and starkly tried, 
But always on the strongest side; 

For why, they say, with power avail? 
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’Tis they who always turn the scale; 
For where they join their potent name, 
The side of power must be with them. 
Howe’er that be, or false or true, 
A tale of love hath nought to do; 
Suffice it, that the Campbells were 
The chief great name of Scotland there; 
And hence, their dames and maidens fair 
Came to the camp their joys to share, 
And sooth such dancing and deray, 
Such galliardise and gambols gay, 
Ne’er sounded over shore and vale 
On dark Lochaber’s dusky gale. 
Among the rest, there came a maid 
From green Glen-Lyon’s mountain glade, 
Hight Mora Campbell, one whose mien 
Excell’d all beauty ever seen 
In Scotia’s stern and stormy reign, 
Where beauty strove to bloom in vain. 
But though the maidens of Argyle, 
Gathered from continent and isle, 
From Mull of Morven to Loch-Orn, 
From gray Glen-Orchy and from Lorn, 
Breadalbane’s maidens, bronzed and tall, 
And the blue eyes of Fortingall; 
Yet Mora of Glen-Lyon shone 
O’er all, unequall’d, and alone, 
Like the young moon on summer even, 
Walking amid the stars of heaven. 
Great was the friendly strife among 
The courtly warriors of the throng, 
To gain this peerless maiden’s hand 
At serenade or saraband; 
For where a maiden shews her face, 
Whate’er her nation or her race, 
Man still will love, and still will woo, 
The best—of thousands—or of two, 
Be she a savage, serf, or slave, 
Or maiden of the emerald wave; 
Nay, be she sable, brown, or fair, 
She’s loved, if better be not there. 
So was it here; the southern host 
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Were feasted at their foemen’s cost, 
And there, in reckless riot, lay, 

Watching the north, for many a day; 
But, O, what stir, and joy, and ramp, 


When these young maidens sought the camp! 


Then all was compliment and cooing, 

With toying, teasing, love, and wooing. 
But short their stay. A visit sped 

More to the living than the dead, 

Though some had sighs and tears to feign 

Above the graves of kinsmen slain; 

And now warm vows of love were cast 

On ladies’ ears, as thick and fast 

As leaves fall from Lochaber trees, 


Or snow-flakes from her northern breeze. 


Among the rest, an English knight, 
Sir Hugh de Vane of Barnard hight, 
Made love to Mora in such way, 

That her young mind was moved to stay, 
And take her lot, for ill or good, 

With a young knight of noble blood. 
Her brother, too, seemed to approve, 
Vouching Sir Hugh’s unblemished love, 
But urged her not to stay or go, 

Or answer him with yes or no. 

The sequel scarcely need I tell— 
They had no heart to say farewell; 

The maid was won, you may foresee, 

As all maids are, or wish to be; 

For what fair maiden can refuse, 

When gallant youthful warrior sues? 

Their hands in holy bond were tied, 

Sir Hugh was happy with his bride, 

As youth could with such beauty be, 

And drank of pleasure to the lee; 

But ne’er his marriage would confess 

To one of all the jocund mess, 

Save her own brother, from whose hand 

He got the flower of fair Scotland— 

A proud and haughty youth was he, 

As Highland captain needs must be. 
The army’s ordered by the crown 
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To foreign lands, to earn renown, 
And all are forced, howe’er inclin’d, 
To leave their Highland loves behind. 
Mora prepared at break of day 
To follow her dear lord away, 
Wherever call’d to face a foe, 
Or honour beckon’d him to go; 
But by the General was withstood, 
And ordered with her sisterhood. 
Up came young Campbell of the glen, 
Fierce as a lion from his den, 
In mood provoking stern reply, 
And fierce defiance in his eye: 
“My lord,” said he, “I may not bear 
Such court’sy to my sister dear. 
Think’st thou her birth and lineage good, 
The best of Albyn’s noble blood, 
No better than that motley race 
Brought by thy kinsmen to disgrace? 
I tell thee, lord, unto thy brow, 
My sister’s higher born than thou; 
And more, she is thy nephew’s spouse, 
By all the holy marriage vows— 
Wed with a ring—his lawful wife,— 
I the maintainer with my life.”— 
“Hence to thy post, thou saucy Scot, 
Thy high descent I question not; 
Nay, doubt not that thy sires renown’d 
Were mighty kings, revered and crown’d, 
O’er some poor glen of shaggy wood, 
Before the universal flood; 
But this I know, that blood of thine 
Commingle never shall with mine, 
‘To taint it with rebellion’s ban, 
‘Thy nation’s curse since time began. 
The charge is false—I know Sir Hugh 
Not for his soul this thing durst do 
Without my knowledge and consent; 
He would not stoop to circumvent 
A beauteous maiden to disgrace— 
Pll question him before her face.” 

Up came Sir Hugh, and took his stand 
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Hard by his General’s trembling hand; 
He heard his words, and saw his look, 
While Campbell with resentment shook, 
And Mora stood as deadly pale 
As floweret in December’s gale; 
Sooth the young warrior bore a mind 
Not to be envied or defined. 
“Sir, tell me, on your word, your life, 
Is this young dame your wedded wife?” 
Sir Hugh grew wan, Sir Hugh grew red 
He tried to speak, but speech had fled; 
Three times he tried the truth to own, 
And thrice the word he gulped down; 
Then with a burst of gather’d breath, 
“No,” he replied, as if in wrath.— 
“Thou liest, thou dog! Darest thou deny 
I witness’d with mine ear, mine eye, 
Thy interchange of marriage vow? 
The ring is on her finger now, 
The lines of marriage in her breast; 
And this dire wrong must be redress’d 
To that dear maid, or, by the rood, 
I'll cancel ’t in thy traitor blood— 
For thy soul’s worth this truth deny!” 
This Campbell’s fierce and proud reply: 
But ere the half of it was said, 
Mora had sunk to earth as dead; 
She heard its import, saw its meed, 
And all the woe that would succeed. 
Young Campbell, by affection tied, 
Was quickly at his sister’s side, 
And aided by his kinsmen keen, 
He bore her lifeless from the green. 
Sir Hugh was moved, and struggled hard 
*Twixt insult and sincere regard, 
And would have follow’d, to his harm, 
But was withheld by strength of arm. 
The Scot to reason did not try, 
As deep his wrong his wrath was high. 
As for the General, ‘twas his will 
Always to use the clansmen ill; 
He seem’d to view them as a race 
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Destined for nothing but disgrace, 205 
And therefore tried with all his care 
To hound the dog and hold the hare. 
The dire event I grieve to tell; 
They challenged, fought, and Campbell fell; 
And ere poor Mora’s beauteous eye 210 
Re-open’d on the morning sky, 
Ere reason had her throne resumed, 
And darken’d intellect return’d, 
Her only brother, her sole shield, 
Was carried wounded from the field, 215 
With all his tartans crimson-dyed, 
And stretch’d down by his sister’s side. 
This was a trial too severe 
For youth and beauty well to bear; 
And that same day the English host 220 
March’d off, and hope of love was lost; 
And Mora’s young elastic mind, 
Brisk as Glen-Lyon’s balmy wind, 
And placid as the evening’s fall 
On the green bowers of Fortingall, 225 
Was all at once, before its prime, 
In misery plunged without a crime. 
I know of no such deadly smart 
To fall on maiden’s bleeding heart. 
When the Almighty’s sacred sway 230 
Calls our dear bosom friends away, 
‘There is a cause we calm should be,— 
A reverence due to the decree— 
A holy awe that swathes the past 
And present, dark and overcast, 235 
Both in a glorious future light, 
Eternal, infinite, and bright; 
And thus our deepest sorrow given 
Is mingled with a ray of heaven. 
But when affection all and whole 240 
The very pillars of the soul, 
Are placed on one sole being here, 
For whom alone this life is dear, 
‘To find that one our trust betray, 
And all our hopes in ruin lay— 245 
Then ’reaved, astonish’d, and forsaken, 
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The structure of the soul is shaken, 
Without one prop whereon to rest, 
That will not pierce the stooping breast, 
Or thought of one beloved so well, 250 
Unshaded by a tinge of hell; 
This is a grief without remede— 
This, this is wretchedness indeed! 
In this dire state of dumb dismay 
And hopeless grief, for many a day, 255 
Of every cheering ray bereft, 
Was Mora of Glen-Lyon left. 
She never waked one morn to cumber, 
On which she wish’d not still to slumber; 
She never sunk that night to rest, 260 
On which she wish’d not to be blest 
With dreamless sleep that break should never, 
Unknown, unknowing ought for ever. 
In that fond heart where love had reigned, 
A vacancy alone remain’d, 265 
A dreary void, which to supply 
Nothing remain’d beneath the sky; 
For with the husband of her youth, 
His sacred honour and his truth, 
Vanish’d her hope, her fear, her all. 270 
But yet, at pity’s gentle call, 
Some kind emotions woke anew; 
She to her suffering brother flew, 
Yielded to nature’s kindred sway, 
And nursed and soothed him night and day; 275 
Nor once produced unwelcome theme, 
By mention of her husband’s name. 
Home to Glen-Lyon’s lonely glade, 
The wounded warrior was convey’d, 
And after tedious illness borne, 280 
Dejected, wearied, and outworn, 
He yielded up his spirit brave, 
And sunk to an untimely grave. 
And just before his life’s last close, 
Glen-Lyon’s flower, her faded rose, 285 
Wept o’er a young and helpless guest, 
And nursed him on her youthful breast— 
A lovely babe; he throve and grew, 
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Prattled, and smiled, and nothing knew 
Of all his mother’s yearnings strong, 
And all her deep and deadly wrong. 

Sir Hugh, with feelings rack’d and torn, 
And spirit wounded and forlorn, 

At all the ills his hand had wrought, 
And conduct with dishonour fraught, 
Was hurried by his General far, 

To combat in a foreign war, 

And hold command in that campaign 
That ravaged Alsace and the Rhine. 
But from that day he first denied 

His youthful wife in warrior pride, 
And left her guardian and her shield 
A-bleeding on Boleskine field, 
From thence, in fortune ill or good, 
He was a man of alter’d mood— 

A man who only seem’d to take 

A thought of life for sorrow’s sake, 
Fought but to mitigate his wo, 

And gloried not in friend or foe. 

Three years of fierce and bloody feud 
Produced a transient quietude, 

And brave Sir Hugh’s diminish’d corps 
Returned. to England’s welcome shore. 
Meanwhile his son on Highland brae, 
By one more relative’s decay, 
Succeeded had, by birth allied, 

To fair Glen-Lyon far and wide, 

To castle, peel, and barbican, 

The greatest laird of all his clan. 

Why does fair Mora of the wild 
Thus deck herself and comely child, 
Not in Clan-Campbell’s tartans sheen, 
The red, the yellow, and the green, 
But in new robes of southern hue, 

Pale garments of cerulean blue; 
And daily take a stand sublime, 
Like meteors of a foreign clime? 

Ask not again—thou know’st full well, 
Nought of this world in which we dwell, 
No fault nor failing, time nor space, 
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Can woman’s maiden love efface. 

It blossoms, still a virgin gem, 

And offspring strengthens still the stem. 
Sooner may maiden fresh and fair 
Forget her locks of flowing hair, 

That, heaving with her balmy breath, 
‘To lover’s heart throws shaft of death; 
Sooner neglect its crescent bow 

And shed oblique above the brow, 
And all her charms aright to set, 

Than once an early love forget; 

Nay, sooner may maternal love 

A truant to her nature prove, 

And her betrothed affections flee 

The infant smiling on her knee, 

Than she can from her heart dethrone 
The father of that lovely one. 

Even when poor Mora’s heart was reft 
Of all—still sovereign love was left. 

And now she thought—what could she do 
But ween her husband still was true; 
And, when in freedom, would not fail 
To seek Glen-Lyon’s Highland dale, 
Where counts would soon have been made even, 
And all forgotten and forgiven. 

He sent not—came not once that way; 
Though many a weary hour and day, 
She and the boy of her delight 
Stood robed in southern garments bright, 
With anxious eyes straining intent 
South from the highest battlement. 
Then every night she dreamed anew, 
Of meeting with her own Sir Hugh; 
And every day she took her stand, 

And look’d unto the southern land; 
While every time she kissed her boy, 
A mother’s pride, a mother’s joy, 
Waked ardent longings to attain 
Sight of his father once again. 

Her heart could brook no more delay, 
And southward on a dubious way, 

She with her boy disguised is gone— 
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By land, by sea, they journey’d on, 

And soon arrived with purpose shrewd, 

Mid London’s mingled multitude, 375 

Where straight she went in courtly style, 

To Lady Ella of Argyle,* 

And there did secretly impart 

Each wish and purpose of her heart. 

That lady welcomed her the more 380 

As all her wrongs she knew before, 

And oft had wish’d most fervently, 

A mediatrix there to be, 

Though, certes, little did she ween 

Her friend was beauty’s peerless queen. 385 
What scope for matron’s subtle aid! 

Their potent measures soon were laid; 

And forth came Mora of the glen, 

Amid a wilderness of men 

All gazing—all entranced outright, 390 

At her resplendent beauty bright; 

For no such loveliness or worth, 

As this fair vision of the North, 

Had e’er been seen by mortal man, 

Or heard of since the world began. 395 

The lady took her friend so fair, 

To balls, assemblies, everywhere; 

And sooth she was a comely sight, 

In silken tartans blazing bright, 

A comet of bedazzling ray, 400 

A rainbow in a winter day— 

A meteor of the frozen zone, 

As bright in course as quickly gone. 

For purpose justified and plain, 

The lady surnamed her M‘Vane, 405 

Her husband’s name, though unperceived, 

Through Scottish breviat interweaved. 

Then every day the clamour spread, 

Of this unrivall’d Highland maid, 

And every day brought wooers store, 410 

In splendour to Duke Archibald’s door; 


“This was not the Duchess of Argyle, who had died previously to this 
adventure; but the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, or Ella, as the Duke called her 
familiarly, who then lived with him. 
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But all advances soon were check’d 
By distant coldness and respect, 
And lords and courtiers sued in vain 
‘To the unparagon’d M‘Vane. 415 
Sir Hugh, so dull and saturnine, 
Chanced to behold, without design, 
In all her elegance unfurld, 
This streamer of the northern world; 
For there were many movements sly, 420 
‘To bring her to his languid eye, 
Which no inducement could invite 
‘To look on lady with delight. 
The effect was instant, powerful, strong, 
Without the force of right or wrong 425 
To rectify or countervail; 
Once more was heaved the loaded scale, 
And all the world unto a shred, 
Love—sovereign love—preponderated. 
O there was something in her air, 430 
So comely, so divinely fair, 
So fraught with beauty’s genial glow, 
Like angel dream’d of long ago, 
That all his energies of mind 
To this dear object were confined! 435 
He durst not think of former spouse, 
Nor dream of former broken vows, 
Because, without this lady, he 
Found life was utter misery. 
Unto Argyle all was unknown, 440 
The lady Ella knew alone. 
But he, good man, was to his end, 
A Campbell’s best and firmest friend: 
And judging this a proffer fit, 
He urged the beauty to submit. 445 
No-she had reasons indirect 
A southron always to suspect; 
And unto one should never yield, 
Till bonds and contracts, sign’d and seal’d, 
Were all made firm in liege and land, 450 
And lodged in good Duke Archibald’s hand; 
Then lothly did she yield consent 


‘To vows of love so vehement, 
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And they were wed in princely style, 
Within the palace of Argyle. 

If brave Sir Hugh loved well before, 
This time was added ten times more; 
Twas as if love had raised its head 
In resurrection from the dead, 

And fix’d on being all supreme, 

Like something in a long-lost dream, 
And with an energy intense, 

As far surpassing mortal sense, 

He loved, as blessed spirits prove, 
When meeting in the realms above. 

The joy that lighten’d in her eye, 

Was watched by his with ecstasy; 

On every accent of her tongue 

His ravished ear enraptured hung; 
And sometimes as its Highland twang 
Out through his vitals thrilling rang, 
It seem’d to bring a pang of woe, 

And tears would all unbidden flow, 
As linked, in some mysterious way, 
With visions of a former day. 

But faithless lover never pass’d 
Without due chastening at the last; 
And grievous penalties in store 
Were lurking now Sir Hugh before. 
One eve, when rung the dinner bell, 
His lady was announced unwell; 

And worse, on some mysterious plea, 
Firmly refused his face to see. 

The warrior was astonish’d quite, 
His senses seem’d involved in night, 
As if he struggled, conscience-check’d, 
Some dire offence to recollect, 

But could not all its weight perpend, 
Nor its dimensions comprehend; 

His spirit shrunk within his frame, 

He watch’d the eye of noble dame, 


And saw with dreadour and with doubt, 


A flame enkindling him about, 
That would his heart or honour sear; 
But yet he wist not what to fear; 
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He moved about like troubled sprite, 
And rested neither day nor night; 
For still his darling, his espoused, 
All access to her lord refused; 
At length he sought, in rueful style, 500 
The stately Ella of Argyle. 
“Madam, by all the holy ties, 
Which none knew more than thou to prize, 
By those endearments prized the most, 
Which thou hast sigh’d for, gain’d, and lost,* 505 
Tell me my doom. What is my crime? 
And why this painful pantomime? 
To know the worst will be relief 
From this exuberance of grief.”— 
“Sir Hugh, it grieves me much to be 510 
The herald of perplexity, 
But letters have arrived of late, 
That of injurious matters treat; 
This lovely dame, whom you have wed, 
Hath our kind guardianship misled; 515 
And is not seemingly the dame, 
Neither in lineage nor in name, 
Which she assumed. They hold it true, 
That she’s a wife and mother too; 
That this is truth, I do not know, 520 
But reasons have to dread it so.” 
Su Hugh shed some salt tears of grief, 
Which brought more anguish than relief, 
And thought, as naturally he must, 
“T am a sinner! God is Just!” 525 
Then blazed he forth with storm and threat, 
To blame the lady of deceit. 
“Madam,” said he, “the lady came 
Forth under your auspicious name; 
And who could deem deceitful wile, 530 
Used by the house of great Argyle? 
I to the Duke make my appeal; 
From all his princely honest zeal, 
I know he’ll rid me of this shame, 


*This lady was then the widow of her cousin, the Right Hon. Lord M‘Kenzie, 
of Rosehaugh. 
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So derogating to his name; 

If she’s a wife, I her forego, 

To censures fitting thereunto; 

And if a mistress, must disclaim 
All union with her bloated name; 
For though I love her more than life, 
She ne’er can be my lady wife: 
Unto the Duke’s awards I bow, 

I know this deed he’ll disallow.” 


Unto Duke Archibald straight he went, 


His grievous injuries to vent; 


Who heard him with his known degree 


Of calm respect and dignity: 

Then said, “I take no blame in ought, 
The comely dame my sister brought 
Unto my halls, as courtly guest, 

And she’s incapable of jest. 

If this fair dame you have espoused, 
Hath our high name, and you, abused, 
I give her up without defence, 

To suffer for her fraudulence. 

Let officers attend, and bear 

Her to a jail, till she appear 

In court, and this sad blame remove; 
I hope her mnocence she’ll prove.” 

The officers arrived in haste; 
Argyle went to his lovely guest, 

To learn if she was not belied; 

But no one knew what she replied; 
For back he came in sullen mood, 
Without remark, evil or good, 
And seem’d resolved to consign 
Mora to punishment condign. 

Ere her commitment was made out, 
Sir Hugh, in choler and in doubt, 
Pleaded to hear from her own mouth, 
Whate’er it was, the honest truth; 
Then he, impassioned and uproosed, 
Made rank confusion more confused, 
By raging on with stormy din, 
Threatening Argyle and all his kin— 


When lo! in manifest concern, 
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The Lady Ella, flush’d and stern, 

Came in, and with reproving look, 

Accosted the astonished Duke. 
“My Lord, your writ you may affere, 580 

"Tis well the officers are here— 

For such an injury propense, 

Such dark degrading delinquence, 

Ne’er proffer’d was by mortal man 

‘To lady of our kin and clan. 585 

Let the offence have judgment due!”— 

“Tis my request,” replied Sir Hugh. 

“Yes, warrior! vengeance shall be had— 

And for thy sake, we’ll superadd, 

As said the prophet to the king, 590 

Thou art the man hath done the thing. 

My lord, the criminal malign, 

Is this high favourite of thine, 

Who hath us proffer’d that disgrace, 

Which no effrontery can outface. 595 

False the advice to us was brought— 

"Tis he the misery hath wrought 

Unto the lovely dame aggrieved, 

Whom late he from your hand received. 

Poor lady! reft of hope and fame, 600 

And all that was her rightful claim— 

My lord, believe it if you can, 

This bold Sir Hugh was married man— 

Married for seven years before 

He came a wooer to your door.”— 605 
“Tl not believe,” Argyle replied, 

“That man alive durst have defied 

Me to my face in such a way. 

Sir, this calumny gainsay, 

If thou the least respect wouldst claim 610 

To noble warrior’s honour’d name.”— 
“All false! All false, my lord, in faith,” 

Sir Hugh replied, with stifled breath. 

“A hoax, a flam your Grace to gall; 

To prove it I defy them all.”— 615 
“The proof, Sir Knight, shall soon be brought 

Home to your heart, with vengeance fraught. 

Your former spouse, from Highland wood, 
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Is here in blooming lustihood; 

And as appropriate garniture, 

And a kind welcome to secure, 

A sweet young family hath brought, 
Wild as young cubs in forest caught— 
Whose thews and features are no shams, 
Whose carrot locks and kilted hams 
The darkest secrets might betray, 

Were there no other ’mergent way. 

She has call’d here in deep distress— 
Our fair friend’s anguish you may guess; 
From this, what marvel can there be, 
That she denies your face to see?” 

Hast thou not seen the morning ray 
Ascend the east with springing day, 
Now red, now purple, and now pale, 
The herald of the stormy gale? 

Thou hast. Yet thou can’st never view 

The dead blank look of brave Sir Hugh. 
‘Two wives at once to deprehend him— 

And Highland wives—The Lord defend him! 

Argyle was wroth, it might be seen, 
Yet still preserved his look serene. 

He saw the guilty deed confess’d, 

By signs: which could not be repress’d; 
And studied in his lordly mind, 

The sharpest punishment assign’d, 
When Duncan, with broad Highland face, 
Came with bow and “Please her Grace, 
Tere pe fine lhady at her gate, 

Whose grhief of mhind pe very grheat; 
And pretty poy upon her hand, 

As was not porn in any land— 

Prave Highlander so prave and young, 
And spaiks in her own moter tongue; 
What shall her nainsel say or dhoo? 
She cries to speak with prave Sir Hugh.” 

Sir Hugh then thought without a doubt 
That evils compass’d him about. 

“O Lord!” he cried, in fervent way, 
Then turn’d in manifest dismay— 
“Tl go,” said he, “straight to the gate— 
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I must not let the lady wait.”— 

“No,” cried Argyle, “you ’scape not so. 
Guards, keep the door, till once we know 
How he himself of this can clear. 
Duncan, go bring the lady here.” 

Duncan bow’d low, and off he ran, 
A plant and right joyful man— 
Deeming the lady sure of grace, 

When brought before his master’s face; 
For tartan’d dame from glen or isle, 
Ne’er sued in vain to great Argyle. 

In came young Mora, blushing deep, 
Fresh from Glen-Lyon’s lordly steep; 
The healthful odours of the wild; 
Breathing around her and her child. 
Their fragrance came like freshening gale, 
For grateful travellers to inhale— 

Like kindred roses sweet and bland, 
Or wandering wind from fairy land. 
The boy was robed like royal fay, 

In bold Clan-Gillan’s bright array— 
Belted and plumed, the elfin smiled, 
The phoenix of his native wild; 
Herself in the same robes bedight 
She wore on her first bridal night, 
When he she long had nursed in pain 
Led her unto the darksome fane, 
And gave her hand without a stain, 
And heart, never to change again, 
While torches glimmer’d dimly on 
Boleskine’s sacred altar-stone. 

The astonish’d group stood moveless still, 
And neither utter’d good nor ull. 

Such beauty, grace, and comely mould, 
Said more than language ever told 

For her and hers. Ere she’d begun 

To speak some favour she had won— 
But some resemblance that she bore, 
Some unacknowledged likeness more— 
Even great Argyle, of tranquil mien, 
And noted for perception keen, 

Held no suspicion that the dame, 
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That comely mother, was the same 
Who queen of beauty rank’d the while 
In the emporium of our isle. 

He was the first that silence broke. 
Taking her hand, these words he spoke: 
“Fair lady, I have heard a part 


Of how much wrong’d and grieved thou art. 


What share I had by suit or sway, 

I'll rue until my dying day; 

But this I promise, that thy right 

Shall be as sacred in my sight 

As thou of kindred had’st a claim, 
And she an alien to our name: 

Declare thy grievous wrongs erewhile, 
And trust the issue to Argyle.”— 

“My honoured liege, thy handmaid I, 
And of M‘Calan’s lineage high, 
Glen-Lyon’s verdant hills I claim, 

And Mora Campbell is my name; 

His sister, who commission bore 
Under young Campbell of Mamore, 
Who led your Grace’s clansmen bold, 
On dark Culloden’s bloody wold. 

“That summer when the English host 
Lay on Lochaber’s ruined coast, 
Some dames and maidens of your line 
Went to the camp to intertwine 
With laurel every hero’s plume 
Who fought rebellion to consume. 
Too much elated there and then, 
This gallant knight, Sir Hugh de Vane, 
Made love to me by suit and boon, 
And won my youthful heart too soon. 
We married were by chaplain vile 
In old Boleskine’s holy isle,— 
My brother present; here’s the ring; 
The registers, the entering— 
As safe and solemn to my mind, 
As man alive could couple bind. 
Sir Hugh dares not the truth deny, 
Nor in one point give me the lie. 

“But when the order questionless 
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Came for the host to march express, 
His tongue, to truth and honour dead, 
Denied me at the army’s head; 

While the base chaplain stood as glum 
As rigid statue, deaf and dumb— 

A mere automaton, subjected 

‘Io do as General’s eye directed. 

“My brother charged Sir Hugh in wrath, 
Fought him, and met untimely death; 
While I, in sorrow and in pain, 

Fled to my native hills again, 

Where, of young mother all forlorn, 
This sweet unfather’d babe was born, 
Who now is rightful heir to all 
Glen-Lyon’s braes and Fortingall. 

“But yet, my lord—who would believe’t?— 

For all the injuries I received, 

I found my heart, in woful plight, 

Stull clung unto this cruel knight, 

With such a fondness, mix’d with pain, 
I found I ne’er could love again. 
Therefore, in thine and heaven’s sight, 
I claim him as my primal right.”— 

“Certes, you may, and him obtain; 
Your claim’s substantial, fair, and plain; 
Your suit you will not—cannot miss. 

But then the worst of all is this, 
That he’ll be hung for felony; 
Then what hast thou, or what has she?” 

“T think, my lord,” Sir Hugh replied, 
With haggard air and look aside, 

“Since hanging must me overtake, 

Let it be now for pity’s sake. 

I’ve fought in battle-field and glen 

The fiercest of the sons of men; 

The Mackintoshes, stern and gray, 

And the blue Camerons of the brae; 

I’ve braved the Frenchmen’s serried might 
At morn, at eve, at middle night: 

But all these battles, fierce and famed, 
Compared with this, can ne’er be named; 
Mere pigmies to a giant’s form, 
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A zephyr to a raging storm, 

A lady’s pinpoint to a block, 

A chariot’s to an earthquake’s shock. 
Most loved, most lovely, dreaded two! 
I never was o’ercome till now, 

Nor felt so feverishly. In brief, 

A hanging would be great relief, 

My lord—’tis truth—('ll not evade)— 
Each word that lovely dame hath said.” 

“Good lord!” exclaimed the ancient chief, 
“This deed unhinges all belief! 

What fiend could move thee thus to treat 
Our kinswoman, so fair, so sweet; 

And then to come with front of brass 

To our own house—and, by the mass, 
Straight wed—another to destroy, 

As if a Campbell were a toy? 

What spirit from the dark abyss 

Could move thee to such deed as this?” 

“God knows, my lord! The thing to me 

Is an unfathom’d mystery; 

But I suppose it was alone 

The devil himself that urged me on; 
For I declare, as I’ve to die, 

No man e’er loved so well as I 
This lovely dame. But I was bit 
And bullied till I lost my wit; 
Yet never since that hour of teen 
One happy moment have I seen. 
I love this last one too, ’tis true; 
But, Mora, by my soul I vow, 
"Tis for her likeness unto you.” 

The tears ran down young Mora’s cheek; 
She turn’d away, but could not speak, 
Till Lady Ella of Argyle, 

With face uplighted by a smile, 

Arose, and took a hand of each, 

And said, “Sir Hugh, this shameful breach 
Of truth and honour quite o’erpowers 
This dame, whose virgin love was yours, 
And never will from you depart, 

While the warm tide pervades her heart. 
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But though that heart you sore have wrung, 
She cannot bear to see you hung. 
And she is right; for, to my mind, 
Hanging’s no joke, and that you'll find. 
And what may this dear boy betide, 
Without a father him to guide? 
And what disgrace the cant will be, 
‘Your father hung on Tyburn tree!’ 
Take both the dames then, as you can 
Speed to Cathay or Hindoostan, 
Where you may take a score or two, 
And none to say, ’tis wrong you do.”— 
“Yes, there is one,” Dame Mora said, 
While tears came streaming to her aid. 
But ere another word she spoke, 
Old Duncan Glas the silence broke, 
With face as grim and as demure, 
As winter cloud before the shower— 
“Oh plaise her Crace, fwat shall she too? 
Mattam Te-fane waits here pelow, 
Wit salt tears stotting o’er her chin, 
And very mat for to pe in.” 
Wild as a maniac looked De Vane; 
Then to the window ran amain, 
And threw it open, quite intent 
To brain himself, and supervent 
This dreadful war of Highland wives, 
And both their shameful narratives, 
Before the just but proud Argyle, 
The greatest subject of our isle; 
But both the ladies held him fast, 
To take one farewell for the last. 
Argyle looked stern in troubled way, 
And wist not what to do or say, 
Till Lady Ella once again 
Address’d the knight in cheerful strain:— 
“Cheer up, Sir Hugh; for, on my life, 
Your first, your last, your only wife, 
Your virgin love, whose heart you won, 
And mother of your comely son, 
Now takes your hand. The scheme was mine, 
And happy be you and your line; 
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The lovely dames are both the same, 
In hers how knew you not your name? 
Twice married now—Unequall’d lot! 
But law redoubled breaks it not. 
I join your hands, too long apart, 875 
And wish you joy with all my heart!” 
The crystal tears from his blue eyes 
Pour’d bright as dew-drops from the skies; 
His manly frame with joy was shivering, 
And his round ruby lp was quivering, 880 
As down he kneel’d in guise unmeet, 
Embraced and kiss’d the ladies’ feet; 
Then seized his child in boyhood’s bloom, 
And danced and caper’d round the room. 
But such a night of social glee, 885 
Of wassail, song, and revelry, 
Was not that night in Britain’s isle, 
As in the house of great Argyle. 


A Genuine Border Story 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


On the third of July 1688 when England was all in utter confusion a 
party of yeomen were sent toward Scotland with a young sole heiress 
of the name of Montgomery whose father had been one of the leading 
Catholic lords of the bigotted and bloody reign which was just then 
terminating. And he being obliged to fly the country in disguise was 
obliged to send his infant daughter to her relations in Tweeddale a 
district of Scotland. The party was led by Captain Seymour a 
determined catholic and hardy warrior and in passing through the 
wood of ‘Tarras on the Border they were encountered by a band of 
Mosstroopers led by one Beatson or Beattie of Watkerrick. Beatson 
pretended to be leading his clan to join the Prince of Orange but in 
fact to attain some plunder in the harrassed state of the country and 
on meeting with Seymour and his party he accosted him in these 
words “Whither away brother and on what expedition?” 

“And pray who gave you a right to ask that?” said the other. 

“Do you see this good Border spear which I hold in the rest, and 
this cut-and-thrust by my thigh with all these behind me and yet ask 
that question?” 
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‘Til see a higher commission than any of these thou bonneted 
saucy Scot before I explain my mission. Give way and let me and 
my party pass we have no quarrel with thee. Let it suffice that our 
mission is a private one and has no connection with the political 
troubles of the present day.” 

“Ye are telling a braid downright lee sir” said Wat o’ Blackesk “for 
dinna I ken you to be the maist determined an’ abominable papisher 
in a’ the British dominions? I hae met wi’ you hand to hand afore 
this an’ came rather off wi the waur but I'll speak wi’ you now here 
in my ain coontry. Watkerrick order arms or heads down instantly. 
This is Captain Seymour a papish blackguard gaun away on a papish 
plot for his cursed master, whose cruelty has laid our country waste.” 

“Down with your arms sir instantly” said Beatson “and you shall 
all have assurance of life and limb until farther instructions from 
King William.” 

“I despise and defy you and your King William” said Seymour. 
“Thou low churl! Thou Border ruffian! Impede my progress if thou 
dareest. I say open and let me pass I have no quarrel with thee; or 
feel the weight of a weapon that never was turned in battle.” 

“L—d let me at the villain!” cried Wat o’ Blackesk and with that he 
rode furiously at Captain Seymour with his lance but before one 
could have counted ten Seymour had cut off both the head of Wat's 
lance and his own. The rush of the Beatsons was then instantaneous 
and terrible. 

Seymour and his party fought stoutly for there was no more parley 
nor time and several of the Beatsons were the first who fell among 
whom was John of Watkerrick their leader. The fray grew fiercer 
every minute but the Beatsons being nearly two to one prevailed 
and every one of the English catholics were cut down saving one 
who had fled at the beginning of the action and was seen scouring 
off at full speed with intention as was supposed of reaching the castle 
of Mangerton. The Beatsons supposing him the bearer of some great 
secret or treasure gave chase with all their might and Robert of 
Cassock being the best mounted at length overtook him and speared 
him without ceremony in at the back and behold when he came to 
the ground a lovely female child that was clasped in his bosom fell 
with him. She was richly dressed but crying pitifully and Robert 
seeing her all covered with blood thought she was wounded and that 
it would be as good to stab her too at once and put her out of pain 
and lifting his lance with as much deliberation and sang froid as if 
about to leister a salmon his ears were assailed by such an unearthly 
cry from the dying man that it made him start and withhold his stroke 
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for the moment; and turning to the dying man he said in a flustered 
voice “What the deil’s the matter w’ye man?” 

Though this was rather an annoying question to a man who had 
been fairly run through the body yet he showed such anxiety about 
the infant that Robert was struck with a sort of natural awe and 
turned and listened to him. He pointed to the babe held up his hands 
and spoke in the most fervent tones but he was a foreign priest and 
Robert could not distinguish a word that he said. Rather astonished 
however that a man should be speaking what he could not understand 
which had never happened to him in Eskdale before he drew close 
to the wounded man held down his head and asked very loud “Eh? 
What are ye aye blitherin an’ sayin man? What is the creature? 
Wha is she ava?” 

The man spoke on in the same fervent tones but not one word 
could Robert comprehend till at length losing patience with him and 
seeing a crusifix upon his breast an object of the utmost detestation 
then in the south of Scotland he stabbed him again through the body 
bidding him either speak sense that fo’ks could understand or haud 
his tongue for ever. The poor forlorn priest writhed and spurned 
uttered his Ave-Mana’s and ever and anon kissed the rood. Robert 
was rather affected and stood for some time gaping and staring over 
him saying at last to himself “Od I wonder what the body can be 
saying! But O I'm sure the kissing o’ that bit cross black stick can do 
little for his soul’s salvation. It is surely a maist rediculous thing to 
be a papist. But come come there’s nae fun in this. It is best to pit sic 
a gomerel out o’ pain” and so saying he drew his sword as sharp as 
a razor and at one stroke severed the priest’s head from his body. 

In the mean time Jock of Thickside had come up and lifted the 
child and seeing a golden crusifix and chain hanging around her 
neck and gold and jewels about her beyond calculation which had 
been placed there as their only place of safeguard in those marauding 
and troublous times it probably having been weened that no ruffian 
hand would harm a helpless and lovely infant. Well, Jock Beatson 
percieving these before his kinsman had done confessing and 
murdering the priest claimed the baby as his own he having been 
the first lifter of her from the battle field. At the first Robert of Cassock 
seemed very willing to consent to this arrangement thinking to himself 
that he had plenty of these brats up and down the country already 
and soon expected some more. But his eye had caught something 
about the babe it was never known what it was and all at once he 
refused to yield his right to her saying that he had overtaken and 
slain her guardian with his own hand which he Jock Beatson never 
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could have done on his bauchle of a beast and that therefore he 
should have his heart’s blood before he had that child. This was a 
hard alternative especially as this Robert was now the chief of the 
Beatsons after the fall of Watkerrick and Jock of Thickside was rather 
hard put to it knowing something of the riches of which he was 
possessed. 

Now it may be remarked that the rest of the Beatsons who were 
pursuing the flying priest percieving that he was overtaken and slain 
hasted back to the combat field to divide the horses and the spoil 
and look after their wounded friends so that at this time there were 
none nigh or in view but the two brave kinsmen and the baby. “I 
lifted her first cousin and you know by all the rules of our clan that 
gives me a right to her and all about her go and strip the priest he is 
your own fair prey.” 

“I brought the priest and her both to the ground at the same blow 
and I claim both therefore give up what is my right before I am 
obliged to send you after the priest to bear him company.” 

“Speak’st thou that way to me cousin? If thou art amind to use 
such language use it to thy equals for thou knowest that this arm 
could master ten such as thine. Why I'll hold the child in the one 
hand and fight thee with the other and if thou win her from me thou 
shalt have her.” 

Robert of Cassock could bear no more but heaving his long bloody 
sword with which he had just beheaded the priest he attacked his 
cousin who held his drawn sword in the one hand and the screaming 
infant below the other arm. At the very first turn Robert wounded 
both Jock and the child. “Beshrew thy heart man thou hast killed the 
bairn!” said Thickside and flung the poor thing behind him as if it 
had been a bundle of clouts and the combat went on with the most 
deadly feud for the nearer the friends the more deadly the animosity 
when such occurs. Sharp and severe wounds were given on both 
sides and their morions and hawberks were hacked and hewed for 
the two kinsmen were very equal in prowess. Robert was the strongest 
man but Jock of Thickside was accounted the best of the clan at 
handling his weapon and at length when both were much exhausted 
he by a dexterous back stroke turned upward wounded his cousin 
below the sword arm and he fell cursing his opponnent for a wretch 
and a villain. 

When John Beatson saw what he had done in the heat of passion 
he was cut to the heart stood up like a statue and the tears poured 
from his manly eyes mixing with his blood. “O Rob Beattie Rob 
Beattie what have I done!” cried he “and what hast thou done to 
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provoke this deadly enmity between two kinsmen who have always 
agreed and loved like brothers! Now Rob to save thy life would I 
give all the ewes and kie on Thickside and the land that feeds them 
into the bargain. Can I do nothing for you in binding up your 
wounds?” 

“No no you can do nothing for me” said the other “for I am cut 
through the midriff and life is ebbing fast. Take thy prize but take 
her and her wealth with my curse and know she will prove a curse 
unto thee and thy ruin shall arise from her for thy claim on me was 
unjust.” 

rot nevertheless did all that he could to bind up and stem his 
cousin’s wounds and even brought him a drink in his helmet but 
after he had drunk eagerly of it he died among his cousin’s hands. 
But since he had slain his cousin it behoved him now to look after his 
prize. Poor little Mary Montgomery horror struck by the wound she 
had got and the seeing of two bloody men hacking and hewing at 
one another and her kind conductor lying without the head had rolled 
herself from her swaddling clothes and was waddling across the moor 
crying incessantly and falling every half minute. John Beatson 
followed and seizing her by the frock he brought her back in his 
hand swinging like a thing of no value. “Haud the yaup o’ thee thou 
little imp” said Jock. “Little does thou ken the evil thou hast bred 
this day! Sorrow that thou had been in thy mother’s cradle an’ ane 0’ 
thy braw velvet clouts about thee. Haud the tongue o’ thee I say for I 
wants but a hair to make a tether o’ that sal lay thee beside the tither 
twa. Plague on thee! Haud thy yaup.” And with that he shook her 
like a clout until the dear young lady cried herself weak. 

Jock of Thickside (for that was the familiar name he was known 
by) was so o’erspent by wounds chagrin and the loss of blood that 
he never so much as thought of ransacking the pockets of the priest 
where he would have found some documents that would have 
redounded to his profit. But if Jock had found them he could not 
have read them and would probably have burnt them or thrown 
them away. However, outwor weary and heart-broken as he was 
for the death of his cousin and next neighbour he took the babe 
carelessly on before him on the horse regardless of her cries and 
whining, and bore her straight home to Christy his wife at their remote 
habitation without going any more nigh the field of battle to share 
the spoil. 

“O Kitty Jardine Kitty Jardine! I am a ruined man!” said he. “But 
you are a made woman for here’s a bit creature I hae brought you 
wi’ as muckle riches hinging about her shoulders as wad buy a 
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earldom. But O Christy what think you I hae done? Have nae I gane 
am’ killed Rob o’ Cassock our cousing for the possession o’ that bairn.” 

“Hush!” said Christy laying her finger on her lips. “Did ony body 
see you kill your cousin?” 

“Na no ane but that creature itsel’ for there was nae another soul 
in sight but ae papish priest an’ he coudna see very weel for he wantit 
the head. But what gars ye speir that? I killed him fairly in a set 
battle an’ I'll never deny it.” 

“That was bravely done. But was your quarrel with him just?” 

“[m no just sae sure about that.” 

“Then deny it. Swear it was not you else you are a dead man. You 
will be hanged in eight days an’ every ane o’ the clan will cut a collop 
off you if you have fastened an unjust quarrel on Rob Beattie an’ 
murdered him.” 

“O Kitty Kitty ye gar a’ my flesh creep! I wadna care sae muckle 
for hanging but to be cuttit ? collops is terrible. But what do ye think? 
He cursed me wi’ his dying breath an’ prophesied that that bairn 
should prove my ruin. I dinna like to think o’ this ata’ Christy; an’ I 
hae been thinkin that it might no be the warst way to pit the bit brat 
out o’ the gate.” 

“God forbid that ever sic a sin should lye at our door. Poor dear 
little creature! She is thrown on our care by some strange chance but 
she has brought plenty wv’ her to pay for her board wages an’ sooner 
would I part wi it a’ an’ a’ that I hae in the warld beside than see a 
hair o’ her head wranged” and with that Christy Jardine hugged the 
child to her bosom and kissed and caressed her and the babe horrified 
as she had been by scenes of blood and feeling herself once more 
under the care of one of her own kind sex clung to Christy’s neck 
and again and again held out her little lovely mouth to give her 
protectress another kiss. Jock Beatson the rough mosstrooper was 
so much affected by the scene that he blowed his nose three times 
between his fore finger and thumb and as often brought his mailed 
sleeve across his eyes. “God bless you Kitty!” said he. 

The Beatsons stripped the slain collected the fine English horses 
a grand prize for them at that period buried their friends and foes 
together in one pit which is still well known about half way between 
Tarras and Liddell and bore home their wounded with care to their 
several families. It had been a dear bought prize to them for they had 
lost their leader and his second in command and nearly as many 
brave men as had fallen of the English papists. They had seen 
Watkerrick fall but what had become of Robert of Cassock they 
could not comprehend. Several of the pursuers asserted that they 
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had seen him overtake and bring down the flying warrior but they 
knew no farther and in the hurry and confusion none even seemed 
to remember that John of Thickside had ridden on to the final 
catastrophe. So the next morning a party were sent out to search for 
Robert dead or living and as they well knew the place where he had 
been last seen they went straight to it and found both him and the 
headless priest lying stripped naked side by side. This circumstance 
was to them perfectly unaccountable. 

Now it so happened that lord Nithsdale who was a stern and 
confirmed catholick had raised five hundred men to go to the 
assistance of King James and he being the lord superior of the 
Beatsons who were protestants and hated him sent up a strong force 
by the way of Eskdale under Peter Maxwell of Wauchope to command 
their services. Peter found them all gone on a different service (as 
lord Maxwell rather had suspected) and followed straight on their 
rout to force them to take the side of their liege lord. Peter chanced 
to miss the party but having taken the other side of the ridge he fell 
in with the headless priest and Robert of Cassock lying dead together. 
On stripping the former Peter found the official letter to Sir James 
Montgomery stating that lord Montgomery had sent his only child 
to Sir James as the only place of refuge he knew of with all the ready 
money he had and all her late mother’s jewels. That the child’s name 
was Mary and she was the sole heiress to three earldoms. The letter 
also reccommended Captain Seymour and father Phillippe to Sir 
James’s confidence. 

Peter Maxwell was astounded for there without doubt was father 
Phillippe lying without the head side by side with one of the wild 
moorland clan denominated “the bloody Beatsons.” But he percieved 
that a valuable life and a valuable prize was in jeopardy and not 
knowing what to do he like an honest man went straight to his chief 
put the letter into his hands and stating how he had come by it asked 
his counsel how to proceed. 

But by this time word had arrived at Lord Maxwell’s camp that a 
party of English troopers supposed to be Catholics on some private 
mission from King James into Scotland had been met by a 
subordinate clan of his and totally annihilated. Lord Maxwell was 
in dreadful wrath and forthwith took an oath to extinguish that sept 
of noxious heretics resolved at all events to have the child. So turning 
with one hundred of his choicest troopers he rode without drawing 
bridle straight to Watkerrick to ask an explanation from the leader 
of that wild and desperate clan. 

But it so happened that when he arrived there the whole of Eskdale 
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consisting chiefly of Beatsons Bells and Sandisons were assembled 
together burying their chief in his own chapel. A few lifted their 
bonnets to Maxwell but suspecting his intents to be evil and 
dangerous they took very little notice of him till he began to speak in 
an authoritative manner demanding a word of their chief but they 
only shook their heads and pointed at the bier. He then ordered his 
troopers to take every Beatson present into custody in order to be 
tried for a breach of the King’s peace. But assoon as his men began 
to lay hands on them a thousand rapiers and daggers were drawn 
from under the vestments of mourning and a desperate battle ensued 
for the space of ten minutes when lord Maxwell’s troop was broken 
and every one fled at full speed the best way he could win. As I said 
lord Maxwell had been the lord superior of Eskdale for ages but he 
being a Catholick and the inhabitants of that wild region a sort of 
nominal protestants without much genuine religion among them as 
they are to the present day so they hated him and in short wanted to 
be rid of him and possess their lands without feu duty or 
acknowledgement to any lord superior. Such men wanted but a 
pretence for beginning the strife and they did it with all their energy. 
Maxwell’s men were scattered like the chaff before the wind and he 
himself so hemmed in and belaid that he could not get homeward 
but was obliged to fly to the east with only three or four followers. A 
party of his rebellious vassals pursued with all their energy and before 
he won Craik-cross his followers were all cut down one by one but 
he himself being exceedingly well mounted still kept far a head. His 
horse was greatly superior to any of the Eskdale horses but had 
been exhausted by his forenoon’s ride from the tower of Sark to 
Watkerrick so that before he reached the castle of Branksholm some 
of the Bells and Beatsons were close upon him. When he came within 
view of the castle he waved his chapeau and shouted aloud and the 
warder percieving a nobleman pursued by commoners raised the 
portcullis and let him in but there was one George Bell so hard 
upon his chief with his heaved sword that the portcullis in falling cut 
off his horse’s head and he himself knocked out his brains against 
the iron bars. 

That was a costly raid for the Beatsons for lord Maxwell that very 
night sold the superiority of Eskdale to the laird of Buccleuch for a 
mere trifle and that relentless chief raising his clan cut off the Beatsons 
every one who possessed land to a man except the young laird of 
Watkerrick the son of the chief whom he saved and whose heirs 
inherit the estate to this day in a lineal descent. The original surname 
of the clan was Beatson but from the familiar pronounciation it is 
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now changed into Beattie. 

In the mean time assoon as lord Maxwell reached his troops he 
dispatched a number of private spies in search of the young heiress 
and it was not long until they got a cue to her for a countryman 
named David Little informed them that “he had seen Jock o’ Thickside 
cross at the Garwald water foot on the evening of the third of July. 
That he was a’ covered wi blood an’ had a bit bloody bairn wawin’ 
on afore him.” 

One of the men then proceeded straight to Thickside by himself 
and soon discovered that the missing child was indeed there for John 
had only two sons nearly grown to men’s estate. But all that the man 
could do was to return and inform his lord he having no farther 
instructions than merely to discover where the child was. Some 
dispute that took place between Sir Richard Graham and Lord 
Maxwell about the marching of the troops of the latter on such an 
expedition crossed Maxwell so much that he was arrested on his 
journey and shut up in Carlisle Castle as a rebel to the state his 
troops marching back to Nithsdale and Galloway. 

While these things were going on there were some bitter 
insinuations spread against John of Thickside and it was strongly 
suspected that he had murdered his kinsman and next neighbour 
Rob of Cassock. He had got a stray child no body knew how; he 
was covered with wounds and it was perfectly well known that he 
had not been at the division of the spoil nor the burying of the slain 
and it was said there were some very braw velvet clouts covered wi 
goud that had been seen by some of the vassals about the house. In 
short strong suspicions were entertained against Thickside and the 
Beatsons though a lawless sept as regarded others had the most 
upright notions of honour among themselves and would in no wise 
suffer the highest of their clan to wrong the lowest so they themselves 
took hold of Jock of Thickside and carried him to Dumfries prison 
to take his trial before that very Lord Maxwell who like himself was 
at that time shut up in prison. 

I have often been amazed at discovering how the truth sprouts out 
under circumstances the most concealed and secret and the first hint 
that circulates is very often the most accordant with truth. Word 
reached Christy Jardine that she had an heiress to three lordships in 
her keeping and that the child would be forced from her in a few 
nights with all that she possessed and if that was refused her house 
and fortalice would be laid in ashes. 

Christy was terribly perplexed. Her husband had been borne off 
to prison on suspicion of the slaughter of his cousin. She was aware 
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that he was guilty and knowing the hands that he was in she had but 
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little hope of his escape. But above all she felt that the tearing of that 
sweet babe from her would be the same as tearing her heart from its 
citadel and she could think of no way of preserving her to herself but 
by absconding with her to some other place. So as it approached 
towards evening on the 17" of July Christy prepared every thing for 
her departure. She hid all the jewels and a part of the gold in a hole 
of the little fortalice and built them up so as that neither wind water 
nor fire could touch them and putting the rest of the gold in the 
lining of her boddice and the golden cross being about the child’s 
neck which she could not get off but took for a charm to keep the 
fairies from her and assoon as night set in she left her home weeping 
bitterly carrying the sleeping babe along with her and sped away 
toward the country of those who sought to reave her of her child for 
there lay her native country and she knew no other. About the break 
of day she heard the voices of a troop of men meeting her on which 
she crept behind a fail dike and squatted down in perfect terror that 
the child should awaken and cry. As bad luck would have it the men 
sat down to rest themselves on the side of the path right opposite to 
where Christy and her precious charge lay concealed and she heard 
the following dialect among them. 

1% man Are we far frae that out-o-the-way place Thickside does 
ony o’ you ken? How far are we Johnstone? 

24 man About seven miles as I should guess and I shoudna be ill 
pleased though we should never find it. I look on the haille o’ this 
expedition as unfair. What has our Lord Maxwell ado wi the brave 
old fellow’s wean however he came by her? But I trow it is the yellow 
goud he wants. Jock himsel is lying in the prison an’ hard suspicions 
entertained against him an’ no ane to defend his place but a callant; 
an’ if they refuse to gie up the wean an’ her treasure we are to burn 
an’ herry. The deil a bit o’ this is fair play! 

1* man But think if Jock Beatson be a murderer Johnstone an’ hae 
killed his cousin for the greed o’ this bairn’s siller which they say 
wad buy a’ the lands o’ Eskdale. Then think what he deserves. What 
is your opinion about that affair? 

24 man Od I believe that he killed Robert 0’ Cassock for it is plain 
that the Jesuite wanting the head coudna hae killed him. But then I 
think he killed him in fair combat for he has nae fewer than ten 
wounds a’ before; an’ his armour which has been brought to Dumfries 
is hacked an’ hewed ye never saw aught like it. Od we'll bring them 
a bairn o’ ony kind. If it be but a lassie they canna ken ae bairn by 
another an’ it will be a grand fortune to ony bit weelfaurd lass bairn 
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to get three lordships. 

34 man 1 hae half a dozen wenches an’ my wife has seven ye shall 
get the wale o’ them a’ Mr Johnstone if ye like to mak the experiment. 

4k man wad rather hae a haul at Jock o’ Thickside’s ewes an’ kie. 
Let us if you please go according to order. 

24 man Devil-a-bit! The time is come that I hae been looking for a 
while past, when every man does that which is right in his own eyes. 
But it shall never be said o’ Jock Johnstone that he took advantage o’ 
the times to do aught that’s oppressive or unjust an’ think this mission 
o’ our’s is an unfair one. An’ if a’ be true that I hae heard the best 
days o’ the Beatsons are bye. 

When the dialogue had reached thus far there was a dog a sort of 
blood-hound belonging to the troop popped his big ugly head over 
the feal dike right above where Christy and her sleeping charge lay 
concealed. He never got such a fright in his life! He uttered such a 
bay as made all the hills yell and fled as if a hundred fiends had 
been after him never letting one yelp await another. 

“May a’ the powers o’ heaven preserve us!” cried one. “What can 
be ayont that feal dike? Sure am I it is something neither good nor 
canny for Reaver never fled frae the face o’ clay sin’ the day that he 
was born.” 

The first horrid bay of the dog wakened the child who stood up 
in her rokelay of green and began to prattle and the men hearing the 
small voice in a language which they did not well understand 
concieved that they were indeed haunted by the fairies and grew 
exceedingly frightened and as Christy thought some of them fled 
but one Charles Carruthers more bold than the rest cursed them for 
cowards and went away though manifestly agitated to peep over the 
dike. The lovely infant clad in green met his face with her’s on the 
top of the old green dike but if Reaver got a dreadful fright Carruthers 
got a worse for he actually threw himself back over and made sundry 
summersets down hill before he could gain his feet and the whole 
troop then fled in the utmost astonishment. As for Reaver he got 
such a fright that he ran off and was never more seen. 

Poor Christy journeyed on with a heavy heart for she heard that 
evil was determined against her. Yet was she glad that she had made 
her escape with the child and she had some hope in the honour and 
forbearance of Johnstone who seemed to be a leading man among 
Maxwell’s soldiers. This party reached Thickside about sun-rising 
and found only James the youngest son at home for the eldest had 
followed his father to Dumfries to minister to him. James told them 
frankly that his father had brought home a child from the battle but 
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that where or how he got her he knew not but he added “My mother 
will maybe ken for she sleeps wi’ her. She says they ca’ her Maly 
Gummy an’ her father papa an’ me lod.” 

But when they went to Christy’s apartment behold “the sheets 
were cold and she was away!” There was neither dame nor child 
there at which James was greatly confounded thus to be deprived of 
both his father and mother and the men easily discerned that he was 
in no way privy to the concealment. The soldiers searched the 
cowhouses hinds’ houses and shepherds’ cots but no concealed lady 
child or treasure could they find so they burnt the house of Thickside 
and drove the cattle according to their lord’s order. 

During the time of the search and the contention about seizing the 
spoil the youth James contrived to send off an express to Garwal 
who sent expresses to every landward laird of the clan and though 
the Beatsons knew not until the following year that lord Nithsdale 
had sold them and their possessions yet having once shown a spirit 
of insubordination they were determined to submit to nothing. So 
when the Maxwells came to a place called Sandy-ford a strait and 
difficult passage across the Black-Esk they were encountered by a 
body of the Beatsons and cut off to a man. 

But to return to my narrative Christy and her lovely little charge 
arrived late that same evening of the foray at a cot in Langley-dale 
where she was kindly welcomed by a lone widow to a night’s lodging 
chiefly on account of the beauty and polished dialect of little Mary 
who was quite a phenomenon among those rude Borderers. And 
the next day when Christy was about to continue her journey the 
widow whose name was Clark besought her to stay with her and 
help her with the spinning of some webs for lady Langley. Christy 
accepted the offer for no one could beat her at spinning and the two 
continued on carding and spinning time about very busy and very 
happy to all appearance although in truth Christy’s heart was 
yearning over the precarious situation of her husband as well as her 
houshold goods and gear and Widow Clark yearning no less to know 
who the strangers were whom she had got in her house. Christy 
said “the bairn was her’s but the father o’ her was a grand nobleman 
wha had fa’n into some scrape an’ the king had cuttit aff his head. 
Sae as the bairn wasna jeetimate the friends had just sent her back to 
her poor mother again.” 

“Ay ay!” said Widow Clark. “We leeve in awfu’ times! For sin’ 
ever I can mind which is near forty years the lives o’ men hae been 
naething countit on. Whenever a man’s indickit as they ca’t the neist 
word that we hear is that he’s hanged.” (Christy let the thread drop 
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out of her hand and her cheek grew pale.) “An’ then how mony hae 
been shot an’ hanged without either indictment or trial? The lives 0’ 
men are nae mair countit on now a days than they were a wheen 
auld ousen or auld naigs. But O I heard some ill news yestreen! Ye 
maun ken that there’s a wild bloody clan wha leeve up in the 
moorlands that they ca’ Beatties wha it is thought will soon be exterpit 
for they hae risen in rebellion against their lord an’ war as near killed 
him as he’ll ever miss being killed again. An’ there’s ane it seems the 
warst o’ the hale bike wha has kill’d a gentleman an’ stown an heiress. 
Aweel ye see the Lord Maxwell 0’ Niddisdale he sends up a band 0’ 
sodgers to rescue the bairn but when they gaed there the rascally 
thieves wadna produce her. Weel the sodgers brunt an’ herried for 
ye ken thae Beatties are a’ outlaws an’ thieves an’ fair game. But 
what does the villains do think ye? I declare I was tauld yestreen that 
they gathered till a head and had killed Lord Niddisdale’s men ilka 
ane an’ roastit an’ eaten them.” 

“Hout! They surely wadna do that. It wad only be some o’ the 
recovered prey that they roastit an’ eatit. That ye ken is the rule.” 

“IT ken nae sic thing but this I ken that the knaves will soon be a’ 
hanged thats some comfort. The villain that murdered the gentleman 
an’ stealed the bairn an’ her tocher is taen away to Dumfries already 
to be hanged. An’ if Lord Maxwell o’ Niddisdale had them a’ where 
he is there wadna ane o’ them escape. This bonny bairn’s your ain 
you say?” 

“Ay weel I wot is she though I maun say it to my shame. An’ I 
maun e’en try to work for her bread an’ my ain baith.” 

“Because a kind o’ glofe cam o’er me that this might be the stown 
heiress an’ that I might get mysel strappit naitly up by the neck about 
her. But what need I say sae! What interest could a poor workin 
body like you hae in stealing a bairn to bring a double weight on 
your shoulders. An’ what a bit gildit trinket is this wi’ some glass 
beads in it that she wears on her naked bosom?” 

“That’s a charm for keeping away the fairys the brownies an’ a’ 
evil spirits frae her. Her father wha was a great maister ©’ airts lockit 
that about her neck that it might never be ta’en aff.” 

“Aih! But that is a valuable thing an’ a blessing to my house for 
muckle muckle I hae been plaguit wi’ them! So she’s your ain bairn 
you say? Weel I canna help having my jealousings. She’s verra unlike 
ye. What is your name darling?” 

“Why Maly; little Maly Gumly” said the child carelessly as she 
sat on the floor carressing a kitten. 

“I am ruined now!” thought Christy to herself “and all will out 
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together!” but by mere chance this dilemma was evited. 

“What mair nor Mary did you say? Tell me what maitr.” 

“I don’t know wat you say” said the child. “Wat mare is it? Is it 
papa’s own or the one I rode on wid auld fader Flip?” 

“What does the creature say?” said Widow Clark. “Who was 
Father Flip Mary?” 

“O it was de man dat wanted de head you know; when Maly yan 
and kie’d and de bloody man took Maly up and toss’d her.” 

“O she’s clean ayont my comprehension!” said Widow Clark. “But 
what mair do they ca’ ye forby Mary? What mair did you say?” 

“I did not say any thing about a mare” said the child. “Come come 
pussy you must go with me and if you dare to scratch me I will beat 
you very much.” 

“That’s nae bairn o’ this country however” said the widow. “Ye 
hae surely been far up through England when ye met wi’ your 
misfortune?” 

“That’s rather a sair subject Mrs Clark but ye ken weel how mony 
English officers baith noblemen an’ gentlemen hae been hereabouts 
for ower lang a time for our good. If ye kend a’ that I hae suffered for 
that bairn your heart wad bleed for me. An’ lak-a-day I fear my 
sufferings for her winna be a’ ower yet.” And with that Christy fell a 
crying bitterly as she thought of her husband and of her burnt 
habitation. But who can fathom the latent fountains of tenderness in 
a woman's heart especially where helpless infancy is concerned! 

Widow Clark felt that she had sounded a chord too delicate and 
concluded by saying “Weel weel cheer up your heart an’ think nae 
mair about it. What’s done canna be undone an’ ye hae a pair 0’ 
good hands o your ain an’ are weel wordy o’ your room sae ye are 
welcome to stay here as lang as you like an’ your wark shall stand 
for your meat an’ if we ply weel we’ll surely support little sweet 
Mary atween us.” 

This speech was rewarded by a gush of grateful tears from Christy 
for her heart yearned over the child and from that day forward Mrs 
Clark never put another question to Christy about the child. She 
called herself Christy Melville and said the child was to be called 
after her own surname by order of her father the day before he was 
beheaded so the one was called Christy and the other Mary and 
there was no more said about it. But every Sabbath day Christy left 
the charge of little Mary with the widow; went off before day and 
returned again by night and though the widow watched her she saw 
that she sometimes went one way and sometimes another and could 
not comprehend her business. It was afterward discovered that she 
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went to Dumfries and Thickside week about. 

As Christy saw and learned from others that she stood on ticklish 
ground a high reward having been offered for the discovery of the 
child she took good care to conceal the riches she brought with her 
never even venturing to buy her a new frock unless out of their joint 
savings. That Widow Clark really believed the child to be Christy’s 
is rather equivocal but certain it is she acquiesced in the belief for 
she loved both the child and mother and had no mind to part with 
them. So the child grew in stature and in beauty. But we must revert 
shortly to the rest of Christy’s family. 

Jock of Thickside was tried before Lord Nithsdale immediately 
on his return from England but the Beatsons his accusers refused to 
attend keeping their fastnesses for they knew that as far as the power 
of the Maxwells extended they were a proscribed clan. And moreover 
their late slaughter of the band of English catholics rendered them 
supremely obnoxious to their old tyrranical liege lords. But Maxwell 
was at the pains to send officers up among them who examined 
them and the Beatsons told all that they knew for they resented the 
death of their brave clansman Robert of Cassock exceedingly and 
all of them suspected John of Thickside. It was proven that he was 
not on the field at the dividing of the spoil nor the burying of the 
slain nor even at his chief's funeral the next day and that he was seen 
crossing the Esk on the evening of the third with a crying child on 
the horse before him. 

This was all and there was nothing more criminal in it than what 
attached to the whole clan who were present at the foray and all this 
Jock had confessed plainly at first; but schooled by his wife he denied 
that he had ever left the field of battle. He said he had picked up a 
lovely child trying to waddle away from the field of battle and he 
being wearied and wounded rode straight home and took the child 
with him to try to preserve her innocent life. 

“Then tell me ruffian what thou hast done with that child?” said 
Lord Maxwell. “For that baby’s life was of more value than the lives 
of thy whole race.” 

“It is false” said Jock. 

“What say’st thou caitif? Speak’st thou so to me?” 

“Yes I do. For there is not a life of my race which is not as valuable 
in the sight of heaven as either thine or her’s and I hope a great deal 
more so than those of any papist’s on earth.” 

A buzz of approbation ran through the crouded council-room at 
this bold reply for the Dumfriesians had suffered much from the 
catholics and abhorred them and Lord Maxwell percieving this 
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answered mildly and said “Tell me what thou hast done with that 
noble child and thy life shall be as dear to me as thou rashly supposest 
it is to heaven?” 

I must give John Beatson’s explanation in his own words. “Troth 
ye see ma lword I feught verra hard that day an’ levelled a good deal 
o’ the Englishers wi’ the swaird. But that wasna my wyte for we had 
a commander; a chief o’ our ain an’ whan he began the fray what 
could we do but follow. Besides we kend the days o’ the papishes 
war ower, as ye’ll soon find to your cost, an’ we thought the sooner 
we made an end o’ a wheen o’ them the better. But to come to the 
bairn again that ye haud sic a wark about; troth I was laith to pit the 
secret out. But faith an’ troth my lord ye murdered her yoursel’. An’ 
it's gayan like a papish’s trick after a’. They're sae frank at takin the 
lives o’ others it’s weel done when they snap ane anither’s at orra 
times.” 

“Explain what you mean Beatson. This is too serious a business 
to be jeered with. I never saw the child, and therefore could have 
had no hand in taking her life. But it is a business which if I judge 
aright will cost you your head.” 

“Aweel! I ken ye hae resolved on that already an’ gin a’ my kinsmen 
had but ae neck amang them ye wad chop them a’ off at aince. But I 
ken wha’s head better deserves to be chopped off and I'll explain the 
matter to you an’ a’ that hear me. I fand a bairn there’s nae doubt o't, 
trying, poor thing to waddle away an’ escape frae the field o’ battle. 
Sae I took her by the frock-tail an’ pu’d her up afore me an’ findin 
that she was laden wi’ goud an’ diamonds an precious stones an’ that 
I was sair woundit an’ forefoughten I thought I wad tak her for my 
prize an’ let my friends share the rest amang them. Sae I brought her 
hame an’ gae her to my wife wha poor woman kissed her caressed 
her an’ fed her wi’ the best in the house. But behold I was sent to 
prison an’ your lordship, kenning that I wasna at hame to defend my 
ain, sent up your sodgers wha surroundit the house; an’ my poor 
wife was sae fley’d that she took up the baby an’ a’ her riches into a 
hiding place in a garret which nae leeving could find out. But behold 
the base knaves set the house on fire an’ brunt it every stub an’ my 
honest woman an’ the bonnie bairn war baith brunt to ashes. But 
that’s the gate honest an’ true men hae been lang guidit by the 
papishes.” 

Lord Nithsdale looked confounded. He knew such a deed had 
been done and he believed the mosstrooper whose wife had been 
with him the very night before: but the plain narrative affected him 
and he exclaimed “God forgive me!” The populace grew outrageous. 
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They pulled Lord Maxwell from the seat of justice and knocked and 
pummelled him so that it was with great difficulty his officers and 
adherents got him pushed into the dongeon of the prison and locked 
up there. From that day he never more mounted the bench of justice 
in Dumfries. The times were changed with him. The mob assumed 
the rule for a season. The crown tottered on the head of the king 
while a more powerful hand grasped at it and all was utter confusion. 
In the mean time John of Thickside was set free amid the shouts of 
an exulting mob. But though liberated in this singular and tumultuous 
way he was not exculpated in the eyes of his kinsmen who regarded 
him with a jealous eye and refused to associate with him. They 
suspected him not only of having foully slain Robert of Cassock, but 
of having made away with the child for the sake of her treasure for 
though the Beatson’s heard the story as a fact that the wife and child 
were both burnt they did not believe it. 

When Mary came to be about nine years of age she was taken 
notice of by Mrs Maxwell commonly called Lady Langley. She was 
likewise a widow her husband having fallen in the civil wars and 
she had retired to an old solitary but neat mansion in this wild dell 
with her only surviving child a boy in his teens. Now as lady Langley 
supplied the two women with constant work she often called at their 
cot to see how her woolen and linen yarn were coming on and pay 
them by the spindle. So every time she saw and conversed with little 
Mary Melville as she was called and could not help admiring her 
singular beauty and fine address; and at length proposed to take her 
home and educate her along with her son who had a tutor of his 
own. This proposal was blithely accepted by the two women for 
though both of them by dint of hard spelling and misnaming words 
could read a little they found themselves quite inadequate to teach 
their little darling any thing beyond the alphabet every letter of which 
they mispronounced. 

Mary proved a most apt learner as girls about that age generally 
are and soon made great advancement in overtaking the young laird. 
Lady Langley was so pleased with herself at having taken this 
fatherless and interesting child under her protection that she 
condescended often to attend to her education herself though with a 
great deal of pomp and circumstance. It was while guiding her hand 
in writing one day that Lady Langley percieved the cross deep in the 
girl’s bosom and was struck dumb with astonishment thinking it was 
streaked with blood. She took it out and stared at it. Mary made no 
resistance but stared on the lady’s face in return. It was a cross of 
gold set with rubies in a most impressive way. 
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“Mary Melville what is this?” said the lady. “Child this cannot be 
your’s?” 

“I believe it is madam” said Mary seriously. “It has hung there 
since ever I remember and I have’heard that it was locked round my 
neck by my father the day before he was beheaded.” 

“He has died for the true religion then!” said the lady turning up 
her eyes and then turning over the cross. She saw upon the adverse 
side these words if I remember aright set in very small diamonds 
Mater Dei memento M. M. “Ay there it is! There it is!” exclaimed she. 
“Mother of God remember Mary Melville! Girl that cross is worth 
an estate. Do you remember aught of your papa?” 

“T think always I remember of riding in a coach with a gentleman 
whom I was wont to call so.” 

“What was his name?” 

“I have quite forgot but men took off their caps when they spoke 
to him.” 

“Was your own name always Mary Melville?” 

“No it was not. I am almost certain it was not. But O I cannot 
remember! I think they called me Mary Gurney or Gulney or some 
such sound as that. But it is all uncertain and quite like a dream.” 

“But you never had any mother or mamma save poor Christy?” 

“No no I never had any mother or mamma but Christy excepting 
Mrs Clark who is the very same.” 

“Ay ay! So then the story is all too true! Your father has been a 
gentleman perhaps more. But your mother has been one of the herd 
perhaps a common strumpet so you must never think to rise in life 
Mary. Never presume to thrust yourself into genteel society for there 
is a stain on your lineage which all the beauty and accomplishments 
of the world cannot efface.” 

“I don’t see that at all lady Langley why I should be looked down 
on by the world for a misdemeanor in which I had no share.” 

“Tt is the way of the world child and to the ways of the world we 
must submit as we cannot frame it anew to our own ideas or the 
particular circumstances that suit ourselves. But blessed be God who 
cast you on my protection for I will breed you up in the true religion 
and as you never can rise in life I will get you placed in a Nunnery.” 

“A Nunnery? What’s that? I do not like the name very well.” 

“It is a religious house where young women are brought up in the 
fear nurture and admonition of the Lord well prepared for a better 
state and well provided for all their lives.” 

“Well I should like that exceedingly. Are there plenty of young 


gentlemen in it?” 
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“No no! There is no man suffered to enter those sacred gates but 
the father confessor.” 

“I think I shall not go. P’'ll rather take my chance with old mother 
Christy to such luck as may cast up.” 

Lady Langley smiled and made a long speech about matters which 
I do not chuse to bring into my tale and by degrees half and more 
perswaded the young volatile beauty that she was directing her on 
the right path. In the mean time the young laird and she learned on 
and gamboled on together. He was constantly playing tricks on her 
and keeping her squalling in their hours of amusement and sometimes 
he would pretend to lash her from him with a horse whip but in one 
minute she was between his shoulders again. Lady Langley gave 
them many profound lectures on the impropriety of their intimacy 
and would often impress Mary’s mind so much that she would try to 
keep aloof from George for days together. But the game always began 
again. They went a nutting they went a bird-nesting keeping out of 
the severe dame’s sight and ultimately George would stand or sit 
and gaze in silence at the opening beauties of Mary while the return 
he got for this worship was often no more than a slap on the cheek 
or a fillip on the nose. 

But the time arrived when George was obliged to leave his mother’s 
house for some Catholic college whether in France or Ireland I have 
forgot but he remained there a number of years and was only home 
once all the time and then when he met with Mary he did not know 
her. It was a droll scene. Mary accosted him with ease and familiarity 
while he could only bow stare and hesitate. When told that it was his 
old playmate Mary Melville he actually cried for joy at seeing her so 
lovely. The lady took good care to keep them asunder so that they 
only met once by themselves for a few minutes but during that short 
space something had passed between them which never was forgotten 
by either of them. 

But the time at length arrived when it behoved George Maxwell 
to come home and take the charge of his own affairs and then lady 
Langley resolved to put her scheme in execution with regard to Mary 
and get her disposed of to a nunnery. But she made no mention of 
such a word but said she wanted to send her as a companion and 
governess to her cousin the Countess of Traquair who she knew 
generally went abroad every year and had plenty of interest. Mary 
was obsequeous and rather fond of the change but it took all lady 
Langley’s eloquence to perswade the two old dames to part with her 
and strange to say Mrs Clark was the far most obstinate in yielding 
and affected at parting with her. 
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The Earl of Traquair’s chaplain and livery servant at length arrived 


' by appointment and after a great deal of hugging and kissing Mary 


mounted on a fine palfrey rode cheerfully away with her ghostly 
conductor the liveryman’s horse being quite laden with necessaries 
which the good old women forced her to take along with her. 

I could never find out what road they took for the castle of Traquair. 
A printed account of the transaction that I have seen says they were 
going to lodge that night with a sort of broken or deposed clergyman 
at a place called Braeger. So that it is probable it was at the Steps of 
Glen-dearg that they encountered a hoard of men and women lodging 
in two tents in which fires were blazing and plenty of noise and 
singing going on while the bagpipe was lending its loudest strains to 
the chorus. ‘The priest was frightened as well he might for he knew 
by the imitable strains of the bagpipe which he had frequently heard 
that the carollers were THE Fas a reckless tribe of gypsies that generally 
travelled twenty-four strong and through all the country took and 
did whatever they listed but who never visited any place more than 
once in a year and those who were civil to them they would not 
wrong but reaved without scruple from their adversaries. 

The priest as I said was not at all at his ease but to get off the road 
at the Steps was impossible and to return back over the dreary path 


_ they had passed was both cowardly and inconvenient so the three 


were obliged to pass on. But to get by unpercieved was impracticable. 
The horses stopped and snorted and the bull-dogs of the gypsies 
bayed until out sallied a body of the Fas and without ceremony seized 
the three hapless travellers and bore them into the chief taking care 
meantime to secure their horses out of sight. 

What a scene was there! There was plenty of lamb and mutton 
roasting and stewing which the gypsies with the help of their bull- 
dogs had reaved from the flocks that fed all around them and plenty 
of the best French brandy for they were smugglers as well as gypsies. 
Now the man who seized Mary and carried her into the gypsy’s tent 
was no other than the celebrated Gordon Fa the piper which she 
knew by this token that every step which he took with her the great 
drone uttered a groan she having some way pressed against the bag 
to the infinite amusement of the gang who screamed with laughter at 
the piper and his splendid load. 

The smell of the viands was so delicious that truth to say the 
Chaplain eyed them as ascending from the caldron with great 
satisfaction and after blessing the good things in latin partook most 
liberally of them as well as of the brandy. He knew the chief and 
named him by his name Lorp JOHN Fa. He also knew the piper naming 
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him so that no doubt of the identity of the priest remained. The Lord 
Traquair of that day was a great and good man respected over all 
Scotland and by this wandering hoard as much as any nothing 
therefore could exceed the kindness of the gang to their guests and it 
must be acknowledged that both the priest and servant enjoyed 
themselves exceedingly for they really felt that they were much more 
comfortable than they could possibly have been with the broken 
curate at Braeger. 

Not so with poor Mary. It was a scene of rudeness roughness and 
recklessness of which she had never even dreamed and the gypsy 
women. were the far worst. And moreover Gordon Fa the piper who 
kept close by her plagued her with his assiduities looking upon her 
as his lawful prize although again and again snubbed both by the 
stern looks and degrading taunts of his chief John Fa lord of little 
Egypt who at length drove him into the secondary tent leaving none 
in that tent save his mother two brethren the priest Mary and himself. 
They slept on rushes but as Mary refused to lye down so the chief 
like a gentleman sat and watched with her. As soon as all were quiet 
he proposed at once to make her queen of the gypsies assuring her 
that no lady in the land should fare better or be better attended. She 
tried to turn it into a jest and said she was already engaged to the 
piper. Lord John let her know that he was jesting none about the 
matter and told her that Gordon the piper was a low dastardly 
poltroon whom he John Fa could snuff out like a candle and not so 
much as burn his fingers on him. 

“I beg your pardon Sir Sovereign” said Mary. “Now in my opnion 
the piper is the most proper man of the two and as I am engaged to 
him it is most ungenerous in you to propose taking me from your 
kinsman.” 

“IT would take you from my brother” said he “for of all the women 
I have ever seen on earth you are the most beautiful. But believe me 
it would be wise and prudent in you to acquiesce in my proposal. It 
will be the better for you because what you refuse me on friendly 
terms I am resolved to possess by force.” 

“I must first hear what my conductor and ghostly confessor says 
to that” said Mary. “And you yourself must also first procure the 
consent of the piper before we can proceed farther in this matter.” 

Now it so happened that there was only the thickness of the canvas 
between the jealous piper and them all this time and he heard every 
word that was uttered and took it all for earnest and there was one 
other heard it who to all appearance was the soundest sleeper there 
and that was the chief’s mother the queen dowager of the gypsies 
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and as she both adored and dreaded her son she resolved to further 
his views in the attainment of his object a queen of the gypsies that 
would not only do them credit but astonish all the country. 

The next morning they packed up their baggage in a time 
unaccountably short and set off before sunrise. The priest asked for 
their horses and liberty to proceed but the chief told him that he 
would conduct them in safety to Traquair gate provided he the priest 
would marry him to that young lady with whom he was resolved 
never to part. But if he refused to do that perhaps—he—would not be 
permitted—to go much farther. 

The chaplain’s blood ran chill to his heart for he knew with whom 
he had to do. A gang that accounted no more of the lives of men than 
of sheep. “If I have the consent of parties” said he with a pale and 
quivering lip “Why then I can have no objections.” 

“How can you say so father Crosbie?” said Mary. “Would you 
marry me to the chief of a lawless gang of outlaws, vagabonds the 
terror and disgrace of the country. Be assured then once for all that 
I would rather die a thousand deaths than submit to such a 
degradation.” 

“Don’t just say so far young madam” said the old gypsie queen. 
“We'll see about that by and by.” 

“Well well we'll not say any more about these matters just now” 
said the chief. “But as we are all going the same road let us journey 
on together till Breakfast-tume and when we have got a hearty meal 
we shall either remain together or part good friends.” 

The chaplain who would gladly have been off answered mildly 
“Why now begging your honour’s pardon I think we had better 
proceed by ourselves. You are the very best of fellows and the best 
of landlords but think what will be said through the country if the 
Earl of Traquair’s chaplain a gentleman in holy orders and a lady 
belonging to that great family should be seen travelling through the 
country with the Gypsies?” 

“There is no one to see us here” said Lord John “for no one dares 
to come near us as we pass out the way therefore let us journey on 
till we breakfast together which will not be before eleven as we take 
always only two hearty meals a day.” 

Some went a fishing some went a shooting and some a reaving 
and as appointed they all met at a place called Back-Burn at eleven to 
breakfast. They had plenty of fine trout some of the birds now called 
game and both lamb and mutton beside and after both men and 
women had partaken of a full queigh of brandy they sat down to a 
hearty breakfast and then after another queigh of brandy the chief 
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said “Now sir priest proceed we to business if you please and join 
this young woman’s hand with mine as nothing less than such grand 
ceremony will satisfy the consciences of women.” 

Here the piper came forward bonnet in hand and thus addressed 
his chief. “My lord how is it that I should be forced to remind you of 
the unaltered and inviolable law of this and all well regulated 
communities regarding spulzie. You know too well that it is that 
whoever first finds the prize and takes possession is the legal owner 
without dispute and without reference. You have therefore no right 
nor claim to that young maiden. She is mine. And before our kinsmen 
I make my appeal and dare you to touch her so much as with one of 
your fingers.” 

Lord John Fa stood up curling his dark blue lip while his mustachios 
moved up and down like the whiskers of a cat with rage. “Thou 
butterfly! Thou moth! Thou thing of wind and whistles! Darest thou 
for thy heart’s blood speak thus to me?” 

“Yes I dare” said the piper “for I ask only justice.” 

“Then take that as a part of thy measure of it” said the chief aiming 
a tremendous blow at the piper’s left temple. But Gordon Fa the 
piper was a proper man though in a subordinate capacity he broke 
the force of his chief’s stroke with his left elbow and returned it with 
such interest that he laid his chief flat on the green where he lay 
motionless with the blood gushing from his mouth and nose right 
before the entrance of his tent. The piper instantly struck with the 
enormity of his offence turned his back and fled and in the hurry of 
lending assistance to the chief no one noted this till the old gypsie 
queen called out “Is the dog to be allowed to escape thus?” On which 
Ellick Fa the chief’s elder brother threw off his coat drew a rapier and 
pursued him. 

There was not one of the sept however a match for the piper in 
speed which had often been proved before and at this time terror 
increasing it he shot away from his pursuer like a hare from a colley 
dog. The other brother percieving this pursued also and the chief 
recovering from the stunning blow followed behind calling on his 
brothers to stop but they neither heard nor regarded. Some of Gordon 
the piper’s near connections next followed both men and women 
and the path down the river over knowe and dell was seen by the 
shepherds and peat-workers from the hills covered with a long line 
of gypsies all running like mad people and they said one to another 
“There has been some drunken fray amang the Fas the day an’ it’ll 
no settle without blood.” 

The piper kept quite ahead and it is believed would have done so 
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» and far outrun all his pursuers.What then tempted him to take earth 
, isunaccountable for though far a head and out of sight of his pursuers 


he bolted into the very first house he came to which was the farm 
house of Cossarhill. It so happened that there was not a soul in the 
house but one young girl who was standing at the kitchen table baking 
bannocks. She knew Gordon Fa the piper for she had danced to his 
strains only three days before and she asked in astonishment “What’s 
the matter? What’s the matter? Guide us Gordon what’s the matter?” 
“Nae ill to you dearie. Nae ill to you” said he and flying into a 
corner of the milkhouse he hid himself behind a salt barrel and a 
meal one. I can give the particulars of this catastrophe correctly for it 
was the daughter of that girl who related the story to me again and 
again when I was a boy. Her name was Tibby Scott and she lived 
with an only daughter at Craighill on Lord Napier’s land and I am 
sure is still remembered by many yet living. 

“What’s the matter Gordon?” said she. “Nae ill to you deary” 
said he. “But for God’s sake dinna tell ony o’ them that I’m here.” 

He had not well done speaking when Ellick Fa entered with his 
thirsty rapier heaved over his shoulder. “Did you see a man lassie?” 
said he hurriedly. “Did you see a man? Saw you aughts o’ our piper 
mere?” 

“Na” said she as if quite surprised by the question on which Ellick 
uttered an oath and ran again to the door. But the view from that 
house being very extensive all around and he seeing no one flying 
returned again into the house and said “O d— him he must be here!” 
and instantly commenced a search when the panting of the piper 
soon led to his discovery. Ellick seized him by the neck and dragged 
him out to the middle of the kitchen floor while the piper seemed to 
be deprived of all power either to plead or fight but arms he had 
none. Ellick trailed him out on his back and setting his foot on his 
throat he stabbed him through the heart. He was standing on him 
with both his feet, the girl said, and when he pulled out his rapier 
from his breast the blood spouted upwards against the loft. ‘The 
piper died instantly. 

That blood remained on those joists and flooring for a century 
and I have often looked at it myself in the old farm house of Cossarhill 
with a sort of awe and terror although only a memorial of former 
days. The chief’s younger brother next arrived and likewise ran his 
weapon through the body of the piper but it hardly shivered he having 
been run through the heart at the first. The chief next arrived with 
his face and breast covered with blood; but his rage and grief when 
he saw Gordon the piper was murdered is past describing. He cursed 
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his brethren for their impetuosity and the girl was wont to say that 
she believed if he had had a weapon in his hand he would have slain 
them both. When his rage had somewhat subsided he lamented his 
fallen kinsman in the most dolorous and pathetic terms and wept 
like a child over him saying “Thou wert foully slain Gordon thou 
wert foully slain! and I would rather it had been myself or either of 
them than thou. For it was I who was the agressor! Yes it was I it was 
[le 

Sundry others arrived both men and women and great was the 
lamentation for the fall of the piper and dreadful the execrations on 
his murderers. They then took the bire door from its hinges stretched 
the ghastly corpse upon that and bore him back to the tent where 
they wrapped the body up in linen and woolen and buried it on the 
very spot where his chief fell when he knocked him down and where 
his grave is to be seen to this day on Brockhope-Ridge-end with one 
stone at the head and another at the feet. A dreadful lesson to the 
insubordinate of all clanships. 

In the mean time while this horrible and fatal affray was going on 
and the gypsy men all away the priest and livery servant made their 
escape mounting their steeds they rode with all their might and reached 
the Castle of Traquair before it was quite dark where they related 
their grievous story but not truly to save themselves from the shame 
of leaving Mary behind. The truth was that the priest pleaded very 
hard that Mary should accompany him but the old gypsie queen 
and thé other women that remained at the tent would not suffer her 
to depart but held her by force. The priest threatened her with the 
vengeance of Lord Traquair and said he would send an armed body 
of men at once who would not only take the young lady from them 
but cut them all to pieces. But the old hag is said to have answered 
him in these bitter words: 

“Ay gang or ride your ways and warn the Earl o’ Traquair. We 
dinna gie that for him” (snapping her fingers). “An’ afore ye win the 
Kirk-Rigg we’ll mak her she sanna be worth the sending for nor will 
she gang w’ye if ye wad tak her.” 

Mary cried most bitterly and entreated the priest by all that he 
held sacred to remain with her and be her protector; but he was glad 
to escape with life and limb and left Mary in a swoon held down by 
three gypsie women. Therefore when he went to Traquair he said 
that they had fallen in with the powerful gypsie gang called the Fas 
and that the young lady for whom they were sent rather chose to 
remain with them and be their queen than come to Traquair to be a 
servant. Lady Traquair would not swallow this report after the letters 
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, she had had from her cousin but the Earl believed it and sent no 


succour. 

But there is a power far above that of the nobles of the earth that 
watches over truth and innocense and Mary failed not at every 
interval of hateful persecution in this dreadful dilemma to implore 
protection of heaven and Mary’s prayers were heard for she was 
delivered and that in a most wonderful manner. 

When the gang returned with the mangled and bloody corpse of 
the piper her feelings recieved such a shock that they grew callous. 
She expected nothing but death from those lawless ruffians but it 
was not death but dishonour that she dreaded and after the gypsie 
queen's speech to the priest she had good reasons for dreading both. 
She however seized a clasp knife and concealed it in her bosom 
resolved if any violence was offered to her to stab the agressor and if 
unable to accomplish that to stab herself. But the old gypsy Queen 
either missed the knife which was a sort of closing dagger and a 
most insidious and dangerous weapon or some way or other suspected 
Mary’s design for the three hags laid all hold of her at once forced 
the knife from her and tied her hands behind her back. 

When the piper’s burial was over the chief was very down-hearted 
and out of tune. He was angry that the Chaplain was gone he was 
angry that the young lady was detained against her will and her hands 
bound with thumbikins behind her back. In short he was angry with 
every thing and ordered his mother to let Mary depart for he had no 
heart to compel her to submit to his will by force. 

“Not by force!” said she.“How then should a queen of the Egyptians 
be wooed but by force? I thought I had a noble and daring son of 
thee but I have only a chicken-hearted craven! Where could you 
find such another queen as this thrust upon you by chance. ‘The like 
of her is not in broad Scotland and after proposing the thing to draw 
back! Faugh! Force for sooth! Where lives the maiden who does not 
like to be forced to some things? I; ay I was laid on bride-bed with 
your father with my hands tied behind my back and what I was obliged 
to submit to my daughter-in-law may well submit to after me. I would 
not have a queen of our brave and ancient tribe who was not to take 
by force because otherwise she would not be worth having. Win her 
and wear her say I. There she lies at your command. Lord ‘Traquair 
may send for her to morrow but I sent him word that before that 
time he should find her not worth the taking and neither would she 
go with his men if he would take her. Come comerads let us take a 
walk up by the Back-Burn and leave the young couple by themselves.” 

Mary was then left in the tent with Lord John Fa with her hands 
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tied behind her back. What violence he used never could be learned 
from Mary for she all her life spoke of him with respect but it is 
likely that owing to his mother’s suggestions he had offered some— 
perhaps very gentle violence for it seems that he discovered the cross 
in her bosom which at once struck him speechless and motionless. 
This golden cross be it remembered was a very affecting thing. It 
was an effigy of the Saviour on the cross with large rubies for the 
nails and smaller ones resembling the streaming of the blood. The 
savage who certainly had known something about the Christian 
revelation was so struck with the sight of this apparently bloody 
cross than he shrunk back speechless and horrified while Mary seeing 
his perturbed looks appeared as much terrified as he. At length with 
a quivering lip he spoke words to the following purpose “Lady you 
are a protegee of heaven and rather than offer any violence to that 
pure and lovely frame would I spill my own heart’s blood. You are 
free. Here I loose you with my own hands and fear not that one of 
our tribe dare so much as touch you with a foul finger.” 

Poor Mary was so overjoyed at this miraculous relief that she 
kneeled at her deliverer’s feet and embraced his knees and then how 
astonished was the old reckless Queen and her associates at seeing 
the chief and the beauty meeting them walking arm in arm. The 
gypsies of course formed conclusions wide of the truth. 

But that very afternoon the chief mounted Mary on her own palfrey 
and he and his two brethren accompanyied her as far as a place 
called Corse-cleuch where she got the room to sleep in and they the 
barn and the next day they set her safely down at Traquair gate with 
every thing pertaining to her. Lord and lady Traquair were highly 
pleased with the generosity and kindness of this roving barbarian 
chief and it was thought (but to the truth of this I cannot speak) that 
it was through the earl’s powerful interest that there was never any 
cognizance taken of the piper’s murder. It was as likely to have been 
occassioned by the times being so terribly out of joint. But so it was 
that the two brothers escaped with impunity. 

As for Mary she seemed to have been born to a life of wild romance 
for no sooner had she shown her face at Traquair than John Stewart 
second son to the earl and denominated The Tutor of Caberston fell 
desperately in love with her and intreated of his parents permission 
to marry her. ‘They were highly indignant at the proposal but finding 
him obstinately intent on his purpose they were obliged to apply to 
Mary herself and rely on her prudence. She was aware how well the 
young gentleman loved and also how advantageous the match would 
have been and he was afterwards earl of Traquair. But she listened 
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to the admonitions of her new guardians and the next time the Tutor 
addressed her she gave him such a lecture on his imprudence in 
proposing such a thing and of their great inequality in life he being 
the son of a powerful nobleman ‘and she a poor nameless foundling 
unacknowledged by any one that the young man was astonished but 
nowise diverted from his purpose; for in place of that when he found 
her so disinterested his love glowed fiercer than ever and he 
determined at all hazards on making her his wife. 

Mary told the countess every thing candidly and all the gentleman’s 
vehement protestations and that acute lady percieved that knowing 
her son’s temper and disposition there was nothing for it but 
seperating them. She therefore perswaded her two sons Charles 
and John to go on a visit to their relations in Nithsdale and in the 
mean time she smuggled off Mary to France in company with two of 
her daughters the ladies Lucy and Ann with charges to them to get 
her introduced into the convent of Meisandre with which the Scottish 
Catholick nobility were all connected. So off they set to Edin’ in the 
Earl’s huge lumbering carriage and did not reach that city until dark 
of an Autumn day when they alighted at the Earl’s house in the 
Cannongate. 

Mary had not well set foot on the pavement when one touched 
her arm and said “Mary I want to speak with you.” 

Mary thought she knew the voice and turned aside with the woman 
without hesitation. It was her unfailing friend Christy who never lost 
sight of her except one of the nights she was detained by the gypsies. 
On the very day that Mary left Langley-dale poor Christy vanished 
from Mrs Clark’s cottage. Whoever reads this will suppose that then 
she had gone home to her own dwelling at Thickside but alas 
Thickside was no more her dwelling the Beatsons had been extirpated 
and their ancient feudal territory parted among the Scotts, and John 
of Thickside and his sons had shared in the fate of their brethren. So 
Christy had made up her mind to stick by her adopted daughter. She 
was sure she was a lady of quality but who she was or what she was 
remained a mystery. The good woman however had plenty of tokens 
to prove her protegee’s origin if ever she should be claimed; in 
particular the gold and ruby cross which was locked about her neck 
and hung down on her breast was one that could never be disputed. 
She followed her to Traquair and was there a day before her and ere 
she left home she got some intelligence that Mary was destined for a 
foreign convent. While Mary was at Traquair Christy was refused 
admittance to her and never saw her; but when she set off to Edin" 
she set off also and was there before her and contrived to get the 
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first word of her on alighting from the carriage and with the bustle 
and confusion of taking out the ladies and the baggage Mary’s retreat 
was never noted. 

“My dearest Mary” said Christy “Leave these great people at once 
and retire again with me. Your doom is fixed if you refuse this and 
you are to be sent to France and confined within the walls of a nunnery 
for life.” 

“But do you not think mother that a life devoted to religion is the 
best life that a woman can lead?” said Mary. 

“No no Mary! That was not the end of woman’s creation. She 
was made for the nourishing of the immortal mind and bringing up 
beings for eternity and therefore it is mean and selfish in her to care 
only for herself. For my part I would rather see you take the evil and 
good things of life as they come to be a wife and a mother than have 
you immured in a convent even though that secured you of heaven 
at last.” 

With arguments of this tendency expressed in more homely but 
more forcible language she perswaded Mary to elope with her and 
abandon her noble friends and her baggage for ever. So the two 
went to the house of a Mistress Jardine in a place called Alison- 
square. She was cousin german to Christy and had often spent a few 
weeks with her at Thickside and with that lady they took up their 
lodgings and lived in stile for Christy had plenty of the good red 
gold with her and they lived at least as well as the ladies of Traquair 
did in their grand house in the Cannongate. Christy also bought her 
darling several appropriate dresses so that at this time Mary was 
really an angel in loveliness. 

Great was the stir among the earl’s people when it was discovered 
that Mary was amissing. It was the most unaccountable thing ever 
known! That a young lady should vanish stepping out of a coach 
who had not an acquaintance male or female in Edin‘ and leave all 
her baggage to whomsoever pleased to take possession of it. None 
could give any account of her save that one page said he saw her step 
aside on the plainstones speaking to an elderly woman but that being 
called on at the time he saw no more. The very worst construction 
was thus put on poor Mary’s elopement for sooth to say the Traquair 
young ladies hated her finding they never could catch a glance from 
a gentleman when Mary was present and they now asserted that 
their chaplain had told the truth that she had remained a night with 
the gypsy chief of her own free choice and had now gone off with a 
lady of the town of whom she could know nothing on the very first 
hint; and they charitably concluded that she was an undone creature 
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and that her personal beauty had been given her for her ruin. 

In the mean while the Tutor of Caberstone returned from his visit 
to Nithsdale and when he found that his darling Mary was smuggled 
away from him in rather an equivocal manner his rage was quite 
boundless. He accused his mother fiercely to her face and told her 
he would follow that inimitable girl to the limits of the earth and 
defied the machinations of man or woman to deter him from the 
attainment of her. So mounting his horse he galloped straight to 
Edin" determined if she had gone on shipboard to follow her straight 
to France and prevent her taking the veil but on reaching his father’s 
house in Edin" and finding that Mary was a missing his chagrin 
surpassed all bounds and to their evil insinuations regarding her he 
not only turned a deaf ear but cursed them all for a parcel of affected 
fools and ideots ever to suppose that guilt or deceit could lurk beneath 
a face and form like those of Mary Melville’s. In short lord John or 
The Tutor as he was commonly called, for what reason I never could 
comprehend, was in such a rage and in such chagrin that the family 
were distressed and even frightened about him. And when he was 
just at the worst behold there arrived his half cousin George Maxwell 
in search of the same lost beauty and came straight to the Earl’s 
house his nearest kinsman in Edin‘. 

The Tutor was happy at meeting him being so much interested in 
the same discovery. They were very like each other exactly of the 
same age and though only half cousins there was a family resemblance 
between them that was most singular; and when dressed in the same 
way and it is well known that the dresses of gentlemen as well as 
ladies were very formal in those days no one could distinguish the 
one from the other. 

They agreed between themselves to search for Mary Melville tll 
they found her if she was alive and in Scotland and that no ill blood 
might be between them to leave the appeal entirely to herself when 
found. It was not easy to find any one in Edin" then. ‘There was no 
half-dozen of papers with advertisements going every day. There 
was nothing to rely on but bodily exertion and ocular proof. There 
was only one street in Edin" then the High-Street and the Cannongate 
which is a continuation of the former stretching from the Castle to 
the palace. That street our two young lovers traversed every day but 
always traversed it invain. They attended at the private meetings of 
the Catholics but they found her not. They went to every public 
place to every popular meeting whether sacred or civil but Mary 
they could not discover. 

As they were walking up the Lawn-Market toward the Castle one 
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day a lady a perfect angel in beauty dressed in green silk with a 
green helmet and feathers beckoned to them across half the street. 
They returned the salute and walked on for a long time in perfect 
silence. “Who in the world is that?” said Maxwell. 

“I think she is one of the ladies Gordon” said lord John. “I don’t 
know any other ladies of rank and she is very like them in her stately 
manner and superb dress. She is however a beautiful young creature.” 

They walked on in silence again until coming up to the Castle- 
hill. “My Lord John” said Maxwell. “It strikes me that that lady who 
smiled and beckoned to us was no other than Mary Melville the 
young lady of whom we are so anxiously searching.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Lord John. “She is in my opinion lady 
Mary Gordon.” But then stopping and making himself some inches 
higher he exclaimed “Good heavens is it possible that that exquisite 
splendid being could be Mary Melville!” 

“There is something my lord that schoolfellows never forget” said 
Maxwell. “And there was a smile and some dimples yonder which I 
am sure could be no body’s but Mary Melville’s.” 

“Let us follow then” said the Tutor “and trace her to her domicile. 
She is worth the looking after at all events. If that really was Mary 
Melville. What a jewel!” 

The two kinsmen then wheeled round and pursued down the 
high street but did not overtake the two ladies as they had turned off 
to the right for The Horse Wynde that led to their lodging. Shortly 
after that Maxwell fell sick either from dissapointed love or of vexation 
at the insinuations constantly poured into his ears against his adored 
Mary. However sick he grew and took to bed and his physician said 
it was agitation of mind that caused his illness. 

The tutor was now left to prowl about by himself which he did 
every day always keeping a sharp look out for the lady dressed in 
green silk and one day when he was taking a look of the Palace of 
Holyrood the splendid home of his Royal relatives whom should 
he meet face to face in the gallery but the identical lady in green silk 
his admired Mary Melville leaning on the arm of old Christy of 
Thickside. 

“Miss Melville!” exclaimed he. “Blessed be all the powers above 
that I have at last found you out!” 

“And pray wherefore sir?” said Mary. 

“Because with your dear permission we shall never part again” 
said he. 

“It will be very long before you attain that sir” said Mary rather 
saucily. “I know my distance better and have got some feeling lectures 
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about that before now.” 

And with that she moved off along the gallery making the plumes 
in her helmet nod in a rather disdainful manner. “Mary! My dear 
Mary” cried Christy. “Pray whatén a bee has gotten into your head 
the day? Are ye gane daft lassie?” But Mary capered on and down 
the stair she went. Christy ran back to lord John taking him all the 
while be it noted for George Maxwell and making a real country 
courtesy said “Dear dear sir ye see Mary has ta’en some o’ her 
tantrums the day. They’re queer creatures thae young women! It’s 
impossible to comprehend them! For I can tell you ae thing that she 
likes you better than baith her meat an’ her drink. Ay than either her 
right hand or her right ee or than a’ the men o’ Scotland put thegither. 
An tak ye an auld fool’s word for'’t ye’re as sure o’ her as ye’re sure 
o your denner the day. In an honourable way that’s to say.” 

“Thank you thank you for the dear information!” said the Tutor. 
At the same time holding out a handful of silver and gold pieces to 
her. 

“Na-na Na-na! I want nane o’ your siller an’ gowd sir” cried Christy 
holding her closed fist above her head. “Mary has mair goud than 
baith her an’ I can count or ever will be able to count a’ our days I 
believe. Na-na! Keep your siller to plenish your house when you get 
Mary for I assure ye that will be to do; and in some stile too! Only 
this I can assure ye o’. If ye want to hae Mary in an honourable way 
yee sure o’ her.” 

Lord John stood like a statue saying within himself “The daughter 
of a nobleman! More gold than she will ever be able to count! Of a 
catholic nobleman who died for the cause! And such a jewel for 
beauty! In love with me too! I'll have her in spite of all the kinsmen 
and kinswomen on earth. I'll have Mary Melville! Yes, I'll have her 
to myself let them all say what they will.” 

Christy hurried after her darling and adopted daughter and 
overtaking her in the area she said “Dear dear Mary what gart ye 
take the strunts at the young laird the day? Ye ken how weel he likes 
ye an’ I ken gayan weel how somebody likes him. I canna understand 
thae dortit fits. ’'m sure when I was young I never took any o’ thae 
dortit fits at the man I likit except aince by the by.” 

“Stop stop dear mother Christy. What are ye speaking about?” 
said Mary. “Yon young gentleman was no other than the lord John 
Stuart of Traquair or The Tutor of Caberston as he is called. He is a 
youth of a haughty and imperious temper and of a high though amiable 
family. But in short a young nobleman whom I would no more think 
of marrying than the Prince of Wales to be a discredit to his high 
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and proud ancestry. He made love to me before but I like him very 
ile 

“Dear Mary! If yon be nae George Maxwell the laird 0’ Langley 
I never saw him.” 

“T tell you he’s no more the laird of Langley than you are but the 
Lord John Stuart the Tutor of Caberston.” 

“Then what hae I done Mary! What hae I done! I told him that I 
was sure he had your heart an’ that if he axed you in an honourable 
way he should hae you. I e’en gae him my word o’ honour on it.” 

“Then you have done very far wrong mother Christy and that 
which may lead to much ill. He is only George Maxwell's half cousin 
and I confess there is a singular family likeness between them. But 
could you not distinguish the impetuous and haughty looks of the 
one from the modest and respectful looks of the other? Ah there is 
something in the features of early school-fellows which never can be 
forgotten and which even a half or a whole century could not eradicate 
from the mind. Had yon been George Maxwell of Langley my 
mischievous and teasing youthful playmate I do assure you my 
behaviour would have been far otherwise. But I understand he is 
living in the same house with his cousins and a great favourite there 
so that I have but a small chance of any farther notice from him. But 
it shall be long before I make any efforts to retrieve it.” 

“Ah ye hae a prood speerit Mary! An’ it’s proper an’ fitting that ye 
should too. I ken mair about ye than ye ken yoursel’ if some reports 
be true: But ye sal never hear them frae me unless I can reach the 
foundation o’ them.” 

“Hush hush!” said Mary. “See there is the Lord John Stuart 
following us. And as I am firmly resolved to resist his proffers 
whatever they may be I beg that we may elude him some way or 
other that I may not be harrassed by his courtship.” 

“Ye’re a queer lassie Mary for I wad think the offer of a young 
nobleman for a husband was nae bad offer.” 

They however went into a nobleman’s house on the right hand 
side of the Potter Row and assoon as the Tutor saw them fairly housed 
he ran home and hasting up to Maxwell who was sitting in his room 
with a napkin about his head and some cordials or medicines beside 
him told him that he had met with Mary Melville and though he had 
not got her verbal consent to marry him he had gotten that of the old 
dowager’s who had the charge of her. That she was really the most 
lovely creature that ever trode the face of the earth. And as Lord 
John seems to have been a forthright honest fellow he told him at 
once where she lived. 
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¢ George Maxwell arose and dressed himself the next morning pale 
, as he was and went straight to the nobleman’s house and called for a 


word of Miss Melville. No such person was known there! Maxwell 
retired modestly as one who had been hoaxed and just at the door 
he met The Tutor of Caberston who gave him a look of high offence 
as if he thought he had been taking advantage of him. 

“She is not here my lord” said Maxwell. 

“Not here!” said he. “I know better” and rapping furiously a 
footman came to the door when Lord John asked for Miss Mary 
Melville. 

“I know of no such lady sir” said the footman. “But as you asked 
the same question not five minutes ago pray may I ask your address?” 

“Lord John Stuart of Traquair” said he. 

Now it so happened that the Earl of Traquair had been the lord of 
the mansion’s great friend and patron. I think his name was Anstruther 
a Baronet and one of the judges of the court of Session so when he 
heard Lord John announce his name he hasted into the lobby 
welcomed him and compelled him to come in and be introduced to 
his family loading him with every sort of attention and kindness and 
then asked him jocularly who the Miss Melville was whom he was 
asking so anxiously after? 

The Tutor answered that she was a young lady who had been 
reccommended to the care of his father and mother but that she had 
eloped from them and they were most anxious to recover her as she 
was an heiress and the daughter of a nobleman who had suffered for 
his adherence to the Catholic faith. 

“Melville? Melville?” said the judge. “There must be some mistake 
there for no nobleman of that name in Britain has suffered either in 
person or forfeiture for his adherence to that faith. Are you sure she 
is not lady Mary Montgomery? She would indeed be worth looking 
after!” 

“No we have known her always only by the name of Miss 
Melville.” 

“Then it is some deception lord John. Some cheat depend on it 
and the less you trouble yourself about her the better. Come look 
round you and take the choice of my daughters here.” 

Lord John did look round the room as how could he avoid it. He 
percieved there was one of the young ladies very pretty. She chanced 
to be a young widow with a fortune; but he thought no more of it at 
that time. The Judge then said jocularly “But my dear lord John what 
tempted you to suppose that this lost sheep this stray runaway beauty 
of your’s could be an inmate here?” 
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“For the best of all reasons” said the Tutor of Caberston. “For I 
traced her into your door yesterday. Saw her admitted and welcomed.” 

“That is the most singular circumstance I ever heard!” said the 
Judge. But seeing his three daughters begin to titter and blush and 
look very sly to one another he asked an explanation. They would 
not give it but laughed louder blushed deeper and bowed down their 
faces to their knees. 

“T don’t understand this at all!” said the Judge. “My lord John can 
you explain it to me? There must be something under this. I beg my 
dear girls that you will explain what you mean. Was Miss Melville 
really here yesterday?” 

“Why sir it is rather an awkward circumstance and I pity the noble 
young gentleman with all my heart” said the handsome widow. “But 
the truth is that there was a lady called here yesterday a young lady 
clad in green—a very fine girl but accompanied by a plain country- 
looking old dowager. They were ushered in here and the young 
lady begged pardon and said that she was watched and haunted by a 
gentleman whom she disliked exceedingly and whom she wished 
by all means to elude and that she was obliged to take shelter in our 
house to mislead him. She stood at that window and watched until 
he went out of sight and then took her leave. She was quite a lady. A 
very fine girl indeed. But from the appearance of her patroness I 
would not say that she is any better than she should be.” 

Lord John’s face grew red then pale and then red again yet he 
could not help giving a sly smile to the lovely and wicked widow. He 
rose to go away but the Baronet and Judge compelled him to stay to 
a family dinner at one o’clock! Declaring at the same time that he 
had been more obliged to his father than any man on earth. 

When the footman admitted lord John he took him for the same 
gentleman who had called a few minutes before for every body 
mistook the one cousin for the other their habiliments being precisely 
the same so he shut the door and Maxwell was left by himself to 
saunter about and do as he liked. In less than five minutes who 
should appear but the lovely Mary Melville and old Christy of 
Thickside. Maxwell ran to them and never was a lover better recieved. 
When he took Mary’s hand and kissed it the tears streamed down 
over her cheeks and the three all returned straight back to Mrs 

Jardine’s again to Mary’s lodgings. Every thing was soon understood 
between them. Their hearts had both understood it before and it 
appeared at once that they were inseperable. 

“Now dear dear Mary just tell me this” said Christy. “Will ye ever 


presoom to say or pretend that that’s no the gentleman we met in 
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Holyroodhouse the tither day wha I promised you to—in an 
honourable way that’s to say?” 

“No more than I am you or you me Christy. Do you think old 
schoolfellows can ever forget one another? Never! If you knew how 
oft I had been between these now broad shoulders and how oft 
pinched and tickled by these mischievous hands you would not 
suppose I could mistake his face again.” 

“Aih wow sirs! But there’s mony wonderfw’ things i’ this warld! 
An’ mony wonderfu’ changes” exclaimed Christy. “But that love- 
biziness it gangs on the same an’ the same for ever! Aye love an’ aye 
love! an’ aye generation an’ generation! frae the verra day that our 
auld father Aedie fell to this day. An’ some think that was the very 
thing that brak him too.” 

“Whisht whisht!” said Maxwell “and inquire at Mrs Jardine if she 
has any room for me for my cousin John Stuart is so violently in love 
with Mary and such a violent young man altogether that I would 
rather live beside you or near you than in the Ear!’s family. It would 
be so delightful to see you every day.” 

Mrs Jardine could not spare him a parlour and bed-room but she 
got him both, right opposite from which though he could not properly 
speak he could make signs every hour of the day so that the two 
lovers generally spent the greater part of the day together walked 
together took their meals together but on Sunday going to a private 
chapel together who should they meet in front of the altar but lord 
John Stuart the Tutor of Caberston. Mary was dressed in pure white 
that day with a white gauze veil and no man could concieve an angel 
far less a virgin more lovely. When lord John saw them enter arm in 
arm his countenance flamed with rage. He was in love with Mary 
fervently deeply in love and after the agreement he had made with 
his kinsman he concieved himself undermined and bilked and as 
Maxwell had left his father’s house in the Cannongate privately he 
weened that Maxwell himself was concious of the advantage he had 
taken. So on leaving Mass he came sternly up and asked his cousin's 
address which was given without reserve and that same evening 
Sunday though it was lord John sent him a challenge by the hand of 
Lord Adam Gordon. Maxwell would willingly have entered into an 
explanation but lord Adam who was likewise the Tutor’s cousin had 
no such instructions so he refused all kind of capitulation and the 
challenge was of course accepted the place appointed and every thing 
settled for the next morning at sum-rising. 

But now a particular difficulty occurred to Maxwell. Where was 
he to find a second? He had not one gentleman acquaintance in 
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Edin’ save Lord John Stuart himself. There was he knew a sort of 
Writer body who had done a good deal of business faithfully for the 
late Mr Maxwell his father and also for himself in his minority whose 
name was Johny Fairbairn. So considering him a friend ran to him 
and told him his circumstances begging of him to be his second and 
telling him at the same time that he was the only son of his old friend 
Mr Maxwell of Langley. 

The old writer was sitting in his little snug parlour at the top of 
three stairs in St. James’ Court reading his bible that day being as 
may be remembered the Sabbath evening. But when he heard the 
young man’s name and request instead of appearing distressed he 
appeared to regard him with laughter and contempt. 

“Ay ay man!” said he “so thou’s the son o’ mee first an’ best friend 
George Maxwell? An’ thou’s gawn to thraw away thy life in a sinfu’ 
combat, likely about some wench. Without thinking what is to 
become of thee mwother and of the family name. O man thou’s a 
great fule! An’ then to think that auld Johny Fairbairn wad bear thee 
out in sickan madness! That’s the maist rediculous o’ the hale! But 
there’s ae thing I can do for thee which is mainly requisite. P'll draw 
out thee tesment. It shall only cost thee ten pun’s.” 

George Maxwell stood thoughtful for a few minutes and then said. 
“By the by that should have been done. But there is no time now. I 
must go and look after a second. The thing is settled.” 

“Now stop my dear callant an’ think for a wee” said Johny “an’ I'll 
convince ye that ye’re ane o’ the greatest fules in the warld. The 
morn’s morning ye maun either murder a kinsman or he maun 
murder you. If ye murder him ye will leeve a miserable life o’ remorse 
an’ be passed into hell-fire at last like a bouking o’ foul blankets into 
a tub. An’ gin he murder thee which is the maist likely o’ the twa how 
do you think thou'lt set up thee face to thee Maker? Or what wilt 
thou say for theesel? Could’st thou really hae the assurance to say 
‘Now thou see’st Sire that I’s comed sooner to thee than I intendit. 
But it happened that a friend an’ I fell out about a wonch an’ then ye 
see it grew an affair o’ honour an’ I has thrawn away my life there’s 
nae doubt o’t. But thou maun joost excuse me forye ken a gentleman’s 
naething ata’ without his honour.’ What think’st thou the Judge’s 
answer wad be to thee? I thinks I can tell thee. It wad be “Tak that 
chap awa wi his honour an’ plunge him wi’ his heels upmost into 
the hettest kettle o’ boiling brunstane thou canst find an’ let him 
sotter there till he learn to ken the value o’ his tint honour,” 

Maxwell could not stand this satire. He found he had come to the 
wrong man so he turned his back and fled but the old limb of the law 
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followed calling out “Na—na stop I’s no done wi’ thee yet. Thou hast 
forgot the tesment an’ the ten pun’s. Ah fool! fool! fool!” added he as 
Maxwell’s feet blattered down the lowest stair. 

Maxwell was now hard put to it for there was not one individual 
in or near Edin" of whom he had the least knowledge but with the 
bee honour in his head and half crazed with that and some inward 
gnawings he ran up toward the castle to try if any one officer there 
would stand his second. But in going up the Castle-hill a singular 
chance befel him. He percieved a fine-looking young gentleman 
sitting apparently much interested in the view toward the north so 
he joined him and asked him the names of such and such places and 
at once percieved from his dialect that he was from his own country. 
“I percieve sir that you are a gentleman. In that no one can be 
mistaken” said Maxwell the duel alone occupying his mind. The 
gentleman stared in his face and thought him mad. “I am an utter 
stranger here sir and I think from your tongue that you are from my 
own country. Pray will you be so kind as stand my second in a duel 
to morrow morning?” 

“With all my heart” said the other. “For I know that none but a 
gentleman would either give or accept of a challenge. Therefore I 
am your man depend on it. Only name the place and hour.” 

“The place” said Maxwell “is Nicholson’s small park the farthest 
away one. The time is at the sun-rising. I am George Maxwell of 
Langley and my opponent is the Lord John Stuart of Traquair.” 

“And I am likewise George Maxwell” said the stranger. “A 
countryman and relation of your own. I am a younger son of the 
family of Sprinkell and a student of medicine at the colledge here.” 

“Then God bless you for a noble honest hearted fellow. We are 
indeed near relations and both named after the same noble 
progenitor.” 

“Why I do not expect that God will bless me much the more for 
this undertaking. But a Borderer likes always to see a trick of his old 
trade. Nothing to him like a bout at crown-cracking. Pray will I get a 
cuff with the second? Who is he?” 

“T believe he is one of the young Gordons of Huntly likewise a 
cousin of my own so it unfortunately happens that we are all relations 
together who are engaged in this quarrell.” 

“Nay he is no relation to me that I know of. Pll fight him. It is said 
that those highlanders are good at the broad-sword or claymore as 
they call it. But if lord Adam Gordon will fight me with the Border 
long cut-and-thrust I will bet a hundred pounds to his twelve-pennies 
on the issue. I wish you would give up your quarrell lord John Stuart 
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to me. If I don’t settle him never trust a Maxwell again.” 

“This is the devil of a fellow that I ever met with!” thought the 
other Maxwell to himself turning round and indulging in a burst of 
laughter. “No no my brave namesake! That will never do. I have 
accepted lord John’s challenge and I'll fight him whatever may be 
the consequence. It is for all that is dear to me in life to which he has 
no more right nor claim than you have.” 

“Ho! Hem! I understand it! Well Pll fight him for you and lay no 
claim to the girl neither. Is it a bargain?” 

“No no speak not of that but meet me very early at my lodgings to 
morrow morning.” 

“Never fear! I'll be with you and I'll see you get justice too by 
= {” 

The opponnents met next morning in a small inclosure out 
somewhere about where Rankielor Street now is. And it having been 
agreed on that they were to fight with long two-edged swords as was 
then the custom, before the word was given to begin young Maxwell 
of Sprinkell said to the other second “What suppose we should also 
take a turn in the mean time lord Adam?” 

“We have no quarrel sir” said the other. 

“No, true we have no quarrel; but when friends are fighting I hate 
to stand and look on. Please then my lord to draw.” 

Lord Adam complied. The word was given and the two pairs 
began at the same time. But the Maxwells little knew with whom 
they had to do. In the course of from ten to fourteen seconds lord 
Adam disarmed his opponnent without shedding a drop of his blood. 
The other was a very hard battle indeed and it rather appeared to 
both the seconds that Maxwell had rather the best of it. At length 
they were both wounded Maxwell rather seriously. Then was the 
time that the other Maxwell ought to have interposed and made 
peace and for the neglect of that he was sore blamed afterwards. But 
he was stupified by his sudden defeat and could do nothing but stand 
glowring at Adam Gordon with a sword in either hand. At length 
lord John wounded Maxwell for the third time closed with him and 
downed him and had just his hand raised to run him through the 
heart when Gordon seized his arm and wrenched his sword from 
his hand addressing him in terms so severe that I do not chuse to 
repeat them. He then led him from the field but as he was forced 
away he turned and said with great bitterness. “I must go since it is 
your supreme will. But Pll have the lady still in spite of his heart’s 
blood.” 


As they were going off the field Gordon turned round and threw 
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his opponnent’s sword into the earth till it sunk to the hilt saying 
“There is your grand sword Mr Maxwell. I hope the next time you 
use it you shall use it better and in a more legitimate cause.” Maxwell 
never got over that sudden defeat. Some said it broke his heart and 
killed him as he deemed his arm unequalled. I think he died abroad 
but am not certain. 

Maxwell conducted his friend home and Dr Bennet dressed his 
wounds expressing considerable doubts of his recovery. Mary 
attended him without the least restraint or affectation wept over him 
and blamed him sore for risking his life for her adding one day “Did 
you ever think that any body could take me from you?” 

It is impossible to concieve far more to describe how dear that girl 
became to Maxwell. He felt that she was the dearest part of his 
being both soul and body and that he never could exist without her. 
In the mean time lord John Stuart having found her out offered her 
marriage in perfect sincerity and was not a little astonished as well 
as chagrined when he found that she absolutely refused him and he 
being a young nobleman of that wild impetuous temper that he could 
not brook opposition to his will in any thing told her plainly on 
going away that he would have her either by foul or fair means that 
she might depend on. 

This frightened her and her lover both for they knew that lord 
John would be as good as his word and the two were married 
forthwith by a worthy old Catholick priest who had been reduced 
by the change of times from the highest to the lowest grade of his 
proffession and even before George Maxwell was very fit for the 
journey the two set out for Langley-dale on horseback old Christy 
absolutely refusing to ride took her foot for it and was home before 
them. 

Lord John took the best and most rational amends for his 
dissapointment that any man could do for the very next week he was 
married to the handsome young widow Lady Weir the daughter of 
his father’s friend Sir Phillip Anster the Judge. 

When George Maxwell and his lovely bride reached home they 
were coldly recieved by lady Langley and informed to their utter 
consternation that they were not worth a farthing in the world. For 
that owing to the part that her late husband had acted alongst with 
the Catholic lords the estate was sequestrated as well as the furniture 
even to the dishes and spoons and every thing to be sold by public 
auction the forfeiture having passed the great seal. ‘The estate was 
exposed to sale in the Royal exchange at Edin". No man offered 
money for it. Then came the roup of the houshold furniture and 
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cattle at which a great concourse of people attended when behold an 
old country-looking wife bought up every thing. At first she had to 
buy up some articles rather dear nevertheless she would not let one 
of them go away but soon a whisper ran that she was an agent for 
lady Langley and then so high was the respect entertained for the 
old family that no one would bid a farthing over old Christy’s head. 
She got every thing at her own price. She actually got mahogany 
chairs for twopence a piece and tables for sixpence each. The 
auctioneer was astonished but all his eloquence signified nothing. 
He got plenty to laugh at him but not one to bid him money save old 
Christy. He at length was driven to the alternative of just asking 
“See old lady. What will you give for this?” and then strike it off to 
her whatever she offered. 

He at one time said “Ladies and gentlemen this is very remarkable. 
Certainly this old lady has bewitched you and tongue-tied you every 
one else you have no regard for your own interests. Here is a state- 
bed mounted in full containing every thing requisite for a king lying 
down in. I am sure this bed as it stands cost upwards of a hundred 
pounds. We shall begin it as low as thirty pounds. Who bids thirty 
pounds for it. Will no body offer thirty pounds for this splendid piece 
of furniture with matresses feather-beds sheets and coverlet? Only 
thirty pounds.” 

“ll gie you thirty pennies for it man an’ that’s a fair offer frae ae 
friend till another.” 

“Old witch that you are! I wish that you had been a hundred miles 
hence to day!” 

“Dear what wad hae comed o’ your roup then?” 

“But remember old madam that every thing is to be ready money 
here to day.” 

“Hout na! Ye’ll surely gie me sax months credit. It’s the gate o’ this 
coontry. We never pay aught in less than sax months.” 

“It must be on better security than you are likely to bring then.” 

“Oo Ill gie the government creditors you for my security as you 
an’ them hae been sae muckle obliged to me the day ye canna refuse 
that ye ken.” 

“Well ladies and gentlemen my instructions are to sell every thing 
within and without the house. Every thing on the premises for what 
it will bring so I am compelled to proceed. There is only one half 
crown bidden for this elegant bed! Does none bid more? Two and 
sixpence once! Two and sixpence twice! Going!—Going!—Gone! Devil 
take the old witch! This is deplorable! What shall I do?” 

The same thing went on the whole day. The croud got so much 
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amused with the dilemma in which the auctioneer was placed that 
there was a roar of laughter constantly going through it and I believe 
if it had been for nothing more than the fun of the thing no one 
would have bid a penny. No one did however. Christy got every 
thing at her own estimate. She got a pair of capital bay mares for 
nine shillings and sixpence and one cow for sevenpense-halfpenny. 
The whole sum came to a mere trifle which Christy paid down in 
good yellow gold placing the family exactly as they were before the 
forfeiture and yet she still went and lodged with Widow Clark as 
usual and would by no means stay in the mansion-house modestly 
judging that she was not fit company for them and their guests. 
Before the assemblage parted that night the auctioneer announced 
that the estate of Langley-dale was to be sold at the cross of Dumfries 
on the 7" of April in seven lots which he specified and every one of 
which was to be knocked down to the highest bidder for ready money 
only. Well the 7 of April came but as ready money was as scarce in 
Scotland then as at present there were not very many purchasers 
attended. In the mean time the story had spread over the whole 
county about old Christy and it was reported and believed that all 
the Maxwells had combined to preserve the estate in the family and 
had employed this old woman as the most unfeasible agent they 


_ could fix on and every one rejoiced at the stratagem and at the part 


old Christy had acted. There were three of the Maxwells had agreed 
to buy up the mansion-house and the farm around it for their young 
relation but farther they had not resolved to credit him in the ticklish 
state he stood with the new government. 

The Auctioneer was placed upon a raised platform with the clark 
beside him. The Mansion-house of Langley was first exposed with 
the garden offices and farm adjoming at the moderate upset price of 
£10=000. Scots. Sprinkell was just going to offer the upset price for 
the behoof of the present proprietor when behold old Christy stepped 
forward and offered 500 merks! 

If any body had but seen the astonishment of the clark and 
auctioneer when they saw their old friend appear before them again. 
Their jaws actually fell down and they looked like men bewitched or 
as if struck with a palsey. They percieved how the sale would go and 
how they would be regarded by their employers and their spirits 
sunk within them. So after a great deal of palaver the lot was knocked 
down to Christy for 500 merks a sum rather short of £17= and at 
this very time it is let at £243=. 

George Maxwell being there among his noble and most 
respectable relations would not let one of them open their mouths to 
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bid for him assoon as old Christy appeared. So the sale went on 
much as before. There were plenty there who knew old Christy and 
the whisper soon went round that this was the agent of the Maxwells 
again and not one person would bid a farthing against her. She bought 
up the whole at her own price and the last farm that of Auchenvoo 
which a friend of my own now possesses she bought at not the 
twentieth part of what is now paid for it in annual rent. 

There was some demur about the payment. Among the treasure 
which Christy got with Mary when a baby there were a great number 
of foreign gold coins of which she did not know the sterling value 
but on which she had set a nominal value of her own something 
proportioned to the size. These the agents for the sale refused to 
take and tried on that account to reverse the whole bargain. But the 
Maxwells backed old Christy and appealed to the Sherrif Sir Rodger 
Kilpatrick who knew as little about the value of the coins as any of 
them did. But he loved the old Maxwells and took a most definitive 
way of settling the dispute. He made them take so much of the sterling 
coin of the realm and weigh the foreign coin against it and 
pronounced the one as of the same value with the other. As this 
came very nearly to one third more than Christy had set upon her 
foreign specie the estate turned out to be very cheap at last. 

These transactions were all a mystery to the Maxwells. Christy 
had never mentioned Mary’s treasure to any living save to Lord 
John Stuart by mistake and he having lost her and married a rich 
widow instead thought no more of it. And they really imagined like 
the rest of the country that she was the secret agent of the clan. She 
would not live with them but still with Mrs Clark but there was no 
endearment that they did not load her with for there were they 
established in their ancient property freer of burdens than it had 
ever been since it came into the possession of the family and all 
bestowed on them by a poor old widow by what means they could 
not comprehend. 

Lady Mary Montgomery had been called over every cross in the 
South of Scotland and north of England once a year for a number of 
years and £100 offered for her discovery that being the only means 
then in use of advertising and it so happened that lord John Fa the 
king of the gypsies was the man who discovered her to her friends 
and actually gained the reward, a generous and kind action seldom 
musses it. “He had been guilty of some fact but I canna just be telling 
e’enow what that fact was” as Mrs M,Night used to say but certain it 
is he was lying in Ayr prison at the time when he heard the 
proclamation through his grated loophole and when he heard the 
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description of the golden cross set with rubies which was locked 
round her neck he was certain he could find a cue for her discovery. 

He accordingly the next day sent for Sir James Montgomery and 
disclosed to him all that he knew about the young lady. How that she 
had once fallen into his hands by mere chance. That she had even 
been delivered to him with her hands bound behind her back but 
that he was so much impressed by her beauty her tears and above all 
by the bloody cross of gold upon her breast that he instantly released 
her and conducted her in safety to the castle of Traquair where he 
delivered her to the ladies of that mansion. 

Now this must have been a Sir James Montgomery about Ayrshire 
and not as I supposed Sir James of Stanhope for I know that Fa was 
lying in the prison of Ayr that he sent for Sir James Montgomery 
who attended him on the very day that he sent and listened to the 
gypsy lord’s narrative with wonder and astonishment. He instantly 
bailed him from prison; armed and mounted him and took him in 
his train as a witness who could not be decieved. There was however 
no deception attempted. When they arrived at Traquair house the 
Earl and the Countess were from home having gone abroad but 
lord Linton, lord John, his young wife and another young lady were 
there, and welcomed Sir James with all the usual kindness and 
hospitality for which the family had been long remarkable: and the 
Tutor who knew most about the young lady told Sir James at once 
that the young lady who had been reccommended to their family 
under the name of Mary Melville had eloped from them and was 
now married to a young kinsman of their own Mr Maxwell of a 
place called Langley. That he had since heard that their lands had 
been forfeited and that they had been rouped out at the door and he 
knew no farther about them. He said not a word about his own love 
or the duel he had fought for her his wife being present but he told 
Sir James farther that she was supposed to have been the daughter of 
a nobleman who had suffered in some way for his adherence to 
King James and the Catholic faith but who he was could never be 
discovered. That he thought he had heard his mother once speak of 
a cross set with jewels but for his part he had never seen it and knew 
not positively whether it was of her or some other lady that the 
Countess had then been speaking. Perhaps it was her’s for there was 
something of an M. M. being on it. 

Sir James clapped his hands for joy. “It is she! It is she indeed!” 
cryed he. “My own dear and long lost ward! Her husband is the 
fortunate youth! She is worth fifty thousand a year to him exclusive 
of long and heavy arrears which are due to her but all well secured.” 
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He rode straight to Langley-dale next day and found his long lost 
kinswoman a lovely beloved and happy wife though rather as they 
themselves supposed in poor circumstances as they were indebted 
for all that they possessed to an apparently poor old woman who 
had acted the part of a mother to Mary from her earliest reccolection. 

When Sir James alighted at Langley gate with his train of three 
armed followers there was no little stir within the house visitors of 
such apparent rank being rarely seen there. He told his name and 
designation and said he wanted a private word of the young lady of 
the mansion. He was shown into a room and Mary instantly came to 
him with a long and pale face wondering what a great baronet could 
want with her. After the usual compliments and salutations had passed 
Sir James said while Mary stood actually panting for breath “My 
dear young lady I hope I come with good tidings to you.” 

“Thank you Sir James thank you though I cannot concieve what 
these tidings may be.” 

“Pray will you allow me one look of the medal suspended from 
that gold chain around your neck?” 

Mary pulled it out and presented it on which Sir James kneeled 
and kissed certainly the most beautiful crusifix that ever was framed 
by the hands of men. And then saluting the lady he said “You do not 
know my dear who you are or what your rank is but I know. Come 
then and let me introduce you to your husband although rather a 
novel way of introduction.” 

Then leading her in by the hand to the parlour where Maxwell 
and his mother stood awaiting them he said to the former. “I give 
you joy Sir of this your lovely young spouse. Such joy as I never had 
the power of conferring before and never shall again. But I give you 
it with all my heart and hope by your behaviour you will continue to 
deserve it. You are the most lucky man Mr Maxwell that ever Scotland 
bred. This young and most lovely wife of your’s Sir I must now 
introduce to you as the Honourable Lady Mary Montgomery sole 
heiress to three lordships all of which you will inherit through her 
though not the titles excepting perhaps the Irish one. But these are 
of small avail. With this lady’s hand you have secured to yourself 
£50=000 a year besides upwards of £500=000 of cash in hand all 
run up in arrears of rent since she was lost but all firmly in bonds at 
full interest. So I think you must confess you are the most fortunate 
man ever was born.” 

George answered modestly that he held his darling Mary in such 
estimation that no earthly advantage could enhance her value to him 
but that he certainly would be grateful to Providence as long as he 
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lived for such an extraordinary windfal of fortune. But Mrs Maxwell 
who had been pinched for money all her life hearing of £500=000 
of tocher and £50=000 a year seemed to lose all power of calculation. 
She held up her hands her frame grew rigid. Her face grew first 
deadly white then of a mulberry hue and down she fell in a swoon. 
This somewhat marred the joy of the happy group but after the old 
lady was laid in bed she gradually recovered. She however lay raving 
about “thousands and hunders o’ thousand pun’s” for nearly three 
weeks. 

When matters were a little settled old Christy was sent for that 
every thing might be fairly authenticated. Christy for the first time 
divulged the whole truth concerning the young lady; of the death of 
the priest and the capture of the child with all her gold and jewels 
about her person. But that the documents relating to her birth had 
by some chance fallen into other hands she wist not how. She knew 
that one noble family of whom she had great dread and great 
suspiscions was in search of the babe but that she dreading it was in 
order to make away with her and possess themselves of her treasure 
thought it best to abscond with the dear infant and claim her as her 
daughter in order to preserve every thing to her that was her own 
which she had done to the value of a plack. She then stated how she 
had bought up the estate and every thing pertaining to it with the 
lady’s own treasure and that she had a good deal still of which she 
neither knew the value nor the use but which should be produced to 
the last mite. 

She then went to her little concealed treasure and brought a great 
number of gold ducats and dubloons with many other foreign coins 
of which I have forgot the names. She likewise produced all the little 
precious trinkets that had belonged to Mary’s Mother Lady 
Montgomery even to her wedding ring which affected Mary 
exceedingly. It is easy to concieve that old Christy and Mrs Clark 
were placed in snug and comfortable situations for the rest of their 
lives. 

When all these things were fairly settled and Mary’s capture 
proved to a day and an hour Sir James said “But lady Mary I have a 
henchman of my own to introduce to you merely to see if you know 
and acknowledge him for if you do it is a fact that you are indebted 
to him for all your riches and honours and he deserves his reward.” 

He then went and brought in John Fa lord of Little Egypt and of 
all the Egyptian tribe in Britain. 

Mary at the first courtesied to him and said. “Ah my lord John Fa 
here too! As noble and generous a fellow as ever breathed and well 
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deserving to be chief of a more respectable clan. But yon was an 
awful morning Fa! However you behaved as a gentleman to me and I 
shall never forget it.” 

“Do you know you blackguard ruffian gypsy” said Sir James “that 
this lady whom you protected and released is no other than the Hon. 
Lady Mary Montgomery the sole heiress to three earldoms?” 

“Lord what a prize I hae looten away frae aneath my hand 
exclaimed Fa holding up his hands with a countenance of exultation. 
“But od ye see Sir James her beauty an’ her tears an’ aboon a’ the 
bloody cross on her breast struck me wi’ the same veneration as if 
she had been the Virgin Mary (which she was by the by). But od ye 
see I coudna hae injured a hair of that lovely creature’s head to hae 
been made king o’ the island. Na! Nor for nae earthly feeling or 
advantage.” 

Sir James then paid him down his hundred guineas and said “Now 
had it been a hundred thousand I could have paid it from that lady’s 
funds to morrow. In the mean time this will free you from the small 
peccadilloe in Ayrshire.” 

“A hunder pounds! A hunder pounds!” exclaimed the gypsy chief. 
“There was never as muckle money in a gypsy’s pouch sin’ the world 
stood up or else it was nae as honestly come by. Mony thanks t’ye a’ 
Leddies an’ gentlemen” and Fa began to bow himself out of the room 
when Mary said “farewell lord John and as you once freed me when 
in dreadful jeopardy if you are ever in one which is not unlikely to 
happen from what I saw of your subjects be sure to apply to me and 
if either my interest or credit can relieve you they shall not be 
wanting.” That aera did arrive in the course of three years. But thereby 
hangs a tale which I hope I shall live to relate. 

Before the Gypsy chief was dismissed Sir James had noted that 
old Christy was standing up in a corner scbbing and drowned in 
tears. “What is the matter my worthy old dame?” said he. 

“Oh sir!” said she. “I never kend really wha my dear dear bairn 
was quhill now. The very first night that she came to my arms she 
said her name was Maly Gumly a name of which I could make 
nothing. And when I was obliged to abscond with her for fear of 
being brunt to ashes which we wad hae been had we staid at hame 
another day an’ when I cam here to leeve wi her as my ain bairn she 
told Widow Clark that her name was Maly Gumly and that she had 
ridden in a coach with her father and that men took off their caps to 
him. I think I hae acted the part o’ a mother to her an’ if I should 
never see her face again which I fear will now be but ower seldom I 
shall say that o’ her that a kinder-heartit mair affectionate an’ dutifu’ 
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» creature was never formed o’ flesh an’ blood.” 
Mary ran up clasped old wei to her bosom and kissed the 
tears from her cheeks. 


The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


It is amazing what interest the animated description of a good horse 
race excites even in one who knows nothing about the science. There 
are some articles in the Quarterly Review of this description the 
most spirit stirring that ever were written and which prove 
Horsemanship a noble excercise. The grand feats of Eclipse of 
Diamond and Hambletonian are well caricatured by the celebrated 
Christopher North on his favourite pony Colonsay but as a far better 
contrast still I shall give you a specimen of my own excellence in that 
gallant art than which nothing in all my life has made me laugh so 
heartily and so often. When it comes into my head be it even in the 
middle of the night it will make me laugh until I perspire. 

I took it into my head one summer to buy a fine stout young jack 
ass to ride to the fishing on and every morning I rode up to St Mary’s 
Lake angled all the forenoon and returned to a late dinner generally 
loaden with trout. Well it so happened that my friend Mr Nicholson 
the celebrated artist and I were up at St Mary’s one day at the fishing 
at least I was angling and he was sketching. In the afternoon on our 
return home we were overtaken by a tremendous speat the rain 
actually pouring on us in torrents as if one window at least in heaven 
had been opened to drown two brother professors of the fine arts. I 

* got Mr Nicholson mounted on the cuddy determined to walk by his 
side wrapped in my shepherd’s plaid. As soon as Mr Nicholson got 
fairly seated he banged up his umbrella with a snap but he had better 
have kept it down for the cuddy never got such a fright in his life and 
in less than two seconds he had the painter among his feet and 
galloping round and over him braying for fright and the umbrella all 
the while blattering round his legs. Nicholson however held manfully 
and mastered the brute although it cost him many a tug and twine 
before he effected it and I could give him no assistance having fallen 
down powerless with laughter. 

We were now obliged to furl the umbrella and suffer the beating 
speat. Mr Nicholson mounted again nothing daunted but he had a 
troublesome job of it for the cuddy was terribly in the fidgets 
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apparently oppressed by some dark suspiscion that his rider still 
had the umbrella and might astound him to death with it whenever 
he listed. He laid back the one long ear and forward the other and 
his near eye was looking any where but on the narrow footpath he 
was treading. He pretended not to bevery frightened but had a lurking 
dread that he might get a terrible fright. 

Nicholson managed him and rode him all the way to the dike 
which bounds my farm to the westward and when we came there it 
was necessary to ride a long way round for a gate so I took the ass 
from William that he might proceed by the near road home. Now be 
it remembered I had my wet shepherd’s plaid about me a great basket 
of trouts on my back above that and moreover was so completely 
drenched to the skin that I was rather benumbed. In this guise I 
mounted heavily enough and no sooner had Mr Nicholson stepped 
over the stile than he once more banged up his umbrella without 
ever once looking round or regarding his friend the poet’s neck and 
off set my beast of belial at a dreadful rate. I tried with all my might 
to hold him in but he only ran the faster and then I got so angry that 
I determined to give him his fill of galloping wherever he should 
carry me and try fairly whether he or I should first tire of it. But the 
worst thing now was that he never once looked where he was going 
for his face was turned at a right angle watching the umbrella so that 
he dashed into sheep drains and gutters floundering on like a mad 
beast. Finding that I would never manage to get him home in that 
direction the umbrella being in my view the whole way I rode over 
the ridge out of sight of the object of his terror altogether. He rode 
on then middling well in his former suspiscious way but his breath 
was cutting and his heart beating with the sublimity of terror and 
now came the tug of war. 

It happened most unfortunately for me that my greyhound Clavers 
had gone down before Mr Nicholson by the path he was accustomed 
to go but as soon as he missed me he came off at his full speed to join 
me. Clavers and the umbrella were exactly of the same pale drab 
colour and the moment he came brushing over the height it struck 
the cuddy’s stupid absurd head that it was the umbrella coming on 
him again full drive and off he set with me straight down hill at such 
a rate as I am sure a cuddy never ran before. I could not for my life 
pull him up nor once check him for he had one of his eyes turned 
half round and saw the unconscionable living umbrella still pursuing 
him. So down he went until coming to a long ditch at the side of the 
meadow six feet wide without the least calculation or regard to 
consequences he took the leap; but the sides being soft he did not 
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> clear it but fell in with his head down and his heels straight up. The 

concussion however was so great that I was thrown on the bank on 
the other side and terror being a powerfull agent and the cuddy a 
heroic beast of his kind by a bold exertion he got up his head and 
seemg Clavers within a few yards of him bolted upright above me 
covered as he was with dripping mud and out over me and in over 
me he ran roaring like a bull for perfect fright till at length the bridle 
broke and away he ran to Eldinhope hill. 

Though considerably hurt and all over mire I peeped about for 
fear my neighbour Mr Scott had seen me but percieving no one I lay 
still and laughed until I was so weak I could scarcely walk home and 
so ended my grand equestrian feat which for thorough absurdity 
will I scarcely think ever be equalled. 


A Screed on Politics 
By the Ettrick Shepherd 


LETTER FIRST 


I HAVE now made up my mind to send you a long screed on politics, 
and in doing so shall divest myself of all prejudices either on the one 
side or the other. You know well enough that I’m a ‘Tory, and have 
been one since ever I can mind, which is now nearly three quarters 
of a century, but why or wherefore I should have been one is really 
more than I can tell you. People’s principles seem to be born with 
them, for, God knows, I never had any interest in being a ‘ory. But, 
in these letters, I shall let you see that I am neither Whig, Tory, 
Radical, nor Destructionist, but merely a sincere lover of his country, 
and an admirer of his countrymen, with all their ridiculous 
extravagancies. 

I set out then by asserting, that the Reform Bill has been a good 
and a most valuable bill to the community. Do not start, sir, nor fling 
my paper in the fire, for I shall prove it to your perfect satisfaction, 
that the Reform Bill—whether wee Johnny Russel’s, or that ram-stam 
chap Durham’s, I neither ken nor care, as I believe they both told 
great lees about it—all that I maintain is, that it is an excellent bill, 
and works beautifully towards the prosperity of the State; for, in the 
first place, consider the prodigious increase of drinking which it has 
promoted, and there is no other thing of such benefit to the nation as 
that. Think of the enormous quantities of wine, strong ale, and porter, 
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which have been swallowed in England, and the whisky toddy 
consumed in Scotland. I really do not know what would have become 
of the farmers, and the landed interest in general, if it had not been 
for the happy and overpowering consumpt induced by this precious 
Bill. Then how dare you, sir, declaim against our bill, and say it is a 
bad bill? By the Lord, I say our Bill is a good bill as ever was framed, 
and its friends true and constant to one another. "Tis a good bill, has 
good friends, and full of expectation. An excellent bill! Very good 
friends! What a party-spirited rogue you are! Why, my Lord of Minto 
commends the bill, and Tam Wilson o’ Hawick, and Gibson-Craig, 
and a hundred other great men, all commend its general course, and 
think you they do not know better than you? By this hand, if I were 
near you, I would brain you with your lady’s fan! What a Pagan 
rascal you are! An infidel! I will to the King and lay open all your 
proceedings, for I could divide myself into halves, and go to buffets, 
for trying to move such a dish of skimmed-milk to support so 
honourable a cause. 

Farther, on the same head, consider, that, exclusively of the 
advantage to the agriculturist, this same glorious drinking has 
increased the public revenue prodigiously. It is at present the principal 
fund from which it arises. Why then try to set the nation on fire 
against the Bill, when it is manifestly that which enables us to maintain 
our armies and navy, to pay the interest of our public debt, and gives 
us hopes of discharging the principal, by the increase of the sinking 
fund. The custom and excise on liquors rise in proportion to the 
consumption of them; and it can be proven, that the consumption 
has been doubled ten times since the passing of this blessed Bill, 
which has given such a heeze to the public spirit of the nation. It is 
well known, that drinking is the common, and almost the only way 
of signalizing a man’s loyalty and enthusiasm to the cause of his 
party. There is not a day in which every true patriot does not drink 
bumpers to the prosperity of his party, and confusion to its opponents. 
‘Then the healths of all the leaders are to toast individually. There is 
not a true son of the church who does not every evening take a 
rousing glass to the glorious church establishment,—stability to her, 
and disappointment to the infidels who would trample her under 
their feet! And after that, how the good man is comforted—his spirits 
cheered—and his faith established;—’tis a good bill. 

But, farther, on the same head;—The time of the greatest 
consumption of those precious and heart-stirring liquors, is at a 
controverted election. Good heavens, how they vanish! for few find 
themselves in a right temper to choose a legislator until they have 
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» drowned their understandings. And it is incredible how much a 
freeholder will drink, to say nothing of our moderate and rational 
brethren the ten-pounders. I say, the lairds and farmers drink far 
more than you would believe, when they drink it free cost, and are 
warmed by a clamorous zeal for the excellent and generous patriot 
who entertains them. 

Then there are thousands of grand committees every night, week 
days and Sundays, settling the status of the different parties, and the 
grand prospects of those which each of these committees belong to. 
Consider what is drunk in all these: more than in all the rest of the 
nation. What tobacco is burnt—what snuff consumed—what shoes 
worn in running to different parties with the news and the resolutions 
of their friends—what soap and soda to procure a clean shirt every 
night—what stamp duties for newspapers. All these, and a thousand 
things more, set in motion by this inimitable bill, continue daily and 
nightly to add to the national revenue. I say it is a good bill. And 
now, since you set me upon the studying of ancient authors, suffer 
me to conclude this capital bousing letter with an attempted 
translation from a favourite author, whom you will well recognise. 


Fill the bowl with rosy wine, 
Around our temples laurels twine; 
And let us cheerfully awhile 
Quaff our wine with rosy smile. 
Crowned with laurel, we contemn 
William’s brilliant diadem; 
Patriot King although he be, 

We are kings as well as he. 
To-day is ours! what do we fear? 
To-day is ours! we have it here! 
Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. 
Patriots we! let’s banish sorrow— 
To the gods belongs to-morrow! 


LETTER SECOND 


The next great end gained by this bill, if not, indeed, the first in 
importance, is the potent filip which it has given to our conversation. 
Really, from the end of the great continental war until this bill came 
on the carpet, was a period of great dulness and insipidity. We did 
not know what to converse about, and I declare we shepherds had 


nearly gone perfectly stupid. Our ballad lore had been all ruined by 
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being published. Our religious disputes had been all settled, or grown 
stale, even the interminable Witch of Endor had been exhausted. 
But, behold, “God said, let Russell be, and all was light.” Then the 
buzz of animation began, and every man and woman in the kingdom 
became politicians. In most other countries there are not above ten 
or twelve persons of choice genius and long experience concerned 
in the management of the public affairs, while all the rest mind their 
business. But now in this country there is scarcely that number who 
mind their business, the bill having given them far higher matters to 
mind. It is truly delightful to observe what a noble zeal animates all 
ages, sexes, and professions, to reform abuses in the state, and with 
what uncommon warmth old men and maidens, young men and 
children, engage in this glorious undertaking. I believe, if children 
under two years of age could be understood by signs and syllables, 
that every soul in the realm is at this day a politician. 

I have often thought how it would amaze a stranger totally 
unacquainted with our present state, when he discovered that every 
man in Great Britain could talk so admirably on every political subject, 
and that there is scarcely one amongst us who does not spend some 
part of every day in settling the affairs of the nation. Before this 
period we were very ignorant on these matters, the country being 
simply divided into two large factions, and all that we knew about it 
was that our side was right, and the other totally wrong, like John 
Gray and his tenets of religion. But now we are all divided into the 
nicest lights and shades of difference, 


“And can divide 
A hair ’twixt north and northwest side.” 


This grand science having now extended itself to all orders of 
men, it is not a little curious to observe that they are generally best 
versed in those parts of it which seem most foreign to their callings. 
It is no uncommon thing for a divine to raise a war, and a lawyer to 
make peace—for a physician to understand the political better than 
the animal economy, and to know perfectly when lenitives, purgatives, 
and bleeding would be of service to the health of the state. An 
alderman can fortify a town or fight a battle, and an officer of the 
army enter minutely into all the details of a proper treaty of commerce, 
or the new arrangements necessary toward the right modelling of 
the church. A young nobleman, who has spent the greater part of his 
life at sports and amusements, plays and assemblies, will decide as 
confidently on the rights of nations, and importation laws, as the 
statesman who has puzzled his head about these knotty points all his 
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life. In short, not only noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants are skilled 
in policy, but at present all tradesmen, labourers, and mechanics, 
feel that they were born to be judges of such matters, and know it is 
their birthright. A tailor can cut out work for the Ministry, and a 
shoemaker set the constitution on a better footing. A carpenter can 
erect a new form of government, and a bricklayer place the old one 
on a surer foundation. The women understand matters of government 
better than their husbands, and often set them right, when before 
they were quite wrong. The bill has wrought wonders among us. It 
appears to me almost like inspiration. 

When we consider the education of a modern statesman, and we 
are become all such at present, what thanks do we owe to our mothers! 
For we must ascribe the figure which a zealous patriot makes to her 
care of his tender years. We cannot sufficiently admire or applaud 
the prudence and discretion of parents nowadays, who are much 
more solicitous that their children should be early instructed in 
politics in preference to the old exploded studies of morality and 
religion. ‘hey know they can never make their sons conspicuous, 
nor their daughters engaging. They imbibe patriotism even while 
they are dandled on the knee; and the first ideas they are taught to 
imbibe are those of a public nature. They are taught a veneration for 
the leaders of their own party, and an aversion for all others. He can 
tell you the designation of his party before his own Christian, and 
can recite his political creed better than that of the Apostles. He is 
fairly confirmed in his state principles before he is fit to be confirmed 
by the bishop; and is not this another beautiful effect of the working 
of the Reform Bill? Verily it is a good bill. 

Now, in tracing the progress of the young lady and gentleman 
who are both alike politicians, let it be remarked that I make no 
allusion to any party, for I use no illustration which does not apply 
equally to all. Well, as soon as they are fit to appear in the world, 
they are given to understand that they are only to associate with 
people of sound principles, for their own, of course, are the only sound 
ones. They are to regard all the people of unsound principles as 
perfect monsters of our species. They must not go to their routs nor 
their dinner parties, and as for being seen in the same box at the 
theatre with any of them, that is utter reprobation. The young 
gentleman’s tutor must be a man of sound principles; so also must his 
tailor and frizeur. As for an unsound gamekeeper or companion on 
the moors, that is the devil and all, and yet it is not easily avoided. I 
shot two days with a gentleman last year, who had all the birds of 
the mountains divided into political classes the most absurd, but the 
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whim was the source of everlasting fun. The close sitters were 
Radicals, the shy ones Tories, and the medium ones Whigs. Again, 
the eagles, falcons, and all birds of prey were Tories. The rooks, 
daws, and hoody craws were Radicals, and the legitimate game 
Whigs. Every one of the emblems was worse than another. 

Then the principles of Miss’s dancing-master and sempstress have 
to be enquired strictly after, as well as those of the family butcher, 
brewer, grocer, and mercer. It is no matter whether or not their 
commodities be sound, provided their political principles are so. 
This is a very great benefit conferred on society by the bill, as it 
equalizes trade and business of all descriptions, which never could 
be effected before, by every one having customers of their own party 
and no more—'tis a good bill. 

I should like to trace the onward path, and the advantages attained 
by such an education, but the carrier is going away, and Mr Brook is 
impatient, so I must reserve the delineation for another letter. 


LETTER THIRD 


A politician being instructed as above, let us view him on the stage 
of life, and consider the part he is naturally bound to act in it. In the 
first place, observing that every one is valued according to his zeal 
in so good a cause, he resolves to raise his reputation the same way, 
and becomes furious and outrageous in a cause whose latent 
principles he never examined, and extremely prejudiced against those 
whose persons he has not the honour of knowing. Thus his public 
virtues quite eclipse those which adorn his private life, and the man 
is lost in the patriot. But this is not the best of it. 

Observe but how busy the man is! How extremely busy, and yet 
he has nothing to do; he concerns himself in every thing, and yet has 
a hand in nothing. This is a delightful way of spending a life, thanks 
to the bill. He is a prime minister in every country of the known 
world, although a poor weaver, who should be working at the loom, 
but is now raised above it. How this divine superiority must raise 
him in the estimation of his family, his friends, and his Maker, as 
well as in his own, the most superlative of all! For this supreme 
illumination by intellectual light thanks to the bill. 

Another great advantage which the bill has conferred is, perfect 
liberty of action with regard to all the moral duties of life. What a 
yoke this is taken off our necks! Public zeal supplies the place of all 
other virtues, and moreover, covers all imperfections. Like riches, it 
makes a man wise, honourable, just, and good; brave, eloquent, and 
upright. It is the beautifying whitewash which cleans the ill 
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j complexion of all his actions—the only infallible nostrum that can 


make him amiable in the eyes of his party. A zealous politician may 
break a promise or an oath ten times, and yet be lauded as a man of 
the highest honour! Think of that, Mr Brook. What a privilege that 
is, and I could state many instances. A man may be a stirrer up of 
commotion and the most tumultuous riot, and yet have public thanks 
bestowed on him for his manly and consistent demeanour, and for 
being a peacemaker. Thus it is to live under a reformed and reforming 
Government. We are all free—we may refuse to pay our debts, and 
be the honestest fellows in the world. There is no occasion that we 
should ever go to church, or regard it, to be accounted one of its chief 
supporters. ‘he most arrant traitor is at this period an ornament to 
the state and the age, in the eyes of his own party, which is quite 
sufficient—he aims at nothing higher. These high privileges being all 
so obvious, I wonder how any sensible man like you can so deeply 
regret the bill. 

Consider farther how easily a good and a great character is attained 
since the passing of the bill. It is so easy that I have of late been 
several times most terribly taken in. At Selkirk, the day before 
yesterday, being in a large party, I chanced to be sitting next a 
‘Teviotdale gentleman, from whose surname I entertained no doubt 
of his principles. We chanced to be talking of a friend of mine. “Is he 
honest?” quoth he. “Honest! ay, sterling to the backbone,” said I. “I 
am glad to hear it,” returned he, “and since he is a friend of yours 
we'll drink his health between ourselves two. Of course I need not 
ask on which side he voted at Jedburgh?” I told him. “Oh, d— the 
scoundrel! Hem!” exclaimed he, and turning his back on me he 
addressed another, rubbing his beard in the utmost disdain, that any 
man should be accounted honest who did not think as he thought. I 
was rather thunderstruck, till I recollected the glorious new state of 
the nation. I had been accustomed through a long and simple life to 
consider sterling honesty as not very easily attained, nor yet preserved; 
and when any man asked me if such a one was an honest man, I 
conceived he meant if he was faithful to his friend, grateful to his 
benefactor, kind to his neighbour, compassionate to the distressed, 
and indulgent in his family. All these virtues, and many more, it 
required to constitute a sterling honest man in my better days. But 
now, thanks to the Reform Bill, the character is of easier attainment. 
It requires nothing farther than being the slave of a party; and when 
a man asks if such a one is honest, he merely wants to know how he 
voted at the last election, or on the last question. In fine, virtue does 
not consist now, as formerly, in a decent and respectable medium. It 
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shines only in extremes. Moderation is now the only crime, and 
fiery zeal the only good quality. é‘ 

Another great advantage which the bill has conferred upon us, 1s 
an easy and direct road to eminence. It requires seven years of an 
apprenticeship before a man can exercise a common trade, and much 
time and application is necessary to gain a character in any of the 
learned professions. But now any man may set up for a grand 
politician whenever he pleases. Ay, and may grow famous in an instant, 
no matter whether there be any thing in his head. The only stock 
requisite is violence of demeanour, strong lungs, and a front of brass; 
and, well furnished with these, he cannot fail to have plenty admirers. 
What a privilege this is to men of untutored genius, but strong natural 
acquirements! There are many who would have lived and died in 
obscurity but for the bill which has brought them forward by their 
noble and laudable obstreporousness at elections, and I have heard 
the healths of such men toasted with enthusiasm. If a man breaks a 
head of different sentiments, he is a hero; if he get his own broken, 
then he is a martyr in a good cause. Some get on exceedingly well, 
by merely railing at the times, and an invective against a minister 
often proves a panegyric to the speaker. By aspersing the character 
of a great man, a man may himself become great; in short, the way to 
fame does not now, as formerly, lie through the temple of virtue; 
there are plenty of back doors and private entrances, but no passage 
can be gained at any of them save by favour and clamour, a stock of 
which is easily acquired, and of course the pinnacle of political fame 
easily attainable. I say this is a very great benefit, therefore let no 
man speak against the bill. 

I do not know if I should mention another great qualification which 
the bill has bestowed. It has made every man perfectly disinterested. 
No man, in his highest aspirations toward fame or place, has the 
slightest selfishness in these. He is never influenced by so low a 
consideration as interest. He proceeds on more generous motives,— 
the love of his country, and a good cause. A man never now-a-days 
declaims on the mismanagement of an office or a trust to obtain it; 
nor proclaims the danger of the church, in order to obtain a living in 
it. No such thing! When such falls to a man’s share, it was merely for 
the good of his country and his friends that he accepted it, or to prevent 
its falling into worse hands. Now, sir, this is a great point gained. I must 
really borrow Henry Percy’s vehement expression again: “By the 
Lord, I say ours is an excellent bill—as good a bill as ever was 
framed.” 


I thought to have finished my scREED here, but on second thoughts 
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¢ I find I have left out the delightful effects it has had upon that most 


’ 


delightful part of the community—THE WOMEN FO’KS. This must not be, 
for I have marked its effects on the dear creatures most minutely, 
and must dedicate a part of my next, at least, to the definition. 


LETTER FOURTH 


Now that I have begun upon this fertile subject, I can see no end to 
it. There is a vista stretched before me of incalculable length, along 
which blessings and benefits protrude upon one another so closely 
from each side, as often nearly to interrupt the view—but the 
advantages of the bill to the fair sex cannot be overlooked. It is well 
known, that in every national and political side which they espouse, 
they are many degrees more enthusiastic than men, but never, since 
the days of Prince Charlie, have their feelings been roused to such a 
delightful pitch as since the passing of the Reform Bill. 

The first advantage which they have derived from it is, that it has 
in a great measure weaned their thoughts and regards from matters 
quite trivial in comparison, such as fashion, dress, and equipage, 
which are very expensive, and frees them from all cares of domestic 
concerns, which are too low and groveling for the sublime and ardent 
heads so deeply concerned in the affairs of the State. Besides, it takes 
them very much from reading plays and romances, which are but 
too apt to inspire them with wild and fanciful ideas, and lay them too 
open to Cupid’s random arrows. I must therefore beg leave to 
congratulate all fathers and husbands on the felicity of these animated 
times, when all the trumpery of novel reading is given up for the 
pure and earnest flame of patriotism. It likewise circumscribes their 
passion for slander to a single party, whereas before it was general, 
and cements the bands of friendship with their own party ten times 
firmer—the extent of which party is sufficiently capacious for all the 
human affections. And is it not quite proper and natural, that they 
should abhor and rail against all the other parties, whom they regard 
as traitors to their king, their country, and their church? I say, the 
dear creatures are perfectly right, and this is a proof among many of 
the beautiful working of the bill. 

Further, the truth is, that they are so taken up with the abuse of 
public men and measures, of venal candidates for popular favour, 
and base man-sworn voters, that husbands, wives, and suspected 
virgins fairly escape, which is a great improvement in society, thanks 
to the bill. I have seen the day when they were all on fire to learn 
what passed in such and such drawingrooms—who danced together— 
who paraded the rooms together arm-in-arm—who played and sung, 
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and who stood stationary behind, looking over her shoulder. Such 
trifles! Now it is all about the beautiful knockdown speeches in the 
House of Commons, and the hopeful state of the last vote. 

Another great advantage of the bill to the ladies, and which they 
themselves cannot disallow, is, that it has improved their personal 
charms prodigiously. How I do like to watch a lady’s charms while 
she is discussing politics! She is never so animated, never so amiable. 
Be she ever so pale, she has no need to put on rouge; and if she is in 
her decline, her eyes sparkle so, that she appears to be in the blush 
of twenty-one, or even at that farfamed age, when the days of the 
years of her virginity have expired. Nay, I have seen a single political 
paragraph in a newspaper a greater beautifier than the most delicate 
unguent ever advertised. They are very ungrateful if they do not 
shower down their blessings upon the head of a noble poet of small 
stature on this account, and applaud the bill. 

But the greatest advantage of all to the ladies is, that it now 
uniformly directs them in the choice of a husband. They are so heroic 
as to neglect the considerations which engage vulgar minds whenever 
they come in competition with the public good, the superiority of the 
lovely being’s party. I positively know three lovers, who were all 
discarded in one week, because they read that most benign and 
polished of all periodicals, ‘The Kelso Chronicle; and one in the 
parish of Galashiels was repudiated with the greatest disdain, because 
he was seen carrying Blackwood’s Magazine in his pocket! Think of 
that again, Mr Brook..That lady had some discrimination. The ladies 
are now to a woman more taken with a man’s party than his person, 
and with his principles more than his fortune; and by this wise 
provision of the bill all political wranglings are avoided between the 
pair when they become man and wife. It is a good bill, an excellent 
bill! let all parties then support it; but by all means give it fair play to 
work, which, in a general point of view, shall be the subject of my 
next and last letter. 


LETTER FIFTH 


It will be seen that in these elucidations of the properties of the 
bill I have taken no side, but supposed myself one of every party; 
and as I wish to instruct as well as amuse, I shall close this 
correspondence with an esteemed friend with an advice which I am 
sure is well meant, however it may be received. I hope none will 
take it amiss from me, as I protest solemnly that it flows from no 
vanity, but from pure love and kindness. 

In the first place, then, I would by no means wish to extinguish 
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the generous concern for our country which at this important period 
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burns in the breasts of old and young; but, for the sake of all that is 
reputable in society, let us endeavour to moderate it in such a manner 
that it may not break out into indecent rage, and transgress the bounds 
of good manners. I never knew this have any good effect, but quite 
the reverse. Did you ever know a man convinced by being called a 
rascal? or made a convert by getting his head broken, or being spit 
upon? I therefore request of you, my brother, in all general feeling, 
to stick close to your subject, and avoid personal reflections; and 
what I say to you I say to all—let no one who is tracing a man’s public 
conduct turn it into remarks on his private life; or, if engaged in a 
controversy, attack the author, but spare the man. Instead of this, in 
many of the pamphlets and periodicals of the day, instead of the 
subject premised, it dwindles away to some personal defect of the 
opponent, or blemish or misfortune in his family. This is a proceeding 
so vile and detestable, so cowardly and ungenerous, that it reflects 
greater dishonour on the author than the person against whom his 
malice is levelled; and the reader who can be diverted with such 
effusions of venomous spleen must be a man of as base and as mean 
a spirit as the writer. 

I would then humbly advise all whom I love and who love me, 
that in their political violence they will never call an opponent names, 
either before his face or behind his back; not even such political 
names as are commonly used, but seldom or never understood. 
Perhaps they may say they are terms of art, which are as necessary 
in politics as in other sciences. I do agree, indeed, that they are terms 
of art, but cannot allow that they have any good use. They are terms 
of art; for they were first invented, and have ever since been 
propagated, by artful men. They are terms of art, by which the wicked 
impose upon the weak, and the designing impose upon the well- 
meaning part of mankind. But it moves my indignation when I see 
an empty fellow raising a merit to himself, or endeavouring to fix an 
odium on his neighbour, from designations which he does not himself 
understand. 

Is there any thing more unreasonable, than that men should use 
terms, either in company or writing, which they do not understand, 
and to which no key is subjoined either to the readers or hearers? Is 
there any thing more unreasonable, than that any man should be at 
liberty to call a man a Wuic or a Tory, terms the meaning of which 
he has no conception? An Ultra-Radical, a Destructive, a Deist, a 
Heretic, or a Free Thinker, when he either cannot, or does not, explain 
what is understood by those expressions? It is but fair that they should 
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define their terms before they produce them, else I do not see how 
any man’s character can be vindicated. If the term is explained, the 
person to whom it is applied can either own it, or entirely disclaim it. 
But until it is explained, he can neither do the one nor the other. 

I do not know whether it most deserves our pity or our laughter, to 
think how many of our honest countrymen have been led away by 
such empty sounds without examining their meaning, and instead of 
loving their neighbours as themselves, have hated them worse than 
the devil for being—they know not what. A hard name is as effectual 
an instrument to destroy a man’s reputation as a pistol to take away 
his life. And did I wish a man ill, I would take no other method to 
deprive him of his friends and acquaintances, and ruin him in their 
good opinion and offices, than christening him by one of those 
epithets which are hateful to society. 

But the most serious advice I would give to my friends, whom I 
know, like all others, are politicians, is—not to be angry with any 
man for his opinions, nor to shun his conversation on that account; 
and to believe, though he differs from them, that it is possible he 
may still be an honest man. I fear I shall not be credited in this last 
particular, and if I am not, I despair of making it out, for should I 
undertake to prove it, I should find it as difficult as to prove an axiom 
in Euclid, of whose science I know very little. But I think I can explain 
what I mean by a very simple illustration, which you cannot but 
remember. The last tume we met at Tibbie’s, at the head of St Mary’s 
Loch, we found we were all bound to Edinburgh, and all to meet 
there on the same occasion. I think it was to dine with the noble 
fellows of the Six Feet Club, so we began to lay a plan how we should 
all travel together. But no, that would not do. Timothy Tickler would 
go no other way but by Peebles, the old legitimate road which he 
was accustomed to travel. I insisted on going by Innerleithen as the 
nearest road, and promised you all your dinners with Willie Scott of 
Dewar. My plan did not take, as you had taken it into your head to 
go by Selkirk. I thought this extremely ridiculous, as it was from 
twenty to thirty miles about. But that was your concern, not mine, 
and we never thought of quarrelling about the roads. So Tickler 
went by Peebles, you by Selkirk, and I by Innerleithen, and we arrived 
all at the same point as happy and friendly as ever. 

Now it strikes me, sir, that our political fervour at the present time 
is of no greater moment than just this contest of ours about the best 
way. We all wish prosperity to our country, but we think it most 
likely to be attained by our own views and our own schemes. We all 
wish well to our honest venerable sovereign, but think some particular 
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persons more capable of serving him than others. We all wish to go 
to heaven, yet all take different paths, each sect believing themselves 
to be night. Then, is it more reasonable that we should be pleased 
that we all propose the same ends, than that we should be angry 
with each other for disagreeing about the means? Yet true itis, though 
sufficiently strange, that they are just such trifles which divide the 
world—that keep people at a distance all their lives, who, if once 
acquainted, would have the greatest mutual esteem, and who, if they 
were to compare notes, might perhaps find that they were of the 
same opinion. 

My heart is so much set upon this subject—I mean unanimity in 
our counsels—that I fear I am drawing this letter out to too great a 
length, but I cannot help it. Therefore, before I close, I would advise 
our leaders not to be led by the nose like a bear by a chain—nor, like 
a crab, always go with one side foremost—neither to fawn and creep, 
nor yet to snarl and bark like puppies—not to stop one ear and blink 
with one eye, but, if possible, to walk upright, though the weight on 
their shoulders at present surpasses that which Atlas bore. Not to 
regard men’s persons or professions so much as their actions; nor 
believe some men infallible, and others always in the wrong. Not to 
flatter a man because he is in power, nor to believe the worst possible 
of him for no other reason. Not to treat the proceedings of the Ministry 
as ill-natured critics do books—condemn them without reading, or 
read them only to pick out their faults, determined not to do justice 
to their beauties. But the humour of censuring every thing is a 
dangerous one, as it is sure to lead a man into absurdities and utter 
contradictions. What can we, then, think of him, but that he speaks 
either out of prejudice or interest, and that he wants either judgment 
or sincerity? The violence of such fanatics has at this day reached a 
greater height than Britain ever witnessed. The laws have vested the 
care of the administration in his Majesty, and we have no reason to 
doubt his earnest concern for our national prosperity. He has assured 
us that he /as our interest at heart, and his conduct has hitherto made 
good the declaration. Then surely it behoves us to sit in peace and 
quietness, and enjoy the freedom granted to us, trusting to his 
benevolent heart; for, if we are not wanting to ourselves, we may be a 
happy people. Oh, that heaven would grant to every common 
politician common sense, that he might neither impose upon himself, 
nor become the dupe of others! This is the only thing that can ensure 
his own peace of mind, or any lasting repose to the public. 

But it is a wonderful nation this; for we see that out of every 
difficulty and danger she rises more powerful and more pure. ‘True, 
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she never had the insolence of the many-headed monster to dread 
before—of that almighty crowd which shortens all disputes—whose 
essence is power, and whose power neither faith nor reason can stay 
from overleaping the pales of eternal truth. There is some poet, I 
have forgot who, that calls them 


—“The scum, 
That rises upmost when the nation boils. 
The streets are denser in the noon of night, 
Than at the mid-day sun. A drowsy horror 
Sits on their eyes, like Fear not well awake. 
All crowd in heaps; as, at a night alarm, 
The bees drive out upon each other’s backs 
‘To emboss their hive in clusters. All ask news; 
Their busy captains run their weary rounds, 
Whose thundering orders and commands of ‘Silence!’ 
Make not noise cease, but deafen it to murmurs. 
But see the mounting billows of the main, 
Roused by the winds into a raging storm; 
Brush off these winds, and the rude waves return 
Into their quiet first created calm. 
Such is the rage of busy blustering crowds, 
Tormented by the ambition of their leaders.” 
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This Appendix is intended to provide a convenient reference for James 
Hoge’s publishing relationship with Blackwood 5 Edinburgh Magazine. Part 
lis a complete chronological listing of Hoge’s publications in Blackwood 5 
Edinburgh Magazine, including works published in other volumes of the 
S/SC edition of Hogg’s Collected Works. Part I is a list ofworks attributed 
to Hogg within Blackwood’ from 1829 to 1835, but for which reasonable 
evidence exists to suggest that these were not written by Hogg. Part IIT 
is a list of Hogg’s works apparently intended by Hogg for publication 
in Blackwood from 1829 to 1835 but which never appeared there. 
Works frequently referenced in thisAppendix are abbreviated as follows: 


BEM Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine 

Contributions to Blackwood’s 1 James Hogg, Contributions to Blackwood’ 
Edinburgh Magazine, Volume 1, 1817-1828, ed. by Thomas C. 
Richardson (S/SC, 2008) 

Letters 1 James Hogg, The Collected Letters of James Hogg: Volume 1 
1800-1819, ed. by Gillian Hughes, assoc. eds Douglas S. Mack, 
Robin MacLachlan, and Elaine Petrie (S/SC, 2004) 

Letters 7 James Hogg, The Collected Letters of Fames Hogg: Volume 2 
1820-1831, ed. by Gillian Hughes, assoc. eds Douglas S$. Mack, 
Robin MacLachlan, and Elaine Petrie (S/SC, 2006) 

Letters mr James Hogg, The Collected Letters of James Hoge: Volume 3 
1832-1835, ed. by Gillian Hughes, assoc. eds Douglas S. Mack, 
Robin MacLachlan, and Elaine Petrie (S/SC, 2008) 


I. Complete List of Hogg’s Publications 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1817-1835 


The following list is a complete chronological listing of James Hogg’s 
publications in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magaane, including works published 
in othervolumes of the S/SC edition of Hogg’s Collected Works. The title 
of the work is followed by the volume and page references for the 
BEM publication. For those works not appearing in the present edition, 
the list also includes the title of the S/SC volume in which they have 
appeared or will appear. 


‘Tales and Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life. No. I’, BEM, 1 (April 1817), 
22-25 

‘Verses, Recited by the Author, in a Party of his Countrymen, On the 
Day that the News Arrived of Our Final Victory Over the French’, 
BEM, 1 (April 1817), 72 

‘Tales and Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life. No. I’, BEM, 1 (May 1817), 
143-47 
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‘Shakspeare Club of Alloa’, BEM, 1 (May 1817), 152-54 

‘A Last Adieu’, BEM, 1 (May 1817), 169 

‘Tales and Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life. No. III’, BEM, 1 (June 1817), 
247-50 

‘Elegy’, BEM, 2 (October 1817), 47 

‘Translation From an Ancient Chaldee Manuscript’, BEM, 2 (October 
1817), 89-96 


‘A Letter to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. On his Original Mode of 
Editing Church History’, BEM, 2 (December 1817), 305-09 


‘A Hebrew Melody’, BEM, 2 (January 1818), 400 

‘Further Anecdotes of the Shepherd’s Dog’, BEM, 2 (March 1818), 621- 
26 

‘Sonnet to John Carnegie, Esq.’, BEM, 3 (April 1818), 58 

‘On Carmel’s Brow’, BEM, 3 (April 1818), 90 

‘Verses Addressed to the Right Hon. Lady Anne Scott of Buccleuch’, 
an 4 (October 1818), 74-76 [The Brownie of Bodsbeck; And Other 

ales 


‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Storms’, BEM, 5 (April 1819), 75-81 [The 
Shepherd's Calendar, 


‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Storms’, BEM, 5 (May 1819), 210-16 [The 
Shepherd’s Calendar 


‘Letter from the Ettrick Shepherd, Enclosing a Letter from James 
Laidlaw’, BEM, 6 (March 1820), 630-32 


‘Account of a Coronation-Dinner at Edinburgh, In a Letter from John 
M'Indoe, Esq. to William M'‘Tlhose, Esq. Manufacturer, Glasgow’, 
BEM, 10 (August 1821), 26-33 


“The Women Folk’, BEM, 12 (December 1822), 705-06 


“The Honourable Captain Napier and Ettrick Forest’, BEM, 13 (February 
1823), 175-88 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class Second. Deaths, Judgments, and 
Providences’, BEM, 13 (March 1823), 311-20 [The Shepherds Calendar 


‘When the Kye Comes Hame’, BEM, 13 (May 1823), 598 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class Second. Deaths, Judgments, and 
Providences’, BEM, 13 (June 1823), 629-40 [The Shepherd’s Calendar] 


‘A Scots Mummy’, BEM, 14 (August 1823), 188-90 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class IV. Dogs’, BEM, 15 (February 1824), 
177-83 [The Shepherd’s Calendar] 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class V. The Lasses’, BEM, 15 (March 1824), 
296-304 [The Shepherd’s Calendar] 


‘The Left-Handed Fiddler’, BEM, 16 (November 1824), 528-29 
‘Examination of the School of Southside’, BEM, 16 (December 1824), 
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‘The Grousome Caryl. Ane Most Treuthful Ballant’, BEM, 17 (January 
1825), 78-85 [A Queer Book] 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class V. The Lasses’, BEM, 17 (February 
1825), 180-86 [The Shepherd’s Calendar 


‘Hymn to the Devil’, BEM, 17 (March 1825), 367-69 


‘If E’er You Would Be a Brave Fellow, Young Man’, BEM, 17 (March 
1825), 382-83 


‘The Laird o’ Lamington’, BEM, 17 (May 1825), 620 
‘Ringan and May. Ane Richte Mournfulle Dittye’, BEM, 17 (June 1825), 
712-14 [A Queer Book] 


‘The Witch of the Gray Thorn’, BEM, 17 (June 1825), 714-16 [A Queer 
Book] 


‘Some Passages in the Life of Colonel Cloud. In a Letter by the Ettrick 
Shepherd, To the Hon. Mrs A—r—y. Dated Edinburgh, August 11, 
1816’, BEM, 18 (July 1825), 32-40 

“There’s Naught Sae Sweet in This Poor Life’, BEM, 18 (September 
1825), 391-92 

“The Brakens W7 Me’, BEM, 18 (December 1825), 753-54 


‘Songs for the Duke of Buccleuch’s Birth Day’ [‘Rejoice, Ye Wan and 
Wilder’d Glens’ and ‘Wat o’ Buccleuch’], BEM, 19 (February 1826), 
217-19 


‘The Great Muckle Village of Balmaquhapple’, BEM, 19 (June 1826), 
739-40 


‘Meg o’ Marley’, BEM, 19 (June 1826), 756 

‘My Bonny Mary’, BEM, 20 (July 1826), 93-94 

‘O Weel Befa’ the Maiden Gay’, BEM, 20 (July 1826), 108 

‘I Lookit East—I Lookit West’, BEM, 20 (October 1826), 622-23 

“Tam Nelson’, BEM, 20 (October 1826), 623 

‘There’s Some Souls’ill Yammer and Cheep’, BEM, 20 (October 1826), 
630-31 

‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. General Anecdotes’, BEM, 21 (April 1827), 
434-48 [The Shepherds Calendar| 

‘Ode for Music. On the Death of Lord Byron’, BEM, 21 (May 1827), 
520-21 

‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Dreams and Apparitions’, BEM, 21 (May 
1827), 549-62 [The Shepherd’s Calendar] 

‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Dreams and Apparitions. Part I’, BEM, 21 
(June 1827), 664-76 [The Shepherd's Calendar 

‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Dreams and Apparitions, Containing Smithy 
Cracks, kc. Part II’, BEM, 22 (July 1827), 64-73 [The Shepherds 
Calendar| 
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‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Dreams and Apparitions.—Part IV’, BEM, 
22 (August 1827), 173-85 [The Shepherd's Calendar| 


‘The Perilis of Wemyng, Ane Most Woeful Tragedye’, BEM, 22 (August 
1827), 214-21 [A Queer Book] 


‘The Marvellous Doctor’, BEM, 22 (September 1827), 349-61 

‘Ane Pastorale of the Rocke’, BEM, 22 (December 1827), 675-84 

‘Trials of Temper’, BEM, 23 (January 1828), 40-47 

T’ll No Wake W7 Annie’, BEM, 23 (January 1828), 113-14 

‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class IX. Fairies, Brownies, and Witches’, 
BEM, 23 (February 1828), 214-27 [The Shepherd’s Calendar 


‘The Shepherd’s Calendar. Class IX. Fairies, Deils, and Witches’, BEM, 
23 (April 1828), 509-19 [The Shepherd's Calendar 


‘In Embro Town They Made a Law’, BEM, 23 (May 1828), 782 

‘Chalk! Chalk!’, BEM, 23 (May 1828), 794 

‘Good Night and Joy’, BEM, 23 (May 1828), 802 

‘A Strange Secret. Related in a Letter From the Ettrick Shepherd’, BEM, 
23 (June 1828), 822-26 


‘Ane Rychte Gude and Preytious Ballande’, BEM, 24 (August 1828), 
177-83 [A Queer Book] 


‘The Brownie of the Black Haggs’, BEM, 24 (October 1828), 489-96 
[The Shepherd's Calendar} 


‘The Stuarts of Appin’, BEM, 24 (October 1828), 535-36 


‘The Goode Manne of Allowa. Ane Most Strainge and Treuthfulle 
Ballande’, BEM, 24 (November 1828), 561-69 [4 Queer Book] 


‘John Nicholson’s Daughter’, BEM, 24 (December 1828), 688 


‘Jock Johnstone the Tinkler’, BEM, 25 (February 1829), 173-78 [A Queer 
Book] 


‘Mary Melrose’, BEM, 25 (April 1829), 411-20 
‘Sound Morality’, BEM, 25 (June 1829), 741-47 


“Will and Sandy. A Scots Pastoral’, BEM, 25 (June 1829), 748-51 [A 
Queer Book] 


‘A Tale of the Martyrs’, BEM, 26 (July 1829), 48-51 

‘O Love’s a Bitter Thing to Bide’, BEM, 26 (July 1829), 135 

‘A Letter About Men and Women’, BEM, 26 (August 1829), 245-50 
‘Elen of Reigh’, BEM, 26 (September 1829), 271-77 [A Queer Book] 


‘Let Them Cant About Adam and Eve’, BEM, 26 (September 1829), 
403-04 


“The p and the q; or, The Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson’, BEM, 26 
(October 1829), 693-95 


‘A Singular Letter from Southern Africa’, BEM, 26 (November 1829), 
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809-16 
‘The Last Stork’, BEM, 27 (February 1830), 217-22 [4 Queer Book 


“The Lairde of Lonne. Ane Rychte Breiffe and Wyttie Ballande’, BEM, 
27 (April 1830), 571-77 [4A Queer Boook] 


‘A Greek Pastoral’, BEM, 27 (May 1830), 766-71 [A Queer Book] 
‘The First Sermon’, BEM, 27 (June 1830), 879-80 


‘Some Remarkable Passages in the Remarkable Life of the Baron St 
Gio’, BEM, 27 (June 1830), 891-905 


‘Story of Adam Scott’, BEM, 28 (July 1830), 41-46 
‘A Real Vision’, BEM, 28 (July 1830), 63-65 


‘The Origin of the Fairies’, BEM, 28 (August 1830), 209-17 [A Queer 
Book} 


‘When Bawdrons, Wi Her Mousin’ Paw’, BEM, 28 (August 1830), 385 
‘The Cuttin’ of My Hair’, BEM, 28 (August 1830), 406 
‘Maga at No. 45’, BEM, 28 (August 1830), 422-23 


‘Jocke Taittis Expeditioune till Hell’, BEM, 28 (September 1830), 512- 
17 [A Queer Book] 


‘A Horrible Instance of the Effects of Clanship’, BEM, 28 (October 
1830), 680-87 


‘A Sunday Pastoral’, BEM, 28 (November 1830), 737-41 [A Queer Book] 

“The Raid of the Kers’, BEM, 28 (December 1830), 895-99 

“The Mysterious Bride’, BEM, 28 (December 1830), 943-50 

‘King Willie’, BEM, 29 (January 1831), 17-18 

‘O Weel Befa’ the Maiden Gay’, BEM, 29 (March 1831), 546-47 [Songs, 
By the Ettrick Shepherd] 

‘A Story of Good Queen Bess’, BEM, 29 (April 1831), 579-93 


‘Johnne Graimis Eckspeditioun Till Heuin’, BEM, 29 (April 1831), 641- 
44 [A Queer Book| 


‘The Miser’s Grave’, BEM, 29 (June 1831), 915-18 

‘Would You Know What a Whig Is’, BEM, 30 (August 1831), 415 
‘An Awfw’ Leein’-like Story’, BEM, 30 (September 1831), 448-56 
‘The Magic Mirror’, BEM, 30 (October 1831), 650-54 

‘Lyttil Pynkie’, BEM, 30 (November 1831), 782-89 

‘The Monitors’, BEM, 30 (November 1831), 843-44 

‘Mora Campbell’, BEM, 35 (June 1834), 947-54 

‘A Screed on Politics’, BEM, 37 (April 1835), 634-42 
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II. Works Attributed to Hogg 
but for which Hogg’s Authorship Is Unlikely, 
Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 1829-1835 


The following works are attributed to Hogg within Blackwood 5 Edinburgh 
Magazine, but as there is external evidence to suggest that Hogg was 
not the author these works are not included in the present edition. 


‘Sketches by HB. From the Portfolio of the Ettrick Shepherd’, BEM, 37 
(January 1835), 72-76. Blackwood’s payment book lists ‘Cheape Moir 
& Neaves’ (National Library of Scotland, MS 30,659). These authors 
are Douglas Cheape (1797-1861), George Moir (1800-70), and Charles 
Neaves (1800-76), all of whom were frequent contributors to BEM. 


‘Sketches by HB. From the Portfolio of the Ettrick Shepherd. No II, 
BEM, 37 (February 1835), 410-12. Blackwood’s payment book (NLS, 
MS 30,659) lists ‘Cheape’ (Douglas Cheape). 


III. Hogg’s Works Written for but not Published 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1829-1835 


The importance of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaune to Hogg is further 
underscored in the large number of works that Hogg wrote for or 
submitted to Blackwood but which did not get published in BEM. The 
following list represents works that either were rejected by William 
Blackwood for publication in BEM or for some other reason did not 
appear in the magazine. Some of the rejected works are published in 
the present edition; for information about these works, the reader is 
referred to the text and notes of the present edition. Publication 
information is provided for those works which are not included in the 
present edition. The works are listed in chronological order as far as it 
is possible to determine the date of composition or submission to BEM. 


Nancy Chisholm 

Hogg apparently intended “Nancy Chisholm’ for Blackwood’ Edinburgh 
Magazine, but Blackwood did not publish it there. Instead, to Hogg’s 
surprise, the story was published by Blackwood in the two-volume 
collection of stories, The Shepherd's Calendar (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1829), 
0, 230-53. Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 10 March 1829: ‘You know 
that I sent you both Nancy Chisholm and M,Corkingdale avowedly 
for the Magazine without once adverting to the need there might [sid 
for inserting them elsewhere and as I recieved no hint that they would 
be taken for the Calendar It was to them I adverted when I complained 
of your dilatoriness in publishing’ (Letters 7, p. 328). It is not clear when 
Hogg sent ‘Nancy Chisholm’, but Hogg complained to Blackwood of 
his ‘dilatoriness’ in a letter of 9 February 1829 (see Letters 1, p. 326). 
‘Nancy Chisholm’ is included in the present edition (pp. 1-13) because 
Hogg had intended the story for BEM and because Douglas Mack did 
not include the story in the S/SC edition of The Shepherd’s Calendar. 
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M, Corkingdale 

Hogg references ‘M,Corkingdale’ along with ‘Nancy Chisholm’ in his 
letter to Blackwood of 10 March 1829 quoted above. Hogg had sent 
Blackwood ‘a series of M,Corkindales letters’ on 6 August 1828 (see 
Letters 1, pp. 299, 300) that he intended for publication in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. However, the letters were not published in 
Blackwood's, and Hogg’s letter of 10 March 1829 suggests that, like ‘Nancy 
Chisholm’, the work appeared.in The Shepherd's Calendar without Hogg’s 
prior knowledge. For further discussion ofM’Corkingdale’ see ‘A Strange 
Secret’ and notes in Contributions to Blackwood’s 1, pp. 315-45, 548-54. 


Wat the Prophet 
Hogg sent ‘Wat the Prophet’ to Blackwood on 9 February 1829 (see 
Letters 1, p. 326). Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 28 February 1829, 
declining to publish the story (NLS, MS 30,311, pp. 219-20).The story 
was published later in the year in the Edinburgh Literary Fournal, 12 
September 1829, pp. 207-10. 


Imitations and The Bards of Britain. By David Tweedie 

Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 10 March 1829: “The imitations 
which I inclose I meant for the London Market But as I had sent David 
Tweeddie’s first I thought they would make some new variety in the 
Noctes or otherwise’ (Letters 1, pp. 328-29). ‘The ‘imitations’ are not 
positively identified, but as Gillian Hughes suggests, it is likely that 
Hogg was referring to ‘A New Poetic Mirror’, poetic parodies that 
eventually were published in the Edinburgh Literary Fournal: ‘No. I.—Mr 
W. W. Ode to a Highland Bee’, 5 September 1829, p. 199, and‘No. I.— 
Mr T-. M—.’, 24 October 1829, pp. 297-98 (Letters , p. 331). Hughes 
also suggests that ‘David’ Tweeddie’s’ is “The Bards of Britain. By David 
Tweedie’, which was published in the Edinburgh Literary Fournal, 1 August 
1829, pp. 127-28 (Letters u, p. 331). 


A Poetical Epnstle 

Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 28 March 1829: ‘At your desire 
I sendyou an article for the agricultral [sic] journal and a poetical epistle 
for the Magazine though I know as usual it will only be giving the 
carrier the trouble of bringing them out again’ (Letters u, p. 337). The 
‘poetical epistle’ has not been identified and probably was not published 
in Blackwood’. The next poem by Hogg to appear in BEM was ‘Will 
and Sandy. A Scots Pastoral’, BEM, 25 (June 1829), 748-51, which 
Hogg sent to Robert Blackwood on 4 May 1829 (Letters , p. 341). 


Two Little Tales 
On 6 August 1829 Hogg wrote to William Blackwood: ‘I have just 
finished two little tales for a juvenile Annual of Ackerman’s But in case 
you should think that either or both of them should suit your work I 
give you the first offer of them. The first though the best tale and quite 
in my own fairy stile has I am afraid rather a cast of juvenility about it 
and if published in any of the twin numbers must be “Inscribed to the 
youthful readers of Blackwood By kc”? (Letters 1, p. 346). These works 
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were not published in Blackwood’s, and it is not altogether certain to 
which works Hogg refers. ‘What is Sin?” was published in Ackermanns 
Juvenile Forget Me Not for 1830. A manuscript version of “What is Suv is 
preserved in the Stirling University Library as ‘Dramas of Infancy No. 
1. What is Sin?’, and the Stirling manuscript also includes ‘Dramas of 
Infancy No. 2. What is Death?’ However, these works are not in his 
‘own fairy stile’. It is possible that one of the works was “The ‘Iwo 
Valleys: A Fairy Tale’, which was published in The Remembrance for 1831 
(pp. 121-32) rather than Ackermann’s annual; see James Hogg, 
Contributions to Annuals and Gifi-Books, ed. by Janette Currie and Gillian 
Hughes (S/SC, 2006), pp. 218-25, and Hughes’s textual notes at 
p. 339. The two ‘Dramas of Infancy’, along with the published version 
of ‘What is Sin’, are also included in Contributions to Annuals and Gyft- 
Books, pp. 234-40. 


Dr David Dale's Account of a Grand Aerial Voyage 

John Wilson had planned to write a special Woctes Ambrostane, to include 
songs by Hogg, in which some of the Noctes characters would travel 
across Scotland in a hot-air balloon. Hogg sent Blackwood several songs 
for this proposed NVoctes, which never materialised. (See ‘Songs for the 
Baloon’, Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 346-48, and notes, pp. 554— 
57). Hogg was so fond of the idea, however, that he finally wrote his 
own tale of an aerial voyage to include his songs. Blackwood rejected 
the article, apparently because it might impinge upon Wilson’s plan. 
Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 4 January 1830: ‘What the devil may 
there not be as many flights in a balloon and countriesvisited as meetings 
at Ambrose’s? But however though I was very much hurt on recieving 
your note I am quite pleased again and that the article may be no bone 
of contention between us I have transferred it to Mr Bell to be published 
next week that at any rate you may be no the better of it’ (Letters u, p. 
368). Henry Glassford Bellwas the editor of the Edinburgh Literary Fournal, 
and Hogg’s ‘Aerial Voyage’ was published in the Edinburgh Literary Journal 
for 23 January 1830, pp. 50-54. 


Strange Letter ofa Lunaticand A Story of the Black Art 

Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 12 February 1830 requesting 
the return of ‘three tales’ (Letters 7, p. 374). Blackwood returned two 
stories, ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ and ‘A Story of the Black Art’, with 
a letter dated 27 March 1830; he also noted that he did not have any 
more of Hogg’s stories, so the third tale that Hogg thought was in 
Blackwood’s possession is not known. ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ was 
revised and published in Frasers Magazine, 2 (December 1830), 526-32. 
Hogg’s manuscript of the version intended for Blackwood’ has been 
preserved in the Alexander Turnbull Library and has been edited for 
publication in the present edition, pp. 77-86. ‘A Story of the Black Art’ 
was published in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 25 December 1830, pp. 
396-99, and 1 January 1831, pp. 10-12. 
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Three Songs 

Hogg’s letter of 12 February 1830 noted above also mentions that 
Blackwood had ‘three songs of mine in hand’: ‘I beg that you will 
return such as do not suit you for having no copies I am jealous beyond 
measure of the originals however trivial they may appear in Mr Wilson’s 
eyes. [...] Yon tales are all worth gold to me so send them back with 
next No Also the engraved songs for Wilson never will make use of 
them that you may depend on’ (Letters 7, p. 374). The songs have not 
been identified. Apparently the songs had been engraved with musical 
notation for publication in the Noctes Ambrosiane; however, in spite of 
Blackwood’s assurance in March 1829 that the songs would be used 
(see NLS, MS 30,311, pp. 555-56), there were no works by Hogg in 
the Noctes again until August 1830, and none of Hoge’s songs appeared 
in the Noctes with musical notation for the period covered in the present 
volume. Proof pages of two songs with printed music, ‘M,Rimmon’s 
Farewell to Prince Charles’ and ‘M,Rimmon’s Welcome to Prince 
Charles’, are preserved in the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, Yale University, as GEN MSS 61, Box 1, Folder 44. Itis possible, 
although by no means certain, that these are two of the songs to which 
Hogg refers. Additional manuscripts of songs of these titles are preserved 
in the Alexander Turnbull Library as f{Ms-Papers-0042-05, Items 58(i), 
58 (ui), and 59. 


Unidentified Poem 
Hogg sent William Blackwood ‘two poems of very different characters’ 
on 6 April 1830 (Letters m, p. 378). Gillian Hughes suggests that one of 
the poems was ‘A Greek Pastoral’, which was published in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine in the next issue, 27 (May 1830), 766-71—see A Queer 
Book, ed. by P. D. Garside (S/SC, 1995), p. 265. The second poem has 
not been identified. 


Umdentified Poem 

Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 2 June 1830: ‘I likewise send 
you two little poems to take your choice of to publish in the same 
number with Adam Scott and will send more soon’ (Letters 17, p. 388). 
Hogg’s poem ‘A Real Vision’ was published in the July number of 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazne along with his story, ‘Adam Scott’. The 
second poem has not been identified. However, three of Hogg’s poems 
appeared in the Noctes Ambrosiane in the August 1830 number of BEM 
(see pp. 127-32 in the present edition), so it is possible that the 
unidentified work appeared in the August issue. 


Two Poems 
Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 21 June 1830: ‘I have looked 
over my M. S. S and have inclosed you two poems either of which you 
may insert in the next Maga if you like them’ (Letters 1, p. 390). These 
two poems have not been identified. As noted above, ‘A Real Vision’ 
was published in the July 1830 number of BEM, and three poems were 
published in the Nodes Ambrosiane in August. See also the following 
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notes on ‘The Dominie’ and ‘A Good Story of a Glasgow Tailor’. 


The Domine 

William Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 26 August 1830: ‘I had no room 
else I would have inserted “The Tailor” or the Dominie’ (Alexander 
Turnbull Library, f{MS-Papers-0042-09). Blackwood never published 
‘The Dominie’ and returned the manuscript to Hogg with a letter dated 
26 February 1831. The poem was published in the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal for 26 March 1831, p. 199. A manuscript of a different version 
of ‘The Dominie’ is preserved among the Hogg papers in the Alexander 
Turnbull Library. It appears that the Turnbull version is the one 
submitted to Blackwood, so it has been edited for publication in the 
present edition, pp. 167-68. 


A Good Story of a Glasgow Tailor 
Blackwood had the manuscript of ‘A Good Story of a Glasgow Tailor’ 
as early as August 1830 (see the letter quoted in the note to “The 
Dominie’ above), but he never published the poem. He returned the 
manuscript with a letter of 6 December 1831 (Letters u, p. 470). The 
work was published in The Metropolitan, 3 (March 1832), 327-32, and 
will be included in the S/SC volume containing the contributions to 
that magazine. A manuscript of ‘A True Story of a Glasgow Tailor’ is 
preserved among the Hogg papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library 
as {MS-Papers-0042-05, Item 30. Because the published version and 
the manuscript version are essentially the same, the manuscript version 
is not included in the present edition. 
Umadentified Piece 

On 13 August 1830 Hogg wrote to William Blackwood that he was 
sending ‘other three pieces in order that you may always have it in your 
power to select the best’ (Letters 1, p. 395). Two of the ‘pieces’ probably 
were ‘Jocke Taittis Expeditioune till Hell’ and‘A Sunday Pastoral’, which 
appeared in the September 1830 and November 1830 numbers of 
BEM, respectively (see James Hogg, A Queer Book, ed. by P. D. Garside 
(S/SC, 1995), pp. 136-43, 205-13 and notes). The third piece has not 
been identified. 


Some Remarks on the Life of Sandy Elshinder 
In the letter to Blackwood quoted above, Hogg wrote: ‘I expected the 
life of Sandy Elshinder to have been in your last not for any intrinsic 
merit that is in the article but for the sake of the poor fellow himself’ 
(Letters 1, p. 395). The ‘Life of Sandy Elshinder’ was a review of The Life 
of Alexander Alexander. Related by Himself, ed. by John Howell, 2 vols 
(Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1830). Blackwood rejected the article, and it 
was published as ‘Some Remarks on the Life of Sandy Elshinder’, 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, 30 October 1820, pp. 280-82. 


. The Adventures of Fohn Lochy 
Also in the letter of 13 August, quoted above, Hogg expresses concerns 
about ‘Captain Lochy’: ‘Some of your remarks have been crawing in 
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my croppin I wish you would return it with these remarks in writing 
and I will alter and finish it’ (Letters 7, p. 395). Blackwood replied to 
Hogg on 26 August 1830 with suggestions for revisions to the story 
(Alexander Turnbull Library, James Hogg Papers, fMS-Papers-0042- 
05, Item 77), although he did not return the manuscript until 25 
September 1830 (NLS, MS 30,312, pp. 80-81). Blackwood never 
published the story, and it finally appeared as ‘The Adventures of 
Captain John Lochy’, the opening tale of Altrive Tales (1832). See Altrive 
Tales, ed. by Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2003), pp. 79-159. 


The Ministers Annie 
‘The Minister’s Annie’ was one of four works William Blackwood 
returned to Hogg with a letter dated 26 February 1831 (NLS, MS 
30,312, pp. 154-56). “The Minister’s Annie’ was published in the 
Edinburgh Literary Fournal for 26 March 1831, pp. 189-92. 


The Bogle of the Brae. A Queer Courting Story 
‘The Bogle of the Brae. A Queer Courting Story’ also was returned to 
Hogg on 26 February 1831; see “The Minister’s Annie’ above. The 
work appeared in The Club-Book, ed. by Andrew Picken, 3vols (London, 
1831), m, 231-64. 


The Battle of the Boyne. A Dramatic Sketch 
The third of the four works returned by Blackwood on 26 February 
1831 was “The Battle of the Boyne. A Dramatic Sketch’. Hogg published 
this sketch in the Forget Me Not for 1832, pp. 299-304; see James Hogg, 
Contributions to Annuals and Gift-Books, ed. by Janette Currie and Gillian 
Hughes (S/SC, 2006), pp. 74-77. 


Duncan M,Gaberand Unidentified Tale 

William Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 25 June 1831: “The two Tales 
you sent last are really not first rate’ (NLS, MS 30,312, pp. 200-01). 
Hogg responded to Blackwood in a letter of 29 June, naming one of 
the rejected tales as ‘Duncan M,Gaber’; the second tale has not been 
identified: ‘I fear it is needless for me to attempt any thing farther for 
Maga without giving up writing for the London Magazines which I 
would with great pleasure do could I please you but one does not like 
to lose his little lucubrations altogether. I looked on Duncan M,Gaber 
as one of my very best. Send me them all back again and we'll see how 
the country in general judge of them’ (Letters , p. 442). Duncan M,Gaber 
still had not been returned in December 1831 (Letters m, p. 470); the 
story eventually was published under the title ‘Ewan M‘Gabhar’ in Frasers 
Magazine, 6 (November 1832), 450-59. 


On the Separate Existence of the Soul 
William Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 17 September 1831 rejecting 
‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’ because he was afraid ‘it would 
awfully shock the Orthodox’ (NLS, MS 30,312, p. 225). This story 
apparently is the ‘essay’ Hogg had sent to Blackwood with his letter of 
10 September 1831 (Letters 7, p. 454); Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 21 
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September 1831 that he was ‘sorry’ the story ‘did not suit’ (Leéters 11, p. 
456). The story was published in Fraser's Magazine, 4 (December 1831), 
529-37. Another version of the story, entitled ‘Robin Roole’, was 
published posthumously in Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, 17 (May 1845), 183— 
87, and perhaps represents an earlier version of the story. ‘Robin Roole’ 
is included in the present edition, pp. 216-29; for a textual discussion 
of the story, see the annotations to ‘Robin Roole’ in the present edition. 


The Life of Colonel Aston 

Hogg had originally sent ‘Colonel Aston’ to Blackwood in 1826, but 
Blackwood declined to publish it (see Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 
386, 506-07). Hogg renewed his effort to publish the story with 
Blackwood on 1 October 1831 (Letters z, p. 458) in order to ‘expose the 
mean and extraordinary transaction’ of Andrew Picken, who had 
plagiarised Hoge’s story. Hogg had sent the story to Picken in December 
1830 to be published in Picken’s planned three-volume story collection, 
The Club-Book. Picken accepted two other stories from Hogg, but turned 
down ‘Colonel Aston’; however, Pickenwrote his own story, “The Deer- 
Stalkers of Glenskiach’, which was a thinly-disguised version of Hogg’s 
tale. Blackwood promised to publish the story, along with an explanatory 
note from Hogg, but for some unknown reason reneged on his promise. 
“The Adventures of Colonel Peter Aston’ eventually was revised and 
published in Tales of the Wars of Montrose (1835)—see the S/SC edition 
(1996), ed. by Gillian Hughes, pp. 99-137. 


Gilfillan of Leith 

In a letter to William Blackwood, dated 24 October 1831, Hogg noted 
that he had written ‘a long tale in the wild measure of Jock M,Pherson. 
I fear you won’t like it Indeed I fear it is needless to send it’ (Letters 1, 
p. 463). Hogg sent ‘the tale’, though, on 2 November 1831 (Letters 1, 
p. 465). ‘This tale was very likely the poem ‘Gilfillan of Leith’, which 
Blackwood did not publish. Hogg requested the return of the manuscript 
in a letter of 6 December 1831, and the poem was never published in 
Hogg’s lifetime. ‘Gilfillan’ was edited by Gillian Hughes for Studies in 
Hogg and lms World, 14 (2003), 100-15, from the manuscripts preserved 
in the Houghton Library of Harvard University and the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow. The poem is also edited from the manuscripts and published 
in the present edition, pp. 236-46. 


Two Grand Fishing Songs 
Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 2 November 1831: ‘I inclose you 
the tale [see note above] and two grand fishing songs for the Noctes’ 
(Letters 1, p. 465). These two songs did not appear in the Nodes and 
have not been identified. There were no poems or songs of Hogg’s in 
the Noctes after the November 1831 number. 


Three Jacobite Songs 
The Jacobite songs have not been identified and apparently as late as 1 
March 1833 still had not been published (see Letters p. 135). However, 
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proof pages of two Jacobite songs with music are preserved in the 
Beinecke Library; see the notes for “Three Songs’ above for details. 


A Few Remarkable Adventures of Sir Simon Brodie 

In an effort to repair the breach in their relationship, Hogg wrote to 
William Blackwood on 1 March 1833, enclosing ‘Sir Simon Brodie’: 
“Though I have seventeen tales in M. S. after looking them all over I 
find that I have not one of proper Magazine length. I have sent you the 
funnyest that I can find to begin the series although it is a pity the 
others had not been in before it both of whichyou refused or neglected’ 
(Letters m, p. 134). Blackwood apparently was not satisfied with Hoge’s 
overtures, and Hogg requested that the story be returned on 16 March 
1833 (Letters 1m, pp. 139-40).‘Sir Simon Brodie’ was revised and published 
in Tales of the Wars of Montrose (1835)—see the S/SC edition (1996), ed. by 
Gillian Hughes, pp. 154-90. 


A Part of a Noctes with Songs 

Hogg wrote to John Wilson on 16 March 1833 that he ‘had written a 
part of a Noctes with songs to send toyou as an interlude in yournext, 
but after an unsuccessful attempt to re-establish a literary relationship 
with William Blackwood, Hogg decided ‘to make it out to a full and a 
very droll one in my estimation to send to Frazer’ (Letters m7, pp. 142- 
43). Hogg, in fact, submitted two Noctes articles to Fraser’s Magazine; see 
Wiliam Maginn, “The Shepherd’s Noctes and the Reason Why They 
Do Not Appear in Fraser's Magazine’, Fraser's Magaune, 8 (July 1833), 49- 
54, and ‘Noctes Ambrosianae New Series No 2’, ed. by Douglas S. 
Mack and Gillian Hughes, Altrive Chapbooks, 2 (September 1985), 30- 
54. 


Fock Amos 
In a letter to John Wilson from ‘early May 1834’, Hogg wrote: ‘I have 
no short tales not one but Jock Amos which though all literally true is 
no the better of that and it is so outre I do not know if Ebony will admit 
it’ (Letters mm, p. 216). ‘Jock Amos’ has not been identified and possibly 
has not survived. 


A Genuine Border Story 
Hogg probably sent ‘A Genuine Border Story’ to Alexander Blackwood 
with a letter dated 3 July 1834: ‘I send you in my opinion the best tale 
I have but it is I fear too long you must divide it into books or chapters 
at your discretion and make it run through at least two numbers’ (Letters 
i, p. 225). The storywas not published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 
and Hogg asked for the return of his manuscript in a letter of 17 
November 1834 (Letters m, p. 241). Hogg published a slightly revised 
version in Tales of the Wars of Montrose (1835) under the title ‘Mary 
Montgomery’, although Gillian Hughes chose not to include the story 
in the S/SC edition of Tales ofthe Wars of Montrose since it was not part of 
Hoge’s final plan for that edition. The original version of ‘A Genuine 
Border Story’ was edited by Gillian Hughes from the manuscript 
preserved in The Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale 
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University, and published in Studies in Hogg and lus World, 3 (1992), 95- 
145. The story is also published in the present edition (pp. 280-327) 
based on the Beinecke manuscript version. 


The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy 
Hogg’s letter to Alexander Blackwood of 17 November 1834, noted 
above, also requested the return of “The painter the poet and the cuddy’ 
(Letters m, p. 241). This sketch apparently was never published; it is 
edited from the manuscript preserved among the Hogg Papers in the 
Alexander Turnbull Library and published in the present edition, pp. 
327=29. 
A dialogue [...] pocket-napkin fu’ o’ goud 

Hogg’s letter of 17 November 1834 asked for a third manuscript, ‘a 
dialogue which at your request I wrote and gave to the professor about 
the tining of a pocket-napkin fu’ o’ goud’ (Letters m, p. 241). This dialogue 
has not been identified and apparently was never published. 


Various words are hyphenated at the ends of lines in this edition of 
Contributions to Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine. The list below indicates 
those cases in the present volume in which hyphens should be retained 
in making quotations. Each item is referred to by page number and 
line number; in determining line numbers, titles and headings have 


Hyphenation List 


been ignored. 


Rg BM =) gc) odin gripe a~ te oriigecel 0) a 


13, 1. 11 farm-house 

18, 1. 20 post-office 

31, 1. 20 snuff-horn 

32, 1. 6 half-famished 
38, 1. 4 skean-dhu 

38, |. 37 half-a-crown 

52, 1. 17 good-natured 
52, 1. 36 half-seas-over 
71,1. 27 (ourang-outangs,) 
74, 1. 12 ourang-outangs 
74, 1. 34 ourang-outangs 
78, |. 41 book-keeper 
95, 1. 21 Ross-shire 

105, 1. 19 Arch-fiend 
114, 1. 1 a-head 

137, 1. 14 self-interest 
142, 1. 6 Clach-mhuilian 


Pp: 
Pp: 
Pp: 


170, 1. 32 horse-jockey 
170, 1. 38 burial-ground 
180, 1. 11 willow-tree 


p- 204, 1. 1 burial-ground 


Pp: 


Pp 
P 
Pp 
8 
P 
P 
p. 
is 
P 
P 
P 
p. 


205, I. 19 coffin-lid 


. 208, 1. 3 iron-chest 

. 209, 1. 9 sixty-fourth 
. 209, |. 31 burial-place 
. 222, 1.10 milky-way 

. 222, |. 40 night-gown 
. 299, 1. 29 bull-dogs 


308, 1. 20 Alison-square 


. 310, 1. 8 Castle-hill 

. 314, 1. 15 country-looking 
. 315, 1. 9 love-biziness 

. 320, 1. 16 state-bed 


339, 1. 30 well-meaning 


Notes 


In the Notes that follow, page references to prose works include a letter 
enclosed in parentheses: (a) indicates that the passage concerned is to be 
found in the first quarter of the page, while (b) refers to the second 
quarter, (c) to the third quarter, and (d) to the final quarter. Page references 
to the poetry are followed by line numbers. Where it seems useful to 
discuss the meaning of particular phrases, this is done in the Notes; 
single words generally are explained in the glossary. Where appropriate, 
the Notes also include pertinent textual discussions. Quotations from 
the Bible are from the Authorised King James Version, the translation 
familiar to Hogg and his contemporaries. References to Shakespeare’s 
plays are to The Complete Works, ed. by Stanley Wells and others, 2nd edn 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005). For references to other volumes in 
the Stirling / South Carolina Research Edition, the editor’s name is given 
after the title, followed by ‘S/SC’ and date of first publication. ‘The 
geographical references in the Notes rely heavily on Francis H. Groome, 
Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland: A Survey of Scottish Topography, 6 vols (Edinburgh: 
Jack, 1882-85), and David Munro and Bruce Gittings, Scotland: An 
Encydopedia of Places ¢ Landscape, Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
(Glasgow: Collins, 2006). The Notes are also greatly indebted to the 
following standard reference works: Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 
Oxford Enghsh Dictionary, Scottish National Dictionary, and Concise Scots Dictionary. 

Works frequently referenced in the Notes are abbreviated as follows: 


Anecdotes of Scott James Hogg, Anecdotes of Scott, ed. by Jill Rubenstein 
’ (S/SC, 1999). 

ATL Alexander Turnbull Library, National Library of New Zealand 

ATL Checklist P. D. Garside, ‘An annotated checklist of Hogg’s literary 
manuscripts in the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand’, The Bibliotheck, 20 (1995), 5-23 

BEM Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 

Child The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. by Francis H. Child, 5 
vols (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1882-98) 

Confessions James Hogg, The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner, ed. by P. D. Garside, afterword by Ian Campbell (S/SC, 
2001) 

Contributions to Annuals James Hogg, Contributions to Annuals and Gifi- 
Books, ed. by Janette Currie and Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2006) 

Contributions to Blackwood ’s 1 James Hogg, Contributions to Blackwood’ 
Edinburgh Magazine Volume 1, 1817-1828, ed, by Thomas C. Richardson 
(S/SC, 2008) 

ELF Edinburgh Literary Fournal 

os ei Mark, The Gaelic-English Dictionary (London: Routledge, 

00 


Fhighland Fourneys James Hogg, Highland Fourneys, ed. by H. B. de 


/ 
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Groot (S/SC, 2010) 

James Hogg Gillian Hughes, James Hoge: A Life (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2007) 

Kinsley Robert Burns, The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, ed. by James 
Kinsley, 3 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968) 

Letters 1 James Hogg, The Collected Letters of James Hogg: Volume 1 1800- 
1819, ed. by Gillian Hughes, assoc. eds Douglas $. Mack, Robin 
MacLachlan, and Elaine Petrie (S/SC, 2004) 

Letters 1 James Hogg, The Collected Letters of James Hoge: Volume 2 
1820-1831, ed. by Gillian Hughes, assoc. eds Douglas S. Mack, 
Robin MacLachlan, and Elaine Petrie (S/SC, 2006) 

Letters mm James Hogg, The Collected Letters of Fames Hoge: Volume 3 
1832-1835, ed. by Gillian Hughes, assoc. eds Douglas $. Mack, 
Robin MacLachlan, and Elaine Petrie (S/SC, 2008) 

Memoir James Hogg, ‘Memoir of the Author’s Life’ and ‘Reminiscences 
of Former Days’, Altrive Tales, ed. by Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2003) 

Mountain Bard James Hogg, The Mountain Bard, ed. by Suzanne Gilbert 
(S/SC, 2007) 

New Statistical Account The New Statistical Account of Scotland, 15 vols 
(Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 1845) 

NLS National Library of Scotland 

ODEP The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, ed. by William George 
Smith and F, P. Wilson, 3rd edn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970) 

OED Oxford English Dictionary 

Oxford DNB Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 

Peters Letters J. G. Lockhart, Peter's Letters to His Kinsfolk, ‘3rd’ [2nd] 
edn, 3 vols (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1819) 

SHW Studies in Hogg and his World 

SND Scottish National Dictionary, ed. by William Grant and David 
Murison, 10 vols (Edinburgh: The Scottish National Dictionary 
Association, 1941-76) 

Tales and Sketches James Hogg, Tales and Sketches, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
6 vols (Glasgow: Blackie, 1836-37) 

Three Perils of Woman James Hogg, The Three Perils of Woman, ed. by 
David Groves, Antony Hasler and Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 1995) 


January 1829-December 1829 (Volumes 25-26) 
Nancy Chisholm 


‘Nancy Chisholm’ was first published in The Shepherds Calendar, 2 vols (Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood, 1829), 1, 230-53. The story was not reprinted in Hogg’s 
lifetime, although it was included as part of “The Shepherd’s Calendar’ in the 
posthumously-published collection, Tales and Sketches, tV, 226-41. It is included 
in the present edition because Hogg had originally intended it for Blackwood 5 
Edinburgh Magazine and, since the story was not part of the original ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar’ series in BEM, Douglas Mack did not include it in the Stirling / 
South Carolina edition of The Shepherd’s Calendar (1995). 
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It is not clear when Hogg sent ‘Nancy Chisholm’ to Blackwood. Hogg wrote 
to Blackwood on 9 February 1829 to complain about Blackwood’s ‘dilatoriness’ 
in not publishing ‘Nancy Chisholm’ and other works in Maga (Letters Il, p. 326), 
but on 28 February 1829 Blackwood replied to Hogg, protesting that he was 
holding nothing of Hogg’s: ‘so far from being unwilling or backward in inserting 
any thing of your’s in Maga, I have always been anxious and ready to do so, 
and I have not at present a single scrap of your’s lying bye. Your complaints 
on this head therefore are groundless’ (NLS, MS 30,311, pp. 219-20). Hogg 
replied to Blackwood on 10 March 1829, just after the publication of he 
Shepherds Calendar, defending his original complaint and expressing surprise at 
seeing two ‘magazine’ stories in the book collection: 

In the third and last place I beg your pardon for my mistake for the 

which I was perfectly blameless and deserved no such return. You know 

that I sent you both Nancy Chisholm and M,Corkingdale avowedly for 
the Magazine without once adverting to the need there might [sid for 
inserting them elsewhere and as I recieved no hint that they would be 
taken for the Calender It was to them I adverted when I complained of 

your dilatoriness in publishing. Where was my blame in this? (Letters 1 p. 

328) 

For discussion of the ‘M,Corkingdale’ story, see Gillian Hughes’s notes in Letters 
I, pp. 299 and 330, and the notes to ‘A Strange Secret’ in Contributions to Blackwood’ 
I, pp. 548-50. 

Hogg might well have been surprised to find ‘Nancy Chisholm’ in The Shepherds 
Calendar, for the story in tone and subject is very different from the ‘Calendar’ 
pieces that had appeared in Blackwood’ and that were intended to be collected 
in book form. Although the story ends with forgiveness and reconciliation, Mr 
Chisholm’s King Lear-like pride, his violent physical abuse of Nancy, his 
alienation of his favourite child, Nancy’s initial desire for murderous revenge, 
and her lingering disposition ‘to retaliate evil for good’—all combine to render 
the tale a disturbing but powerful story of the consequences of pride and 
domestic violence. Blackwood was scrupulous about editing out what he 
considered potentially offensive sexual innuendoes and sometimes unorthodox 
religious (Presbyterian) perspectives from Hogg’s magazine works, but he was 
even more sensitive to the content and style of the book versions of stories 
because the reading audience for books was typically much broader than for 
magazines. As he had sometimes done for individual works, then, Blackwood 
put the editorial responsibility for The Shepherds Calendar in the hands of Hogg’s 
nephew, Robert Hogg, because he was confident that Robert knew better than 
James how to ‘improve the style’ and remove ‘what was objectionable or 
superfluous’ (see Robert Hogg to William Blackwood, 9 February 1828, NLS, 
MS 4021, fol. 284). Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 12 February 1828 that 
Robert was ‘at full liberty to prune as he likes and arrange as he likes’ (Letters 
i, p. 287), but when Hogg saw the published collection he was critical of 
Robert’s work: ‘Robert has in several instances spoiled the effect of the tales 
at the close by winding them too abruptly up The Marvellous Doctor is quite 
ruined for though previously shortened one half to suit Maga that was no 
reason the other half should now have been withheld’. Hogg goes on to compare 
Robert’s editorial skills unfavourably with those of Allan Cunningham: when 
Robert ‘comes to a small fault or oversight he cancels all that part that relates 
to such Allan likes those with faults best as he generally turns these into the 
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egreatest beauties’ (Letters 1, p. 328). The moral lessons expressed in the 
- concluding paragraph of ‘Nancy Chisholm’ undoubtedly were intended to soften 
| the impact of the graphic details of the story. Given Hogg’s experience with 
Blackwood, the ending might have been written by Hogg in anticipation of 
| Blackwood’s concerns about the indelicacies of the work for magazine publication. 
It is possible, though, given Robert Hoge’s carte blanche editorial role with The 
| Shepherds Calendar, that the ‘abrupt’, sermonizing concluding paragraph was 
_ added by Robert with a book audience in mind. For further discussion of 
Robert Hogg’s role in revising Hogg’s magazine works for book publication, 
as well as Blackwood’s attitudes towards the magazine and book markets, see 
Douglas Mack’s Introduction to The Shepherd’ Calendar (S/SC, 1995), and Peter 
Garside’s Introduction to A Queer Book (S/SC, 1995). 

Blackwood’s decision to include Hogg’s magazine stories in the book collection 
rather than Maga would have been a practical, business decision. Blackwood 
needed additional stories to make up the two-volume collection, and publishing 
the works in both Maga and The Shepherd’s Calendar in such close proximity 
likely would have detracted from the originality of the volumes. Blackwood 
marketed the collection as stories from Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine that had 
been ‘revised with care’; he further noted that the volumes contained ‘several 
Tales hitherto unpublished’. Douglas Mack rightly points out that the 
‘attractiveness of the 1829 volumes to potential purchasers would of course 
be increased by the inclusion of the previously unpublished “Nancy Chisholm”’, 
as well as the lengthy addition to ‘A Strange Secret’—see The Shepherds Calendar, 
ed. by Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 1995), p. 278. 

The present edition reprints The Shepherds Calendar (1829) version without 


-emendation. 


1(a) Moorlaggan possibly Murlaggan, a settlement in Glen Spean about six 
miles east of Spean Bridge. 

i(d) tailor [...] degree of contempt tailors often were objects of ridicule in 
Hogg’s works; see, for example, ‘Hogg on Women!!!’, in Contributions to 
Blackwood’ 1, p. 260, 1. 31. Hogg’s cousin, Thomas Hogg, ‘the celebrated 
flying Ettrick tailor’, appears as a character in “Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Pastoral Life. No. I and ‘Letter from the Ettrick Shepherd’; see Contributions 
to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 21 and 78 respectively. Tailors were the subject of general 
ridicule, however, as expressed in one meaning of the proverb, ‘Nine tailors 
make a man’ (ODEP, p. 567). The widespread disparagement of tailors 
caused one author to come to their defence in an article mn Blackwood35, 
suggesting that the proverb had been misread; see “Tailors’, BEM, 25 (March 
1829), 345-47. 

2(c) words of the wise man, that “stolen waters [...] is pleasant” from Proverbs 
9. 17: ‘Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant’. The 
opening verse of Proverbs attributes the proverbs to Solomon, who was 
highly regarded for his wisdom; see Proverbs 1. 1 and 1 Kings 3. 12. Hogg 
also quotes this verse with embellishments in ‘A Letter about Men and 
Women’; see p. 55 in the present edition and note. 

2(c) “a pennyless lass wi a lang pedigree” from the Scottish ballad, “The 
Laird o’ Cockpen’. See The Scottish Songs; Collected and Illustrated by Robert 
Chambers, 2 vols (Edinburgh: William Tait, 1829), 1, 391-92 (p. 391). The 
ballad is attributed to Carolina Oliphant, Baroness Nairn. 

5(c) retaliate evil for good Nancy Chisholm’s attitude reverses Paul’s 
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admonition to the Romans: ‘Recompense to no man evil for evil [...] Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’ (Romans 12. 17, 21). 

5(c) the Evil One Satan. 

5(c) longing to impart to others some share of the torment she had herself 
endured Nancy’s sentiments and behaviour described here are reminiscent 
of Victor Frankenstein’s creature’s actions in response to his mistreatment 
and isolation. See Mary Shelley, Frankenstein; or, the Modern Prometheus (1818). 

5(d) “within an inch of her life” a common expression meaning ‘almost to the 
point of death’. x} ih 

5(d) Mr Simon Gordon, in the upper Kirkgate Simon Gordon is not identified 
and is probably fictitious, but Gordon was a common name in Aberdeenshire. 
Upper Kirkgate is a street in the Aberdeen city centre. 

7(a) lead a life of infamy and disgrace Mr Chisholm fears that his daughter 
might have had to resort to a life of prostitution. 

7(c-d) I am lost to peace [...] never know again unidentified and probably an 
original song by Hogg. 

8(b) proffered all the reparation in his power presumably Gillespick offered 
to marry Nancy. 

8(c) her father’s rod had beat an angel out of her, and a demon into its place 
here, as elsewhere in ‘Nancy Chisholm’, Nancy’s condition is reminiscent of 
that of Gatty Bell in her comatose state in Three Perils of Woman, where there 
are also suggestions of demonic possession. For example, Gatty’s parents 
feared ‘that the Almighty had, in derision of their unhallowed earnestness 
for the prolongation of a natural life, so little worthy of being put in 
competition with a heavenly one, either suffered the body to retain a mere 
animal existence, or given the possession of it to some spirit altogether 
unqualified to exercise the organs so lately occupied by the heaven-born 
mind’ (p. 202). 

9(a) “Bless them that curse you [...] use you” Hogg quotes Luke 6. 28. 

9(c) those possessed of devils in the dawning of Christianity see, for example, 
Matthew 4. 24 or 8. 28-33. 

10(c) on Spey, not far from Pitmain the River Spey rises near Laggan in 
Inverness-shire and flows east and north-east for about a hundred miles 
into the North Sea at Spey Bay between Lossiemouth and Buckie. Pitmain 
farm is about one mile south-west of Kingussie. 

10(d) Coolen-aird unidentified. 

12(b) cup of sorrow and misery is now full ‘cup’ is a common biblical metaphor 
for one’s experience, portion, or lot, and is often used in a negative context. 
See, for example, Matthew 20. 22 or 26. 39. 

12(c) chief of sinners the Apostle Paul refers to himself as the chief of sinners 
in I Timothy 1. 15: ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief’. 

12(d) repaid good for evil see the note for 5(c) above. 

13(a) a true story [...] disinterested love it was common for Hogg to emphasise 
the ‘truth’ of his fictitious tales and also occasionally to suggest a moral to a 
story or narrative poem in the tradition of fables. However, this concluding 
paragraph is characteristic of Robert Hogg’s revisions to James’s works to 
improve their appeal to the broader, more genteel (and female) audience of 
the book market in contrast to what was considered the more ‘masculine’ 
magazine readership. See also the headnote above. 
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Mary Melrose 


‘Mary Melrose’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 25 (April 

1829), 411-20, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. Hogg probably sent 

the story to William Blackwood with a letter dated 10 March 1829: ‘I send you 

likewise a tale which I had written for yourself and which I hope will meet with 

a better reception than my last’ (Letters 1, p. 329). Hogg’s ‘last’ was ‘Wat the 

Prophet’, which Blackwood had rejected because he thought it would ‘offend 

religious feelings’ (NLS, MS 30,311, pp. 219-20). Blackwood seems to have 

found nothing objectionable in ‘Mary Melrose’, and although he frequently 
was critical of what he considered Hogg’s indiscretions, apparently he was 
satisfied that the class conflicts and suggestions of seduction in the story were 
handled with appropriate good taste and balanced by the comedy of the story’s 
gossips. 

The present edition follows the BEM printing with the following emendations 
for consistency and to correct what appear to be the printer’s errors: 

14(a) an’ take] an take BEM 

14(c) an’ pit] an pit BEM 

16(d) uttered a] utterda BEM 

16(d) an’ take] an take BEM 

22(a) hope dear niece Mary] hope, dear niece, Mary BEM 

13(b) Kilmeran apparently fictitious, but Hogg may have derived the name 
either from Kilmaron in Cupar, Fife, or Kilmaronock in east Dumbartonshire. 
Kilmaron Farm, with its castellated mansion, Kilmaron Castle, was the seat 
of Admiral Frederick Lewis Maitland (1777-1839) and later of James A. 
Cheyne of Edinburgh; see John M. Leighton, History of the County of Fife, 3 
vols (Glasgow: Joseph Swan, 1840), 0, 35-36. Mains Farm and Mains House 
were located at the northeastern border of Kilmaronock parish on the 
Endrick River and were the property of Mr Robert Macgoune, one of the 
principal landowners. The ruins of Kilmaronock Castle were on the property, 
and the parish church and manse were adjacent to the property. See 
‘Kilmaronock’ in the New Statistical Account, vm, 211-19. 

13 (b) the parsonage, or Manse, as it is called in ourcountry in the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, the Manse is the home of the minister provided by the 
local church. Hogg’s use of the term ‘parsonage’ by which to define ‘Manse’ 
suggests that he is conscious of a need to address a Blackwood’ audience 
that extends beyond Scotland to England, North America, and the British 
colonies. 

13(b) farm-house of Mains ‘the home farm of an estate, cultivated for the 
proprietor’ (SND). ‘Mains’ is usually attached to the particular name of the 
estate. 

13(c) kirns and penny-weddings a kirn is a celebration marking the end of 
harvest; a penny-wedding is a wedding at which guests contribute towards 
the cost of the food and entertainment, with any surplus going to the wedding 
couple. 

13 (d) Mrs Blare [...] Mrs Blunt the names of the minor characters in this 
story are comic caricatures. Even Dr Sinna (p. 14) seems to be a play on 
‘senna’, a drug used as a purgative or emetic. 

14(d) times changed [...] at the laird’s mercy by the time this story is published 
Hogg is facing financial ruin with his Mount Benger farm; his nine-year 
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lease would expire in 1830 and he would not be able to renew it. See 
Hughes, James Hogg, pp. 216-17, 221-22. 

15(d) different doors of the church it would have been commonplace for the 
laird and Mary to use different doors of the church because of their different 
social ranks. Callum G. Brown, in Religion and Society in Scotland since 1707 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1997), writes about how in the 
eighteenth century church seating became increasingly segregated by social 
class: 

The increasing wealth of the landowning classes led to the erection of 
‘laird’s lofts’ in most rural churches in the eighteenth century. Some 
of these lofts were palatially furnished with external staircases, ante- 
rooms and fireplaces, creating a marked social segregation from the 
more spartan facilities enjoyed by the rest of the congregation. The 
separation of social groups was increased by the erection of ‘common 
lofts’ and by heritors requesting the local sheriff to sub-divide the 
ground floor of the church between them according to the valuation 
of each heritor’s land in the parish. The legality of this process was 
never successfully contested, but it led to the erection of fixed pews in 
replacement of the stools which worshippers had formerly brought 
to church. [...] But the system introduced a novel and acute separation 
of social ranks. (pp. 76-77) 

16(a) the higher she rides the farther she’ll fa’ proverbial, a variation on ‘the 
higher the fool, the greater the fall’ (ODEP, p. 372). 

16(a) “The midden lap ower the moon’ the quotation has not been identified. 
A ‘midden’ is a ‘dunghill or ‘refuse heap’, but the term also refers to a ‘dirty, 
slovenly person’. The quotation echoes the expression ‘look at the mune 
and fa in the midden’, which means ‘to be so lost in one’s dreams and 
aspirations that one fails to notice practical pitfalls and comes to failure’ 
(SND). The Blares believe that Mary’s low social standing makes her an 
imappropriate match for the young laird and that she will end in ruin. 

16(d) a drop in the bucket a small or insignificant part of a whole. See Isaiah 
40. 15: ‘Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as 
the small dust of the balance: behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing’. 

17(c) as cunning as the serpent that beguiled Eve see Genesis 3. 1: ‘Now the 
serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field which the Lord God 
had made’. In the Genesis story the serpent tempted Eve to disobey God. 

19(c) vain for me to endeavour persuading all my young and lovely friends 
[...] to the protection of the Most High Hogg contributed several works 
of moral and religious instruction, as well as devotional works, to the annuals 
and gift-books of the late 1820s and early 1830s, although most of these 
would have been published, if not composed, after the publication date of 
‘Mary Melrose’; see Contributions to Annuals. Hogg also wrote several ‘sermons’ 
for the benefit of young people, which were published in 1834 as part of a 
collection of ‘lay sermons on good principles and good breeding’; see Lay 
Sermons, ed. by Gillian Hughes with Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 1997). In ‘Ane 
Rychte Gude and Preytious Ballande’, BEM, 24 (August 1828), 177-83, 
similarly a young woman is saved from sexual seduction by keeping ‘Her 
truste fyxit on hir maker kynde | Her eyis upon the heuin abofe’; see 
Hogg, A Queer Book, ed. by P. D. Garside (S/SC, 1995), p. 131. 
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19(d) a curious characteristic in the sex [...] Mary committed no fault at all 
the narrator’s comments about Mary’s lies as ‘characteristic’ of women are 
remumiscent of the commentary about Sally Niven’s lies in The Three Perils of 
Woman: ‘it is a great fault in women-the very greatest that attaches to 
them—that in all matters that relate to themselves, personally, with the 
other sex, they will not tell the downright truth;—nay, it is almost ten to one that 
they will not tell a single word of it, or, if they do, it is sure to be so 
ambiguous, as not to be rightly understood’ (p. 270). 

21(c-d) outher him or his spirit [...] only get yourselves laughed at on 
several occasions Hogg complained of his contemporaries’ disregard for 
belief in spiritual beings, as in the opening sentence of his story, ‘The 
Mysterious Bride’: ‘A great number of people now-a-days are beginning 
broadly to insinuate that there are no such things as ghosts, or spiritual 
beings visible to mortal sight’ (see p. 155 in the present edition and notes). 
See also ‘A Real Vision’, pp. 121-25 in the present edition and notes, and 
‘The Laird of Cassway’, The Shepherd’ Calendar, ed. by Douglas $. Mack (S/ 
SC, 1995), pp. 179-99 and notes. 

22(c) The Coutt Knowes unidentified. 

23(b) morning of St Lawrence fair a livestock fair normally held on or about 
10 August, St Lawrence’s Day. 

24(d) none to condole with her save her betrayer, who soothed her as the 
crocodile soothes his prey a common image expressing insincere sympathy; 
cries ‘crocodile tears’. See Shakespeare’s 1 Henry VI: 

and Gloucester’s show 
Beguiles him as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. (I. 1. 225-27) 

25(b) was I your daughter’s keeper echoes Genesis 4. 9, in which Cain, after 
slaying his brother, Abel, asks God: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?”. 

26(c) in dishabille partly or carelessly dressed. 

27(b) Kilmeran Castle see the note for 13(b). 

27(c) curtillions Mrs Blare’s mistake for ‘cotillions’. 

27(c) she has gotten the whistle o’ her plack that is, she has gotten what she 
has paid for or what she has deserved. A ‘plack’ is a coin valued at four 
pennies Scots, but the term is used negatively in phrases to indicate 
something of no value. 


Sound Morality 


‘Sound Morality’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 25 (June 
1829), 741-47, and apparently is the only publication of the story in Hogg’s 
lifetime. The story was reprinted in the posthumously-published Tales and 
Sketches, 1, 304-19, but appeared as one of the works that replaced The Bush 
aboon Traquair in later printings of the collection. The Tales and Sketches version 
follows the BEM text with only minor printing differences. Hogg apparently 
sent the story to Robert Blackwood on 4 May 1829, along with the poem 
‘Will and Sandy’ (Letters u, p. 341), which also appeared in the June 1829 
number of Blackwood’s and which is also a dialogue between two shepherds 
who discuss a topical issue—in this case the proposed Catholic Emancipation 
bill; see Hogg, 4 Queer Book, ed. by P. D. Garside (S/SG, 1995), pp. 175-79. 
The title of the story—and the debate between the two shepherds, English- 
speaking Cuddy Cauldrife and Scots-speaking Michael Moody-is representative 
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of the conflict between the Moderate and Evangelical factions of the Church 
of Scotland that had developed in the mid-eighteenth century. ‘The Moderates 
were largely represented by an increasingly-anglicised landowning population, 
who favoured the system of patronage in the church whereby the gentry 
appointed the minister rather than the congregation’s being allowed its traditional 
right to elect and call its minister. The Moderates were more concerned with 
the ‘intellectual and cultural development of Scotland rather than to its 
evangelization’. Theirs was a ‘rational religion’ that tended to focus on moral 
issues rather than matters of salvation, and they shunned the religious 
‘enthusiasm’ of the church's earlier history. The Evangelicals regarded this 
‘rational religion’ as “cold morality” or “legalism” without a touch of gospel to 
stir or comfort souls’—see J. H. S. Burleigh, A Church History of Scotland (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1960), pp. 303-04. The Evangelicals emphasised 
salvation through God’s grace and were more concerned with biblical preaching 
than secular morality. The Evangelical party enjoyed broad support among 
the middle and lower classes, particularly in the rural and agricultural districts. 
Although the Evangelicals claimed a majority of the church membership in 
the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries, they were not able to control 
the General Assembly, the church’s highest court, until 1834. ‘Sound Morality’ 
satirises what Hogg seems to regard as the hypocrisy of the Moderates, whose 
preaching on morality was not necessarily lived out in actions of the members. 
See also Callum G. Brown, Religion and Society in Scotland since 1707 (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1997), pp. 19-22. 

The present edition follows the BEM version with the following emendations 
to correct what appear to be printer’s errors: 

31 (a) “I fear] ‘I fear BEM 

31(a) an’ yet] an yet BEM 

31(a) d’ye ken] dye ken BEM 

33(b) an’ say] an say BEM 

37 (by “the cheap lodgings” ‘the cheap lodgings’ BEM 

37(d) “cheap lodgings.”] “cheap lodgings. BEM 

38(a) “te quarter,”] ‘te quarter, BEM 


28(d) Cuddy Cauldrife cauldrife means cold, indifferent, or lacking in religious 
zeal (SND); one meaning of cuddy is ‘donkey’. Although the name is Scottish, 
Cauldrife is English-speaking and pretentious. 

28(d) Lochfell a mountain about five miles east of Moffat in Dumfriesshire, 
with an altitude of 2256 feet. 

29(a) unco subject to the Scots fiddle Michael seems to use ‘Scots fiddle’ as a 
representation of revelry—dancing, drinking, and sexual exploits. 

29(b) sae verra muckle turpentine within us [...] act as a preventative Michael 
comically ridicules Cuddy’s tendency to use high-sounding, pretentious 
vocabulary in the play on turpitude/turpentine, which he compounds with 
the play on the use of turpentine as a purgative (‘preventative’). 

29(c) leading error that we shepherds fa’ into, is that o’ kissing the lasses 
Hogg himself had been guilty of this error, fathering at least two illegitimate 
children. See Gillian Hughes, ‘James Hogg and the “Bastard Brood”’, SHW, 
11 (2000), 56-68. 

29(d) consarcination of their conjugality that is, a patched-up marriage 
relationship. 

30(a) mair be token moreover, in addition. 
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33 (a) session in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the church officers (Elders) 
responsible for the governance of the local church. 

33(c) parish funds funds for assistance to the poor provided through collections 
from the church parishioners and heritors (see also the note for 36(a) below). 
Apparently Betty’s difficulties with the minister were not uncommon, 
according to Callum Brown: ‘Applicants for poor relief were subjected to 
lengthy and often humiliating investigation by the kirk session, and in order 
to qualify parishioners had to be free of scandal, to attend church regularly, 
and to bequeath all property to the church’ (Religion and Society in Scotland 
since 1707, p. 69). 

33(d) Abernethy [...] the Spey the River Spey rises in the Monadhliath 
Mountains west of Laggan and flows north-east for over a hundred miles 
to Moray and empties into the North Sea between Kingston and Spey Bay. 
Abernethy, now known as Nethy Bridge, is a village five miles south of 
Grantown-on-Spey, near Abernethy Forest and the Braes of Abernethy. 

34(c) “To seek for warm water [...] mercy for mine or me’ a version of a 
stanza from the Border ballad ‘Johnie Armstrang’. See Walter Scott, Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, 3rd edn, 3 vols (London: Longman; Edinburgh: Constable, 
1806), 1, 124. 

35(d) village of Graitney Gretna, a village in Dumfriesshire on the Solway 
Firth along the border with England. 

36(a) quarterly meeting of the heritors the landowners of each parish formed 
the board of heritors and were responsible for all aspects of church finances, 
from the collection of ‘teinds’—a church tax on landowners—to payment of 
all expenses associated with the church, including poor relief. In practice, 
the heritors typically minimised their costs by keeping payments as low as 
possible and passing on a portion of their share of expenses to their tenants 
and the congregation. See Callum G. Brown, Religion and Society in Scotland 
since 1707, pp. 68-69. 

36(a) at the back o’ the dike that is, at the back of a wall, suggesting the person 
is alone and without anyone to care for her or his final needs. ‘Dike’ can 
also mean ‘ditch’, but the sense of the expressions is comparable. 

36(b) our lady novelists [...] The Lairds 0’ Fife, Rich and Poor The Lairds of 
Fife is a novel published anonymously by Archibald Constable in 1828; the 
author has not been identified, although Hogg believed (perhaps knew) the 
novelist was a woman. The novel is satirical and focuses on the triviality 
and pretentiousness of the upper classes. Rich and Poor is a novel published 
anonymously by William Blackwood in 1823; the authorship has been 
attributed to a Mrs Walker (see Peter Garside, James Raven, and Rainer 
Schéwerling, The English Novel 1770-1829, 2 vols (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 0, 566). The novel addresses concepts of Christian charity 
and concludes that true riches are to be found in ‘divine mercy—the free 
grace of God’ (Rich and Poor, p. 400). John Lockhart called Rich and Poor ‘A 
clever book but very methodistical’ (NLS, MS 2140, fols 39-40), and William 
Blackwood said he expected the book to ‘be liked by a certain class’ (NLS, 
MS 2140, fol. 40). Both novels use allegorical names for negatively-portrayed 
characters, such as Nabob, Mammon, the Marquis of Vainall, the Honourable 
Letitia Alicia Aloof, and Captain and Mrs Sham. 

36(c) Old Nick a common term for the devil. 

36(d) Strathspey a region along the River Spey between Aviemore and 
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Craigellachie. The extensive lands of Strathspey were home to the estate 
of Clan Grant. The story notes that Nicol Shaw farmed land from the 
Laird of Grant (p. 37), and also from the Duke of Gordon, whose lands 
would have been in neighbouring Banffshire. 

37(a) Laird of Grant [...] Duke of Gordon Hogg does not necessarily intend 
identifiable people, but these titles were authentic. The Laird of Grant was 
the chief of Clan Grant, whose seat was at Castle Grant near Grantown-on- 
Spey, Moray. Clan Grant held extensive property in Strathspey. The Laird 
of Grant at the time of the publication of this story was Sir Lewis Alexander 
Grant (1767-1840), also the fifth Earl of Seafield. George Gordon (1770- 
1836) became the fifth Duke of Gordon in 1827 on the death of his father, 
Alexander Gordon. Gordon Castle, near Fochabers, Moray, was the seat of 
the Dukes of Gordon. 

37(b) Badenoch to Norwich [...] Mr Macpherson of Corrie-Beg Badenoch is 
in the Highland district to the south of Strathspey; Norwich, in Norfolk, is 
near the east coast of England, about a hundred miles north-east of London. 
The distance from Badenoch to Norwich is nearly five hundred miles. 
Macpherson has not been identified, but the Macpherson clan historically 
came from the Badenoch region. ‘Corribeg’ is a hamlet in Inverness-shire, 
eight miles north-west of Fort William. 

38(b) Sassenach the English or English-speaking; also a term used by Scottish 
Highlanders to refer to Lowlanders. 

39(c) Sacrament of the Supper the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, a 
sacrament in the Christian church that remembers Jesus’s last meal with 
his disciples before his betrayal and crucifixion. John Lockhart, in Réer’s 
Letters, describes a ‘Country Sacrament’ that depicts what was commonly an 
annual rural celebration. Lockhart, like Hogg, emphasises the simple and 
sincere goodness and humility of the rural (and evangelical) people, whose 
faith is based upon grace. See Peter’s Letters, m, 301-38. 

39(d) Lady Annandale, or Lady Queensberry, or Lady Westeraw all titles 
associated with Borders nobility. James Hope-Johnstone (1741-1816) held 
the title of Earl of Annandale and Hartfell. The estates and title were inherited 
by his daughter, Anne (1768-1818), who had married Sir William Johnstone 
Hope (1766-1831). Walter Francis Montagu-Douglas-Scott (1806-84) was 
fifth Duke of Buccleuch and seventh Duke of Queensberry; he married 
Lady Charlotte Anne Thynne in 1829. Sir Frederick George Johnstone 
(1810-41) was the seventh baronet of Westerhall (Westeraw), although he 
did not marry until 1840. 


A Tale of the Martyrs 


‘A’'Tale of the Martyrs’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 26 
(July 1829), 48-51. The story was not reprinted in Hoge’s lifetime, but it was 
included in the posthumously-published Tales and Sketches, tv, 287-93; the Tales 
and Sketches version follows the BEM printing. 

Hogg sent ‘A Tale of the Martyrs’ to William Blackwood with a letter dated 
3 June 1829, although the story may have been written sometime in 1828: 
‘The tale and ballad of the Covenanters are part of a series which I wrote last 
year for publication by themselves but I sent Allan Cunningham one Mr Hall 
another and this is a third so that the series is fairly broken up’ (Letters 1, De 
343). The work sent to Allan Cunningham probably was ‘The Cameronian 


/ 
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Preacher’s ‘Tale’, which was published in November 1828 in Cunningham’s 
annual, The Anniversary for 1829 (pp. 170-91), although Hogg sent additional 
works to Cunningham for the proposed Anniversary for 1830, which was never 
published. The tale sent to Samuel Hall may have been ‘A Tale of Pentland’, 
which was published late in 1829 in Hall’s annual, The Amulet for 1830 (pp. 
219-41). Hogg also published a ballad of the Covenanters, ‘A Lay of the 
Martyrs’, in the same issue of The Amulet (pp. 145-54). See Contributions to 
Annuals, pp. 96-108, 161-81 and notes. 

Hogg’s Covenanting tales are-among his best works and include his first 
novel, The Brownie of Bodsbeck, which was published by Blackwood in 1818, and 
the short story “The Brownie of the Black Haggs’, which had appeared in 
Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine, 24 (October 1828), 489-96, and was reprinted 
in The Shepherds Calendar (Blackwood, 1829)—see The Shepherd's Calendar, ed. by 
Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 1995), pp. 242-55 and notes. Hogg had grown up 
hearing stories of the Covenanters and was sympathetic to their often-tragic 
history. In Anecdotes of Scott Hogg records a conversation with Scott about their 
respective novels of the Covenanters, The Brownie of Bodsbeck and Old Mortality 
(1816). Scott accused Hogg of presenting ‘a false and unfair picture of the 
times altogether’, to which Hogg replied: ‘I dinna ken. It is the picture that I 
hae been bred up in the belief o’ sin ever I was born an’ mair than that there 
is not one incident not one in the whole tale which I cannot prove to be literally 
true from history. I was obliged sometimes to change the situations to make 
one part coalesce with the other but in no one instance have I recorded in The 
Brownie that which is not true an’ that’s mair than you can say of your tale 0’ 
Auld Mortality’ (p. 22). Hogg here not only defends the accuracy of his story, 
but he also offers insights into his fiction as a whole: that is, he commonly sets 
his fiction in specific historical circumstances and employs a combination of 
fictitious and historical figures, although his historical characters are not 
necessarily portrayed with strict accuracy or set in their appropriate contexts. 
‘A Tale of the Martyrs’ follows this pattern. The story is set in the context of 
the ‘harmless rising at Enterkin’, where Covenanters staged a rescue of prisoners 
from government troops (see the note for 41(c) below). The tale undoubtedly 
was inspired by stories of the history and traditions of the Covenanters in 
Dumfriesshire that Hogg heard while working there in the early 1800s. At 
Whitsunday 1805 he entered employment as a shepherd at Mitchelslacks, the 
farm of James Harkness in the parish of Closeburn. His employer was 
descended from the Harkness family of the story who had, in fact, participated 
in the Enterkin rescue. Hogg worked at Mitchelslacks for two years but remained 
in Closeburn for another three years, having taken the lease of the Locherben 
farm. The tenant of Locherben before Hogg was William Harkness. As the 
annotations that follow indicate, though, ‘A Tale of the Martyrs’ only loosely 
conforms to historical accounts. Ultimately, what is more important for Hogg 
the fiction writer than the historical or political details is the impact of events 
on human lives, especially the suffering and personal loss endured by the 
Covenanters, as well as the beliefs that guided and supported them. The story 
is one of Hogg’s most poignant as it focuses on the fears, grief, and faith of 
Jane Kilpatrick. Hogg accomplishes a similar purpose in his ballad, ‘A Lay of 
the Martyrs’, which is also set in the context of the Enterkin incident and 
which also tells of a woman’s grief at the loss of her husband and his cruel 
death at the hands of the government troops. See Contributions to Annuals, pp. 
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162-63. 

Apparently the manuscript from which Blackwood published ‘A Tale of the 
Martyrs’ has not survived, although a manuscript of the concluding ballad has 
been preserved among the Hogg papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library as 
fMS-Papers-0042-05, Item 65. The manuscript is described by Peter Garside 
as a ‘Single leaf, 31x19cm. No WM”. The ballad is written on one side of a 
sheet, and on the other side is Hogg’s manuscript song, ‘O Father Almighty O 
father of light’, which appeared as ‘Sang Sixth’ in the Tales and Sketches version 
of The Brownie of Bodsbeck, 1,127 (ATL Checklist, p. 20). It is possible that Hogg 
had prepared the ballad, along with the Brownie song, for separate publication, 
such as in one of the annuals or gift-books, for which both of these works 
seem appropriate, though apparently neither work actually appeared separately. 
There are some variations between the BEM version of the ballad and the 
Turnbull manuscript (noted in the annotations that follow), but it is not clear 
which is the earlier version; however, the Tales and Sketches printing uses the 
BEM version. 

The present edition follows the BEM publication with the following 
emendation for consistency: 


45(b) hand o’ heaven] hand o heaven BEM 


40(c) Rep Tam Harkness Thomas Harkness of Locherben was a prominent 
Covenanter. Hogg gives him the nickname ‘Red Tam’, although historical 
records include a ‘Thomas Harkness, known as ‘White Hose’, who was 
executed in Edinburgh rather than shot trying to escape government soldiers. 
See the following notes for 41(b) ‘Red Tam’s Gutter’ and 41(c) ‘harmless 
rising at Enterkin’ for additional information about Harkness. 

40(c) Garrick possibly Garroch, which was less than one mile north-west of 
Locherben and about 1.5 miles north-west of Mitchelslacks. Hogg leased 
the Locherben farm in Closeburn parish with Adam Bryden of Aberlosk 
for ahout three years, apparently from Whitsunday 1807 (see Memoir, p. 23 
and notes, and Letters 7, pp. 73-74). Locherben was the neighbouring farm 
to Mitchelslacks, where Hogg worked as a shepherd from Whitsunday 
1805. 

40(c) Closeburn Closeburn parish, in north central Dumfriesshire, is bounded 
by the parishes of Morton, Keir, Kirkmahoe, Kirkmichael, and Kirkpatrick 
Juxta in Dumfriesshire, and Crawford in Lanarkshire. 

40(c) Jane Kilpatrick apparently fictitious, although the names ‘Kilpatrick’ and, 
especially, ‘Kirkpatrick’, were of historical prominence in Closeburn and 
neighbouring parishes. See ‘Closeburn’ in ‘Dumfries-shire’ in the New Statistical 
Account, tv, 77-90, and William McDowall, History of the Burgh of Dumfries, with 
Notices of Nithsdale, Annandale, and the Western Border (Dumfries: T. C. Farries, 
1986). 

41(b) Locherben see the note for 40(c) ‘Garrick’, 

41(b) Red Tam’s Gutter R. M. F. Watson in his history of Closeburn provides 
a different account of ‘Red Tam’s Gutter’: 

The martyr Thomas [Harkness] was known as “White Hose,” due 
doubtless to his wearing of these articles at a period when, owing to 
“knee breeches” being universally worn, they would be more conspicuous. 
James, who escaped from jail, was known as “Long Gun,” in all probability 
from his having used that instrument with deadly effect against “Red 
Tam,” one of Dalzell of Glenae’s men, by whom he was being pursued, 
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having previously warned the dragoon that he would shoot if he persisted 
in his pursuit. The place where this homicide—justifiable or otherwise— 
occurred is known to this day as “Red ‘Tam’s Gutter,” owing to it having, 
so tradition says, run blood for two or three days after the event. (R. M. 
F. Watson, Closeburn (Dumfriesshire) Reminiscent Historic ¢y Traditional (Glasgow: 
Inglis Ker, 1901), pp. 169-70) 

41(c) harmless rising at Enterkin Enterkin Pass in Durisdeer parish served as 
part of a route between Dumfries and Edinburgh along Enterkin Burn, 
which runs for about six miles from Lowther Hill to the River Nith at 
Enterkinfoot. On 29 July 1684 government troops were escorting a group 
of Covenanter prisoners to Edinburgh when they were ambushed by a 
band of Covenanters. Although there were deaths on both sides, most of 
the prisoners escaped. In early August the Council held a judicial inquiry 
involving ‘all the lairds of Mid-Nithsdale, the garrisons, and all the parishioners 
of the vale’: 

It was then proved that the rescue was a well-planned affair. James 
Harkness of Locherben, “Long Gun,” a youth of twenty-three, James 
MacMichael from the Clachan of Dalry, and John Grier, chapman from 
Glencairn, were the prime movers in the matter. Their associates were 
Thomas Harkness, junior, of Locherben—“White Hose,”Adam Harkness 
of Mitchellslacks, James Corsane, Jedburgh in Glencairn, James Tod, 
Willam Herries from Kirkcudbright, Gilbert Watson, a spy, and others 
to the number of forty. [...] Claverhouse was soon in the saddle for the 
southern hunt. In August, he appeared only twice at Council. His usual 
luck attended him. On 9th August, he stumbled upon six men sleeping 
in the open in the parish of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, who defended 
themselves, three bemg wounded, and all taken prisoners. They were 
James Harkness, Thomas Harkness, junior; Andrew Clark, a smith, a 
youth of nineteen from Leadhills; Samuel M‘Ewen, an orphan lad of 
seventeen from Glencairn; Thomas Wood from Kirkmichael, and 
another. 

James Harkness escaped, but the others were taken to Edinburgh, where 
they were tried and executed on 15 August 1684. See James King Hewison, 
The Covenanters: A History of the Church in Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, 2 vols (Glasgow: John Smith and Sons, 1913), 1, 432-33. 

41(c) John Weir apparently fictitious, but Robert Wodrow in The History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 4 vols (Glasgow: Blackie, 1836), mentions 
a John Weir among a group of people intercommmuned for ‘convocating, 
and being present at field conventicles [...] and intruding into pulpits contrary 
to law’ (m1, 325). 

41 (d) Glen-Gorar, in Crawford-muir in the parish of Crawford in the southern 
part of Lanarkshire, bordering Closeburn parish to the north. Glen-Gorar 
has not been identified. Hogg perhaps intended Glengonnar. Glengonnar 
Water rises in the Lowther Hills near Leadhills and flows for about four 
miles before emptying into the River Clyde east of Crawford. 

43(b) gall o’ bitterness echoes Acts 8. 23: ‘I perceive that thou art in the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity’. 
43(c) which is the right John Weir ‘which is the right James Beatman?” is a 
question that plagues the narrative voice of Hogg’s ‘Strange Letter of a 

Lunatic’ (see p. 78 in the present edition). 
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43 (d) Clavers John Graham of Claverhouse (1648?-89), later Viscount Dundee, 
had a reputation for cruelty as he led government troops in pursuit of the 
Covenanters in the early 1680s. Claverhouse captured the major participants 
in the Enterkin affair and escorted them to Edinburgh for trial and execution. 
See the note for 41(c). 

43(d) kill the body, an’ that’s but the poorest part of the man echoes the 
theology of Matthew 10. 28: ‘And fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul’. 

43(d) Faith’s Hope unidentified. 

44(a) a religious allegory Aggie’s dream, like John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’ Progress 
(1678), is an allegory of a character’s challenges in seeking the ‘road to 
heaven’. 

44(b) the Nith the River Nith rises nine miles south of Cumnock in Ayrshire 
and flows for about seventy miles, mainly through Dumfriesshire, before 
emptying into the Solway Firth near Dumfries. The River Nith forms the 
southwestern border of Closeburn parish. 

45(a) Morton the parish of Morton is the neighbouring parish to the west of 
Closeburn. 

45(a) JOHN WEIR, A BALLAD see the headnote above for discussion of the 
manuscript of this ballad. 

45(b) this sair weird I maun dree that is, ‘I must endure this painful fate’. 

45(b) curses and crueltye the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘studied crueltye’. 

45(b) I am left a helpless widow here the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘An’ 
what’s to become o’ me John Weir’. 

45(c) born thee seven sons [...] lie side by side the number ‘seven’ is common 
in ballads and folklore (see ‘Lyttil Pynkie’, p. 247, ll. 55-56, for example). 
The language of these lines echoes William Wordsworth’s ‘We Are Seven’: 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.” [...] 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little Maid replied, 
“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side.[”] 
Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. by Thomas Hutchinson, rev. by Ernest de 
Selincourt (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), p. 66. 
45(c) fond ally the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘sweet ally’. 
45(c) thy children dear the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘thy children’s banes’. 
45(d) at the back o’ the dyke see the note for 36(a). 
46(a) The tyrant’s reign, the tyrant’s name the Turnbull manuscript reads 
“The Stuarts reign the Stuarts name’. 


O, Love’s a Bitter Thing to Bide 


‘O, Love’s a Bitter Thing to Bide’ was first published untitled in Blackwood’ 
Edinburgh Magazine, 26 (July 1829), 135. The song is sung by the ‘Shepherd’ 
character in Noctes Ambrosiane No. XLV. ‘Theodore’ requests ‘a taste’ of the 
Shepherd’s ‘quality’, and the Shepherd happily obliges with one of his many 
‘extemporaneous’ love songs: ‘T’ll mak and sing ane affhand—love never comes 
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wrang to me’. Theodore responds that the song is ‘Exquisite—mighty good, 
really’. Unlike many of Hogg’s Nodes songs, ‘O, Love’s a Bitter Thing to Bide’ 
was not included in his collection of Songs, by the Ettrick Shepherd (1831), although 
it was later republished with a musical score by Mlle S’Espourrin (London: S. 
Chappell, 1833). 

‘O, Love’s a Bitter Thing to Bide’ was published in BEM from a fair-copy 
manuscript preserved among the Blackwood papers in the National Library 
of Scotland as MS 4854, fols 27-28. The manuscript consists of a single sheet, 
c 22 cm x 18 cm, folded to c. 11 cm x 18 cm. The sheet on which the poem is 
written is torn from a larger sheet. The watermark, a crown-and-shield device, 
has been affected by the tear, and no date is present in the watermark. The 
manuscript version of the poem has no punctuation, as is common for Hogg’s 
poetry manuscripts. The BEM version adds punctuation as Hogg would have 
expected; otherwise, the BEM version follows the manuscript. Blackwood’s 
payment records do not indicate a payment for this song, but the work appeared 
in the same number as ‘A Tale of the Martyrs’, for which Hogg was paid two 
guineas (NLS, MS 30,659). 

The present edition publishes the BEM version without emendation. 


A Letter about Men and Women 


‘A Letter about Men and Women’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh 
Magazine, 26 (August 1829), 245-50, and apparently was never reprinted. 
Blackwood’s payment records indicate that Hogg was paid £3 10s. for the 
work (NLS, MS 30,659). The sketch is not mentioned in the extant 
correspondence between Hogg and Blackwood, and the date of composition 
is uncertain. 

Hoge’s ‘Letter about Men and Women’ is an entertaining but curious sketch, 
as D. M. Moir suggests in a letter to William Blackwood: “Hogg’s letter is a 
very amusing one. The Verses are beautiful. The little episode I do not think 
so much of.—He is a strange fellow’ (NLS, MS 4025, fols 196-97). Hogg 
seems to have constructed his text for the purpose of publishing the ‘beautiful 
verses’ (pp. 49-50 in the present edition) and the ‘little episode’ (pp. 51-55 in 
the present edition), both of which had been written much earlier and, in one 
form or another, rejected by Blackwood. About half the lines in the poem 
(although in a different order) were part of ‘Hogg on Women!!!’, which Hogg 
had sent to Blackwood for the magazine—probably in April 1827—but which 
Blackwood had rejected (see Letters 1, p. 261, and NLS, MS 30,310, pp. 128A- 
30). Hogg published a different version of ‘Hogg on Women!!!’, entitled 
‘Woman’, in The Byou; or, Annual of Literature and the Arts for 1829 (pp. 93-96), 
which would have appeared in time for the Christmas market in 1828—see 
Hogg, Contributions to Annuals, pp. 30-32 and notes on pp. 290-93, and 370-71. 
The first forty-two lines of the poem in ‘A Letter about Men and Women’ 
(again in a different arrangement) were also part of Hogg’s long poem, Loves 
Legacy, which eventually was published in three cantos in three numbers of 
Fraser’s Magazine, 10 (October, November, and December 1834), 403-08, 556- 
60, and 639-44. Hogg had written Blackwood on 12 February 1828 that he 
had ‘apoem [sic] about the length of The Pleasures of Memory. Entitled Love’s 
Lecacy or A FAREWELL Gurr but after my grievious dissapointment with Queen 
Hynde neither dare I offer it to the public’ (Letters , p. 287). Lines common to 
all of these poems also were scattered throughout Hogg’s poem “This Warld’s 
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an Unco Bonny Place’, which appeared in Fraser's Magazine, 6 (October 1832), 
359-61. Most of the last fourteen lines of the poem in ‘A Letter about Men 
and Women’ were taken from another of Hogg’s long poems, Queen Hynde 
(1825), and were written at least as early as March 1824 (see the note for 
50(b-c) below). ‘ 

The ‘little episode’ consists of dialogue and plot summary of Hogg’s dramatic 
work, ‘Dramas of Simple Life No. I’, which Hogg had sent to William Blackwood 
for the magazine in September 1826, and A Bush aboon Traquair, which eventually 
appeared in the posthumously-published collection of Tales and Sketches, 0, 275- 
338. ‘Dramas of Simple Life No. II’ is the second of three dramatic works that 
Hogg proposed to Blackwood to be published as a series. Hogg insisted that 
all three works should be published in Maga. Blackwood liked “Dramas No. I’ 
and agreed to publish it with some revision, but he refused to publish the first 
work; Hogg, however, would not allow the second to appear without the first. 
The correspondence between Hogg and Blackwood does not discuss the fate 
of the third drama, and it is not clear if that work was ever sent to Blackwood 
or even written by Hogg. The selections Hogg includes in ‘A Letter about Men 
and Women’ are common to both ‘Dramas II’ and Bush, although the passages 
in ‘Letter’ are slightly different from both works. The language of segments of 
the dialogue in ‘Letter’ suggests a closer affinity with Bush, though, and perhaps 
formed a transitional piece between ‘Dramas II’ and Bush. For example, 
‘primming wi’ your smirks an’ your dimples, and rinning jinking an’ jowking 
after the bonny lads’ in ‘Letter’ (p. 54(b)) reads in BusA, ‘primming wi’ your 
smiles and your dimples, and rinning jinking and jowking after the lads’ (pp. 3, 
59); im ‘Dramas II’, however, the comparable passage reads ‘primming wi your 
smiles an’ your dimples, an’ rinning reed-wood gyte about the cheilds’ (pp. 
209-10). 

The dates of composition for both ‘Dramas II’ and Bush are uncertain, although 
the correspondence between Hogg and Blackwood suggests a completion date 
for ‘Dramas II of at least as early as September 1826. However, it is not clear 
whether “Dramas II’ or Bush was written first; Douglas Mack and Gillian Hughes 
suggest the possibility of a much earlier composition date (1814 or earlier) for 
some version of Bush, if not the version eventually published in Tales and 
Sketches. Nonetheless, it is clear that ‘A Letter about Men and Women’ is in 
large measure a composite of earlier works by Hogg and perhaps serves as an 
advertisement or preview for his unpublished longer works or even as a literary 
sport at Blackwood’s expense for his having previously rejected what Hogg 
includes here. For further discussion of the history of ‘Dramas II’ and Bush, see 
‘Dramas of Simple Life No. IP in Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 209-53 and 
notes on pp. 523-29, and the Introduction and notes to The Bush aboon Traquair 
and The Royal Jubilee, ed. by Douglas $. Mack (S/SC, 2008); see also Hogg, 
Altre Tales, ed. by Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2005), p. 228, and Letters 1, p. 225. 
The annotations to pp. 51-55 below reference the specific passages that are 
common to ‘A Letter about Men and Women’ and ‘Dramas of Simple Life No. 
IV and/or A Bush aboon Traquair, page references to ‘Dramas II’ are to the 
published version in Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, and page references to Bush 
are to the S/SC edition. 

The present edition reprints the BEM text without emendation. 


47(b) Dear Sir the letter is addressed to Christopher North, the fictional editor 
of BEM, who is identified within the text of the ‘Letter’-see p. 50. 


: 


] 
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47(b) Pore says, the proper study of mankind is man Hogg references ‘An 


Essay on Man’ by Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Epistle II, Il. 1-2: ‘Know 
then thyself, presume not God to scan; | The proper study of Mankind is 
Man’. See Pope, An Essay on Man, ed. by Maynard Mack, The Twickenham 
Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope, ed. by John Butt, 11 vols (London: Methuen, 
1938-68), mI-1, 53. 


47(b-c) Man, though enveloped in a form of clay [...] sovereign of the earth 


echoes Hamlet’s speech to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in Hamlet u. 2. 
305-09: “What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculty, in form and moving how express and admirable, in action how 
like an angel, in apprehension how like a god—the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals! And yet to me what is this quintessence of dust?’ The 
image of ‘Man’ as ‘clay’ appears several times in the biblical book of Job; 
see, for example, Job 10. 9, wherein Job speaks to God: ‘Remember, I 
beseech thee, that thou hast made me as the clay; and wilt thou bring me 
into dust again”. 


47(d) Nature in man [...] his greater mind from Marcus Manilius, The Five 


Books of M. Manilius: Containing a System of the Ancient Astronomy and Astrology: 
Together with the Philosophy of the Stoicks: Done into English Verse with Notes, trans. 
T. C. [Thomas Creech] (J. Tonson, 1697), p. 61. 


47(d) the beasts that perish from Psalm 49. 12: ‘Nevertheless man being in 


honour abideth not: he is like the beasts that perish’. 


47(d) the theory of Lord Monboddo James Burnett, Lord Monboddo (bap. 


1714-d. 1799), Scottish judge, philosopher, and author of Of the Origin and 
Progress of Language (6 vols, 1773-92). Monboddo, as an early anthropologist, 
noted the affinities of humans with monkeys in theories that anticipated 
the evolutionary theories of Charles Darwin. In his own time, however, his 
ideas were considered mad and, as Hogg notes, ‘universally cried down’, 
Hogg’s interest in Lord Monboddo’s ideas can also be seen in Hogg’s story, 
‘A Singular Letter from Southern Africa’, which was published in Blackwoods 
Edinburgh Magazine, 26 (November 1829), 809-16; see pp. 65-76 in the 
present edition. For additional information about Lord Monboddo, see the 
Oxford DNB article by Iain Maxwell Hammett. 


48 (b) SirJohn Sinclair, Mr Rennie of Phantassie, and Gideon Scott prominent 


agriculturalists and Hogg’s contemporaries. Sir John Sinclair (1754-1835), 
widely known for The Statistical Account of Scotland, 21 vols (1791-99), was a 
leader in agricultural improvement, a Member of Parliament, the first 
president of the Board of Agriculture, and the author of several works on 
farming, including Account of the Systems of Husbandry Adopted in the More Improved 
Districts of Scotland (1812) and the Code of Agriculture (1817). (For additional 
information on Sinclair, see the Oxford DNB article by Rosalind Mitchison.) 
George Rennie (1749-1828), who owned the Phantassie farm in 
Haddingtonshire, was one of the first farmers to use a threshing machine 
built by, and supposedly invented by, Andrew Meikle. Rennie also was an 
author, with Robert Brown and John Shirreff, of A General View of the Agriculture 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire (1794). For additional information on Rennie, 
see the Oxford DNB article by George Stronach, rev. Anne Pimlott Baker. 
Gideon Scott (1765-1833) worked as a millwright and engineer in Hawick. 
Scott invented a reaping machine, which apparently proved to be unpopular 
as a threat to the jobs of local labourers. Hogg also mentioned Gideon 
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Scott in The Shepherd’s Calendar-see Hogg, The Shepherd's Calendar, ed. by 

Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 1995), p. 137. (For additional information about 

Scott, see the Transactions of the Hawick Archeological Society, May Meeting 1870, 
Por-oo. 
48(c) Man Ae [...] her end from Robert Nugent, ‘An Epistle to a Lady’, A 
Collection of Poems in Six Volumes. By Several Hands, 6 vols (London: J. Dodsley, 
1770), u, 198. 
48 (d) O woman [...] without thee from Thomas Otway, Venice Preservd, 1. 1. 
365-66, ed. by Rowland Strong (Exeter: William Pollard, 1885), p. 9. 
48(d)-49(a) A woman’s whole life [...] bankruptcy of the heart from 
Washington Irving’s ‘The Broken Heart’, originally published in his collection 
of sketches and stories, The Sketch Book (1819-20): 
Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature leads him forth 
into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love is but the embellishment 
of his early life, or a song piped in the intervals of the acts. He seeks for 
fame, for fortune, for space in the world’s thought, and dominion over 
his fellow men. But a woman’s whole life is a history of the affections. 
The heart is her world: it is there her ambition strives for empire; it is 
there her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her 
sympathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of 
affection; and if ship-wrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a bankruptcy 
of the heart. (See Washington Irving, ‘The Broken Heart’, The Sketch 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.,2 vols (London: John Murray, 1822), 1, 132- 
44 (pp. 134-35)) 

Hogg also quotes this, as well as additional paragraphs from Irving, in 

‘Marriage’, Lay Sermons, ed. by Gillian Hughes with Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 

1997), pp. 97-98. 

49(a) as Mrs Grant knows as well, though she chose to deny it Anne MacVicar 
Grant of Laggan (1755-1838), poet and essayist, turned to writing to support 
herself and her family after the death in 1801 of her husband, James Grant, 
minister of the parish of Laggan. Her works include Poems on Various Subjects 
(1803), Letters from the Mountains (1807), Memotrs of an American Lady (1808), 
and Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland (1811). Mrs Grant 
moved to Edinburgh in 1810, where she was frequently in the company of 
the major literary personalities, including Hogg. Lockhart wrote in Peter’s 
Letters that Mrs Grant was ‘a woman of great talents and acquirements, and 
might, without offence to any one, talk upon any subject she pleases’ (1, 
313). The specific circumstance that occasioned Hogg’s comment about 
Mrs Grant’s opinion of Hogg’s verses on women is not known, but it is 
probable that it was on the occasion of one of these Edinburgh literary 
gatherings. Hogg’s correspondence indicates an early familiarity with her 
works (see Leiters 1, p. 182, and Letters 1, p. 30). It is not known when Hogg 
first met Mrs Grant, but it is not unlikely that they met in Edinburgh soon 
after her arrival in 1810. Hogg was living in Edinburgh at that time, producing 
his weekly paper, The Spy. Hogg wrote about Mrs Grant in ‘The Scottish 
Muses’, The Spy, No. 10, 3 November 1810, describing her as ‘a hard featured, 
Highland-looking maid, from the Braes of Badenoch, who had more of the 
matron appearance than the rest, and was characterized by gravity and 
decorum; she muttered much about the progress of the Celtic fragments 
from their native Gaelic, to their modern English dress’—see The Spy, ed. by 
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Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2000), p. 98. In a letter to Mrs Smith, 27 August 
1833, Mrs Grant describes a visit to ‘my old acquaintance the Ettrick 
Shepherd’ at Altrive following a visit to the Yarrow and St Mary’s Loch: 
Altrive is just such a place as you fancy for the abode of a gentle 
shepherd; the house quite comfortable-looking,—better than you would 
expect,—sheltered by a few tall trees, and standing on a most pastoral, 
indeed very pretty knowe, with a very extensive view; a comely crop, 
beginning to look yellow, below, and the Yarrow nearly circling round 
it; a useful garden, not without flowers, nor wholly without weeds, 
and rather more thistles blooming on the brae than you would have 
tolerated. But the shepherd has little of that “retired leisure that in 
trim gardens takes his pleasure;” consequently, the place looks as if it 
had been made on purpose for him. He is an inveterate fisher, and 
the Yarrow is inexhaustible. He sees more company than any gentleman 
in the country, not a few from England and many from Glasgow. We 
had a cordial invitation to stay dinner, but my purpose to see him and 
his comely sensible-looking wife, was sufficiently answered by this 
call. (Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, ed. by J. P. Grant, 
3 vols (London: Longman, 1845), m, 226-27) 
For additional information about Mrs Grant, see the Oxjord DNB article by 
Andrew ‘lod, and British Women Poets of the Romantic Period: An Anthology, ed. by 
Paula R. Feldman (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000), pp. 
251255: 

49(a) it is all off-hand far from being ‘off-hand’ as Hogg pretends, much of 
the poem that follows had been published—and even more written—prior 
to Hogg’s including it in this sketch. See the headnote above, as well as the 
annotations that follow, for the composition and publication details. 

49(a) lift my eyes on Yarrow the Yarrow valley, which carries the Yarrow 
Water from its source at St Mary’s Loch to its juncture with Ettrick Water 
two miles south-west of Selkirk. Hogg’s farm of Mount Benger was in 
Yarrow. 

49(b-c) A gleesome elfin [...] to dwell upon these lines correspond to Loves 
Legacy, Canto First, ll. 65-80—see Fraser’s Magazine, 10 (October 1834), 
p. 404. 

49(c)-50(a) For me, I’m beauty’s slave [...] unwept to die these lines 
correspond to ‘Hogg on Women!!!’ Il. 77-95, and Love’ Legacy, Canto Third, 
ll. 252-71, although both of these works read ‘woman’s slave’ rather than 
‘beauty’s slave’—see Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 261-62, and Frasers 
Magazane, 10 (December 1834), pp. 643-44. 

50(a-b) Take Woman [...] the bounteous year these lines correspond to ‘Hogg 
on Women!!!’ ll. 47-52, and Love’s Legacy, Ganto Third, Il. 214-19-see 
Contributions to Blackwood’s 1, p. 261, and Fraser's Magazine, 10 (December 1834), 
p. 643. 

50(b-c) Take her in all her filial duty [...] perilous is the theme most of 
these lines are taken from Queen Hynde, Book Second, ll. 958-73: 
O I have thought and thought again, 
And still the memory gives me pain! 
For can I deem that beauty’s glow, 
The liquid eye and radiant brow, 
The smile that like the morning dew 
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Sheds gladness on the gazer’s view, 

The graceful form, the gliding tread, 

Too light to bruise the daisy’s head, 

The downy locks with roses twined 

Or wanton waving in the wind, 

The mantling blush so sweetly spread 

Changing the pale rose to the red, 

All but a gloss in kindness given 

To woman’s youth by pitying heaven 

For glories lost by primal sin 

To veil unsanctitude within? 
See Queen Hynde, ed. by Suzanne Gilbert and Douglas S. Mack (S/SG, 1998), 
p. 55. Hogg also included these lines in a slightly different form in a poem 
entitled ‘Reflections on the nature of Woman’ that he sent to Jane Simpson 
Laing in a letter dated 29 March 1824; see Letters 1, pp. 198-99. 

50(c) Mr North the fictional editor of BEM. 

50(c) challenge them all to the trial, except Professor Wilson in his introduction 
to ‘O weel befa’ the maiden gay’ in Songs, by the Ettrick Shepherd (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood; London: Cadell, 1831), Hogg writes of a poetic competition 
with John Wilson while visitng Wilson at his home in Elleray in September 
1814: ‘There was a system of competition went on there, the most delightful 
that I ever engaged in. Mr Wilson and I had a Queen’s Wake every wet 
day—a fair set-to who should write the best poem between breakfast and 
dinner, and, if I am any judge, these friendly competitions produced several 
of our best poems, if not the best ever written on the same subjects before’ 
(pe LZ}. 

50(d) Queen Mary, Queen Hynde, Mary Lee, Kilmeny characters in Hogg’s 
poetry. Queen Mary and Kilmeny are from The Queens Wake (1813), Mary 
Lee is from Pilgrims of the Sun (1815), and Queen Hynde is from Queen Hynde 
(1825). 

50(d) a sort of steam-engine, like a mill, that grinds them all into the same 
polish Hogg was critical of ‘mass production’ in other ways also. In ‘A Real 
Vision’ he references Joseph Bramah’s manufacture of pens (p. 122, 1.17, in 
the present edition). Hogg later used the steam-engine image in a review of 
Robert Gilfillan’s Original Songs, The Metropolitan, 3 (March 1832), 65-68, in 
reference to Theodore Hook, who ‘actually contrived and produced a small 
elegant steam-apparatus, by which he can manufacture capital poetry at a 
penny a page [...] so that the inventor defies any one to distinguish the 
difference between the original composition and the imitation’ (p. 65). 
(Acknowledgement is made to Gillian Hughes for the reference to The 
Metropolitan.) 

51 (a) as the Scotsman said of the English [...] they are badly off fora language 
it is not clear if this is a traditional anecdote or if it is original with Hogg. 
However, it has apparently circulated widely since Hogg’s publication of it 
in ‘A Letter about Men and Women’. Alexander Hislop quotes the story in 
his collection, The Book of Scottish Anecdote (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Publishing, 
1874), pp. 188-89. G. R. Blake also refers to the anecdote in his discussion 
of changes that had taken place in Scotland over several decades, particularly 
as a consequence of the ‘spread and effect of education’: ‘There is a story of 
an old Scots peasant who, asked to give his opinion of the English people, 
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opined that they were “awfu’ guid-natured. But, Oh man! They are badly 
off for a language!” The criticism is one frequently heard from the other 
side’—see Scotland of the Scots (New York: Scribner’s, 1918), p. 263. 

§1(b) Annandale the valley of the River Annan and the middle of the three 
divisions of Dumfriesshire, between Nithsdale and Eskdale. 

51(b) Gothic style from the Corinthian Gothic is an architectural style common 
in the twelfth through the fifteenth centuries and characterised by pointed 
arches, flying buttresses, and ribbed vaulting. Corinthian style is of ancient 
Greek origin and normally refers to fluted columns with capitals 
characterised by elaborate foliated designs. 

51(c) west of Scotland, from the Clyde to the Solway the west of Scotland 
from Glasgow and Greenock south to the English border. The River Clyde 
rises in the Lowther Hills in South Lanarkshire and flows for over one 
hundred miles north through Glasgow, where it widens to form an estuary, 
the Firth of Clyde. The Solway Firth is an estuary that divides south-west 
Scotland from north-west England. The Solway Firth is fed by several rivers 
in Scotland and England and opens into the Irish Sea. 

51(c) Goodwife o’ Traquair Traquair is a parish in Peeblesshire. 

52(a) “getting a girn in his neck;” a ‘girn’ is a noose or a snare (SND). The 
Goodwife clearly enjoys catching the Goodman flirting with the servant 
maids. 

52(b) Peggy Thomson in ‘Dramas II’ and Bush, Peggy is the name of the 
Goodwife, and Mary is the name of the young woman whom the Goodwife 
uses to catch her husband in a foolish escapade. 

52(b) when in his cups that is, drinking intoxicating liquor. 

52(b-c) Peggy seeming hardly [...] Goodwife’s injunctions see pp. 228-29 
im ‘Dramas II’ and pp. 33-34, 89-90 in Bush. 

52(d)-53(a) At length it was agreed [...] P’ll find you out” see p. 237 in 
‘Dramas II’ and pp. 41-42, 98-99 in Bush. 

52(d) screw up his courage echoes Macbeth 1. 7. 60: ‘But screw your courage to 
the sticking-place | And we'll not fail’. 

52(d) more than half-seas-over intoxicated. 

53(a-b) Here the Goodman [...] where are you, I say see p. 237 in ‘Dramas 
IP and pp. 42-43, 99-100 in Bush. 

53(b-d) But, behold, the next day [...] better tak ane.-Hemh!” see pp. 243- 
44 in ‘Dramas II’ and pp. 48-50, 105-07 in Bush. 

54(a)-55(c) “What’s a’ this guffawing [...] wadna clatter on till night!” this 
section of ‘Letter’ is derived from the opening pages of ‘Dramas II’ (pp. 
209-11) and Bush (pp. 3-5, 59-61). 

54(b) the fruit-maele o’ the original transgression ‘maele’ is a spot or blemish. 
The ‘original transgression’ according to Genesis was that Adam and Eve 
disobeyed God by eating the fruit in the Garden of Eden that had been 
forbidden them. 

54(c ) preemary curse primary curse. In Genesis 3. 16, for Eve's disobedience, 
God says he ‘will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee’. . 

54(d) original sin the doctrine that holds that because of the sinfulness of 
Adam and Eve all humans are born into sin and inclined to do evil. 

54(d) evil under the sun echoes Ecclesiastes 5. 13: “There is a sore evil which 
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I have seen under the sun’. 

55(b) stolen waters are sweet [...] pleasant to women from Proverbs 9. 17: 
‘Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant’. In the biblical 
version, however, the proverb is not restricted to women. See also ‘Nancy 
Chisholm’ in the present edition, p. 2. 

55(d) Mounr-Bencrr, July 13, 1829 Hogg’s farm in Yarrow. The date does 
not necessarily represent the date of composition or submission to BEM; 
Hogg often expected Blackwood to date his works near the time of 
publication. 


Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve 


‘Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 26 (September 1829), 403-04, and apparently was not reprinted in 
Hoge’s lifetime. The song is sung by the ‘Shepherd’ character in Noctes Ambrostane 
No. XLVI. In this Noctes, written by John Lockhart, the characters of Tickler, 
Macrabin, North, Wodrow, and the Shepherd discuss the many disadvantages 
to Scotland that had resulted from the Union of 1707: paltry Scottish colonial 
trade, the decline of the legal profession, indifference to religion, the increased 
cost of universities, the ‘countyfying’ of Scotland, and the Scottish nobility’s 
having become ‘Englified in all their notions’. The Scottish nationalist dialogue 
of this NVoctes includes the well-known song of exile, “The Canadian Boat-Song’. 
The characters also light-heartedly discuss establishing a new settlement in 
Australia, to be named ‘New St Kit’s’ after the fictional editor of BEM, 
Christopher North. ‘Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve’ provides a fitting 
conclusion to the Noctes discussion if one reads ‘Eden’ as Scotland and the 
‘Meikle Black Deil’ as England. On a lighter level, though, the persona does 
not regret the fall of Adam and Eve and the loss of Eden since his own world, 
with its pastoral beauty, plentiful whisky, and bonny women, is Eden enough 
for him. His concern instead is with the fallen angel, the ‘Deil’, and the implied 
risk of eternal damnation. 

Apparently the manuscript of the song has not survived, and there is no 
extant correspondence regarding it, so it is not known when Hogg wrote it. 
The song appeared in the same issue with ‘Elen of Reigh’; Blackwood’s records 
indicate that Hogg was paid five guineas for ‘Elen of Reigh’ (NLS, MS 30,659), 
which may have also included ‘Let Them Cant about Adam and Eve’. 

The song is published from the BEM text with the following emendation 
for consistency: 

56, 1. 20 werena] were na BEM 


56, 1. 2 Beélzebub’s fall in Jewish tradition Beelzebub is the supreme deity 
among evil spirits. Matthew 12. 24 refers to Beelzebub as ‘the prince of the 
devils’. In John Milton’s Paradise Lost Beelzebub is a fallen angel and second 
in command to Satan. 

56, 1. 8 Teviot side the River Teviot rises near Comb Hill at the border of 
Dumfries and Galloway and flows north-east past Hawick and joins the 
River Tweed at Kelso. 


The P and the Q. 
[Manuscript Version| 


“The P and the Q; or, The Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson’ is a comic narrative 


r 
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poem that in part satirises the abundance of travel publications from explorers 
and military persons that were popular in the early nineteenth century. The 
poem was first published in Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine, 26 (October 1829), 
693-95, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. A manuscript of what appears 
to be an earlier version of the BEM publication, entitled ‘The P and the Q, is 
preserved in the Stirling University library as MS 25B(1). The manuscript 
consists of two sheets, one measuring « 19 cm x 31.5 cm and the second « 19 
cm x 23.5 cm. There is no watermark on the first sheet; the second sheet is 
different paper and is watermarked ‘CoLLINs’, but there is no date in the 
watermark. There are substantial differences between the manuscript and 
published versions: the language of the manuscript is bolder and generally 
more Scottish, but the published version includes more-topical explorers and 
is stylistically improved by additional lines and a more-fully developed focus 
on ‘the p and the q’.. The most significant difference, though, is a thirty-line 
passage in the manuscript version that appears only as a row of asterisks in 
BEM. Because the manuscript version appears to preserve the text Hogg 
originally intended for publication, the present edition includes it along with 
the BEM version. 

Hogg probably sent “The P and the Q’ to William Blackwood with a letter 
dated 3 June 1829: ‘I have written you a long poem off hand but I wish it may 
not be too extravagant for your very capricious taste. Never mind. It will only 
be the 13" article returned since the beginning of this present year which is as 
good encouragement for writing as can possibly be’ (Letters 7, p. 342). Although 
Hogg frequently protested that he was not an effective judge of the sense of 
propriety of Blackwood and his readership, he seemed to recognise that “The 
P and the Q’ in its original form contained elements that would challenge 
Blackwood’s standards of good taste. Hogg’s instincts were right, and he wrote 
Blackwood again, in an undated letter, apparently responding to Blackwood’s 
misgivings about parts of the poem: ‘Send me back the vo[TEAR]es of Jock 
M,Pherson and I will go over it again or give it to [TEAR] for it is far too good 
a thing to lose’ (Letters 1, p. 347). Hogg probably suggested that his nephew, 
Robert, handle the revisions. Robert was responsible for revising other works 
of Hogg’s to suit Blackwood’s ‘capricious taste’ (for example, see the notes to 
‘The Marvellous Doctor’ in Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 536-39), as well as 
taking on larger editorial tasks, such as editing the tales and anecdotes for the 
two-volume collection, The Shepherd’ Calendar, which Blackwood also published 
earlier in 1829. However, Blackwood turned to D. M. Moir rather than to 
Robert Hogg for editorial advice on “The P and the Q’, Moir also was attuned 
to Blackwood’s expectations and was an able editor when it came to dealing 
with Hogg’s indelicacies. Moir wrote to Blackwood in an undated letter: 

Hoggs P. and Q, is written with much energy and spirit, and has more 

real humour in it, than almost any thing I have ever seen of the 

Shepherds—but abounds in woeful abominations. These I have taken 

out with a pencil in the best way I could, although they are so 

constitutionally engrained in it, as to be ineradicable. This poem I would 
recommend you to insert—it is a curious affair, and worthy of the authors 

extraordinary powers. (NLS, MS 4025, fols 202-03) 

With Moir’s encouragement to publish a milder version of the poem, Blackwood 
returned the edited manuscript to Hogg on 8 August 1829 for further revisions: 

I was in such a hurry last Saturday that I forgot to return you Jock 
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Macpherson in order that you might make the alterations in it. I now 
enclose it, and I have marked with a pencil the paragraph which you 
should either take out or alter so as to do away with [the] horrid idea 
which it might suggest. The poem is a most amusing one, and I am very 
anxious to have it in this month. I entreat of you therefore to return it 

to me if you possibly can either by Coach or even by post as soon as you 

can. (ATL, {MS-Papers-0042-09, Item 76) 

The pencil markings that Blackwood calls to Hogg’s attention undoubtedly 
would have been those made by Moir, and the deleted ‘paragraph’ referenced 
by Blackwood probably is the section corresponding to lines 125-54 in the 
Stirling manuscript version. Blackwood’s letter also implies that Hogg had the 
opportunity to make further revisions to the poem, so that it is possible that 
the version published in BEM contains revisions by Hogg as well as those 
imposed by Blackwood through Moir. Moir wrote to Blackwood again on 24 
September 1829 in what appears to be a comment on the published version 
of the poem: ‘Hoggs P. and Q, is rough but humorous, and will be read, liked, 
and laughed over’ (NLS, MS 4025, fols 206-07). 

Since the manuscript Hogg originally sent to Blackwood—and consequently 
marked by Moir and, perhaps, Blackwood—apparently has not survived, it is 
not possible to trace with certainty the full evolution of the poem to its published 
form. However, based on the extant correspondence regarding the poem, it is 
reasonable to suggest that the Stirling University Library manuscript represents 
Hogg’s initial version and that Hogg originally sent Blackwood a fair-copy 
manuscript based on the Stirling manuscript. The Stirling manuscript is largely 
a fair copy, although Hogg made several revisions on this manuscript that 
ultimately were preserved in the BEM publication. The Stirling version was 
not published until 1996, when it was edited by Robin MacLachlan for Studies 
in Hoge and his World, 7 (1996), 87-101. The reader is referred to Dr MacLachan’s 
edition for additional discussion of the texts and a full description of Hogg’s 
revisions,to the manuscript. The present editor is indebted to Dr MacLachlan 
for his previous editorial work on the poem. 

The present edition publishes the text of the Stirling manuscript without 
emendation, retaining Hogg’s occasional idiosyncratic spellings and his negligible 
use of punctuation. The following annotations also note the major revisions to 
the manuscript, as well as lines that were omitted from the BEM version. See 
the annotations to the BEM version in the present edition for a more- 
comprehensive notation of the differences between the BEM and manuscript 
versions. 


56, 1. 8 to gar her auld grey een stand in back-water to reduce a person to 
helplessness, ‘a metaphor derived from the back flow of water on a mill- 
wheel’ (SND). 

57, 1. 19 my mother had twenty old stories Hogg frequently acknowledges his 
mother as a source of his outlandish stories, as well as his traditional songs 
and ballads. See, for example, “The Marvellous Doctor’, Contributions to 
Blackwood’s 1, pp. 262-83. 

57, |. 33 a Turk and a Nero terms of disparagement signifying barbaric or ill- 
tempered behaviour. Nero, Roman Emperor from 54 to 68 CE, is typically 
portrayed as dissolute and brutal. 

57, 1. 39 the P and the Q Hogg revised the uppercase ‘P’ and ‘Q’ to lowercase 
‘p’ and ‘q’ for BEM, which allows Jock to resolve his difficulty with these 
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| letters by concluding that they are ‘a b and a d with their bottoms turn’d 

k upmost’ (p. 65, 1. 164). 

» 57,1. 40 He d—d them for —s Hogg probably intended to suggest ‘damned 

| them for bitches’. Hogg uses ‘—s’ again in |. 192 of the manuscript version, 

but this second ‘-s’ is replaced by ‘bouncers’ in BEM (p. 65, 1. 160). ‘He 
| d—d_ them for —s’ was revised to ‘He wish’d at the deil’ in BEM (p. 62, |. 40). 
58, 1. 68 fighting the Spaniards the French and the Dutch the most pertinent 
conflicts were during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods in France, 
when there were close military alliances among France, Spain, and Holland. 
In October 1805 the British navy under Lord Nelson defeated a combined 
fleet from France and Spain at the battle of Trafalgar. The British navy 
under Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch in the battle of Camperdown in 
October 1797 and prevented the Dutch, then under the control of France, 
from fulfilling orders to invade Ireland. 
58, ll. 75-76 He fought a hard bout [...] Fennestere [...] Egypt Trafalgar and 
Spanish America Cape Finisterre off the northwestern coast of Spain was 
the site of two British naval victories over the French. The first was during 
the War of Austrian Succession in 1747, when the British fleet was led by 
Lord Anson (see the note for 59, 1. 111). The second was in 1805 in the 
Napoleonic Wars; the British fleet was led by Sir Robert Calder. Egypt 
(1798) and ‘Trafalgar (1805) were the sites of British naval victories led by 
Admiral Nelson. There was a series of voyages to Spanish America and 
naval victories over the Spanish, beginning with Lord Anson’s in 1740-44. 
However, the 1806 invasion of Argentina, led by Sir Home Popham and 
General William Carr Beresford, best fits the time frame of Jock’s other 
encounters. These two lines do not appear in the BEM version. 
58, 1. 84 both the poles that fo’ks mak sic a wark about see the note below on 
‘Barlow and Parry and Franklin’ (58, |. 93). Hogg himself was one of the 
‘fo’ks’ making a ‘wark’ about polar explorations. Hogg had written a ‘polar’ 
story, or perhaps just a collection of anecdotes, which he submitted to 
Blackwood for Maga. Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 5 January 1828: 
The Polar curiosities are all genuine and authentic. I selected them 
out of a real curious old work entitled Navigantium atque itinerantium 
Bibliotheca being translations of the journals of all the early travellers 
and voyagers none of whom save Columbus and Vasquez de Gama 
I ever heard of before. These things relating to the Pole seemed to 
me so exceedingly curious at this time, and apparently as well 
authenticated as more modern journals that I selected a few of the 
most striking and original. I have been obliged to abridge them for 
the journals are so tedious in detail but I have not altered a name nor 
a date and I have no doubt that the incidents are known to a few 
curious in such researches. (Letters 1, p. 282) 

Blackwood had sent the polar work to D. M. Moir for his review and 

recommendation; Moir responded: 
I return you Hogg’s Arctic Expeditions, which are queer affairs, and I 
do not know that I ever read a paper concerning which I found it 
more difficult to give any thing like a satisfactory opinion. If intended 
as comic, the thing is as grave as a church warden; if as a quiz it is 
entirely destitute of point; if intended as an vraisemblable of facts it 
certainly may be very like, for any thing I know to the contrary about 
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nautical affairs though I should doubt James’ authority concerning 

latitudes, and longitudes, and the points of the compass. (NLS, MS 

4724, fols 68-69) 
Blackwood accepted Moir’s assessment and rejected ‘Polar curiosities’ because, 
as he wrote to Hogg, he thought ‘it would not be understood as people 
would be in a puzzle to know whether it was meant for a quiz upon the late 
expeditions or an attempt to give real accounts of old discoveries’ (NLS, 
MS 30,310, pp. 398-400). Moir also noted, however, that as a fictitious 
‘literary composition’ the voyages were ‘amusing’ and ‘evince strong powers 
of imagination’. Hogg eventually developed the ‘Polar curiosities’ into the 
story, ‘The Surpassing Adventures of Allan Gordon’, a reduced version of 
which was published in Tales and Sketches, 1, 241-316. For information about 
the history of this story, see the edition edited by Gillian Hughes in Alinve 
Chapbooks, 4 (1987), 1-57. 

58, ll. 87-88 giants [...] wheeled the earth round like a kirn on its standish 
Hogg seems to combine a classical allusion with a farming image to make 
a joke at Jock’s expense. Perhaps Hogg’s ‘giants’ are the mythological Titans; 
after losing a war with the gods, the Titans’ leader, Atlas, was punished by 
having to carry the sky (or the earth) on his shoulders. However, Jock 
imagines the ‘Pole’ as a literal one with the ‘giants’ turning the earth on the 
pole as if it were an enormous upright butter churn. In “The Surpassing 
Adventures of Allan Gordon’ Hogg makes a similar joke about the North 
Pole at Allan’s expense: ‘[Our captain] then told us we were at the pole and 
afterwards that we had sailed round it. He gave us a treat and plenty to 
drink on this joyful occassion but we only laughed in our sleeves at him for 
in fact there was no pole nor pillar of any kind to be seen; neither was there 
any axletree or groove which there behoved to have been had we been at 
the pole of the world’ (Altrive Chapbooks, 4, p. 3). 

58, 1. 90 huge as Ben-Nevis the highest mountain in Scotland (4,406 feet) at 
the head of Loch Linnhe near Fort William. 

58, 1. 93 Barlow and Parry and Franklin Sir William Edward Parry (1790- 
1855) and Sir John Franklin (1786-1847) were both naval officers and Arctic 
explorers. Parry made a series of expeditions to attempt to discover a 
north-west passage from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. Journal of a voyage 
Jor the discovery of a north-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific (1821) was the 
first of several books with similar titles recounting his explorations. Franklin, 
like Parry, led voyages to find a navigable waterway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. In 1828 Franklin published Narrative of a Second Expedition 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. The book was 
reviewed by John Barrow (1764-1848), second secretary of the Admiralty, 
in the Quarterly Review, 38 (October 1828), 335-58. Both Parry and Franklin 
were sent on explorations by Barrow, and Barrow himself had travelled 
extensively and had served under Lord Macartney in China and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Barrow published widely on travel and exploration, including 
several books and more than two hundred periodical articles, especially for 
John Murray in the Quarterly Review. (See the Oxford DNB article on Barrow 
by J. M. R. Cameron.) Apparently ‘Barrow’ is intended rather than ‘Barlow’; 
this correction is made in the BEM version (p. 63, |. 97). 

59, ll. 103-04 And where the young men [...] embrace them stern foremost 
these two lines were not included in the BEM version. 


f 
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59, 1. 111 Lord Anson and Cook George Anson, Baron Anson (1697-1762) 
was a naval officer whose commands included a voyage (1740-44) to raid 
the Pacific coast of South America and to intercept Spanish galleons sailing 
between Manila and Peru. Anson’s A Voyage Round the World, in the Years 
M,DCC,XL,LILILIV, compiled by Richard Walter, was first published in 1748. 
Captain James Cook (1728-79) was an explorer and surveyor whose voyages 
resulted in published charts of Newfoundland, New Zealand, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and parts of North America and Australia. Anson and Cook are 
replaced by Franklin and Hall in BEM (p. 64, |. 113). 

59, ll. 113-16 He sailed by [...] a week and a day these four lines are not 
included in the BEM version. 

59, Il. 117-18 sailed up the Plate and crossed over the Andes [...] Lima and 
Juan Fernandez the Rio de la Plata is an estuary of the Parana and Uruguay 
rivers in south-eastern South America, dividing Uruguay and Argentina at 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Andes Mountains run the entire length of the west 
coast of South America. Lima is the capital city of Peru and is situated 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Andes mountains. The Juan Fernandez 
Islands lie over four hundred miles off the coast of Chile; the islands became 
part of Chile in 1818. At least three books on this region were published in 
1828: Fournal of a Voyage to Peru, a Passage across the Cordillera of the Andes, in the 
Winter of 1827 by Lieutenant C. Brand; Travels in Chili and La Plata by John 
Miers; and Memoirs of General Miller in the Service of the Republic of Peru by John 
Miller. This last work was reviewed by George Gleig in the Quarterly Review 
(pp. 448-88) in the same issue with Barrow’s review of Franklin noted 
above (see the note for 58, 1. 93). In 1823 Basil Hall had also published a 
popular travel work, Extracts from a Journal Written on the Coasts of Chih, Peru, 
and Mexico. 

59, 1. 121 Coo-loo possibly a reference to Loo-Choo Island. Basil Hall’s Account 
of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the Great Loo-Choo Island 
(1818) had been reviewed in the Edinburgh Review, along with John M‘Leod’s 
Voyage of His Mayesty’s Ship Alceste, along the Coast of Corea to the Island of Loo- 
Choo, 29 (February 1818), 475-97. Hall is named specifically in the BEM 
version (p. 64, 1. 113), and ‘Coo-loo’ is changed to ‘Cuckoo’ (p. 64, |. 120). 

59, 1. 124 slates are all gold and its money is slates Basil Hall’s reviewer in 
the Edinburgh Review (see the note for 59, 1. 121) writes: ‘It is at least equally 
certain, that they have no knowledge of, or regard for money; as they 
appeared to set no value whatever either on the dollars or gold pieces that 
were offered them by the navigators; and it was understood, that any little 
simple traffic they carry on is managed in the way of barter’ (p. 486). 

59-60, ll. 125-54 And that’s not the worst [...] Perversities puzzles and 
peculiarities these thirty lines are not included in the BEM version. 

60, 1. 162 the virgin and Bear constellations. The constellation Ursa Major, or 
Great Bear, contains the star group commonly called the Big Dipper, and 
Ursa Minor, or Little Bear, contains the star group commonly called the 
Little Dipper, as well as the North Star. Virgo is one of the constellations of 
the zodiac and one of the largest constellations. Virgo is associated with 
harvest and is commonly depicted as a young woman holding a stalk of 
grain. ‘Virgin’ was revised to ‘Serpent’ in BEM (p. 64, 1. 130). 

60, 1. 171 sesquialter the proportion of 142 to 1. 

60, 1. 172 bay of Gibralter separates the southern tip of Spain from northern 
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Africa and connects the Atlantic Ocean on the east with the Mediterranean 
Sea. The territory of Gibraltar was captured in 1704 by an Anglo-Dutch 
navy during the War of Spanish Succession and ceded to Britain in 1713 
under the Treaty of Utrecht. 
61, 1. 181 Glenwharden apparently fictitious, but as Robin MacLachlan suggests, 
Hogg might have intended a reference to ‘Glen Whargan in Dumfries and 
Galloway. Hogg mentions going with a friend to view the Craig of Glen- 
Whargen in Nithsdale in The Spy, No. 40 (1 June 1811), p. 317° (SHW, 7, 
100-01). Hogg’s anecdote of his visit to Glen-Whargen is amusing and 
adds to the comic effect of poem: 
I once went with a friend to view the Craig of Glen-Whargen in 
Nithsdale,—it was late before we reached it;-we were hungry and 
wearied, having fished all day;—it was no rock at all!—the Cat-Craig at 
the back of our house was much more striking!—it was a mere trifle,— 
we sat down by a well at its base;—-dined on such provisions as we 
had, and by repeated applications to a bottle full of whisky, emptied it 
clean out;—the rock continued to improve;—we drank out of the bottle 
alternately, and in so doing were obliged to hold up our faces towards 
the rock of Glen-Whargen,—it was so grand and sublime, that it was 
not without an effort we could ever bring our heads back to their 
natural position.—Still as the whisky diminished the rock of Glen- 
Whargen increased in size and magnificence; and by the time the 
bottle was empty, we were fixed to the spot in amazement at that 
stupendous pile; and both of us agreed that it was such a rock as 
never was looked upon by man! (See The Spy, ed. by Gillian Hughes 
(S/SC, 2000), pp. 401-02) 

Hogg originally had written ‘a handsome estate’ in the Stirlmg version, but 

he revised this to ‘the Lands of Glenwharden’ in the manuscript. 

61, 1. 192 two —s the P and the Q see the notes for 57, 1. 39, and 57, 1. 40. 


The p and the q; or, The Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson 
[BEM Version| 


“The p and the q; or, The Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson’ was first published in 
Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 26 (October 1829), 693-95, and the poem was 
not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. A manuscript of what appears to be an earlier 
version of the poem is preserved in the Stirling University Library. Because 
there are substantial differences between the manuscript and BEM versions, 
the present edition includes both versions. The text of the manuscript version 
appears on pp. 56-61; the reader is referred to the headnote to the annotations 
for the manuscript version for a full discussion of the publishing history of the 
poem. The annotations that follow address those points that are unique to the 
BEM version; for notes that are common to both versions, the reader is directed 
to the appropriate notes for the manuscript. The annotations also note the 
major differences between the Stirling manuscript and the BEM text. 
The present edition prints the BEM version without emendation. 


61, l. 8 to gar her mild grey een stand in back-water see the note for 56, |. 8. 
The Stirling manuscript reads ‘auld’ instead of ‘mild’. 

61, 1. 17 I never yet heard the Stirling manuscript reads ‘I scarce ever heard’ 
(p. 57, 1. 17). 
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I 61, 1. 19 aN old stories the Stirling manuscript reads ‘twenty old stories’ 
(9157, :1 19). 
f 62, 1. 28 teeth, ay, and oft ere they the Stirling manuscript reads ‘teeth or ere 
ever they’ (p. 57, 1. 28). 
' 62, Ul. 29-32 But yet for as ill [...] ran to their assistance! these four lines 
were revised slightly for the BEM version, and the order of the two couplets 
was reversed. See p. 57, ll. 29-32. 
_ 62, 1. 30 In Jock’s fiery trials wi him still they sided the Stirling manuscript 
reads ‘In every misventure wi Jock they a’ sidit’ (p. 57, 1. 32). 
62, Il. 31, 32 Good sauf’s the Stirling manuscript reads ‘Good grace’ (p. 57, Il. 
29, 30). 
62, 1. 33 He ca’d Jock a heathen, a Turk, and a Nero see the note for 57, |. 33. 
The Stirling manuscript reads “The dominie ca’d him a Turk and a Nero’. 
62, 1. 39 the p and the q see the note for 57, 1. 39. 
62, 1. 40 He wish’d at the deil the Stirling manuscript reads ‘He d — d them 
for — s’. See the note for 57, |. 40. 
62, 1. 41 He hated the Dominie’s teasing and tattles the Stirling manuscript 
reads ‘He hated the teasing and dominies tattles’ (p. 57, 1. 41). 
62, 1. 52 Jock ran her down the Stirling manuscript reads ‘Jock dang her down’ 
(e57iL 52). 
62, 1. 53 drubbing the Stirlmg manuscript reads ‘threshing’ (p. 57, |. 53). 
62, 1. 54 O dear the Stirling manuscript reads ‘Dear bought’ (p. 58, 1. 54). 
62, 1. 55 The auld miller the Stirling manuscript reads ‘His auld parents’ 
(p. 58, 1. 55). 
62, ll. 57-60 For when at the mill [...] gallop full blatter these four lines are 
not in the Stirling manuscript. 
62, 1. 61 To a smith he was enter’d the Stirling manuscript reads ‘He was sent 
to a smith’ (p. 58, 1. 57). 
62, 1. 63 Then went to a tailor the Stirling manuscript reads ‘He was sent to 
a tailor’ (p. 58, 1. 59). 
63, 1. 64 trousers and breeks the Stirling manuscript reads ‘trousers an’ coats’ 
(p. 58, 1. 60). 
63,11 72 fighting the Spaniards, the French, and the Dutch sce the note for 
58, 1. 68. 
63, 1. 78 truer the Stirling manuscript reads ‘sterner’ (p. 58, |. 74). Following 
line 74 in the Stirling manuscript, there are two lines that do not appear in 
the BEM version. See the note for 58, ll. 75-76. 
63, ll. 83-84 Yet never in life [...] the p and the q! these two lines are not in 
the Strling manuscript. 
63, 1. 86 folks will hardly believe the Stirling manuscript reads ‘fok scarce 
will believe’ (p. 58, 1. 82). 
63, 1. 88 the poles [...] sic a wark about see the note for 58, 1. 84. 
63, I. 89-90 And by a most [...] sockets they ran in the Stirling manuscript 
reads ‘When this was disputed then Jock fell a banning | And swear that he 
saw both the sockets they ran in’ (p. 58, Il. 85-86). 
63, ll. 91-92 giants [...] wheel'd the earth round sec the note for 58, Il. 87- 
88 


63, 1. 94 Ben-Nevis see the note for 58, |. 90. 
63, 1. 97 Barrow, and Parry, and Franklin see the note for 58, |. 93. 
63, 1. 103 ne’er was such din heard the Stirling manuscript reads ‘terribly 
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awkward’ (p. 59, 1. 99). 

63, 1. 104 inward the Stirling manuscript reads ‘backward’ (p. 59, 1. 100). 
64, 1. 106 their bottoms before following this line the Stirling manuscript has 
two lines that are not in BEM. See p. 59, Il. 103-04. hy 
64, Il. 107-09 Jock tried to embrace [...] moment, and smack the Stirling 
manuscript reads ‘Jock tried the experiment once and again | But the girls 
were astonished and giggled amain | For they fled from behind him in a 

moment and smack’ (p. 59, ll. 105-07). 

64, 1. 113 Pooh! Franklin’s, and Hall’s for Franklin, see the note for 58, 1. 93. 
Captain Basil Hall (1788-1844) had a career in the navy (1802 to 1823) 
that provided an opportunity for world-wide travel, including voyages to 
the East Indies, China, South America, and North America. Hall wrote 
extensively about his travels; his works were very popular and were reviewed 
in both the Edinburgh Review and BEM. Especially pertinent to “The p and 
the q’ are Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the Great 
Loo-Choo Island (1818), and Extracts from a Journal Written on the Coasts of Chil, 
Peru, and Mexico (1823). The Stirling manuscript reads ‘Lord Anson and 
Cook’ (p. 59, 1. 111); the reference to Franklin and Hall provides better 
chronological consistency for Jock’s voyages, and it also connects more directly 
with the contemporary enthusiasm for polar explorations than the earlier 
reference to Anson and Cook. 

64, 1. 114 travels of Jock following this line the Strrling manuscript has four 
lines that are not n BEM. See p. 59, ll. 113-16. 

64, ll. 115-16 branch of the Plate through the Andes [...] Lima and Juan 
Fernandez see the note for 59, ll. 117-18. The Strling manuscript reads ‘He 
sailed up the Plate and crossed over the Andes’ (p. 59, 1. 117). 

64, 1. 120 Cookoo in the Stirling manuscript, the word is ‘Coo-Loo’, which 
probably is intended as a reference to Basil Hall’s Account of a Voyage of 
Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the Great Loo-Choo Island (1818). See the 
note for 59, 1. 121. Lines 119-20 of the BEM version are reversed in the 
manuscript, and ‘which Britons ne’er knew’ (p. 64, |. 119) appears as ‘which 
man never knew’ in the manuscript (p. 59, 1. 122). 

64, 1. 122 slates are all gold, and its money is slates see the note for 59, 1. 
124. 

64, following |. 122 * * * * * * the line of what Robin MacLachlan refers to as 
‘Adam Blairlike asterisks’ represents thirty lines of the Stirling manuscript 
version that do not appear in BEM. See pp. 59-60, Il. 125-54, and the 
headnote to the manuscript version. It is unclear why Blackwood prints 
these unnecessary asterisks in place of the deleted lines. In the case of John 
Lockhart’s novel, Adam Blair, first published by Blackwood in 1822, the 
asterisks represent an adulterous sexual encounter between the Reverend 
Blair and Charlotte Campbell, a married friend of Blair and his late wife; 
the asterisks are authorial, though, rather than editorial, and appear in the 
manuscript of Adam Blair in Lockhart’s hand, with his instructions to the 
printer to include ‘three or four lines of asterisks’ (NLS, MS 4818, fol. 56). 
The subject of these omitted lines from ‘The p and the q’ is the ‘rarities | 
Perversities puzzles and peculiarities’ (p. 60, Il. 153-54) of the breeding 
habits of people and animals whose genders have been reversed; the 
asterisks, then, may have been an inside joke among the Blackwoodians, 
but in the absence of Hogg’s final manuscript it is not known if Hogg 
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| included the asterisks or if they were inserted by someone at Blackwood’s. 
64, 1. 130 the Serpent and Bear constellations. The constellation Serpens, or 
‘ Serpent, is in two parts, the head and tail, and the Serpent is being ‘held’ by 
| the constellation Ophiucus, the Serpent Holder. For discussion of the ‘Bear, 
see the note for 60, 1. 162. The manuscript version reads ‘the virgin and 
Bear’ (p. 60, 1. 162). 
64, 1. 139 sesquialter see the note for 60, 1. 171. 
64, 1. 140 bay of Gibraltar see the note for 60, 1. 172. 
! 64, 1. 142 conduct the Stirling manuscript reads ‘actions’ (p. 60, 1. 174). 
65, 1. 149 Glen-Wharden see the note for 61, |. 181. 
65, 1. 154 skelpie the Stirling manuscript reads ‘deevil’ (p. 61, 1. 186). 
65, 1. 156 By Christian or Pagan the Stirling manuscript reads ‘By man or by 
woman’ (p. 61, 1. 188) 
65, 1. 160 two bouncers, the p and the q the Stirling manuscript reads ‘two 
—s the P and the Q} See the note for 57, |. 40. 
65, ll. 161-64 “And blast my two eyes,” Jack [...] bottoms turn’d upmost!” 
These last four lines are not in the manuscript version. These lines provide 
a clever conclusion to the problem of the ‘p and q’, though requiring the 
letters to be printed in lower case rather than upper case as in the manuscript. 
Also, in line 161 of BEM Jock’s name is changed to Jack. Robin MacLachlan 
suggests: ‘here and elsewhere in the added closing lines, Jock (his name now 
anglicised to Jack) speaks in contemporary English slang, appropriate to the 
Jack Tar of nautical melodrama’ (p. 101). It is also possible, though less 
interesting, that the change to ‘Jack’ is merely a printer’s error. 


A Singular Letter from Southern Africa 


‘A Singular Letter from Southern Africa’ was first published in Blackwood’ 
Edinburgh Magazine, 26 (November 1829), 809-16. The story was reprinted 
with only minor revisions in Hogg’s Altrive Tales (1832) under the title “The 
Pongos: A Letter from Southern Africa’. The story attracted a great deal of 
interest and appeared in several of the popular reprint periodicals from both 
the BEM and Alérive versions, although not necessarily with Hogg’s permission 
or knowledge. These publications include, among others, The Mirror of Literature, 
Amusement, and Instruction, 14 (14 November 1829), 315-19; The Polar Star of 
Entertainment and Popular Science, and Unwersal Repertorium of General Literature, 2 
(London: H. Flower, 1830), 271-75; The Schoolmaster, and Edinburgh Literary 
Magazine, 2 (16 February 1833), 106-09; and in America (Boston) in The Atheneum; 
or Spirit of the English Magazine, 26 (1 January 1830), 280-87. The story was 
reprinted under the editorial title ‘The Rational Apes’ from Altrive Tales in Pierce 
Egans Book of Sports, and Mirror of Life (London: Tegg, 1832), 392-96, with the 
following introduction that suggests the editor thought that the ‘letter’ was 
authentic: ‘The following interesting account of the Pongos, or rational Apes, 
(is to be met with in the Alinve Tales) from Mr. W. Mitchell, a Settler at the 
Cape of Good Hope, to his friend in England, dated October 1, 1826’ (p. 392). 
Hogg probably derived the idea of the story from his literary friend, ‘Thomas 
Pringle, who published a sketch in the Juvenile Keepsake for 1830, ‘Anecdotes of 
South-African Baboons’, that echoes Hogg’s basic plot: 
There is, indeed, one story told at the Cape, and said to be quite authentic, 
of a party of these cynocephali [dog-face baboons] carrying off an infant 


from a farm house in the vicinity of Cape-town, and only resigning it 
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after having been hunted for a whole day, by a numerous party of men 
and dogs, over the tremendous precipices of the Wynberg mountains. 
The child, however, when recovered, was found perfectly uninjured: and 
perhaps this extraordinary abduction (the only instance of the sort I 
ever heard of in the colony), may have been prompted rather by the 
erratic affection of some mother bereaved of her own offspring, than by 
any more ferocious or mischievous propensity. (pp. 210-11) 
Although Pringle’s work would not have been published in time for Hogg to 
have seen it in print before he wrote his story, it is likely that Hogg had either 
seen it in advance or knew the essence of the anecdote from Pringle. Hogg 
had known Pringle for many years. Pringle had contributed a poem to Hogg’s 
The Poetic Mirror (1816), and it was at Hogg’s urging that Pringle became a co- 
editor of the initial series of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazane (April-September 
1817), then entitled Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. In 1820 Pringle headed a group 
of Scottish emigrants to South Africa. There he established both a newspaper 
and a literary journal, and in 1824 he published in London a book about the 
British settlers in South Africa, Some Account of the Present State of the English Settlers 
m Albany, South Africa. Pringle returned to Great Britain in 1826 to continue 
writing and editing, and the next year became secretary of the influential Anti- 
Slavery Society. In 1828 he assumed the editorship of the annual, Friendship’s 
Offering, to which Hogg contributed seven published items in the issues for 
1829 and 1830 (see Hogg, Contributions to Annuals, pp. 121-39 and notes). 
For additional information about ‘A Singular Letter from Southern Africa’, 
the reader is directed to the annotations for ‘The Pongos’ in Altrive Tales, ed. by 
Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2003), pp. 278-84. Acknowledgement is made to Dr 
Hughes, whose annotations for the “The Pongos’ have been a valuable resource 
for the notes that follow. 
The present edition follows the BEM version with the following emendation 
for consistency: 


73 (a), Queen’s child] queen’s child BEM 


65(c) IN my last there are no previous letters. 

65(c) Kousies the Amakosa, one of the southern Kaffre tribes in South Africa. 
‘Kaffre’ (Kafir, Caffre, Caffer) was a term used by non-natives to refer to 
native black Africans in South Africa. In Narrative of a Residence in South Africa 
(London: Moxon, 1835), Thomas Pringle provides background to the Kaffre 
tribes: 

The term Coffer, like that of Hottentot, is entirely unknown in the language 
of the people to whom it is applied. It was originally a term of 
contumely (being the Arabic word Cafir or Kafir, signifying infidel) 
employed by the Moorish or Arabian inhabitants of the north-eastern 
coast to designate the nations of South-eastern Africa who had not 
embraced the Mohammedan faith; and from them the term was 
adopted by the early European navigators. The appellation, though 
sometimes still applied in a more extensive sense, is generally used in 
the Cape Colony, to denote the three contiguous tribes of Amakosa, 
Amatembu, and Amaponda; of whom the last may be considered 
identical with the Mambo, or what used to be called the Mambookie, 
nation. These three tribes, though governed by several independent 
chiefs, are decidedly one people; their language, manners, customs, 
and polity being essentially the same. (pp. 281-82) 
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James Cowles Prichard provides additional information about the ‘Kousies’: 
‘Amakosah, in the singular Kosa, is the national appellation of the southern 
Kafirs: their country is call Amakosina. According to the traditional accounts 
preserved by the old people of this tribe, they first settled on the great Kei 
River [see the note for 67(b) below}, under their chief Togul, but whether 
they were a colony from the Tambuki [see the note for 66(c) below] or 
Amatymbah tribe, or from some nation of the same race further toward 
the north-east, has not been ascertained’. See Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind, 3rd edn, 2 vols (London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 1837), 11, 
282. Pringle also records several accounts from settlers about their 
encounters with the Kaffre tribes in Some Account of the Present State of the 
Engish Settlers nm Albany, South Africa. (London: Underwood; Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1824). In modern usage the term ‘Kaffre’ is considered highly 
offensive. 

65(c) Captain Johnstone apparently fictitious, although as Gillian Hughes notes, 
most of the Scottish character names in the story are common surnames in 
Dumfriesshire. See the note for 163(d) in Altre Tales, p. 282. 

65(d) there are many things in heaven and earth that are not dreamed of in 
our philosophy echoes Hamlet 1. 5. 168-69: “There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, | Than are dreamt of in our philosophy’ 

65(d) Beattock a village in Dumfriesshire, about two miles south-west of Moffat. 

66(a) the chief Karoo Hogg’s name for his character is taken from ‘the Karoos’, 
which are extensive barren plateau lands that cover a large portion of 
South Africa. The lands are divided into two main parts, the ‘Great Karoo’ 
and the ‘Little Karoo’. 

66(a) language [...] mixture of Kaffre, High Dutch, and English South Africa 
was colonised by the Dutch and the British, and their languages impacted 
the native Africans. The term ‘Kaffre’ refers to both the native tribes and 
their language. See the note for 65(c) ‘Kousies’. 

66(c) one flesh [...] separate us but death echoes the language of the traditional 
wedding ceremony in the Church of Scotland’s Book of Common Order, which 
in part includes a promise to be a ‘loving and faithful’ spouse ‘until it please 
God that death do part us’; the ceremonial language is also derived in part 
from Genesis 2. 24: “Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh’. 

66(c) Tambookies another of the Kaffre tribes, also known as the Temboo or 
Tengain. George McCall Theal wrote: “The Tambookies are said to be in 
every respect the same people as the Kaffers, except that they approach 
rather more to the appearance of the negro, which is probably occasioned 
by their being farther removed from the Ghonaquas and other Hottentots’; 
see Records of the Cape Colony from 1793, 36 vols (London: Government of 
the Cape Colony, 1900), vu, 69. Pringle also describes the tribe by way of 
relating an incident with Dutch settlers: ‘In 1701, a band of Cape-Dutch 
freebooters, under the name of traders or barterers, marched to the eastward, 
and after an absence of seven months returned with a large quantity of 
cattle and sheep, which they had obtained by plundering a nation called 
Cabuquas, or Great Caffers, (probably Tambuquas, 1. ¢ Amatembu,) together 
with two kraals of Hottentots’ (Warrative of a Residence in South Africa, p. 283). 

67(a) ourang-outangs, pongos, or wild men of the woods Hogg probably 
drew on the work of Lord Monboddo, among others; he had referenced 
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‘the theory of Lord Monboddo’ in ‘A Letter about Men and Women’, a 
sketch published just three months earlier in Blackwood’s (August 1829). 
James Burnett, Lord Monboddo (bap. 1714-d. 1799), was a Scottish judge, 
philosopher, and author of Of the Origin and Progress of Language (6 vols, 1773— 
92). As an early anthropologist, Monboddo noted the affinities of humans 
with monkeys in theories that anticipated the evolutionary theories of 
Charles Darwin (see the present edition, p. 47 and notes). For other possible 
sources, see Gillian Hughes’s note to the title, “The Pongos’, in Alirwe Tales, 
pp. 278-79. For more on the character of the baboons, see Pringle’s 
‘Anecdotes of South-African Baboons’ referenced in the headnote above. 

67(b) Keys river possibly the Great Kei River in eastern South Africa, which 
flows south-east from near Queenstown for about 140 miles into the Indian 
Ocean. The river is formed at the junction of the White (Wit) Kei and Black 
(Zwart) Kei rivers. 

69(b) Shekah unidentified. 

71(a) great beauty and fatness Mungo Park comments on the attractiveness 
of the quality of ‘fatness’ in African culture: ‘We visited the tents of four 
different ladies, at every one of which I was presented with a bowl of milk 
and water. All these ladies were remarkably corpulent, which is considered 
here as the highest mark of beauty’. See Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior 
Districts of Africa [...] in the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797, 2nd edn (London: 
Bulmer, Nicol, 1799), p. 133. 

71(b) the 72d the 72nd Highland Regiment was garrisoned at Fort Frederick 
on Algoa Bay, which was the landing point for the Brilliant, the ship carrying 
Pringle and the group of Scottish settlers under his leadership. The fort was 
built in 1799 to protect British settlements. 

71(b) savage Boshesmen Bushmen, or Bosjesmans, one of the native tribes of 
South Africa. Pringle describes them as ‘predatory’ and ‘wild marauders’ 
(Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, p. 112). However, he also describes the 
government-ordered ‘indiscriminate slaughter’ of the Bushmen and ‘atrocities’ 
that were ‘altogether wanton and unprovoked’, even against women and 
children (p. 242). 

71(d) forgive me, for I knew not what I said echoes the words of Jesus from 
the cross in Luke 23. 34: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do’. 

72(a) there was no sorrow like my sorrow echoes Lamentations 1. 12: ‘behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, 
wherewith the Lorp hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger’. 

72(a) mountains of Norroweldt unidentified. ‘Veldt’ or ‘veld’ refers to South 
African open country or pasture land. 

72(c) Malays people from the Cape Malay community, usually referring to 
south-east Asians who were transported to South Africa by the Dutch East 
India Company. 

73(a) Lockos another tribe, according to the context, but the tribe has not 
been identified. 

74(b) Annandale the valley of the river Annan and the central of the three 
geographic districts of Dumfriesshire. 

76(c) Sidney Gazette The Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser began 
publication in 1803 as Australia’s first newspaper, authorised by the governor. 
It started as a weekly newspaper, but in 1825 began twice-weekly publication 


i >= 
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and in 1831 appeared three times per week. George Howe, who had been 
transported from England, was the first publisher, having previously worked 
for the Tunes in London; upon his death in 1821, he was succeeded by his 
son, Robert. ‘The paper ceased publication in 1842. Acknowledgement is 
made to Dr Graham ‘Tulloch and Dr Gillian Hughes for the following notice, 
which appeared in the Sydney Gazette on 15 May 1830: 
EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE.—Some weeks ago, we read in 
Blackwood’s Magazine one of the most extraordinary narratives of 
fact ever put in print, and but for the minuteness with which it mentions 
dates and places, with the name of Mr. HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
as the contributor of the manuscript to the Editor, we should have 
received it as one of those marvellous stories with which the periodical 
press is so frequently garnished! Thus authenticated, however, we 
were not only compelled to respect it; as a relation of actual occurrences, 
but determined, before we had quite finished its perusal, to publish it 
in our own columns. But judge of our astonishment, when we found 
that the last words of the unfortunate writer expressed his hope that 
the affair might not be noticed in the Sydney Gazette! The reason 
assigned for this singular request is, that as he intended to settle in 
New South Wales, he should be sorry, from motives of delicacy which 
will be understood on reading his narrative, that the circumstances 
should be known to his fellow-colonists. After a little reflection, we 
resolved on complying with his request, feeling the sincerest sympathy 
for afflictions so over whelming, and so unparalleled; but understanding, 
that one of our contemporary journals has lately published an abstract 
of the story from the Atlas, we consider that we are now at perfect 
liberty to gratify our original wish, and our last page contains an exact 
copy of the letter, as it appears in Blackwood. We have, however, so 
far respected the feelings of the writer as to conceal his name; and if 
he is indeed residing in this country, we beg to assure him that we 
have read his extraordinary tale with the warmest emotions, and 
would walk a long journey to pay our respects to his heroic wife, and 
to kiss his little laughter-loving WILLIAM. Our readers are 
recommended to read this story from beginning to end, and if they 
do not allow it to be one of the most wonderful and heart-touching 
they ever saw or heard before, their hearts and ours must be formed 
of different materials. (pp. 2-3) 


January 1830-December 1830 (Volumes 27-28) 


Strange Letter of a Lunatic 


‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ was intended by Hogg for Blackwood s Edinburgh 
Magazine but was never published there. The story that Hogg sent to Maga is 
published for the first time in the present edition from the manuscript that 
has been preserved among the Hogg papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, New Zealand, as {MS-Papers-0042-01, Item 2. The manuscript is 
described by Peter Garside as a ‘4pp booklet (plus 1 extra leaf), 38x24 cm., 
paginated by Hogg [1]-5. WM: G WILMOT/1827’ (ATL Checklist, p. 7). ‘The 
story is included in the present edition because Hogg clearly intended the 
story for Blackwood’s and because the BEM version of the story was never 
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published elsewhere. ri 

It is not clear when Hogg submitted ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ to William 
Blackwood—probably late in 1829 or early 1830. A sequence of letters between 
Hogg and William Blackwood suggests that Hogg asked Blackwood to return 
the manuscript of the story in February 1830. Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 
12 February, noting that Blackwood had ‘three tales and three songs of mine 
in hand’ and requesting that Blackwood return any of the works that he did 
not intend to publish (Leéfers , p. 374). It is likely that ‘Strange Letter of a 
Lunatic’ was among the three stories in Blackwood’s hands at that time. 
Blackwood returned ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ and ‘A Story of the Black Art’, 
the only two stories Blackwood claimed to have in his possession, with a letter 
dated 27 March 1830 (NLS, MS 30,311, pp. 555-56). 

Hogg extensively revised the story and published it later that year in Frasers 
Magazine, 2 (December 1830), 526-32. Hogg kept the title—and thus the ‘letter’ 
format—for the Fraser’ version, and he retained the first-person narration: that 
is, the letter writer, James Beatman, is also the subject of the story. However, 
he changed the letter’s recipient from ‘Christopher North’, the fictional editor 
of Blackwood’, to ‘Mr. James Hogg, of Mount Benger’, and he added to the end 
a note, apparently from ‘Hogg’, that introduces a letter from ‘Alexander Walker’, 
a character in the story, and that provides additional information about James 
Beatman’s circumstances. 

‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ has much in common with other works of 
Hogg’s. Hogg uses the letter-to-the-editor technique that he often employs in 
his Blackwood’ publications, and, as in ‘Account of a Coronation-Dinner at 
Edinburgh’, initiates the action of the tale by an outsider-narrator’s visit to 
Edinburgh. There are hints within the story that suggest it can be read as a 
metaphor for the relationship between James Hogg/the Ettrick Shepherd and 
the insiders at Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Most obviously, though, like The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Fustified Sinner, the story focuses on the struggles 
of the main character, James Beatman, to come to terms with what apparently 
is a second self. However, the source of the doubling in the story takes a 
different direction than Confessions. Although Beatman sees his other self as 
something of a devil, the emergence of his double and his descent into lunacy 
seem to be the consequence of excessive consumption of alcohol rather than 
a twisted theology. Hogg probably was influenced by the work of the Glasgow 
physician and fellow Blackwood’ contributor, Robert Macnish, who wrote for 
BEM under the pseudonym “The Modern Pythagorean’. In 1827 Macnish 
published The Anatomy of Drunkenness, which describes in detail the mental and 
physical effects of drinking; the volume was reviewed in BEM, 23 (April 1828), 
481-99. For a discussion of the influence of Macnish’s medical publications on 
Hogg, see Megan Coyer, ‘Disembodied Souls and Exemplary Narratives: James 
Hogg and Popular Medical Literature’, Liberating Medicine, 1720-1835, ed. by 
Tristanne Connolly and Steve Clark (London: Pickering & Chatto, 2009), 
127-39. See also ‘Robin Roole’, pp. 216-29 in the present edition, and notes. 

The present edition silently adds end punctuation where necessary but 
otherwise follows the Turnbull manuscript, including Hogg’s occasional 
idiosyncratic spelling, except for the following emendations: 

81(d) Tontine] tontine Turnbull MS 

86(c) to me] to me [eop] to me Turnbull MS 


77(a) To C. North Esq the fictional editor of Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine. 
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77 (a) born for the purpose of collecting all the singular and romantic stories 
in the country Hogg’s story, ‘A Scots Mummy’, BEM, 14 (August 1823), 
188-90, falls into this category; see Contributions to Blackwood’s 1, pp. 139-43 
and notes. Hogg writes in the introductory dialogue to ‘A Scots Mummy’ 
that he is sending the story to Christopher North in response to North’s 
request from Hogg for ‘something of the grand phenomena of nature’. 
Many of Hogg’s stories collected from Blackwood’ for The Shepherd’ Calendar 
(1829) would also fit this description; see The Shepherd’s Calendar, ed. by 
Douglas S$. Mack (S/SC, 1995). For other examples of the ‘singular and 
romantic stories’ in BEM, see Tales of Terror from Blackwood’s Magaane, ed. by 
Robert Morrison and Chris Baldick (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1995). In the Fraser’s version of ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ this comment is 
addressed to Hogg himself as the recipient of the letter rather than North. 

77(b) a grand procession [...] a splendid dinner perhaps a reference to the 
celebrations, which Hogg attended, at the opening of the new High School 
in Edinburgh. Blackwood describes the occasion in a letter to his son, William, 
of 27 June 1829: 

You will see by the Edinburgh papers what a gala day we had on 
Tuesday, taking possession of the new High School. You will recollect 
the King’s visit: the Calton Hill was as crowded, and also the procession 
in which you took a part at the laying of the foundation-stone. This 
will give you an idea of what the thing was; but nothing can give you 
an idea almost of the appearance of the noble hall with the seven 
hundred boys. The magistrates, professors, clergy, and so many ladies 
and gentlemen filling every corner of it, and all joining in cheering 
those passages of the speeches which every one felt as calling forth 
bursts of enthusiasm, joy, and congratulation, either with regard to 
the teachers, the architect, the school,—that is, of everything connected 
with it. The dinner, too, was a most gratifying thing. As a steward I 
kept a place for the Ettrick Shepherd on my right hand, with Pyper 
on my left, and I got your uncle Johnnie and cousin Tom, with 
Alexander and Robert and several other friends, all round me, so that 
we made a capital party of ourselves. It was 12 o’clock before we left 
the Waterloo. [...] How much did I wish that you had been with us, in 
the procession, in the hall, and at the dinner! Even Archie and Janet 
were at a window in the Waterloo, and laughed to us as we were 
passing. (Quoted in Mrs Oliphant, Annals of a Publishing House: Wilham 
Blackwood and His Sons, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1897), 
um, 89-90) 

77(b) adjourn to a celebrated tavern not a hundred miles from the scene of 
action Hogg probably intended either Ambrose’s Tavern, the setting for the 
fictitious Noces Ambrosiane dialogues in BEM, or Young’s Tavern, the normal 
meeting place of the Dilettanti Society, of which Hogg was a member. 
Hogg also sets ‘Account of a Coronation-Dinner’ in ‘a celebrated tavern’ in 
Edinburgh, and it seems that Young’s Tavern is intended in ‘Coronation- 
Dinner’. The expression ‘not a hundred miles from’ is proverbial and means, 
ironically, near or close at hand. The Frasers version reads: ‘having adjourned 
from the theatre with a party to a celebrated tavern well known to you’ 
(p. 526). 

78(a) I cee not to know aright which of the two was myself, or which 
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was the right James Beatman the question of which is the ‘right’ of two 
forms of the same character also appears in connection with John Weir in ‘A 
Tale of the Martyrs’; see the present edition, p. 43. Robert Wringhim’s 
experience with Gil-Martin in Confessionsis similar to the narrator’s experience 
with the ‘other’ James Beatman: ‘Either I had a second self, who transacted 
business in my likeness, or else my body was at times possessed by a spirit 
over which I had no controul, and of whose actions my own soul was 
wholly unconscious’ (Confessions, p. 125). See also The Three Perils of Man, 3 
vols (London: Longman, 1822), where the wizard Michael Scott duplicates 
the three characters—Gibbie, Tam, and Charlie—and each one argues with 
his double about who is ‘real’ (1, 104-07). 

79(b) Castle hill the stretch of street at the head of what is now known as the 
Royal Mile in Edinburgh that includes Castle Rock, the site of Ediburgh 
Castle. 

79(b) old man of a singular figure and aspect [...] gold snuff box set with 
jewels [...] offered mea pinch in the‘Chaldee Manuscript’, BEM, 2 (October 
1817), 89-96, Hogg describes William Blackwood’s snuffbox and his fondness 
for snuff: ‘And he took from under his girdle a gem of curious workmanship 
of silver, made by the hand of a cunning artificer, and overlaid within with 
pure gold; and he took from thence something in colour like unto the dust 
of the earth or the ashes that remain of a furnace, and he snuffed it up like 
the east wind, and returned the gem again into its place’ (p. 90); see 
Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 29, 33. Hogg seems to suggest that the story 
can be read, in part, as a metaphor for his relationship with Blackwood and 
his associates at BEM. In several instances Hogg addresses in his fiction his 
relationship with Blackwood’s, see, for example, ‘The Hunt of Eildon’ in The 
Brownie of Bodsbeck; And Other Tales, 2 vols (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1818), 1, 
229-346, and the second ‘Editor’s Narrative’ in Confessions. Richard Jackson, 
in ‘James Hogg and the Unfathomable Hell’ (Romanticism on the Net), discusses 
the Frasers version of this story in the context of opium use in the early 
nineteenth century. Jackson suggests that ‘Hogg may have had in mind that 
the old man’s snuff was “spiked” with the fashionable opium in the form of 
the “brown bitter granular powder” in which the substance was imported’ 
(http://erudit.org/revue/ron/2002/v/n28/007206ar.html, p. 7, [accessed 14/ 
9/2009). 

79(c) Newhaven a fishing village on the Firth of Forth just west of Leith. In 
Hogg’s time the village had a harbour and a thriving ship-building industry. 

79(d) Mr Walker of Fowlage unidentified. 

79(d) The Morning Star of Alloa Alloa is a port town on the River Forth in 
Clackmannanshire. The Morning Star was a steamboat that navigated the 
Forth. Hogg was a member of the Shakespeare Club of Alloa, which was 
founded in 1804 by his friend Alexander Bald, and he wrote his ‘Ode to the 
Genius of Shakespeare’ for the 1815 meeting of the club. Hogg wrote a 
parody of John Wilson’s poetry, entitled ‘The Morning Star, or the Steam- 
Boat of Alloa’, which he published in his collection of parodies, The Poetic 
Murror (1816). See also Hogg’s ‘Shakspeare Club of Alloa’, Contributions to 
Blackwood’ 1, pp. 14-18 and notes on pp. 399-401. 

80(b) Pll be a Turk the term ‘Turk’ usually means ‘Muslim’ or ‘infidel’ in 
expressions ‘to turn’ or ‘become’ a Turk. The expression suggests an unlikely 


or complete change ‘as from a Christian to an infidel’. See ODEP, p. 848. 
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| 80(b) “what drinkers dree” proverbial from ‘Ye ken what drinkers dree’, which 
means, according to Colin Walker, ‘You know by experience what others 

: suffer’—see Scottish Proverbs (Edinburgh: Birlinn, 2000), p. 309. Here the 
expression obviously refers literally to the effects of heavy drinking. The 
proverb is included in Allan Ramsay’s Collection of Scots Proverbs (1737). 

80(c) a right good willie-waught ‘a copious draught, hearty swig [...]. From a 
wrong division of the words in Burns’s Auld Lang Syne, “We'll tak a right 
guid willie waught, For auld lang syne”’ (SND). See Kinsley 240. 

| 80(d)-81 (a) a prevailing fault of mine [...] not in my power to resist drinking 
with them a major characteristic of the Blackwood’s Hogg, especially as 
portrayed in the Nodes Ambrosiane, is being a heavy drinker. Hogg wrote to 
Blackwood on 6 April 1830, shortly after the return of this manuscript, 
complaining that Maga had ‘ruined my literary character’ and ‘deprived me 
of £100 a year by fairly keeping me out of the Royal Lit. society. Every 
churchman voted against me on the ground of my dissipation as described 
in the Noctes and neither denied by myself nor any friend publicly’ (Letters 1, 
p- 378). This led to John Lockhart’s well-known defence of Hogg in the 
Quarterly Review, 44 (January 1831), against the characterisation of Hogg ‘as 
a sort of boozing buffoon’ (p. 82). In a letter to Dr William Crighton, 22 
June 1830, Hogg makes a distinction between his social nature and ‘sinful 
excess’: ‘sociality is so completely interwoven in my nature that I have no 
power to resist indulging in it but I have been blessed by providence with a 
constitutional forbearance which prevents me from ever indulging in any 
sinful excess’ (Letters m7, p. 391). 

81 (b) cock-bird-hich or hen-bur-lang cock-bird-high or hen-bird-long, expressions 
meaning ‘a puny youngster’ (SND). 

- 81(d) I had a brownie that sometimes did these things for me in The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck (1818), the Brownie is a spirit that assists farmers by doing the 
farm work during the night while the labourers sleep. See The Brownie of 
Bodsbeck; And Other Tales, 2 vols (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1818), u, 1-14. 

81(d) Tontine a ‘pedimented, villa-like’ hotel in Alloa built in 1806 (now Ochil 
House). See John Gifford and Frank Arneil Walker, The Buildings of Scotland: 
Stirling and Central Scotland (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
2002), p. 80. There were several “Tontine’ hotels in Scotland in the early 
nineteenth century, including one in Peebles and one in Greenock, where 
Hogg probably first met John Galt in 1803 or 1804—see Hans de Groot, 
‘When did Hogg meet John Galt’, SHW, 8 (1997), 75-76. The hotels were 
so named because their construction was financed by ‘tontine’, a financial 
scheme in which subscribers receive an annuity for their investment. 

82(a) Mr Smith the Architect unidentified. It is not clear if Hogg had in mind 
a particular person, but there were several architects by the name of Smith 
practising at this time, including John Smith of Alloa, who had built the 
parish church in Alloa and had worked with Hogg’s friend, Alexander Bald. 
Other prominent architect ‘Smiths’ include John Smith (1781-1852) of 
Aberdeen, and John Smith (1783-1864) of Roxburghshire, who had designed 
Walter Scott’s ‘Chiefswood’, where John Lockhart lived with his wife, Sophia, 
Scott’s daughter. 

82(c) I swear that I never beheld your face before this precious minute Hogg 
includes a similar incident in Confessions in which Robert Wringhim is 
confronted by a mother who accuses Robert of ‘a shameful assault on one 
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of her daughters’, but Robert has no memory of the attack. Robert claims: 
‘on the faith of a Christian, I never saw your daughter’ (p. 120). 

83(c) lands of Baravurich a district of Glenorchy in Argyllshire. The ruins of 
Barravourich house are on Tulla Water north-east of Loch ‘Tulla; the 
Inveroran inn (see the note for 84(a)) is near the south-west point of Loch 
Tulla. Most of the Highland place names in this story are associated with 
Hogg’s own Highland tours. For additional information about Hogg’s travels 
through this region, see Highland Journeys, ed. by H. B. de Groot (S/SC, 
2010). 

83 (c) ie 9 of August St Lawrence’s Eve. Hogg also sets the Laird of 
Birkendelly’s encounter with a vengeful spectre in his story, “The Mysterious 
Bride’, on St Lawrence’s Eve (p. 155 in the present edition), and St Lawrence's 
Fair figures importantly in ‘Mary Melrose’ (p. 23 in the present edition). 

83(d) Callander a village in south-west Perthshire, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Stirling. 

83(d) Loch-Earn Head a village in Balquhidder parish, Perthshire, at the head 
of Loch Earn, about twelve miles north-west of Callander. 

83(d) lochs of Balquhidder four lochs lie wholly or partly within Balquidder 
parish in Perthshire: Loch Voil, Loch Doine, Loch Lubnaig, and Loch Earn. 

83(d) Mr Watten of Bromley an English gentleman Mr Watten apparently is 
fictitious. Bromley is a district in south-east London, formerly in Kent. 

84(a) Inverouran Inveroran, an inn in Glenorchy near the south-west end of 
Loch Tulla. Hogg visited the inn in both his 1803 and 1804 Highland tours 
(see Highland Journeys, pp. 75, 189). Dorothy and Wiliam Wordsworth also 
stayed at the inn in 1803, and Dorothy provides a detailed description in 
Recollections of a Tour in Scotland in 1803, ed. by Carol Kyros Walker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1997), pp. 157-58. 

84(c) I had some faint reccollections of really having come with Mr Walker 
echoes Robert Wringhim’s comment to Mrs Keeler, whose daughter he 
apparently had raped: ‘I now think I have some faint recollection of having 
seen your face, but where, or in what place, puzzles me quite’ (Conjessions, p. 
121). 

85(a) My dog seemed likewise [...] made me fall in ‘A Real Vision’ Hogg also 
describes in similar terms the response of a dog to the appearance of a 
supernatural vision; see the present edition, pp. 123-24, ll. 78-82, 115-19. 
Similarly, in “The Hunt of Eildon’, both Trimmy and Mumps, the dogs 
belonging, respectively, to the shepherds Gale and Croudy, refuse to hunt 
with the king’s hounds, who are bewitched. See The Brownie of Bodsbeck; And 
Other Tales, 1, 229-346, especially pp. 231-58. 

85(d) space of eleven weeks I reccollect no more Robert Wringhim in 
Confessions also experienced a lengthy period of memory loss during which 
time he supposedly killed his mother and a young woman whom he had 
seduced and committed other ‘acts of cruelty, injustice, defamation, and 
deceit’. See Confessions, pp. 119-33, 133. 

86(a) drooken away your seven senses a variation on the expression ‘scared 
out of my seven senses’. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, rev. wor H. 
Evans (New York: Harper k Row, 1970), lists the seven senses as ‘animation, 
feeling, speech, taste, sight, hearing, and smelling’ (p. 985). 

86(b) two distinct souls as well as bodies [...] an idiocratical identity Hogg 
further explores the relationship between the soul and body, including two 
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characters’ exchange of souls, in his story ‘On the Separate Existence of the 

’ Soul’, Fraser’s Magazme, 4 (December 1831), 529-37, a version of which was 

» published as ‘Robin Roole’ in Hoge’s Weekly Instructor, 1 (17 May 1845), 183- 
87. See the present edition, pp. 216-29 and notes. 

i 86(c) I remain, sir [...] Dream-Loning Beatman’s home is identified twice 
within the story as ‘Dern-loning’, and in Fraser’ this appears as ‘Drumloning’. 
The Scots word ‘dern’ means ‘secret, hidden’, ‘dark, desolate’. The Fraser’ 
version omits the designation ‘Younger of Dream-loning’ and adds a 
comment, presumably by Hogg as the recipient of the letter, that suggests 
that the events related in the letter from Beatman are true rather than the 
‘dreams of a lunatic’, and that introduces an explanatory letter from Mr 
Alexander Walker of Crowell. 


The First Sermon 


‘The First Sermon’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 27 
(June 1830), 879-80, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. Hogg apparently 
sent the poem to William Blackwood on 6 April 1830, along with ‘A Greek 
Pastoral’: ‘I inclose you herewith two poems of very different characters and 
as different from the laird of Lunne I like to give them every variety’ (Letters 11, 
p- 378). Blackwood replied on 17 April 1830 that he was ‘much delighted with 
your Greek Pastoral, and the First Sermon. They will appear in this N°” (NLS, 
MS 2245, fol. 158). ‘A Greek Pastoral’ appeared in the May number of BEM, 
but “The First Sermon’ was held over until June and was published in the 
same issue with ‘Some Remarkable Passages in the Remarkable Life of the 
Baron St Gio’ (pp. 891-905; see pp. 90-112 in the present edition). 

Although Blackwood was ‘delighted’ with the poem, D. M. Moir, on the 
other hand, questioned Blackwood for publishing it: ‘Hogg’s First Sermon I 
don’t like, and rather wonder you used it. It is miserably written, and quite 
trashy’ (NLS, MS 4028, fols 68-69). The poem is more tragic than ‘trashy’, 
however. The subject of the poem is a young, but arrogant, minister, whose 
humiliation from a memory lapse during his first sermon leads him to commit 
suicide. The poem concludes with advice to ‘beginners’ to prepare a written 
sermon that can be accessed as needed. Perhaps what Moir regarded as ‘trashy’ 
is the attitude of the narrative voice, which Moir probably regarded as Hogg’s. 
The persona first proclaimed disdain for the young minister’s pomposity and 
his sermon that consisted of ‘scraps’ of works from various authors, but then 
‘laugh’d till I was sick’ at the minister’s failure. 

Apparently the manuscript from which the poem was published has not 
survived, but a draft manuscript has been preserved among the Hogg Papers 
in the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand, as {MS-Papers- 
0042-04, Item 31. Peter Garside describes the manuscript as a ‘Single leaf, 
23x19cm. WM: A COWAN & SON/1829’ (ATL Checklist, p. 13). Hogg made 
several revisions directly on the Turnbull manuscript, and he made additional 
revisions for the BEM version that do not appear on the manuscript. The 
annotations that follow note the major differences between the Turnbull draft 
manuscript and the published text. 

The present edition follows the BEM version without emendation. 


86, 1. 3 I had known the youth the youth has not been identified and it is not 
known if Hogg’s poem is based on an actual incident. 
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87, 1. 10 Men like not this, and poets least of all the Turnbull manuscript 
simply reads ‘I liked not this’. ; 

87, ll. 15-16 O, what a head | For Combe or Dr Spurzheim to dissect George 
Combe (1788-1858) and Johann Gaspar Spurzheim (1776-1832) were 
prominent phrenologists. Combe, a lawyer and native of Edinburgh, was 
early influenced against phrenology by an attack in the Edinburgh Review on 
the theories of the German phrenologist, Spurzheim, and his collaborator, 
Franz Josef Gall. The reviewer, John Gordon, wrote: ‘We look upon the 
whole doctrines taught by these two modern peripatetics, anatomical, 
physiological, and physiognomical, as a piece of thorough quackery from 
beginning to end’—see ‘The Doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim’, Edinburgh 
Review, 25 (June 1815), 227-68 (p. 227). Gordon and his article are referenced 
in ‘Translation from an Ancient Chaldee Manuscript’, BEM, 2 (October 
1817), 89-96 (p. 93). See Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, p. 37 and notes on p. 
423. However, Combe’s views on phrenology changed after Spurzheim 
visited Edinburgh in 1816 for a series of lectures and demonstrations. Combe 
became a leading proponent of phrenology, and his published works include 
Essays in Phrenology (1819), A System of Phrenology (1824), and The Constitution of 
Man (1828). (For additional information about Combe see the Oxford DNB 
article by L. S. Jacyna.) John Lockhart, in Peéter’s Letters, describes a fictitious 
‘examination’ of Hogg by Spurzheim: 

As for the Ettrick Shepherd, I am told that when Spurzheim was here, 
he never had his paws off him—and some cranioscopical young ladies 
of Edinburgh are said still to practise in the same way upon the good- 
humoured owner of so many fine bumps. [...] When Dr Spurzheim 
[...] first began to feel out the marks of genius in the cranium of the 
pastoral poet, it was with some little difficulty that Mr Hogg could be 
made to understand the drift of his curiosity. After hearing the Doctor’s 
own story—“My dear fellow,” quoth the Shepherd, “if a few knots and 
swells make a skull of genius, I’ve seen mony a saft chield get a 
swapping organization in five minutes at Selkirk tryst”. (u, 341) 
In the second ‘Editor’s Narrative’ of Hogg’s Confessions ofa Fustified Sinner, the 
Editor claims that he is ‘no phrenologist’, but he also claims to be ‘very 
anxious to possess the skull’ of the exhumed sinner, and he gives a 
phrenological description of it: ‘I thought the skull of that wretched man no 
study. If it was particular for any thing, it was for a smooth, almost perfect 
rotundity, with only a little protuberance above the vent of the ear’ (p. 172). 
The description of the sinner’s skull is a striking contrast to that of Hogg’s 
skull in Peters Letters. For additional discussion of Hogg and phrenology, see 
Peter Garside’s Introduction to the S/SC edition of Confessions, pp. I-liv. 

87, 1. 21 Old Grey Friars’ Church Edinburgh church built in 1620 on the site 
of what had been the thirteenth-century Grey Friars Monastery. The National 
Covenant was signed at the church in 1638, and in 1679 about 1,200 
Covenanters were imprisoned within the church grounds. 

87, 1. 23 the beadle in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland an officer of the 
church who is responsible for the preparation of the church for worship 
services. The beadle normally attends the minister during services and carries 
the Bible into and out of the pulpit at the beginning and conclusion of the 
worship service in advance of the minister. 


87, 1. 36 The Methodists and Quakers this reference does not appear in the 
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Turnbull manuscript. 

88, ll. 50-52 O ye ruling Powers [...] splendours of that sermon Hogg 
mockingly suggests the traditional epic device of the invocation to the Muse. 

88, 1. 61 Like Kean’s in dark Othello the English actor Edmund Kean (1787- 
1833) was widely regarded as one of the greatest Shakespearean actors of 
his time. Kean frequently played in Edinburgh, and it is likely that Hogg 
had seen him perform. Gatty Bell, in Hogg’s Three Perils of Woman, writes to 
her father about seeing Kean in an Edinburgh theatre: ‘Mr Kean, whose 
name we often see in the newspapers, acted the character of an usurping 
king; but what a villain and a wretch he made of himself! I wish I may 
never see the like of him again’ (p. 40). The comparison of the minister’s 
appearance with Kean’s does not appear in the Turnbull manuscript. 

88, 1. 64 No pen of poet can delineate the Turnbull manuscript reads: ‘Is not 
to be seen every day’. 

88, 1. 67 there comes the rub! appropriately for the young minister’s action at 
the conclusion of the poem, Hogg echoes the language of Hamlet’s well- 
known “To be, or not to be’ soliloquy: 

To die, to sleep. 
To sleep, perchance to dream. Ay, there’s the rub, 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause. (Hamlet, m. 1. 66-70) 

88, 1. 67 "Twas made of scraps as the next several lines indicate, the young 
munister’s sermon is drawn from literary rather than biblical texts. J. H. S. 
Burleigh notes that this was typical of the ministers of the ‘Moderate’ party: 
‘in their sermons moderate preachers avoided all reference to the great 
doctrines of the Church, and to the Reformation doctrines of sin and grace 
and the Plan of Salvation. They confined themselves to inculcating the 
moral virtues with illustrations drawn from secular literature even more 
than from Scripture’—see A Church History of Scotland (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960), pp. 303-04. 

88, 1. 68 old Johnson Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-84), author, best known for 
his Dictionary (1755) and the biography written by James Boswell. Johnson’s 
literary output was extensive, however, and includes the poems London 
(1738) and The Vanity of Human Wishes (1749), more than two hundred essays 
for the periodical The Rambler (1750-52), A Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland 
(1775), and Lives of the Poets (1779-81). 

88, |. 69 Joseph Addison—John Logan Joseph Addison (1672-1719), author 
and politician, was best known for his periodical writings. In May 1709 
Addison began writing for Richard Steele’s paper, The Tatler. In 1711, after 
the closure of The Tatler, Addison and Steele began issuing The Spectator, a 
popular and influential periodical that was published six days a week; Addison 
contributed about 250 articles to The Spectator. (See the Oxford DNB article 
on Addison by Pat Rogers.) John Logan (1747/8-88) was a Scottish minister 
and poet. His most significant publications include Poems (1781), Sermons 
(1790), and two plays, The Planters of the Vineyard (1781) and Runnamede (1783). 
However, Logan was also embroiled in a controversy regarding the poem, 
‘Ode to a Cuckoo’, which he was accused of plagiarising from his friend, 
Michael Bruce. (See the Oxford DNB article by Richard B. Sher.) 

88, 1. 70 Blair—William Shakspeare—Young’s Night Thoughts—The Grave 
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the Church of Scotland minister and poet Robert Blair (1699-1746) lived 
in Edinburgh until he became minister of the parish church at Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire, in 1731. Blair’s only major work was the popular and 
influential poem, The Grave (1743), a melancholy contemplation of death 
and its relationship to the human condition. In the Turnbull manuscript 
Hogg describes Blair as ‘cold as a cucumber’. (For additional information, 
see the Oxford DNB article by Gerald Carruthers.) The English poet Edward 
Young (bap. 1683-d 1765) is the author of The Complaint, or, Night-Thoughts 
on Life, Death, and Immortality (1742-46). Night-Thoughts, a lengthy poem in 
nine books, or ‘Nights,’ was widely read and frequently reprinted from its 
first publication through Hogg’s lifetime. The poem focuses on a Job-like 
character who finds refuge in Christian faith in the face of devastating 
personal losses and worldy challenges to his beliefs. (For additional 
information about Young, see the Oxford DNB article by James E. May.) 

88, 1. 71 Gillespie on the Seasons Thomas Gillespie (1778-1844) was a Church 
of Scotland minister in Cults, Fife, and later Professor of Humanity at St 
Andrews University. His volume of sermons, The Seasons Contemplated in the 
Spirit of the Gospel, was published in 1822 by William Blackwood. Gillespie 
contributed a series of three sketches, ‘A Scots Tutor’, to Hogg’s periodical, 
The Spy (No. 38, 18 May 1811; No. 42, 15 June 1811; and No. 46, 13 July 
1811). See The Spy, ed. by Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2000), pp. 378-86, 416-25, 
456-63 and notes. Gillespie also regularly contributed to Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

88, 1. 72 Andrew Thomson (1779-1831), well-known preacher and minister 
of the New Greyfriars and St George’s churches in Edinburgh. Thomson 
contributed numerous articles to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia and in 1820 
published Sacred Harmony, a collection of hymn tunes that included several 
of his own compositions. In 1810 he founded a periodical to support 
evangelical ideologies, the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, which he edited until 
his death in 1831. (For additional information, see the Oxford DNB article by 
Stewart J. Brown.) 

88, 1. 73 jumble the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘jungle’. 

88-89, ll. 86-89 The gruff sagacious elders [...] deep dissatisfaction elders 
in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland are the officers responsible for the 
governance of the local church. These four lines do not appear in the Turnbull 
manuscript. 

89, ll. 110-19 And I have oft bethought [...] ordeal with acclaim these ten 
lines replace a single line in the Turnbull manuscript version: ‘His pride 
could not o’ercome it—He is gone!’. 


Some Remarkable Passages in the Remarkable 
Life of the Baron St Gio 


‘Some Remarkable Passages in the Remarkable Life of the Baron St Gio’ was 
first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 27 (June 1830), 891-905. The 
story was reprinted from BEM under the section “The Spirit of the English 
Periodicals’ in the Calcutta Magazine and Monthly Register, 3 (December 1830), 
281-99, although not necessarily with Hogg’s consent or knowledge. It was 
also included in Hogg’s posthumously-published Tales and Sketches, 1, 306-35. 
‘Life of the Baron St Gio’ was probably one of two stories Hogg sent to 
William Blackwood with a letter dated 28 April 1830 (Letters 1; p. 381), although 
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there is no specific mention of the story in the correspondence between author 


r and publisher. Blackwood’s payment records indicate that on 26 May 1830 he 


sent ‘Mr Hogg £20 and wrote him that I had cleared off his acct. to this date’; 
this payment included £8 10s. for the ‘Life of the Baron St Gio’ (NLS, MS 
30,659). Hogg acknowledged receipt of the £20 on 2 June 1830 (Letters IL, p. 
388). 

D. M. Mou, who frequently served as a reader of Hogg’s submissions for 
Blackwood, responded to the story with unusual enthusiasm. He wrote to 
Blackwood, in an undated letter: 

I have just finished the perusal of Hogg’s tale which is one of the strangest 

and most striking he has ever written. Perhaps it may have been suggested 

to him in some of its incidents by some old book of romantic adventures, 

but I rather think it is almost entirely from the storehouse of his own 

imagination, and that the reading of Sir Walter Scotts Auchindrane has 
stimulated him to attempt weaving a fictitious tale of corresponding 
atrocity. 

Certainly there are many absurdities and improbabilities in it, but the 
force of the narrative makes us swallow these, without any particular 
wryness of mouth,—and as a whole it will be read with almost as much 
interest as any thing Hogg has ever written. The account of the murder 
on the Moor is remarkably striking—as is also the disappearance of the 
brother in Carolina. About Florence and the Grand Duke, and the necklace 
of the late Queen of France worth 500,000 pounds, we know not what 
to say, except that they are attoned for by the death of the Assassin, 
which is given with overpowering energy.—I think you should feel no 
hesitation about using the tale, as it will be read with avidity by most of 
the readers of Maga. (NLS, MS 4724, fols 179-80) 

It is not at all certain that Hogg had seen Scott’s Auchindrane; or, The Ayrshire 
Tragedy (Edinburgh: Cadell, 1830) before he wrote his story, so it is not 
reasonable to assert that Hogg was directly influenced by Scott’s work. However, 
Moir’s suggestion that ‘Baron St Gio’ is a ‘tale of corresponding atrocity’ has 
merit, and Hogg would have been familiar with the events and characters at 
the centre of Scott’s story. In his Preface to Auchindrane Scott comments on the 
greed that motivates such horrible violence: ‘the motives which influence 
modern ruffians to commit actions at which we pause with wonder and horror, 
arise, in a great measure, from the thirst of gain. For the hope of lucre, we 
have seen a wretch seduced to his fate, under the pretext that he was to share 
in amusement and conviviality; and, for gold, we have seen the meanest of 
wretches deprived of life, and their miserable remains cheated of the grave’ (p. 
180). Scott’s drama, based on true events in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, tells the story of the murder of ‘Sir Thomas Kennedy of 
Cullayne’, uncle of the Earl of Cassillis, by John Mure of Auchindrane, and the 
subsequent exile and eventual murder of the young student, William Dalrymple, 
who had served as Mure’s messenger in arranging for Kennedy’s ambush and 
murder. Hogg’s story also appears to be set in Ayrshire and may be derived 
from stories of the Kennedys and earls of Cassillis, but it bears little resemblance 
to the plot of Scott’s work, and the ‘overpowering energy’ of Hogg’s tale 
certainly surpasses the interest of Scott’s dramatic verse. 

The present edition follows the BEM publication with the following 
emendations for consistency or to correct what appear to be the printer’s 
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errors: 
105(b) “He could] He could BEM 
110(a) “He made] He made BEM 
110(c) Castle-Meldin] Castle Meldin BEM 
111(a) Cesario] Cesar o BEM 


90(c) bonny Dalkerran, in the parish of Leeswald [...] the west of Scotland 
the parish of Leswalt, in Wigtonshire, in south-west Scotland. The parish 
lies between Loch Ryan and the Irish Sea. A ‘Dalkerran’ in Leswalt has not 
been discovered, but there is a Dalkerran, or Dalquharran, in Dailly Parish, 
South Ayrshire, to the north of Wigtonshire. 

90(d) Castle-Meldin apparently fictitious, but there are several castles in Ayrshire 
and Wigtonshire that might have served as the source of Castle-Meldin, 
some of which historically were associated with the Kennedy family, the 
earls of Cassillis, and the earls of Carrick. Dalquharran Castle is a likely 
choice, given the reference to ‘Dalkerran’ in the story. This castle was home 
to a Thomas Kennedy, and a new Dalquharran Castle was built for Kennedy 
by Robert Adam in the late eighteenth century. Other castles that Hogg 
might have had in mind, also closely connected to the Kennedys, include 
Culzean, Maybole, Dunure, and Newark. 

95(b) Carolina King Charles I established the province of Carolina in North 
America in 1629. Because there had been no efforts to establish a colony, 
the land was granted to the Lords Proprietors by King Charles II in 1663, 
and the first permanent English settlers arrived in 1670, establishing a 
settlement near what is now Charleston (‘Charlestown’ in Hogg’s tale). In 
1729 Parliament agreed to purchase back the property rights of the colony 
and return rule to the king. This land included what was to become the 
separate colony of Georgia in 1732. 

95(c) Mr M‘Kenzie from Ross-shire Hogg might be making a joke at the 
expense of his narrator. Clan Mackenzie was prominent in Ross-shire, so 
the name was a common one. Hogg mentions several Mackenzies in the 
records of his Highland journeys. See Highland Journeys, pp. 90-111, for 
example. 

95(c) a grand city, named Savannah Savannah was the first English settlement 
(1733) in Georgia. It was located near the mouth of the Savannah River; 
the river forms most of the border between Georgia and South Carolina. 

95 (d)-96(a) one half of all the people in that country are slaves [...] market 
like sheep and cattle slavery was widespread throughout the southern 
American colonies, although it was prohibited in Georgia until the early 
1750s. For the Carolina colony Hogg’s assertion about the slave population 
is reasonably accurate. 

96(a) “Then said the high priest, Are these things so?” Hogg quotes Acts 7. 1. 

96(b) the cloven foot of Satan the cloven foot was a common identifying 
mark of Satan in literature and tradition, although it is used metaphorically 
here. See also the story of the devil’s preaching at Auchtermuchty in 
Conjessions, pp. 136-40. 

97(c) the Elizabeth sloop Elizabeth was a common name for ships sailing 
between Britain, especially Liverpool, and the American colonies in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and included a ship engaged in the 
slave trade. See Marcus Rediker, The Slave Ship: A Human History, 3rd edn 
(New York: Viking, 2007), pp. 245, 247, 290. 
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97(d) Sullivan’s Island a coastal island in Charleston County near the present 
day city of Charleston, South Carolina. Sullivan’s Island was a major port 
of entry for slaves in the British colonies of southern America. 

97(d) the Clyde the River Clyde rises in south-east Lanarkshire and flows for 
more than a hundred miles before opening into the Firth of Clyde west of 
Glasgow. 

98(a) this destroying angel in the Exodus story God sent a destroying angel 
to kill ‘all the firstborn in the land of Egypt, both the firstborn of man, and 
the firstborn of beast’ (Exodus 13. 15), in order to persuade Pharoah to 
release the Israelites from slavery; see Exodus 11-13. 

99(c) fifty faddom deep fifty fathoms equals three hundred feet. 

99(c) like a lamb to the slaughter an expression, found in a number of biblical 
texts, meaning ‘innocent, unaware of impending tragedy or disaster’, as in 
Jeremiah 11. 19, for example: ‘But I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought 
to the slaughter; and I knew not that they had devised devices against me’. 

100(a) pressed aboard Hogg describes his own narrow escape from a press 
gang while on his Highland journey in 1803. See Highland Fourneys, pp. 146- 
48. 

102(b) the bodies, fresh and whole as when flung in in ‘A Scots Mummy’, 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 14 (August 1823), 188-90, Hogg writes of 
two young men opening the grave of a suicide 105 years after his death and 
discovering the body ‘as fresh as the day it was laid in’. See Contributions to 
Blackwood’s 1, pp. 139-43 (p. 142), and Confessions, p. 168. 

102(c) it appeared but too manifestly that the young lady had lived for some 
time Jasper seems to suggest that there was evidence of cannibalism by 
Fanny. Hogg in “The Surpassing Adventures of Allan Gordon’ also has his 
character driven almost to the point of cannibalism: ‘My strength was now 
renewed and my eyes enlightened but the throes of hunger were increased. 
I went once more among the wreck looking for something to eat but in fact 
with the hopes only of finding some one of my dead companions on whom 
I had made up my mind to prey most liberally but I found none so that the 
Almighty preserved me from cannibalism’ (Altrive Chapbooks, ed. by G. H. 
Hughes, 4 (1987), p. 6; see also p. 8). See also, for example, chapter eight of 
the first volume of The Three Perils of Man, 3 vols (London: Longman, 1822), 
1, 168-200. 

102(d) nor am I aware that it is at all founded on facts the narrator is right to 
be sceptical of Jasper’s facts. Hogg seems to conflate several historical 
sources. Although there is evidence of German settlers in the Carolina 
colony in the seventeenth century, the first German settlement in the vicinity 
of Savannah did not occur until 1734. See also the notes for 95(b) and 
95(c). 

102(d) King Charles the First King Charles I (1600-49), King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland (1625-49). 

104(a) the Arno the Arno River in the Tuscany region of Italy flows for about 
150 miles from the Apennines to the Ligurian Sea. 

104(b) the grand cathedral the Santa Maria del Fiore, which was begun in 
1294 but remained under construction for over 140 years. It was consecrated 
in 1436 after the construction of a magnificent dome, designed by Filippo 
Brunelleschi. Parts of the cathedral remained unfinished until the nineteenth 
century. 
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104(b) the medicines, (the Medicis perhaps,) the wealthy and powerful Medici 
family governed Tuscany—with some periods of disruption—from the fifteenth 
century into the eighteenth century. 

105(b) the Arch-fiend, when discovered in the garden of Eden probably a 
reference to Paradise Lost, Book IV, especially lines 846-51. 

107(a) Leghorn Livorno, a coastal town on the Ligurian Sea, about sixty-five 
miles south-west of Florence. 

107(d) the Bridge hotel probably a hotel in the vicinity of the Ponte Vecchio 
(Old Bridge) that spans the Arno in Florence. 

108(a) Costello probably Castello, a district north of Florence, now part of 
greater Florence. 

108 (b) the Duke’s territories [...] the Church’s dominions Veccia follows the 
carriage that is heading south along the eastern coast of Italy. Apparently 
he fears that Southman is heading towards Rome, where he will have no 
legal authority. 

108(c) Empoli a town about eighteen miles south-west of Florence. 

109(a-b) Peombyna [...] cliff that surrounds the town all toward the island 
of Elba Piombino, a coastal town about one hundred miles south-west of 
Empoli, sits on a promontory that extends into the water on the border of 
the Ligurian and Tyrrhenian Seas. The Island of Elba, site of Napoleon’s 
exile in 1814, is about twelve miles from Piombino. 

110(b) ‘past speaking;’ no longer capable of speaking and at the point of 
death. Southman, once a man of position and great wealth, is reduced, 
literally, to a broken man. Perhaps Hogg’s use of quotation marks for this 
common expression is intended to suggest comparison with Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, who is described by a ‘Gentleman’ as ‘A sight most pitiful in the 
meanest wretch, | Past speaking in a king!’ (Iv. 5. 200-01). 

111(c) diamond necklace which had once belonged to the Queen of France, 
valued at L.500,000 Hogg apparently is referencing the diamond necklace 
that had been made by the French jewellers, Boehmer and Bassenge, which 
they had hoped King Louis XV would purchase for his mistress, Madame 
du Barry. However, the king died before the purchase was made, and the 
jewellers tried unsuccessfully to sell the necklace to Louis XVI for Marie 
Antoinette. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote that the necklace was ‘valued at 1,800,000 livres; 
say in round numbers, and sterling money, between eighty and ninety 
thousand pounds’. See Thomas Carlyle, “The Diamond Necklace’, Historical 
Essays, ed. by Chris R. Vanden Bossche (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2002), p. 95. 

111(d) Duke Ferdinand perhaps Hogg intends Ferdinand II de Medici (1610- 
70), who was Grand Duke of Tuscany from 1621 until his death in 1670. 
112(a—b) Rose Weiland [...] living so late as 1736 this date would suggest 
that the main action of the story took place in the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century, although as the annotations show, Hogg has not 
attempted to be completely accurate about the story’s chronology. For 
example, Marie Antoinette’s involvement in the affair of the necklace, noted 

above at 111(c), took place in 1785. 

112(b) Lancashire a county in north-west England, bordered on the north by 
Cumbria, on the east by Yorkshire, on the west by the Irish sea, and on the 
south by Cheshire and Derbyshire. 


‘ 
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112(b) Lady Helen Douglas, and the Honourable Mrs Murray, at her villa 
on the Seine apparently fictitious, but Douglas and Murray were common 
Scottish names and Hogg might have derived the characters from real 
people. For example, Lady Helen might have been based on one of the 
wives of the naval officer Sir James Douglas (1703-87). Douglas commanded 
several ships before becoming commander-in-chief in the West Indies in 
1762. His first wife was Helen Brisbane (d. 1766), daughter of Thomas 
Brisbane of Ayrshire. After her death Sir James married Lady Helen Boyle, 
daughter of the second Earl of Glasgow. The River Seine flows through 
France from near Dijon through Paris and into the English Channel at Le 
Havre. 


Story of Adam Scott 


‘Story of Adam Scott’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 28 
(July 1830), 41-46. The story was reprinted in The Olio; or, Museum of Entertainment, 
6 (24 and 31 July 1830), 49-52 and 86-88, although not necessarily with 
Hogg’s knowledge or permission. The story was reprinted again in the 
posthumously-published Tales and Sketches, tv, 294-305. Hogg probably sent 
‘Adam Scott’ to Blackwood in late April 1830 (Letters u, p. 381), and by the first 
of June he seemed to be aware that the story would appear in the July number. 
He wrote to Blackwood, 2 June 1830: ‘I likewise send you two little poems to 
take your choice of to publish in the same number with Adam Scott and will 
send more soon’ (Letters 7, p. 388). The poems have not been identified, but ‘A 
Real Vision’ also appeared in July, pp. 63-65, and three more poems were 
published in August. The manuscript of ‘Adam Scott’ apparently has not 
survived. 

The story is set near Hogg’s Ettrick, and Hogg certainly would have been 
familiar with Adam Scott’s route between Scotland and the English sheep 
markets from his own experience. No doubt Hogg had heard stories of such 
highwaymen as those that attacked Scott in the story, but he might also have 
drawn on and adapted local legends. The Rev. James Smith, author of the 
‘Ettrick’ chapter of the New Statistical Account (m, 59-81), includes information 
about the Scott family of Tushielaw, one of whose members was Adam Scott, 
who was known as the ‘King of Thieves’. Smith recounts both the legend of 
Scott, who ‘on being taken by King James V. one morning before breakfast, 
was hung on an ash tree over his own gate’ (p. 67), and the record in Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials, which indicates that Scott was ‘tried, convicted, and beheaded, at 
Edinburgh’ (p. 67). Although Adam Scott is the victim rather than the criminal 
in Hogg’s story, the exploits of Scott’s historical namesake might have provided 
Hogg with the germ of his story. 

The present edition follows BEM with the following emendations to correct 
what appear to be the printer’s errors: 

114(b) the rwoad up] the road up BEM 

115(c) the Scot] the Scott BEM 


112(d) end of the reign of Queen Anne Anne (1665-1714) was Queen from 
1702 until her death in 1714. The Treaty of Union (1707) took place under 
her rule. The Treaty of Union united the parliaments of England and Scotland 
and established the kingdom of Great Britain. ‘Story of Adam Scott’ reflects 


some of the early tensions and mistrust between England and Scotland 
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following the Union. agen 

112(d) Adam Scott, farmer of Kildouglas apparently fictitious, but see the 
headnote above. tebane 

112(d) North Tyne a river in Northumberland, the North Tyne rises in the 
Cheviot Hills on the Scottish Border and flows past Bellingham to Hexham, 
where it joins the River Tyne. 

113(a) rooging and reyving pulling vigorously, struggling. In “The Surpassing 
Adventures of Allan Gordon’ Hogg has two polar bears ‘rugging and riving’ 
at ‘my late captain.’ See James Hogg, ‘The Surpassing Adventures of Allan 
Gordon’, ed. by Gillian Hughes, Alirive Chapbooks, 2 (1987), 1-57 (p. 9). 

113(c) Stagshawbank fair a livestock fair held twice yearly around Whitsunday 
and early July on Stagshaw Bank Common, about four miles north-east of 
Hexham in Northumberland. In 1820 a third fair was added in late 
November. Hogg himself apparently conducted business at Stagshaw Bank; 
see Letters , p. 113. He also references the fair in ‘Love Adventures of Mr 
George Cochrane’, Winter Evening Tales, ed. by Ian Duncan (S/SC, 2002), 

eA 

113(4) Bell’s Burn a stream that rises near the Black Knowe and flows east 
along the England-Scotland border and joins the North Tyne about two 
miles north of Kielder. 

114(a) Liddisdale Liddesdale is the valley of the Liddel Water in the Scottish 
Borders, extending from the western Cheviot Hills to the Solway Firth. 
114(b) Blakehope Shiel unidentified. Hogg possibly is referring to Blackhope, 

less than one mile north-west of Bell’s Burn. 

114(b) Burnmouth rigg a rigg is an extent of land. Burnmouth lies about 
three miles west of Blackhope on the Liddel Water. 

114(b) the Fair-Lone Fairloans is a settlement about two miles north of 
Blackhope. 

114(b) Willie Jardine unidentified and apparently fictitious. 

114(b) safely over the fell a fell is a hill or tract of hillmoor. ‘Fell’ is frequently 
used with place names in the Scottish Borders, but in this case the reference 
may be to the Larriston Fells, which lie on the Scottish side of Bell’s Burn 
between the border and Liddel Water. 

114(c) a mark to know you by a reference to the biblical Cain, who was exiled 
by God after killing his brother, Abel. God ‘set a mark upon Cain, lest any 
finding him should kill him’ (Genesis 4. 15). 

115(c) Carlisle and Jeddart towns near the England-Scotland border and sites 
of justice courts. Carlisle is in Cumbria, England, about ten miles south of 
Gretna and the Scottish border. Jeddart (Jedburgh) is a town in 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, on the Jed Water, about ten miles from the English 
border. The expression ‘Jeddart justice’ refers to arbitrary or capricious 
justice, sentencing without a trial. Hogg in his poem ‘The Pedlar’ (The Mountain 
Bard, 1807), gives an example: 

To Jeddart they hauled the auld miller wi’ speed, 
An’ they hangit him dead on a high gallow tree; 
An’ afterwards they in full counsel agreed, 
That Rob Riddle he richly deserved to dee. 
Hogg offers the following explanation of the last two lines of this stanza: 
‘This alludes to an old and very common proverb, “That such a one will get 
Jeddart justice:” which is, first to hang a man, and then judge whether he 
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was guilty or not’. See the S/SC edition of The Mountain Bard, pp. 31, 36. 


ip 116(a) the late Union the Treaty of Union (1707). See the note for 112(d) ‘end 


of the reign of Queen Anne’. 

116(a) Teviotdale the valley through which flows the River Teviot from 
Teviothead, about eight miles south-west of Hawick, north-east to near 
Ancrum. 

116(b) passed by on the other side a reference to the biblical parable of the 
‘good Samaritan’, who attended to a man who had been robbed and beaten 
when a priest and a Levite had ‘passed by on the other side’ of the road to 
avoid the victim. See Luke 10. 31-32. 

116(d) Langside the confluence of Longside Burn and Harwood Burn, about 
eight miles north-west of Fairloans. 

117(d) Ned Thom, the greatest thief in a’ England unidentified and apparently 
fictitious, but see the headnote above. 

118(b) the Black Swire unidentified. 

119(c) Stanegirthside probably Stonegarthside, located just on the English 
side of the border less than one mile south of Kershopefoot. 

119(d) Lunnon London. 

120(b) set up his birses became angry, lost his temper. 

120(c) Earl of Traquair the earl at the time the story is set was Charles 
Stewart, the fourth Earl of Traquair (1659-1741). The estate, Traquair House, 
is located about one mile south of Innerleithen in Peeblesshire. 

120(d) David Williamson [...] Alexander Murray, Sheriff of Selkirkshire 
Williamson has not been identified. John Murray of Philiphaugh (d. 1753) 
was hereditary sheriff of Selkirk from 1708 to about 1734. 

120(d) Quarter-session day Quarter-session courts were local (county) courts 
that held sessions four times per year. 

121(b) a winter-evening tale in 1820 Hogg published a two-volume collection 
of Winter Evening Tales, Collected Among the Cottagers in the South of Scotland 
(Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; London: G. & W. B. Whittaker). The term 
‘winter’s evening tale’ was in popular use at least as early as the Elizabethan 
period, as in the title of Shakespeare’s play, A Winter’s Tale. In Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth comments on Macbeth’s vision of the murdered 
Banquo: 

O, these flaws and starts, 

Impostors to true fear, would well become 

A woman’s story at a winter’s fire 

Authorized by her grandam. (m1. 4. 62-65) 
Sir Walter Scott, too, in the ‘Introduction to Canto Third’ of Marmion 
(Edinburgh: Constable, 1808) fondly recollects the winter’s tales: 

And ever by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers’ sleights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches spells, of warriors’ arms; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold; (p. 127, ll. 192-97) 

121(c) the Esk the River Esk is formed at the confluence of the White Esk and 
Black Esk rivers in the Castle O’er Forest, Dumfriesshire. The Esk flows 
through Langholm in Dumfriesshire and Longtown in Cumbria before 
entering the Solway Firth. 
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A Real Vision 


‘A Real Vision’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 28 (July 
1830), 63-65, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. The poem was published 
from a fair-copy manuscript that has been preserved among the Blackwood 
papers in the National Library of Scotland as MS 4805, fols 14-15. The 
manuscript consists of two sheets, each measuring c. 24 cm x 37.5 cm; both 
sheets bear the watermark A CowaN & son | 1829. The manuscript has been 
folded, and the verso of fol. 15 is addressed to ‘William Blackwood | 45 
George Street’. 

In ‘A Real Vision’ the narrative voice, presumably Hogg’s, describes how 
when he was young he experienced the appearance of a ‘spectre’, whose 
presence portended the death of his friend. Hogg presents this vision as a ‘real 
vision’, witnessed by his dog and the natural inhabitants around Loch Skeen, 
to underscore his belief in spiritual beings and to counter his frustrations with 
what he regarded as the anti-supernatural tendencies of his contemporaries, 
including Sir Walter Scott (see the note for 122, 1. 9), and Anna Maria Hall, 
editor of the Juvenile Forget Me Not (see the note for 122, Il. 10-13). Ironically, in 
the early years of Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, Hogg was encouraged to 
remain in a narrowly-defined literary role. In the October 1817 number of 
Blackwood s, John Wilson seems to invite Hogg into the magazine as a pastoral 
poet, where ‘a delightful field lies open to his genius, peopled not with human 
life alone, but also with the aérial creatures whom he loves, and has described 
better than any other modern poet’ (BEM, vol. 2, p. 47; see the notes for 
‘Elegy’ in Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 407-09). In 1830, though, Hogg is 
encountering resistance to his stories of spirits and finding a limited market 
for tales of the supernatural. 

The present edition publishes the BEM version of ‘A Real Vision’ without 
emendation. Noteworthy differences between the BEM and manuscript versions 
are addressed in the annotations that follow. 


121, 1. 7 God’s interminable chain the Great Chain of Being, the concept that 
there is a universal hierarchy of all existence, beginning with God at the top 
and continuing through various life forms down to nothingness. For 
discussion of Hogg’s ideas about the Great Chain of Being, see Richard D. 
Jackson, ‘James Hogg’s The Pilgrims of the Sun and the Great Chain of Being’, 
SHW, 18 (2007), 65-76. 

122, 1. 8 Connecting all existence the NLS manuscript reads ‘Connascent of 
existence’, 

122, 1. 9 Talk not of spirits here in Hogg’s story ‘The Mysterious Bride’, 
published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine only five months later (28 
(December 1830), 943-50), the narrative persona complains: ‘A great number 
of people now-a-days are beginning broadly to insinuate that there are no 
such things as ghosts, or spiritual beings visible to mortal sight. Even Sir 
Walter Scott is turned renegade’ (p. 943). See p. 155 in the present edition 
and notes. 

122, ll. 10-13 That neither ghost not fairy [...] ever once be named Anna 
Maria Hall, editor of The Fuvenile Forget Me Not, an annual aimed at a children’s 
audience and to which Hogg was a contributor, had written to Hogg on 2 
April 1830, complaining that Hogg’s submission of a ghost story, good as it 
was, did not suit the purpose of the annual: 
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“The Prayer’ for my ‘Juvenile’ is all that I can wish, and the tale you 
intended for me also, is interesting and powerfully written—but surely 
my dear Sir, you would not wish my young readers to credit 
supernatural appearances?—I could not take it upon my conscience to 
send the little darlings tremblingly to bed after perusing the very 
perfection of Ghost Stories from your pen. I find it most singularly 
perplexing—that the first tale you sent me was one of Seduction— 
Your Second (a thing by the way of extraordinary spirit and beauty)— 
was a wanderer from fairy land—Now, when all the sparkling—glittering— 
airy beings are buried under their own green moss, and blue hare 
bells—it would be downright sacrilege to fill the heads of our nurselings 
with their by-gone exploits—Your last is a Ghost Story!—which kept 
even me awake half the night—it is a downright destruction of peace 
for you to write them so well—pray pray, write me a simple tale of 
something about your own pure and innocent Scottish children— 
without love—or ghosts—or fairies—I remember reading what you once 
wrote about sheep dogs—Any thing about them would be invaluable 
or any anecdotes you could embody about birds or beasts—their habits 
and manners—natural history is to me the sweetest study in the world. 
(Quoted in Hogg, Contributions to Annuals, pp. xxiv, 348) 
The style of Hogg’s lines here echo Romans 8. 38-39: ‘For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, Nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord’. 

122, 1. 17 (As Bramah makes his pens with a machine) the inventor Joseph 
Bramah (1748-1814) was a pioneer in using machinery in manufacturing 
and in producing standard interchangeable parts. Hogg seems to have liked 
Bramah’s pens, which apparently had first been given to him by Mrs Hughes, 
the wife of Dr Thomas Hughes, in early August 1828 (Letters m, p. 300). 
Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 11 April 1830: ‘Please send me out a box of 
Bramah’s pens Mrs Hughs’ are all done but two but if it had not been the 
women fo’ks they would have lasted me for years’ (Letters 1, p. 380). 

122, ll. 18-19 Lord, what is man [...] angels from Psalm 8. 4, 5: ‘What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour’. 

122, 1. 20 A Cockney—a mere grub! a born Londoner; used contemptuously, 
denoting inferiority (OED). Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine published a series 
of articles by John Lockhart and John Wilson, ‘On the Cockney School of 
Poetry’, beginning in October 1817, that attacked the London poets, especially 
Leigh Hunt, whom the Blackwoodians had designated ‘Cockney’. Hogg 
wrote two poems comprising the ‘New Poetic Mirror’, ‘Hamatory Verses to a 
Cow’ and ‘Whore of Babylon’, which were intended for BEM as his 
contributions to the Cockney attacks but which were never published. ‘The 
poems are parodies of Hunt’s The Story of Rimini (1816). See Contributions to 
Blackwood’s 1, pp. 57-61 and notes on pp. 444-48. 

122, 1. 39 Some forty years agone, and haply more 1790, when Hogg would 
have been about twenty years old. Hogg became a shepherd at Blackhouse 
Farm in 1790. However, the reference might have been to a slightly earlier 
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time. For two years prior to moving to Blackhouse Hogg worked at the 
farm of Willenslee in Innerleithen parish, and prior to that at Elibank, near 
Clovenfords. See Hughes, James Hogg, pp. 19-24. 

122-23, Il. 41-78 I lay upon a mountain [...] that land sublime the dark and 
dreadful images of the ‘sublime’ scenery create terror within the persona 
and encourage his turn to God for security. Hans de Groot in his edition of 
Hogg’s Highland Journeys notes that Hogg often describes scenery as ‘sublime’ 
or ‘beautiful’, following Edmund Burke’s ‘binary opposition’ from Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful (1757): ‘the 
Sublime is rough and linked to fear or even terror; the Beautiful is smooth 
and linked to love’ (p. xxxviii; for further discussion see de Groot’s 
Introduction, pp. xxxviii-xli, as well as pp. 42, 108, 154, 189, and notes). 
This scene in ‘A Real Vision’ is also reminiscent of the young boy’s boating 
episode in William Wordsworth’s The Prelude, Book I, ll. 301-424. See 
Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. by Thomas Hutchinson, rev. by Ernest de 
Selincourt (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 499-500. 

122, ll. 41-43 a mountain [...] western side of dark Loch Skene Loch Skene 
(Skeen) is a small loch about six miles west of Ettrick and about eight miles 
south-west of Blackhouse Farm. The western side of the loch is bounded by 
Mid Craig (2208 ft), beyond which is White Coomb (2695 ft). In ‘A Journey 
through the Highlands of Scotland in [...] 1802’, Hogg describes the view 
from White Coomb in language relevant to ‘A Real Vision’: 

But the rugged grandeur of the scene almost immediately below your 
feet, soon attracts the eye, and draws all the attention: There, you see 
Loch Skene, with its surrounding rocks, which hath been, time out of 
mind, the impregnable refuge of the fox, the eagle, and all the other 
beasts and birds of prey known in these countries: There, you see the 
famous cataract, called Grey-mare’s-tail, (overhung by the Bubbly craig 
on the one side, and Turnberry on the other,) which falls, with only 
one small intermission, near 300 feet. 

The contemplation of these objects naturally fills the mind with 
dismal and melancholy ideas; but you have only to lift your eyes to 
behold the cheering and enlivening prospect of a large extent of country, 
flourishing in peace and plenty, and all the corners of the world pouring 
in their commerce on each side of you. (Highland Fourneys, 


p- 6) 

123, 1. 61 travail-throes the pains of childbirth, used figuratively. 

123, ll. 78-85 But all at once my faithful dog [...] beings of the spiritual 
world | Were nigh at hand the unusual behaviour of the animals portends 
a supernatural presence. Hogg had used similar images in ‘Strange Letter 
of a Lunatic’: ‘My dog seemed likewise to be dreaming for he would do 
nothing but stare about him like a crazed beast or as if he had some 
apprehension of being surrounded by ghosts. At the croak of the raven he 
turned up his nose as if making a dead point at heaven and at the yell of 
the eagle he took his tail between his legs in terror and ran against me with 
ian Oe akon several times that he made me fall’ (p. 85 in the present 
edition). 

123, 1. 90 I wot not how composed the NLS manuscript reads ‘I know not 
what it was’. 


123, ll. 90-91 it bore | Resemblance all complete to one I knew the person 
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to whom Hogg refers has not been identified. 
P24, 1. 98 attitude the NLS manuscript reads ‘model’. 
» 124, 1. 101 Thrilfd [...] such a scene following line 101 the NLS manuscript 
| ae this line that was not printed in BEM: ‘And from a shadow an aerial 
orm’. 
125, end-date ALTRIVE LAKE the NLS manuscript reads ‘Mount Benger’, followed 
| by Hogg’s instruction to the printer to date the poem ‘the day when printed’. 
However, no date appears in the published version. Altrive Lake and Mount 
| Benger were Hogg’s farms in Yarrow. Hogg had been granted the lease of 
Altrive by the Duke of Buccleuch in 1815, and he took a nine-year lease on 
the neighbouring farm of Mount Benger in 1821. The Mount Benger lease 
was not renewed in 1830 because of Hogg’s indebtedness. As Gillian Hughes 
notes, Hogg was writing from Mount Benger as late as 22 May 1830, but 
was writing from Altrive Lake by 26 May (Letters 1, pp. 382-85). 


The Dominie 


Apparently there is no extant correspondence to indicate when Hogg wrote 
“The Dominie’ or when he originally submitted it to BEM. It is possible that it 
was one of the poems Hogg sent to William Blackwood with a letter dated 21 
June 1830: ‘I have looked over my M. S. S and have inclosed you two poems 
either of which you may insert in the next Maga if you like them’ (Letters 1, p. 
390). Blackwood acknowledged that the poem was in his possession for 
publication in a letter to Hogg dated 26 August 1830: ‘I had no room else I 
would have inserted “The Tailor’ or the Dominie’ (ATL, f{MS-Papers-0042-09). 
However, Blackwood never found ‘room’ for the poem, and it was among the 
rejected works returned to Hogg with a letter dated 26 February 1831 (NLS, 
MS 30,312, pp. 154-56). A version of the poem was published a month later 
in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 26 March 1831, p. 199. 

Two manuscripts of “Che Dominie’ are preserved among the James Hogg 
papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library—a fair copy (f{MS-Papers-0042-03, 
Item 26) and a draft of the Turnbull fair copy (fMS-Papers-0042-04, Item 54). 
The draft manuscript is described by Peter Garside as a ‘Single leaf, 24x19cm.. 
No WM, ‘earlier’ than the fair copy, ‘and indicative of a first composition with 
subsequent revisions’ (ATL Checklist, p. 17). The ‘Author’s fair copy’ manuscript 
is a ‘Single leaf, 24x19cm. WM: G WILMOT/1827’, and Garside notes that 
this second manuscript includes an ‘additional (alternative?) opening paragraph 
in different ink along right hand margin of first page. Signs of folding, perhaps 
as a result of this copy in its original state being sent to William Blackwood, 
who rejected the poem’ (ATL Checklist, p. 12). 

‘The Dominie’ is edited for the present edition from the Turnbull fair-copy 
manuscript. Although it is not certain that this version is the one sent to 
Blackwood, as Garside suggests the textual evidence makes a plausible case. 
Additionally, there are substantial differences between the Turnbull manuscript 
and the version finally published in the Edinburgh Literary Journal. Hogg probably 
began drafting the ELF version on the Turnbull manuscript before preparing 
a second fair-copy manuscript for EL7, which apparently has not survived. 
The edited text for the present edition retains Hogg’s punctuation and occasional 
idiosyncratic spellings, but it omits the following ‘additional [...] opening 
paragraph’ since it was not originally part of Hogg’s fair copy: 

A Dominie? What think you of the term? A Dominie! 
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Is’t not equivocal with something in’t 

Of doubtful point Or ist a word at all? 

Tis not in Walker nor in Dr Johnson 

And yet no term’s more common. It must be 

Some verb of that old language spoke in Rome 

That language modelled by curst terminations 

The bore of youth and pride of sycophants. 
These additional lines, revised, form the opening lines of the EL7 version, 
which also includes a ninth line: ‘Support of colleges and pompous drones’. 
Further major revisions for EL7 are noted in the annotations below. 


125, 1. 1 A Dominie a schoolmaster. The parish schoolmaster of Ettrick in 
Hoge’s youth was John Beattie (c. 1736-1826). Hogg writes of his education 
under Beattie, and ‘a lad named [William] Ker’, in his Memoir. ‘At such an 
age [six years], it cannot be expected that I should have made great progress 
in learning. The school-house, however, being almost at our door, I had 
attended it for a short time, and had the honour of standing at the head of 
a juvenile class, who read the Shorter Catechism and the Proverbs of 
Solomon’ (Memov, p. 12). Hogg soon left school to work as a shepherd, and 
at about age eight resumed his education, this time under Ker with ‘the 
children of a neighbouring farmer’: 

Here I advanced so far as to get into the class who read in the Bible. 

I had likewise, for some time before my quarter was out, tried writing; 

and had horribly defiled several sheets of paper with copy-lines, every 

letter of which was nearly an inch in length. 
Thus terminated my education. After this I was never another day 

at any school whatever. In all I had spent about half a year at it. It is 

true, my former master denied this; and when I was only twenty 

years of age, said, if he was called on to make oath, he would swear I 

never was at his school. However, I know I was at it for two or three 

months; and I do not choose to be deprived of the honour of having 
attended the school of my native parish; nor yet that old John Beattie 

should lose the honour of such a scholar. (Memoir, p. 13) 

For additional information about Beattie, Ker, and Hogg’s education, see 
Gillian Hughes’s notes to Hogg’s Memoir, p. 217, and Hughes, James Hogg, 
pp. 8-10. 

The Reverend James Smith, author of the account of the parish of Ettrick 
in the New Statistical Account, writes briefly of education in the parish in 
terms that mirror Hogg’s experience: 

There is one parochial school. Mr John Beattie, a teacher of this school, 

died about seven years ago, his father and he together having been 

schoolmasters in the parish for the space of 101 years. [...] In the 
house of a shepherd may be found sometimes also, a boy or girl 
teaching the children of two or three families united. Our scattered 
population, indeed, is unfavourable to the education of the young; 
yet we believe, there is not one above six years old who has not been 
taught the first lessons of reading, and been instructed in the principles 

of religion. (m, 74) 

It is not certain, though, that in this poem Hogg was writing about a particular 
dominie. The schoolmaster was a common figure in Scottish literature of 
the early nineteenth century, including others of Hogg’s works. See, for 
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example, John Galt’s description of Dominie Tannyhill in the opening chapter 
of Sir Andrew Wyhe of that Ik (1822), and Hogg’s ‘The p and the q’ in the 
present edition (pp. 56-65), ‘Examination of the School of Southside’ in 
Contributions to Blackwood’ 1 (pp. 146-52), and The Three Perils of Woman (pp. 
100-01). 

125, ll. 6-9'The noun, the preposition to conciet [...] ne plus ultra of abhorrence 
the EL version reads: “The noun, the preposition, the metabasis, | Of 
every thing was dreaded and abhorr’d’. 

125, 1. 9 ne plus ultra no further, the highest point of attainment. 

126, 1. 25 degradation. Base desire! the EL? version reads: ‘degradation? 
Was not this | A noble and illustrious resolution?” 

126, ll. 32-34 Like old Ismael | His hand against [...] heart and hand ’gainst 
him Ishmael, the son of Abram (Abraham) by Hagar, the handmaid of 
Abram’s wife, Sarah. The ‘angel of the Lord’, when announcing to Hagar 
that she was pregnant with Ishmael, said of him: ‘his hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him’ (Genesis 16. 12). 

126, ll. 38-41 Then each morn | Of the loud fervent prayer [...] endeavours 
the EL7 version reads: 

then each morn 
Of his orisons at the throne of mercy, 
For grace and favour on each stripling’s head, 
And on his painful labour’s blest success. 

126, 1. 39 loud fervent prayer poured out to heaven the protagonist of James 
Gray’s ‘Life of a Profligate Student’, published in October 1810 in Hogg’s 
periodical, The Spy, writes of his father, who had taken ‘sole charge’ of his 
education: ‘Every morning, before the lesson was begun, he laid his hand 
upon my head, and offered up a short prayer, that the Giver of all Good 
would bless the instructions which he was about to communicate. This was 
not the cold unmeaning prayers of the formalist; they were warm from the 
heart, devout and varied as the bounties of Providence and the existing 
wants and circumstances of each rising day’; see The Spy, ed. by Gillian 
Hughes (S/SC, 2000), 54-62 (p. 62). Also, as both Hogg and James Smith 
point out (see the note for 125,1. 1, above), education in the schools commonly 
also included religious instruction. The Bible and Church of Scotland 
Catechism were standard school texts. See also Hogg’s ‘Examination of the 
School of Southside’, referenced in the same note. 

126, 1. 46 face of brass a common expression to convey hardness, insensibility 
to shame. See, for example, Shakespeare’s Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 394-95: 
‘Thus pour the stars down plagues for perjury. | Can any face of brass hold 
longer out?”. 

126-27, ll. 53-71 It was my pride [...] fictions and extravagance in the ELF 
version these lines are replaced with the following: 

When I compare thee with the modern prig, 
With well-starch’d collar, hair of formal cut, 
Thin listless class, and independent strut, 

I weep to think that the great magic fountain 
Of Scotland’s glory and ascendency 

Is soil’d with lucre, mudded in the spring, 
And her pre-eminence for ever gone; 


Then I recall thy vigilance, thy toils, 
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Thy crowded, noisy school, where every eye 
Burn’d with keen emulation.—Thou art gone, 
And our parochial honours gone with thee! 

126, Il. 58-59 Homer [...] Eschylus [...] Zoroaster Homer was an epic poet 
of ancient Greece, author of The Iliad and The Odyssey. Aeschylus was a 
Greek playwright who flourished in the fifth century BCE; his works include 
the Oresteia trilogy and Seven Against Thebes. Zoroaster was an ancient Persian 
prophet and founder of the religion Zoroastrianism. Zoroaster is often 
mentioned in articles in BEM, along with other ancient writers and religious 
figures, such as Homer, Confucius, Buddha, and the biblical Daniel. 

126, 1. 61 Burns he liked not Hogg admired the works of Robert Burns and 
considered himself the successor to Burns as the voice of Scotland’s traditional 
verse and song. Clearly, though, the Dominie’s taste in poetry tended towards 
the classical tradition rather than the popular. It is likely that the Dominie 
also would have objected to Burns’s reputation for his relationships with 
women. 

126, 1. 63 model from Isaiah one of the most important of the Old Testament 
prophets, whose story is told in the biblical book of Isaiah. 


When Bawdrons, wi’ her Mousin Paw 


‘When Bawdrons, wi her Mousin Paw’ was first published in Blackwood ’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 28 (August 1830), 385, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. The 
song is sung by the ‘Shepherd’ character in Noctes Ambrostane No. LI and is the 
first of three works by Hogg to appear in this issue of the Noctes. ‘When 
Bawdrons, wi her Mousin Paw’ is a prophecy of the Shepherd’s wearing a 
crown in the ‘gran’ Saloon’ of William Blackwood’s new publishing offices at 
45 George Street. Hogg playfully fantasises that with Blackwood’s change of 
location he will achieve the respect for his literary accomplishments that he 
believed he had always deserved, but rarely received, from Blackwood and 
his most influential writers—a ‘sure sign the times are out o’ tune’ (1. 54). 
Blackwood purchased the George Street property early in 1829 and moved 
his business there on 28 May 1830. The new premises meant larger and better 
facilities at a lower cost, and George Street was growing with businesses and 
fast becoming a fashionable address. Blackwood wrote to his son, William, on 
12 April 1829, describing his plans for the new location: 
You will be surprised when I tell you that I am going to leave Princes 
Street, and have bought a house in George Street. I have been thinking 
of a change for some time, as my lease is out at Whitsunday, and I could 
get much better accommodation elsewhere at a much cheaper rate. [...] 
We will both have fine backrooms with other apartments built on the 
ground behind our houses. I shall have a more elegant room (lighted 
from the top) than my present one, with rooms behind it. The upper 
part of the house I will let off as warerooms, writing-chambers, or dwelling- 
houses. With what I expect to let, I shall sit at half my present rent and 
have infinitely better accommodation. The situation too will be fully as 
good for me, as George Street is every day becoming more and more a 
place of business, and the east end of Princes Street is now like Charing 
Cross, a mere place for coaches. (Quoted in Mrs Oliphant, Annals of a 
Publishing House: Wilham Blackwood and His Sons, 2 vols (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood, 1897), 1, 88.) 
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| Hogg wrote three songs about Blackwood’s move to George Street. A second 
psong, ‘Maga at No. 45’ (pp. 130-32 in the present edition), was also published 
» in Noctes No. LI, but the third, ‘Farewell to 17’, did not appear. In a letter to 
Hogg dated 31 July 1830, Blackwood acknowledged the omission of ‘Farewell 
/ to 17°: ‘The Profr could not hit upon a good way of introducing your Farewell 
: to 17, and though I like it as much as the other [‘Maga at No. 45’], I believe it 


* ‘could not hit upon a good way of introducing’ the poem; it is much more 
| likely that Blackwood’s concern that the poem dredged up too many old 
i issues kept it out of Maga. “The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair’ (pp. 129-30 in the present 
( edition) was substituted by Blackwood or Wilson for ‘Farewell to 17’. Apparently 
‘ ‘Farewell to 17’ was never published and has not survived. 

The present edition prints the BEM version of ‘When Bawdrons, wi’ her 
_ Mousin Paw’ without emendation. 


127, 1. 5 droonin’ Newark-ha’ Newark Castle, an early-fifteenth-century stone 
castle now in ruins, in Selkirkhire, near Bowhill, the estate of Hogg’s benefactor, 
the Duke of Buccleuch. The castle has important associations with Border 
history, including serving as the residence of Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Monmouth, whose husband, the Duke of Monmouth, had been executed 
during the reign of James VII. Walter Scott’s Minstrel in Lay of the Last 
Minstrel (1805) is received cordially by the Duchess at Newark Castle, and 
he sings a lay about the Duchess’s family history (Introduction to Canto 
First). Innes Macleod describes Newark Castle as a ‘massive five storey 
high tower house with late sixteenth century caphouses and battlements. It 
is set inside a well-preserved barmkin with gunports’—see ‘Castles and 
Country Houses’, The Borders Book, ed. by Donald Omand (Edinburgh: 
Birlinn, 1995), pp. 129-42 (p. 133). The castle was also situated on a mound 
at 520 feet above sea level, thus underscoring the unlikelihood of the 
drowning of the structure. 

127, 1. 9 “‘tis all my eye” an expression meaning ‘nonsense!’. 

127, 1. 11 Big Bore James Hogg. This is a play on ‘Boar’, an epithet commonly 
used by Hogg. Hogg refers to himself as a ‘boar’ at least as early as 1811, 
when he wrote in The Spy: ‘Sir! the boar that from the forest comes, doth 
waste it at his pleasure’—see The Spy, ed. by Gillian Hughes (S/SC, 2000), 
p. 476. Hogg most famously applies the ‘boar’ image to himself in 
‘Translation from an Ancient Chaldee Manuscript’, which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 2 (October 1817), 89-96: ‘And he brought 
down the great wild boar from the forest of Lebanon, and he roused up his 
sluggish spirit, and I saw him whetting his dreadful tusks for the battle’—see 
Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 30, 36 and note on p. 416. Since the manuscript 
of ‘When Bawdrons, wi’ her Mousin Paw’ has not survived, it 1s not clear 
whether the pun on Bore/Boar was Hogg’s joke on himself or whether his 
‘Boar’ was altered at his expense by someone at Blackwood’s, such as John 
Wilson, who authored the Noctes in which the poem appears. 

127, 1. 13 THE Nortu Edinburgh, but also a reference to Christopher North, 
the fictional editor of BEM. 

127, 1. 16 Sovran sovereign, Christopher North. 

127, 1. 17 Prince o’ Air Satan. See Ephesians 2. 2: “Wherein in time past ye 
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walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience’. 

127, 1. 19 Mawga Maga, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazmne. 

128, 1. 24 Swinkum—Sanctum—Swiggamore suggestive of a nonsensical 
incantation, but meaningful for the Blackwood’s writers. The term Swinkum 
is derived from ‘swink’, meaning work or labour. ‘Sanctum’ is a sacred place; 
in Peter's Letters, John Lockhart refers to William Blackwood’s inner office as _ 
‘the sanctum sanctorum (u, p. 195). ‘Swiggamore’ is derived from ‘swig’, a deep 
drink, especially of liquor (OED); the Blackwood’s writers were regularly 
associated with evenings of drinking at Ambrose’s Tavern, the primary 
setting for the popular series of fictitious conversations in Blackwood’s, the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 

128, ll. 36-37 the Big Boar grows | Intil a man the transformation of the 
Boar into a man, part of Hogg’s fantasy, is an image reminiscent of part of 
the storyline of ‘The Hunt of Eildon’, which was published in The Brownie of 
Bodsbeck: And Other Tales (1818), about six months after Blackwood restarted 
the Edinburgh Monthly Magaune as Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magaune. “The Hunt 
of Eildon’ is a story that, in part, functions as a metaphor for Hogg’s 
relationship with the BEM authors and publisher in the weeks following the 
publication of the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’ in the October 1817 number of 
BEM. In “The Hunt of Eildon’ Croudy, a shepherd, is transformed into ‘a 
huge bristly boar’ by a ‘fair lady’. Although Croudy’s shape was changed, ‘he 
still retained the small and crude particles of the reasoning principle which 
he had before’. When Croudy realised what had happened to him, ‘he was 
seized with indescribable terror, and fled at full speed. It is well known what 
a ridiculous figure a hog makes at any time when frightened [...]. Consider, 
then what it would be to see one in such a fright as this poor beast was, and 
trying to escape from himself; running grunting over hill and dale, hanging 
out his tongue with fatigue, and always carrying the object of his terror 
along with him’. Gudgel, the ‘fat caterer’ of Eildon-Hall, intended to cook 
and serve the boar, but Croudy was changed back into a human just before 
the butcher could slaughter him. When Gudgel discovered that his boar 
was missing, he said to Croudy: ‘I say, where is my hog, you abominable 
caitiffP—You miserable wretch!—you ugly whelp of a beast!—tell me what 
you have made of my precious hog?’ ‘Me made o’ him!’ said Croudy. ‘I 
made naething o’ him; but some ane, ye see, has made a man o’ him’. See 
“The Hunt of Eildon’, The Brownie of Bodsbeck: And Other Tales, 2vols (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood, 1818), 1, 229-346 (pp. 263-65, 302, 315). 

128, 1. 42 Where the Cross-Bearer used to be probably a reference to William 
Maginn (1794-1842), who was a prominent writer for Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. Maginn was associated in the Noctes Ambrosiane with Morgan 
Odoherty, also known as the ‘Standard-Bearer’. Maginn, originally from 
Cork, settled in London in 1824, and in 1830 persuaded James Fraser to 
publish what became Frasers Magazine for Town and Country, for which Maginn 
assumed a major editorial role. 

128, |. 47 Auld Toune the Old Town, Edinburgh; the old part of the city south 
of the North Loch and centred on the Royal Mile. George Street is in the 
New Town. 

128, 1. 58 Gaelic seer unidentified. The gift of second sight was common in 
Gaelic folk tradition, and the term ‘seer’ was sometimes used generally to 


an 
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refer to a poet. Two seers of widespread fame were Coinneach Odhar 


'¢ (Kenneth Mackenzie) and Thomas the Rhymer. Odhar, the Brahan Seer, 


was a seventeenth century visionary associated with the Mackenzie of Kintail 
clan, the earls of Seaforth. Odhar allegedly predicted the end of the 
Mackenzies with Francis Humbertson Mackenzie (1754-1815), who was 
rendered deaf and temporarily dumb through an attack of scarlet fever. 
(See the Oxford DNB article on Mackenzie by H. M. Chichester, rev. by 
Jonathan Spain.) Hogg was familiar with the Mackenzie clan through his 
own tours to the Highlands, as well as from literary sources. Hoge wrote 
about Mackenzies in ‘A Horrible Instance of the Effects of Clanship’, BEM, 
28 (October 1830), 680-87 (pp. 130-42 in the present edition); this story 
was revised and published as ‘Julia M,Kenzie’ in Tales of the Wars of Montrose 
(1835)—see the S/SC edition, ed. by Gillian Hughes (1996), pp. 138-53. 
Thomas the Rhymer was a thirteenth-century poet and visionary. Walter 
Scott writes in his introduction to the ballad, “Thomas the Rhymer’, in 
Mustrelsy of the Scottish Border: ‘Few personages are so renowned in tradition 
as Thomas of Erceldoune, known by the appellation of The Rhymer. Uniting, 
or supposed to unite, in his person, the powers of poetical composition, and 
of vaticination, his memory, even after the lapse of five hundred years, is 
regarded with veneration by his countrymen’—see Muinstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, 3rd edn, 3 vols (London: Longman; Edinburgh: Constable, 1806), 
m, 166. John MacInnes notes Thomas’s particular Gaelic association: “[émas 
Reumair, as he is known in Gaelic, has a unique status as a prophet of the 
messianic hope of the Gaels: one day we will regain our rightful place in 
Scotland. By the mid-seventeenth century it was already well known, judging 
from allusions to it in Gaelic poetry; in the songs of the Jacobite campaign 
of 1715 it had a prominent place’—see John MacInnes, “The Seer in Gaelic 
Tradition’, The Seer in Celtic and Other Traditions, ed. by Hilda Ellis Davidson 
(Edinburgh: John Donald, 1989), pp. 10-24 (p. 22). Also see the Oxford 
DNB article on Thomas of Erceldoune by Cyril Edwards. For additional 
information about ‘Gaelic seers’ in general, see MacInnes’s article on “The 
Seer in Gaelic Tradition’. For additional information about Odhar, see 
Alexander Mackenzie, The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer (Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche), 
2nd edn (Inverness: A & W Mackenzie, 1878). 

128, 1. 60 Forty-Five, in gran’ Saloon Blackwood’s new premises at 45 George 
Street. In a letter to his son, William, dated 13 June 1830, Blackwood writes: 
‘Hogg came to town last week. He is quite astonished at our new place. He 
says it “is ower grand”’—see Mrs Oliphant, Annals of a Publishing House, 0, 98. 
The Noctes in which this song appears is set in the ‘Saloon of the New Premises, 
45, George Street’ (p. 383). 


The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair 


‘The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 
28 (August 1830), 406. It is the second of three songs sung by the Shepherd 
character in Noctes Ambrosiane No. LI. The BEM publication was the only 
publication in Hogg’s lifetime, and in BEM the song appears untitled. Apparently 
there is no surviving correspondence regarding the submission and publication 
of ‘The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair’, although it is likely that the poem was inserted in 
BEM from a small supply of songs that Blackwood had on hand from Hogg’s 
previous submissions. For example, William Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 27 
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March 1830, returning two of Hogg’s stories that he did not accept for Maga, 
but he also noted that ‘The Songs will be used in one of the Noctes’ (NLS, MS 
30,311, pp. 555-56). Additionally, Hogg wrote to Blackwood on 2 June 1830: 
‘I likewise send you two little poems to take your choice of to publish in the 
same number with Adam Scott and will send more soon’ (Letters u, p. 388). 
Hogg’s poem ‘A Real Vision’ was published in the July 1830 number of 
Blackwood’, the same issue as ‘Adam Scott’; it is possible that “The Cuttin’ o’ 
my Hair’ was one of the unidentified poems Hogg submitted to Blackwood 
on 2 June 1830 or one that Blackwood already had in his possession. The 
song appears in the Noctes between the two poems celebrating Blackwood’s 
move from 17 Princes Street to 45 George Street, ‘When Bawdrons, wi’ her 
Mousin Paw’, and ‘Maga at No. 45”. ‘The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair’ apparently replaces 
a third song on the publisher’s move, ‘Farewell to 17’, that Blackwood chose 
not to publish. (See notes to ‘When Bawdrons, wi’ her Mousin Paw’ in the 
present edition). 

Although ‘The Cuttin’ o’ my Hair’ is unrelated thematically to Hogg’s other 
two poems in this WVoctes, the song is in the same playful vein as the other 
works. In this song, Hogg laments his physical decline in his old age (he would 
turn sixty in 1830), especially the loss of his hair, complaining that ‘there’s 
scarce aneuch to grip’ (1. 33). Hogg’s hair had long been noted as one of his 
distinctive characteristics. John Lockhart in Peters Letters describes Hogg’s hair 
this way: ‘His very hair has a coarse stringiness about it, which proves beyond 
dispute its utter ignorance of all the arts of the friseur; and hangs in playful 
whips and cords about his ears, in a style of the most perfect innocence 
imaginable’ (1, 143). John Wilson was even less generous in his review of 
Hogg’s ‘Memoir’ from the third edition of The Mountain Bard, describing Hogg 
as having ‘a bushel of hair on his shoulders that had not been raked for 
months’—see ‘Familiar Epistles to Christopher North, From an Old Friend with a 
New Face’, Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine, 10 (August 1821), 43-52 
(p44)> 

The present edition prints the BEM version with the following emendation 
for consistency: 


129, 1. 27 An] An (BEM) 


129, 1. 1 royal Wull King William IV (1765-1837), King of Great Britain, 
who acceded to the throne 26 June 1830. 

129, 1. 3 Time wears unchancy mortals doun a year later Hogg published in 
Blackwood’s a more serious poem about ageing, “The Monitors’, in which he 
reflects on his life’s ‘waning down to winter snell’—see Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
oe 30 (November 1831), 843-44, and pp. 256-58 in the present 
edition. 

129, 1. 7 little siller Sampson lack Samson’s story is found in Judges 13-16. 
Samson was a Nazirite, an Israelite pledged to refrain from cutting his hair, 
the source of his great strength; therefore, he spent ‘little siller’ on haircuts. 
However, he was betrayed to the Philistines by his lover, Delilah, who was 
offered ‘eleven hundred pieces of silver’ by the ‘lords of the Philistines’ to 
discover and reveal to them the source of Samson’s strength (Judges 16. 


5): 

129, ll. 9-10 Mysell for speed [...] Teviot, Ettrick, Tweed, and Yarrow Hogg 
was an accomplished shepherd-athlete. In his ‘Memoir of the Author’s Life’ 
he writes of his interest in running even at an early age: ‘I was wont to strip 
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off my clothes, and run races against time, or rather against myself; and, in 
the course of these exploits, which I accomplished much to my own 
admiration, I first lost my plaid, then my bonnet, then my coat, and, finally, 
my hosen’ (Memoir, p. 13). In 1827 Hogg founded the St Ronan’s Border 
Games for the purpose of providing an opportunity for athletic competition 
among his fellow Borderers. Hogg was also a member of the Six Feet Club, 
an athletic society that met for competitions twice a year, usually at Hunter’s 
Tryst, near Edinburgh. For more on Hogg’s athleticism, see David Groves, 
James Hogg and the St Ronan’s Border Club (Dollar: Douglas S$. Mack, 1987). 
“Teviot, Ettrick, Tweed, and Yarrow’ are rivers in the Scottish Borders that 
ive their names to the regions through which the rivers flow. 


129, 1. 17 Boswell’s green a large parcel (c. 40 acres) of common land in the 


village of St Boswell’s, Roxburghshire, and site of an annual livestock fair, 
normally held on 18 July. The Rev. George Ritchie, in his account of the 
parish of St Boswell’s in New Statistical Account, describes the fair: 
This fair is looked forward to with much excitement among the 
youthful population, and an immense concourse of people assemble 
from all quarters for business or amusement: and if the day is fine, St 
Boswell’s Green presents on this occasion a very gay and animated 
scene. ‘he whole space being planted with tents, covered with a 
profusion of goods, consisting of Scotch and Irish linen, hardware, 
toys, crockery, shoes, books, &c. or crowded with sheep, lambs, horses, 
and horned cattle. My predecessor estimates the amount of the money 
transactions of the day from L. 8000 to 10,000. (m, 113) 
The St Boswell’s fair was so important to Hogg that he declined Sir Walter 
Scott’s invitation to attend the coronation of King George IV in London. 
Hogg wrote to Scott on 5 July 1821: “if I were to run off privately and leave 
the market and my farm half stocked I were judged mad beyond all hope 
of recovery. I may not do it! The thing is impossible’ (Letters 7, p. 100). 


129, ll. 18-20 My hough was firm [...] Cost many a hizzie sair the St Boswell’s 


fair apparently was also a time for athletic competition and meeting the 
lasses, at both of which Hogg had some success. A. L. A. Sudden, in a 
reminiscence about the fair, ‘Bosells Fair’, Border Magazne, 12 (April 1907), 
77-79, notes that ‘the day after the fair was devoted to games and horse- 
racing’ (p. 78). He also quotes a verse sung by the boys before the fair: 
The morn’s the fair, and I'll be there, 
And I'll have on ma curly hair; 
I'll meet ma lass at the fit o’ the stair, 
And gie her a glass and a wee drap mair. (p. 77) 


Maga at No. 45 


‘Maga at No. 45’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 28 


(August 1830), 422-23, and apparently was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. 


The song is the third of three songs sung by the Shepherd character in Noctes 
Ambrosiane No. LI. Like ‘When Bawdrons, wi’ her Mousin Paw’ (see pp. 127- 
28 of the present edition and notes), the song celebrates the move of William 
Blackwood’s publishing firm from 17 Princes Street to 45 George Street in 
May 1830. Hogg humorously sets the significance of ‘Maga’ and Blackwood’s 
relocation in the context of other major ‘45’ events in Scottish history, including 
the battle of Ancrum Moor and the Jacobite uprising led by Prince Charles 
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Edward Stuart. 
‘Maga at No. 45’ follows the BEM version without emendation. 


130, 1. 11 long ere a Maga was born Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine was first 
published in April 1817 as the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. Blackwood changed 
the title of his magazine to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazne with the October 
1817 issue, which also began volume two. 

130, ll. 12-21 Border all rang [...] Ancrum Moor [...] land’s bitter cost the | 
second and third stanzas refer to the series of conflicts that came to be 
known as the ‘rough wooing’. Henry VIII, in an effort to form an alliance 
with Scotland that would break Scotland’s alliance with France, proposed a 
marriage between his son, Prince Edward, and Mary, Queen of Scots, both 
of whom were very young children at the time. Although the proposed 
marriage had some support among the Scottish nobility, it was ultimately 
rejected by the Scottish Parliament. There followed a period of punitive 
invasions into Scotland by English armies that devastated Edinburgh and 
the Scottish Borders. In February 1545 Sir Ralph Evers and Brian Layton 
led an English army numbering about 5000 in raids aimed at defeating the 
powerful Douglases. After a series of Scottish defeats, Archibald Douglas 
(c. 1489-1557), sixth Earl of Angus, led a Scottish army to an important 
victory over an English army at Ancrum Moor in Roxbughshire on 27 
February 1545. See the Oxford DNB article on Douglas by Marcus Merriman. 

130, 1. 18 Southron’s inveterate host the invading English army. 

130, ll. 26-28 When thousands of Scots [...] Baillie, Montrose, and Argyle 
James Graham (1612-50), the sixth Earl of Montrose, was appointed by 
King Charles I in February 1644 as his lieutenant-general in Scotland, and 
in May he was named the first Marquess of Montrose. In late 1644 and 
1645 Montrose won a series of battles against the Covenanting armies, 
including a victory over the army led by Archibald Campbell (1605/7- 
1661), the eighth Earl and first Marquess of Argyll, at Inverlochy in February 
1645-a battle David Stevenson calls ‘the bloodiest defeat the clan Campbell 
had ever suffered’ (see the Oxford DNB article on Campbell). Montrose also 
defeated armies led by William Baillie (d. 1653) at Alford in July 1645 and 
Kilsyth (where Argyll was also present) in August 1645; the Covenanting 
armies lost nearly 4000 men in these two battles under Baillie’s command. 
See also the Oxford DNB articles on Montrose, by David Stevenson, and 
Baillie, by Edward M. Furgol. These conflicts were also the subject of the 
stories in Hogg’s Tales of the Wars of Montrose (1835); see the Stirling / South 
Carolina Edition, ed. by Gillian Hughes (1996). 

130, 1. 31 Prince Charles Charles Edward Stuart (1720-88), the ‘Young 
Pretender’, was the grandson of the exiled King James VII (Scotland) and II 
(England). Charles went to Scotland from France in the summer of 1745 to 
raise an army mainly of Highlanders and also, he hoped, then to enlist 
French aid (which was not forthcoming). After early military successes in 
Scotland and northern England, Charles’s army retreated to Scotland, where 
he was defeated at Culloden in April 1746. 

131, 1. 46 hill of old Ludgate confest London’s Ludgate Prison, established in 
the fourteenth century for non-violent and non-felonious prisoners, was 
used primarily for debtors. The prison was destroyed in 1760. The association 
with the number ‘45’ has not been identified. 

131, 1. 56 Respect of their persons is none echoes Acts 10. 34: ‘Of a truth I 
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perceive that God is no respecter of persons’. The author of Acts suggests 
@ that God accepts all believers and is not partial to one nation or people. 
, Hogg here, though, is referencing Maga’s general lack of respect for contrary 
political, literary, and social perspectives, reflected in, for example, the ‘Chaldee 
Manuscript’ (BEM, 2 (October 1817); 89-96) and the series of articles ‘On 
the Cockney School of Poetry’ (beginning in BEM, 2 (October 1817), 38- 
41), or even John Wilson’s scathing review of Hogg’s memoir that prefaces 
the third edition of The Mountain Bard (BEM, 10 (August 1821), 43-52). 
| 131, 1. 64 Kit North Christopher North, fictional editor of BEM. See also line 
a7. 
181, 1. 65 the Bass the Bass Rock, a rocky island in the Firth of Forth that has 
served as a prison and a military garrison. 
_ 132, 1. 78 my friends shall be welcome in thee William Blackwood’s bookshop 
and publishing house at 17 Princes Street included ample space for the 
literary loungers of the day. John Lockhart in Peter's Letters described the 
welcoming scene: 
The only great lounging book-shop in the New Town of Edinburgh is 
Mr Blackwood’s. [...] First, there is as usual a spacious place set apart 
for retail-business, and a numerous detachment of young clerks and 
apprentices, to whose management that important department of the 
concern is intrusted. Then you have an elegant oval saloon, lighted 
from the roof, where various groupes of loungers and literary dilettanti 
are engaged in looking at, or criticizing among themselves, the 
publications just arrived by that day’s coach from town. In such critical 
colloquies the voice of the bookseller himself may ever and anon be 
heard mingling the broad and unadulterated notes of its Auld Reekie 
music. (1, 186-88) 

Hogg expects that Blackwood’s new location at 45 George Street, with its 

‘ower grand’ salon, will be as inviting a gathering place for the literati as the 

Princes Street shop had been. 


A Horrible Instance of the Effects of Clanship 


‘A Horrible Instance of the Effects of Clanship’ was first published in Blackwood 5s 
Edinburgh Magazine, 28 (October 1830), 680-87. Hogg apparently sent the 
story to William Blackwood on 1 September 1830 (Letters 1, p. 397). He was 
paid five guineas for the story (NLS, MS 30,659), the receipt of which he 
acknowledged to Blackwood on 30 September with a complaint: ‘T have this 
instant received your’s Maga and the money all safe query Are £5= not short 
payment for 8p of an interesting tale?” (Letters 7, p. 400). The story was reprinted 
in America (Philadelphia), probably extracted from Blackwood’, in Godey’s The 
Lady’s Book, 3 (September 1831), 157-65, under the title “The Effects of Clanship. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd’. The story was later significantly revised and adapted 
to a ‘1645’ context and published as ‘Julia M,Kenzie’ in Tales of the Wars of 
Montrose (1835); Julia M,Kenzie’ was also included in the posthumously-published 
Tales and Sketches, V, 339-59. 

A fragment of the ‘Clanship’ manuscript is preserved in the Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library of Yale University as James Hogg Collection, 
GEN MSS 61, Box 1, Folder 22. The manuscript is a single leaf, measuring c. 
24 cm x 18 cm, and appears to be the top half of a larger sheet that was cut as 
if for typesetting; the surviving fragment does not have a watermark. ‘The 
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recto begins with the title and concludes with ‘She was lovely as an’ (p. 133 in 
the present edition); the verso, which is numbered ‘2’, begins with ‘and the old 
men were often seen to wipe the salt tear’ (p. 134) and concludes with ‘a 
human being could peep’ (p. 135). The story’s title is ‘A Horrible instance of 
the Rights of Clan-ship’ and ‘Nagarre’ of Blackwood’s appears as ‘Navarre’, but 
there are no other significant textual differences between the manuscript and 
the printed text except for the usual minimal punctuation in the manuscript, 
which Hogg expected to be added in typesetting. vt 

Gillian Hughes has edited ‘Julia M,Kenzie’ as part of the Stirling / South 
Carolina edition of Tales of the Wars of Montrose (S/SC, 1996), pp. 138-53 and 
notes on pp 249-51, 263-64, and 287-90. Acknowledgement is made to Dr. 
Hughes, whose annotations to ‘Julia Mckenzie’ have influenced the present 
editor’s notes. 

‘A Horrible Instance of the Effects of Clanship’ in the present edition follows 
the BEM text without emendation. 


132(b) the time of Cromwell’s usurpation the mid-seventeenth century. Oliver 
Cromwell (1599-1658) was Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
from December 1653 until his death in September 1658. A long-time critic 
of King Charles I, Cromwell used his position as a military leader and 
Member of Parliament to push for the prosecution of the King and was 
one of the signatories of the death sentence for the King in January 1649. 

132(c) great northern family, now decayed possibly the Mackenzies of Kintail, 
who also held the title Earl of Seaforth. In an unpublished letter to ‘the 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine’, dated 25 October 1830 and signed simply 
‘J. A. the author offers authentication of Hogg’s story based on ‘manuscripts’ 
in the author’s possession. The source of this letter is not clear, but the 
handwriting appears to be Hogg’s; in places it reads as if it were a parody: 

It may not be uninteresting to many of your readers, to know, that 
the frightful incident of feudal barbarity so powerfully wrought up in 
your last No. for this month, by the Etterick Shepherd,—is founded 
on a traditionary memorial of the ancient family of the MKenzies of 
Kintail. Mr Hogg has repressed the real names; but considering the 
remoteness of the era, & the singularly graphic picture which it presents 
of the manners of that age,—no one it is imagined, can now be offended 
by their introduction. Two ancient MSS. are now before me, relating 
to the family in question: The oldest assigns the attempt upon the 
lady’s life, to the dynasty (if I may so speak) of Kenneth, the 4‘ 
Chieftain;-the more modern one again,—would have it recorded, to 
the dispraise of the 6" Laird. These discrepancies are of little 
consequence:—the merits of the narrative remain entire.—I subjoin an 
Extract from either work,—and they bear me out, if I am not 
mistaken,—in considering them as the superstructure on which Mr 
Hogg has raised his excellent paper.— 

“Vie Kennich alias M‘Kensie Laird of Kintaile—he was tinamed 
Kennich ni Stroime (That is to say Kenneth with the Great nose)—he 
married M°Caill of Lorne’s Daughter. They lived a considerable tyme 
togither childless; But men in these days (of whom he was one) 
preferred succession and manhood to wedlock—he caused throw her 
under silence off night over the Bridge of Scatwall—But by providence 
by the Course of the River, she was cast ashoare, and escaped; went 
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back imediately to his house then at Achiltree, and went to his bedside 

, in a foundred condition; But Commisserating her caice and repenting 

' of the deed took her to Bed and finds a child lopping in her womb so 

afterwards they lived together contentedly all their dayes. 

The ffith Laird of that family was called Murdoch Mackensie of 
Kintaill—he was tinamed Murdoch—(a blank) (That is Murdoch of the 
Bridge) being in his (a blank again) when she was thrown over it. This 
Murdo married . . . of Lewis his daughter. In those dayes all the 
Northern . . . of Scotland (their King David Bruce being prisoner— - - 
land then) was without any law,—so that the strongest assumed over 
the weakesst.” 

The second MS is as follows: 

“To him succeeded his only lawfull son called Murdo na droit who 
was y© sixt Baron of Kintaile and maried Macleod of Laish his 
Daughter—he lived long and in peace and amitie with all his Neghbours 
& in great favour with his prince—he was agnamed Murdo na droit by 
reason of some bad treatment his lady met with at y* breidge of 
Scatuall which happened on this occasion he having lived for many 
years with his Lady and getting no children, & so fearing that y‘ 
Direct lyne of his Familie might fail in his person was not a little 
concerned & troubled yrat, q® being understood by some sicophants 
& flaterers y‘ were about him & woud fain carrie his favor, they thought 
y‘ they could not ingratiat themselves more to him then by puting his 
Lady out of y* way whereby he might marie ane oyr, and so waited 
ane opportunitie to put yr wicked designe to Executione (some say 
not without his connivance) and so on a certain evening or leat at 
night as she was going to Achiltie where her Laird lived, these wicked 
fflaterers did presumptuously & barbarously Cast her over y° Breidge 
of Scatuall, and yn y’ conscience accuseing them for y‘ horrid act they 
made of with ymselves, But y° wonderfull provedence of God carried 
y° Inocent Lady (being then young with Child) notwithstanding of y° 
Impetousness of the River safe to Shoare, and Inabled her in y* night 
Time to travell y° lenth of Achiltie where her Husband did Impatientlee 
wait her Coming, yt bemg y* night She promised to be home and 
intertained her very Kindly being greatly offended at y° maletreatment 
she met with. The Child y‘ she had then in y* womb was afterwards 
called Alex’ and as some say was agnamed Inirick, becaus by a mirackle 
of providence Escaped yt danger and afterwards became heir to his 
Father and Inherited his Estate—otyrs say he was called so for his 
uprightness.” kc. (NLS, MS 2245, fols 159-60) 

132(c) for the sake of its numerous descendants [...] alter the names in a 
small degree [...] describe the scene so that it cannot be mistaken Hogg 
uses this device in other stories. See ‘A Story of Good Queen Bess’ in the 
present edition, for example (p. 169). 

132(c) Castle-Garnet probably based on Eilean Donan Castle, which is situated 
on the island of Eilean Donan, near the junction of Lochs Duich, Alsh, and 
Long. Parts of the original castle date to the early thirteenth century, and it 
came into the possession of the Mackenzies of Kintail by the end of the 
century. In the early sixteenth century the MacRaes were employed as 
keepers. In 1719 the castle was occupied by Spanish soldiers who were 
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sympathetic to the Jacobite cause. The English government attacked the 
castle, overwhelmed the rebellious forces, and largely destroyed the castle. 
It remained in ruins for over two hundred years until it was restored in the 
early twentieth century. 

Gillian Hughes suggests that Hogg also might have been influenced by 
the story of Lachlan Maclean of the Castle of Duart on the island of Mull. 
Maclean had tried to dispose of his childless wife, sister of the Earl of Argyll, 
by abandoning her on a rock to drown in the incoming tide. She was rescued, 
however, and Maclean was later murdered in revenge. See the note for 
138(c) in Tales of the Wars of Montrose, pp. 287-88. 

132(d) bridge [...] crossed by it little more than thirty years ago in his 1803 
Highland journey Hogg traveled past Eilean Donan Castle through Kintail. 
He writes of his having travelled on Loch Duich from Ratagan in the 
company of the Reverend John Macrae, whose stories included many about 
the Mackenzies: 

We sailed closs under the walls of the antient castle of Ellendonan or 

the Sea-fort, the original posession of the family of the Mackenzies 

earls of Seaforth, and from which they draw their title. The history of 
their first settling in that country after the battle of Largs, of the 
manner of their working themselves into the posession of Kintail, 

Loch-alsh, and Glenshiel, and afterwards of Lewis, was all related to 

me by Mr. Macrae with great precision: it is curious and entertaining, 

but full of intrigue and deciet, and much too tedious for me to write, 

as it would of itself furnish matter fora volume. (Highland Journeys, 

p. 92) 

In ‘Julia M,Kenzie’, published five years later, Hogg changes this to ‘little 
more than forty years ago’ (Tales of the Wars of Montrose, p. 138). Neither time 
reference accords with Hogg’s 1803 tour, and his account of 1803 does not 
indicate that he actually crossed the wooden bridge. It is possible that Hogg 
made an earlier, unrecorded visit, but it is also possible that Hogg was 
simply attempting to give the appearance of a historical account, as he 
commonly did in his tales. 

133 (a) turbulent reigns of the Stuarts the Stuart (Stewart) dynasty in Scotland 
began when Robert II became king in 1371 and continued in direct descent 
until James VII (Scotland) and II (England) was deposed in 1688. Walter 
Scott in his introduction to the ballad, ‘Ellandonan Castle, A Highland Tale’, 
comments on the ‘turbulence’ associated with the Stuarts and the Mackenzies: 

The power of the Lord of the Isles was at that time sufficiently 

great to give alarm to the crown. It covered not only the whole of the 
Western Isles, from Bute northwards, but also many extensive districts 
on the main-land, in the shires of Ayr, Argyle, and Inverness. 
Accordingly, in 1535, on the failure of heirs-male of the body of John, 
Lord of the Isles, and Earl of Ross, as well as of two of his natural 
sons, in whose favour a particular substitution had been made, King 
James the fifth assumed the lordship of the Isles. The right was, 
however, claimed by Donald, fifth baron of Slate, descended from the 
immediate younger brother of John, Lord of the Isles. This bold and 
high-spirited chieftain lost his life in the attack on Ellandonan Castle, 
and was buried by his followers on the lands of Ardelve, on the 
opposite side of Loch Loung. 
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The barony of Ellandonan then belonged to John Mackenzie, ninth 
baron of Kintail. Kenneth, third baron, who was son to Kenneth, the 
; son of Colin Fitzgerald, received the patronimic appellation of Mac 


Kenneth, or Mac Kennye, which descended from him to his posterity, 
as the sirname of the family. (Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3rd edn, 3 
vols (London: Longman; Edinburgh: Constable, 1806), m1, 401-02) 
| 133(c) laird of Carnach fictitious, but the name apparently is derived from a 
place, Carnach, about ten miles east of Eilean Donan near the north-east 
' end of Loch na Leitreach. 
| 135(c) shrine of St Bothan Bothan, or Bathan, is a saint widely associated with 
place names in Scotland. Bothan apparently was a bishop in seventh-century 
Scotland, especially associated with Shetland. Hogg mentions a ‘St Bothan’s 
shrine’ in other works, including Mador of the Moor, ed. by James E. Barcus 
(S/SC, 2005), p. 29, 1. 538, and The Three Perils of Man 3 vols (London: 
Longman, 1822), 1, 37. For additional information about St Bothan, see 
David Hugh Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, rev. edn (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1980), p. 32, and the account of the Parish of Abbey St 
Bathans, Berwickshire by the Rev. John Wallace, New Statistical Account, tv, 
105-07. 
136(a) Drochaid-maide (the Wooden Bridge, I suppose) ‘drochaid’ in Gaelic is 
‘bridge’; ‘maide’ is ‘piece of wood, stick’ (GED). 
139(c) another country as Gillian Hughes has noted in her annotations to 
‘Julia M,Kenzie’ (Tales of the Wars of Montrose, p. 289), Hogg in his 1803 
Highland journey writes of a particular sense of ‘another country’ in the 
Highlands: 
In all the inland glens, the boundaries of a country are invariably 
marked out by the skirts of the visible horizon, as viewed from the 
bottom of the valley; all beyond that, is denominated another country, 
and is called by another name; it is thus, that the highland countries 
are almost innumerable. But on the western coast, which is all indented 
by extensive arms of the sea, and where the countries, that are not 
really islands, are peninsula’s; the above scheme is varied: and the 
bounds of the country marked out by the sea coast. (Highland Fourneys, 
. 101) 

is uses the expression again in the story on pp. 139, 140, and (with 

specific reference to the particular Highland usage) 142. 

140(c) an unearthly witness a ghost or supernatural figure. Hogg published a 
story entitled “The Unearthly Witness’ in Fraser’s Magazine, 2 (September 
1830), 171-78. 

141(c) It is a fact as well authenticated [...] in Great Britain see the note for 
132(c) ‘great northern family’. 

142(a) miller of Clach-mhuilian ‘clach-mhuilinn’ is Gaelic for‘millstone’ (GED). 

142(b) deil’s buckies perverse, refractory persons (SND). 

142(c) lazy puppy of a cuéannich unidentified. 

142(c) Montrose Mungo’s gun is perhaps named for James Graham (1612- 
50), the sixth Earl of Montrose, who was appointed by King Charles I in 
February 1644 as his lieutenantgeneral in Scotland, and in May was named 
the first Marquess of Montrose. In late 1644 and 1645 Montrose won a 
series of battles against the Covenanting armies in which the Covenantors 
lost nearly 4000 men. In ‘Julia M,Kenzie’ Hogg changes the name of the 
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gun to ‘Keppoch’; see Tales of the Wars of Montrose, p. 150. ; 
142(c) Malluchid! Hogg possibly intends ‘mallachd’, Gaelic for ‘curse (GED). 
142(c) Kem damh fealmhar Hogg’s meaning is uncertain, although the phrase 
is an exclamation, and perhaps an expletive, as ‘mallauchid’ above, that the 
miller is directing towards his son. ‘Fedlmhor’ in Gaelic means ‘carnal, sensual’, 
and ‘damh’ means ‘stag’, ‘ox’, or ‘stot’ (GED). 
142(d) women’s hearts are all made of oladh-leighis ‘ola-leighis’ is Gaelic for 
‘balsam oil’ (GED). 


The Raid of the Kers 


‘The Raid of the Kers’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazne, 28 
(December 1830), 895-99, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. The 
poem was published in BEM from a fair-copy manuscript that has been 
preserved among the Blackwood papers in the National Library of Scotland 
as MS 4805, fols 18-19. The manuscript measures c. 24 cm x 37.5 cm and is 
watermarked A Cowan & SON | 1829. The poem is written in double columns; 
the title appears on the first page, and Hogg has numbered the succeeding 
pages 2 through 4. Hogg sent the poem to Blackwood on 30 September 
1830: I would like that The Kers should be preserved in Blackwood because 
of its genuine resemblance to the ancient Border ballad but I am afraid it is 
too long and too short metre and would look like a stripe down the middle of 
so many pages unless it could be inserted double column. You are however 
the best judge of such matters’ (Letters 7, pp. 400-01). Although Hogg generally 
did not like double-column printing, he recognised the practicality of it in this 
case, and Blackwood complied with his request. 

“The Raid of the Kers’ is a ballad that tells the story of a raid by a branch of 
the prominent Scottish Border family, the Kers, to steal cattle from an English 
warden near Rothbury in Northumberland. In a footnote to line 16, Hogg 
indicates that the raid took place on 29 September 1549. Although several 
generations of Kers served as wardens and were involved in numerous Border 
skirmishes, evidence of the specific raid that is the subject of Hogg’s poem has 
not been discovered. However, branches of the Kers were notorious Border 
reivers; the names mentioned in the poem—Tam, Mark, Andrew—were all 
common Ker names, and the places—Mossburnford, Faldonside, Littledean— 
were all Ker estates. Even though there is no clear evidence that the events of 
this ballad are anything other than historical fiction, Hogg’s poem has 
contributed to the Border traditions and history of Northumberland. An edition 
of the poem was published by Blackwood in 1876, edited by R. Thompson 
and dedicated to his wife: “To Essex, eldest Grand-daughter of Lieut'General 
Walter Ker, of Little-dean & Nenthorne, County Roxburgh, and of East-Bolton, 
County Northumberland (the last Ker of Little-dean,) this copy of the ballad, 
recording the doughty deeds of her Ancestors, is affectionately inscribed by 
her husband’. 

The Kers play a significant role in Walter Scott’s poem, The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. In a note to Canto First, Stanza VIII, Scott writes: ‘The family of Ker, 
Kerr, or Carr, was very powerful on the Border. Fynes Morrison remarks, in 
his Travels, that their influence extended from the village of Preston Grange, 
in Lothian, to the limits of England. Cessford Castle, the ancient baronial 
residence of the family, is situated near the village of Morebattle, within two or 
three miles of the Cheviot Hills. [...] Tradition affirms that it was founded by 
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Halbert, or Habby Kerr, a gigantic warrior, concerning whom many stories are 
current in Roxburghshire. The Duke of Roxburghe represents Ker of Cessford. 
A distinct and powerful branch of the same name own the Marquis of Lothian 
as their chief. Hence the distinction betwixt Kerrs of Cessford and Fairnihirst’. 
As Scott suggests, there were two major families of Kers—Cessford and 
Ferniehirst. Sir Walter Ker of Cessford (1510-82) was warden of the Scottish 
Middle March at the time in which ‘The Raid of the Kers’ is set. The murder 
of his father, Andrew Ker of Cessford (d. 1526), who had also been warden, 
began a long-standing feud with the Scotts of Buccleuch. Walter’s uncle was 
George Ker of Faldonside (see also the note for 146, 1. 72, below). Walter’s 
brother, Mark Ker (1517-84), was a cleric and gained possession of Newcastle 
Abbey in 1557. Andrew Ker of Ferniehirst (d. 1545), son of the first laird of 
Ferniehirst, Thomas Ker (d. 1484), served as deputy warden under Andrew 
Ker of Cessford, and for a time held the position of warden. His son, Robert, 
was progenitor of the earls of Lothian. For additional information, see the 
Oxford DNB articles on ‘Andrew Ker of Cessford’ and ‘Andrew Ker of Ferniehirst’ 
by Maureen M. Meikle, ‘Mark Ker’ by Margaret H. B. Sanderson, and ‘Sir 
Walter Ker of Cessford’ by John Simmons. 

The present edition follows the BEM printing with the following emendations 
to correct what appear to be printer’s errors: 

145, 1. 20 Rimside] Kimside BEM 

147, 1. 94 Rimside] Kimside BEM 

148, I. 152 Rimside] Kimside BEM 

151, 1. 236 away.”] away.’ BEM 

152, 1. 278 Rimside] Kimside BEM 


144, 1. 1 Maiden Crags unidentified. 

144, 1. 2 Osway Burn Usway Burn, which rises in the Cheviot Hills and flows 
south until it joins the River Coquet at Shillmoor. 

144, 1. 11 Biddleston Tower Biddlestone is a settlement about three miles 
south-west of Alnham in Northumberland. Biddleston Tower or Biddlestone 
Hall was home to the Selby family, who apparently had settled the area on 
a grant from King Edward I. The Captain of Biddlestone, who at the time 
probably would have been Percival de Selby, a commissioner of the middle 
marches, figures later in the narrative—see lines 281-308. 

144, 1. 12 warden also ‘warder’; a governor of a district, a commander of a 
fortress (OED). These terms seem to have been used interchangeably to 
refer to those persons who were appointed to oversee and protect the 
marches of the Scottish and English Borders. 

145, 1. 14 Five-stane brae a location in the Scottish Borders along the Roman 
Road about seven miles south-east of Jedburgh and site of an ancient stone 
circle. 

145, 1. 16 away* Hogg’s note indicates a specific date for the raid, although it 
is not certain that Hogg’s information is historically accurate. In A History of 
Northumberland (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Thomas k James Pigg, 1858), John 
Hodgson and John Hodgson-Hinde wrote: 

The only invasion of the Eastern Borders of England during this 
period was undertaken in 1549 by a strong body of Scots under the 
French General D’Essé. Leaving Wark unmolested, he marched 
onward to Cornhill, where he succeeded in taking the tower, and 
securing a considerable booty. At Ford, whither he next proceeded, he 
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was less fortunate. This castle was now the property of Thomas Carr, 
son of John Carr, the Captain of Wark, who had married the heiress 
of Heron. Carr made a determined and skilful resistance, retreating 
from one portion of the castle only to make a more effectual resistance 
in another. Succour at length arrived from the neighbouring country, 
and D’Essé was compelled to retire. (p. 358) 

145, ll. 17-19 Thrapton [...] Rothbury villages along the River Coquet in 
Coquet Dale, central Northumberland. Thropton is about two miles west 
of Rothbury. See also the note for 149, 1. 180. 

145, 1. 20 Rimside lee Rimside Moor, about three miles north-east of Rothbury. 

145, 1. 21 Allanton a village, now known as Alwinton, on the River Alwin near 
its juncture with the River Coquet, about seven miles north-west of 
Thropton. 

145, 1. 23 warders see the note for 144, 1. 12. 

145, 1. 24 Withrington probably Sir John Witherington, a commissioner of 
the Middle Marches. The name has a long association with heroic action in 
Border skirmishes and Border ballads. A Witherington fought with Earl 
Percy at Chevy Chase and is lauded in the ballad of the same title: 

For Witherington needs must I wayle 
as one in dolefull dumpes, 
For when his legs were smitten of, 
he fought vpon his stumpes. (Child 162B) 
In historical sources ‘Withrington’ is variously written as “Witherington’, 
‘Woodrington’, and ‘Widdrington’. In the NLS manuscript, Hogg has written 
both ‘Withrington’ and ‘Widdrington’, which BEM regularised to 
‘Withrington’, 

145, 1. 41 Foxton the area around Foxton Burn, about two miles south-east of 
Biddlestone and three miles north-west of Thropton. 

145, 1. 42 St George and England’s king St George is the patron saint of 
England. Edward VI °(1537-53) was King of England (1547-53) at the time 
Hogg’s narrative is set. John Dudley (1502-53), Duke of Northumberland, 
was a member of the regency council that ruled in Edward’s minority. 

146, 1. 72 Faldonside a settlement near the River Tweed three miles south- 
west of Melrose. Andrew Ker of Faldonside in 1566 was involved in the 
murder of David Rizzio, private secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots. 

146, 1. 79 Larbottle burn Larbottle, or Lorbottle, Burn runs for about one 
mile from Lorbottle south-east to join the Back Burn. Lorbottle is about 
three miles north of Thropton. 

146, Il. 81-82 Auld-wood back [...] Park-Elliot unidentified, but presumably 
local identifying marks in the vicinity of Lorbottle Burn. 

147, 1. 85 a comely May in a footnote to Canto Second of Mador of the Moor 
Hogg writes: ‘A May, in old Scottish ballads and romances, denotes a young 
lady, or a maiden somewhat above the lower class’-—see Mador of the Moor, 
ed. by James E. Barcus (S/SC, 2005), p. 33. 

147, 1. 114 Bamborough Bamburgh, a coastal town in Northumberland, about 
fifteen miles south of Berwick-upon“Iweed. It was the Anglo-Saxon capital 
of Northumbria and site of Bamburgh Castle, which was the property of 
the kings of England until James VI and I gave it to the royal keeper as a 
reward for his service. 


148, 1. 155 pock-puddings the English. A ‘pock-pudding’ is ‘a dumpling or 
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steamed pudding cooked in a bag of muslin or similar thin material’; the 
term is used figuratively to mean ‘paunchy, gluttonous’ and, thus, used as ‘a 
jocular or pejorative nickname for an Englishman from the supposed 
fondness of the English for steamed puddings, with an additional implication 
of omnivorousness and stolidity’ (SVD). The gluttony of the English is also 
suggested in lines 199-200. 

149, 1. 180 Coquet-dale the valley through which passes the River Coquet. 
The Coquet rises in the Cheviot Hills and flows south-east for about forty 
miles through Northumberland, past Harbottle and Rothbury, before 
emptying into the North Sea at Amble. 

151, 1. 261 Mossburnford a settlement about three miles south of Jedburgh, 
on the east side of Jed Water. 

153, 1. 313 John of Borthwickshiels Borthwickshiels is an estate in Roberton 
Parish, Roxburghshire, about four miles west of Hawick. ‘John’ has not 
been identified. 

153, 1. 317 Andrew of Littledean Littledean Tower, which is on the River 
‘Tweed about two miles east of St Boswells, was the home of a branch of 
the Kers. In a note to this line in his edition, Thompson writes: ““Andrew of 
Littledean” mentioned in this verse, was Sir Andrew Ker of Dolphinstone, 
Littledean, & Hirsell, of these estates the second (Littledean) has descended 
from father & son in a direct and unbroken line through eleven generations, 
till it came into possession of Brigadier Gen! Walter Ker, on the death of an 
elder brother without issue’. 

153, 1. 325 Shillmoor-burn Shillmoor is a farmstead about three miles west 
of Alwinton in Northumberland. 


~ 153, 1. 329 Blindburn-shiel Blindburn is a location near the head of the River 


Coquet, about six miles north-west of Shillmoor by way of the River Coquet 
and about four miles across the hills. A ‘shiel’, or ‘shieling’, is a shepherd’s 
hut. 

153, 1. 331 Blackhill Peel unidentified. A ‘peel’ is a small castle or tower in the 
English and Scottish border regions built as a defence against the border 
raids. 

154, 1. 361 Saint Michael’s eve 28 September. St Michael’s Day, or Michaelmas, 
is 29 September, one of the quarter days of the British calendar. Hogg’s 
note to line 16 of the poem indicates that the raid took place on 29 
September; see p. 145 in the present edition. Hogg probably is intentionally 
echoing the opening of the traditional ballad, “The Battle of Otterbourne’, 
to ‘authenticate’ his ballad: ‘It fell about the Lammas tide, | When the muir 
men win their hay’ (Child 161). 

154, ll. 367-68 And blest Anne Stuart’s royal name, | Who join’d ourcountries 
into one Queen Anne (1665-1714) was the daughter of King James VII and 
II and became Queen in 1702 on the death of her brother-in-law King 
William. England and Scotland were united under the Acts of Union in 
1707. 

154, end-date 11h Nov. 1830 it was common for Blackwood to date Hogg’s 
works on or about the date of publication, even though the works had 
been submitted much earlier. In this case, the poem was sent to Blackwood 
on 30 September 1830; see the headnote above. The manuscript from 
which the poem was published does not have a date. 
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The Mysterious Bride 


‘The Mysterious Bride’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
28 (December 1830), 943-50. The story was reprinted from BEM in The 
London and Paris Observer, 6 (26 December 1830), 838-43, and again in the 
posthumously-published Tales and Sketches, tv, 335-52. 

Hogg sent the story to William Blackwood on 10 November 1830, along 
with a song: ‘I inclose you for Maga The Mysterious Bride and The King’s 
Anthem but haply you have better things than any of these However do not 
let her come forth one month without something of mine the more the better’ 
(Letters 1, p. 407). ‘The Mysterious Bride’ was published in the December 1830 
number, but ‘The King’s Anthem’ was held over until January 1831, when it 
was published as ‘King Willie’ (see p. 168 of the present edition). 

‘The Mysterious Bride’ was published in BEM from a fair-copy manuscript 
that has been preserved in the National Library of Scotland as MS 4808, fols 
20-22. The manuscript consists of three sheets, each measuring c 24 cm x 38 
cm, that have been cut and pasted to facilitate typsetting. The title is on the 
first page, and Hogg has numbered the following pages 2 through 5. The 
paper bears the watermark ‘A Cowan & son | 1829’. The printer’s instruction 
appears at the top of the first page: ‘Make up to follow Letter on the Spirit of 
the Age’. This manuscript is characteristic of Hogg’s manuscripts in that 
punctuation is inconsistent and spellings are occasionally non-standard; Hogg 
normally expected the printer to provide appropriate punctuation and repair 
his inconsistencies. The annotations that follow include notable differences in 
wording between the manuscript and printed text, although it is not known if 
these differences are authorial or editorial. 

The present edition follows the BEM printing without emendation. 


155(a) Sir Walter Scott is turned renegade Douglas Mack suggests that the 
stories by Scott that Hogg complains are ‘made up of half-and-half’ are ‘My 
Aunt Margaret’s Mirror’ and “The Tapestried Chamber’, both of which 
were published in The Keepsake for 1829—see James Hogg, Selected Tales and 
Sketches, ed. by Douglas $. Mack (Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press, 1982), 
p. 202. Hogg is critical of the qualified belief in or portrayal of the 
supernatural as expressed, for example, in the exchange between the 
narrative voice and ‘Aunt Margaret’ in Scott’s story; Aunt Margaret says: 

It is not required for this purpose, that you should be sensible of the 
painful horrors, which an actual belief in such prodigies inflicts—such 
a belief, now-a-days, belongs only to fools and children. It is not 
necessary, that your ears should tingle, and your complexion change 
[...]. All that is indispensable for the enjoyment of the milder feeling 
of supernatural awe is, that you should be susceptible of the slight 
shuddering which creeps over you, when you hear a tale of terror— 
that well-vouched tale which the narrator, having first expressed his 
general disbelief of all such legendary lore, selects and produces, as 
having something in it which he has been always obliged to give up 
as inexplicable. Another symptom is, a momentary hesitation to look 
round you, when the interest of the narrative is at the highest; and 
the third, a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when you are alone, 
in your chamber, for the evening. (‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror. By the 
Author of Waverley’, The Keepsake for MDCCCXXIX, ed. by Frederic 
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Mansel Reynolds (London: Hurst, Chance, 1828), pp. 10-11.) 

‘My Aunt Margaret's Mirror’ and “The Tapestried Chamber’ are reprinted 
in the Edinburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels, The Shorter Fiction, ed. by 
Graham Tulloch and Judy King (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
2009), pp. 47-88. 

Ian Duncan suggests, though, that Hogg was responding to Scott’s Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft (1830), in which he commented that ‘every 
generation of the human race must swallow a certain measure of nonsense’; 
see Ian Duncan, “The Upright Corpse: Hogg, National Literature and the 
Uncanny’, SHW, 5 (1994), 29-54 (pp. 29-30, 49-50). Hogg earlier had 
raised similar concerns about his contemporaries’ attitudes toward the 
supernatural in his poem ‘A Real Vision’, which appeared in Blackwood’, 28 
(July 1830), 63-65; see the present edition, p. 122, ll. 8-13 and notes. 

155(a) Nathaniel Gow (1763-1831) Scottish composer, musician, and music 
seller. Gow was an exceptional fiddler, who lived in Edinburgh most of his 
life. He was the son of composer and fiddler Niel Gow (1727-1807), and 
father of Niel Gow (1794-1823), who composed music for several of Hogg’s 
songs. 

155(a) Heaven the NLS manuscript reads ‘L —’. 

155(b) Laird of Birkendelly apparently fictitious. 

155(b) St Lawrence’s Eve the ninth of August. The Feast Day of St Lawrence 
is 10 August. According to tradition, Lawrence was martyred on 10 August 
258 by being burned to death on a gridiron, a victim of emperor Valerian’s 
edict to eliminate church officials. 

155(b) this relation of facts that happened in my own remembrance the 
story takes place from 1777 to 1781; Hogg was born in 1770. Hogg frequently 
emphasises the ‘truth’ of his stories, especially those coloured by the 
supernatural. Later in the story he again acknowledges the scepticism of 
some of his readers; see the note for p. 167(a) on ‘a made story. See also 
Hogg’s note to ‘The Pedlar’ in The Mountain Bard, p. 249, quoted in the note 
for 167(d) below. 

155(b) great muckle village of Balmawhapple Hogg published a poem, “The 
Great Muckle Village of Balmaquhapple’, nm Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 
19 (June 1826), 739-40-see Contributions to Blackwood’s 1, pp. 188-89 and 
notes on p. 517. The poem catalogues the sins and sinners of the village 
that is ‘steep’d in iniquity up to the thrapple’. The concluding paragraph of 
‘The Mysterious Bride’ specifically references ‘the wicked people of the 
Great Muckle Village’ (p. 167). 

155(d) “I am the laird of Windy-wa’s [...] Let me in this ae night” two 
variant stanzas from the traditional song, ‘O let me in this ae night’. Neither 
the version by Robert Burns (Kinsley 485) nor the version published in 
James Johnson’s The Scots Musical Museum, 6 vols (Edinburgh: James Johnson, 
1792), tv, 320, directly addresses the problems of the night’s encounter. As 
Hogg suggests, one must turn to a version from ‘antiquity’ for the full story. 
The song was published in David Herd’s Ancent and Modern Scottish Songs, 
Heroic Ballads, etc., 2nd edn (1776). The Herd version is more direct in 
defining the ‘catastrophe’ that results from admitting the laird ‘this ae night’; 
the concluding verse of Herd’s edition reads: 

But ere a’ was done, and a’ was said, 


Out fell the bottom of the bed; 
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The lassie lost her maidenhead, 

And her mither heard the din, jo. 

O the devil take this ae might, this ae, ae, ae night, 

O the devil take this ae mght, that eer I let you mn, jo. 
See Herd, Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, Heroic Ballads, etc., 2 vols (Glasgow: 
Kerr & Richardson, 1869) reprint of 2nd edn (Edinburgh, 1776), 0, 167-69. 

156(a) such an assignation with her clearly the laird desires a sexual relationship 
with the ‘female figure’ he has just observed in the road. 

156(d) an air balloon ballooning had become popular in the early nimeteenth 
century. In 1827 John Wilson had proposed a Noctes in which the characters 
would travel over Scotland in a hot-air balloon, and he wanted to include 
songs from Hogg; Hogg was excited by the prospect, as he wrote to William 
Blackwood on 11 August 1827: ‘I approve highly of the Baloon Noctes I 
wish the inimitable author to send us over the highlands and by all means 
over the scenes he has himself visited else they are sure to be wrong described 
and bring us home again by a steam boat through the kyles of Sky and 
sound of Mull. It is the grandest conception ever was formed in embrio 
and must at least occupy three Noctes’s Such songs are indeed well adapted 
for my stile’ (Letters 7, p. 276). Wilson’s Noctes never materialised, and a 
frustrated Hogg eventually wrote his own balloon adventure, ‘Dr David 
Dale’s Account of a Grand Aerial Voyage’, which he published in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal (23 January 1830), 50-54. For the balloon songs that Hogg 
wrote for BEM, see Contributions to Blackwood’s 1, pp. 346-48 and notes on 
pp. 554-57. 

159(c) “Of fancy moulding in the mind, | Light visions on the passing wind” 
from Hogg’s poem The Queen’s Wake (1813), although the first line is slightly 
revised in “Ihe Mysterious Bride’. These lines appear in the narrator’s interval 
between the poems ‘Drumlanrig’ and “The Abbot M’Kinnon’. 

A "Twas now the witching time of night, 

When reason strays, and forms that fright 
Are shadowed on the palsied sight; 
When fancy moulds upon the mind 
Light visions on the passing wind, 
And wooes, with faultering tongue and sigh, 
The shades o’er memory’s wilds that fly; 
And much the circle longed to hear 
Of gliding ghost, or gifted seer, 
That in that still and solemn hour 
Might stretch imagination’s power, 
And restless fancy revel free 
In painful, pleasing luxury. 
Just as the battle tale was done, 
The watchman called the hour of one. 

See Hogg, The Queen's Wake, ed. by Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 2004), p. 149. 

159(c) emollients the NLS manuscript reads ‘palliative emollients’. 

160(d) buckling-combs combs used for curling the hair or for keeping it raised 
from the shoulders. 

161 (a) ouéré exceeding the usual limits of propriety or correctness; exaggerated. 

161(a) winter’s evening tale see the note for 121(b). 

161(d) severe the NLS manuscript reads ‘fierce’. 
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pr 163 (a) believing the NLS manuscript reads ‘weening’. 

, 163(b) the Liffey, at its junction with Loch Allan Loch Allen lies almost 
entirely within County Leitrim. However, it is the River Shannon, not the 

: Liffey, that runs through Loch Allen. The River Liffey has its source about 
twelve miles south of Dublin and empties into Dublin Bay. Loch Allen is 
about a hundred miles north-west of Dublin. 

163(c) “The Fourfold State of Man” Human Nature in its Fourfold State (1720) 
was written by Thomas Boston (1676-1732), who was minister of Hogg’s 
native parish church in Ettrick from 1707 until his death in 1732. The 
Fourfold State, which focuses on the theological states of ‘innocence, nature, 
grace, and eternity’, was an immensely popular and influential work and 
‘became the most frequently reprinted Scottish book of the eighteenth 
century, going through well over a hundred editions in all’ (see the Oxjord 
DNB article by P. G. Ryken). Boston was also involved in the antinomian 
controversy that arose out of the Auchterarder Creed and the re-publication 
of Edward Fisher’s The Marrow of Modern Divinity. 

165(a) Elegit Latin, ‘he has chosen’. In legal terms, a ‘writ of execution, by 
which a creditor is put in possession of [...] the goods and lands of a debtor, 
until his claim is satisfied’ (OED) . The implication is that the laird of Birkendelly 
has sold his soul to the devil. The ring is also described as ‘chased in blood’ 
(p. 164), a reminder that pacts with the devil usually are sealed in blood. In 
Christopher Marlowe’s The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, for example, 
Faustus writes his contract in blood: 

Loe Mephostophilis, for love of thee 
Faustus hath cut his arme, and with his proper blood 
Assures his soule to be great Lucafers, 
Chiefe Lord and Regent of perpetuall night. 
(Scene Vv, ll. 442-45) 
See The Complete Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. by Fredson Bowers, 2nd 
edn, 2 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 0, 175. 

165(d) Mosskilt apparently fictitious but reminiscent of Mossgiel, the farm in 
Ayrshire where Robert Burns lived from 1784 to 1786. Hogg’s manuscript 
reads ‘Mosskill’. 

166(a) combined the NLS manuscript reads ‘coalesced’. 

167(a) a made story a fiction, as opposed to a ‘true’ story. 

167 (a—-b) the first Allan Sandison [...] Divine Providence the Allan Sandison 
of the story apparently is suffering the consequences of the actions of his 
grandfather. Marion Haw here suggests the fulfillment of the biblical edict 
that children will suffer for the sins of their ancestors. For example, see 
Exodus 20. 5: ‘for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me’. 

167(d) the Mysterious Bride appears no more when the wrongs done to Jane 
Ogilvie have been avenged and her body discovered and given a decent 
burial, then her spirit is able to rest. In his notes to ‘The Pedlar’ in The 
Mountain Bard, Hogg writes that ‘it is a received opinion, that, if the body, or 
bones, or any part, of a murdered person are found, the ghost is then at 
rest, and that it leaves mankind to find out the rest’ (p. 249). He cites the 
finding of ‘the remains of the pedlar and his pack’ (p. 249) as one example 
of this. He also tells the story of a bogle at ‘a place below Yarrow Kirk called 
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Bell's Lakes, which was for a great number of years the terror of the whole 

neighbourhood, from a supposition that it was haunted by a ghost’: 
It happened at length, that a man and his wife were casting peats at 
Craighope-head, a full mile from the Lakes; and coming to a loose 
place in the morass, his spade slipped lightly down, and stuck fast in 
something below; but judge of their surprise, when, on pulling it out, 
a man’s head stuck on it, with long auburn hair, and so fresh, that 
every feature was distinguishable. This happened in the author’s 
remembrance; and it was supposed that it was the head of one Adam 
Hyslop, who had evanished about forty years before, and was always 
supposed to have left the country. Since that discovery, however, 
Bell’s Lakes have been as free of bogles as any other place. (pp. 249- 
50) 


January 1831-December 1831 (Volumes 29-30) 
King Willie 

‘King Willie’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 29 (January 
1831), 17-18. The song appears in Nodes Ambrostane No. LIII, where it is sung 
by the Shepherd character. The song was published from a fair-copy manuscript 
that is preserved among the Blackwood papers in the National Library of 
Scotland as MS 4808, fol. 22v, the verso of the final sheet of “The Mysterious 
Bride’ manuscript. The manuscript measures c. 24 cm x 38 cm and bears the 
watermark ‘A Cowan & SON | 1829’. The title of the song in the manuscript is 
“The King’s Anthem’. Hogg had intended the song for the December 1830 
issue of BEM, along with “The Mysterious Bride’, but it was held over until the 
next number, where it appeared in the Nodes that opened the issue. A second 
manuscript—and what appears to be a draft of the BEM version—is preserved 
in the Stirling University Library as MS 25(1) I. The Stirling manuscript is also 
on paper watermarked ‘A Cowan & SON | 1829’, measuring c 24 cm x 19 cm, 
and is probably a half-sheet of the same paper on which the BEM version is 
written; the title also is “The King’s Anthem’. The poem ‘Mary Gray’ is written 
on the opposite side of the Stirling sheet. A slightly-modified version of ‘King 
Wille’ was printed in Frasers Magazine, 8 (July 1833), 49-50, as part of the 
article, “he Shepherd’s Noctes, and the Reason Why They Do Not Appear in 
Fraser’s Magazine’ (pp. 49-54). For an edited version of the Stirling manuscript, 
see The Kings Anthem and Mary Gray, ed. by Douglas $. Mack (Stirling: University 
of Sturling Bibliographical Society, 1981), and for further discussion of the Fraser’s 
version, see ‘Noctes Ambrosian New Series No 2’, ed. by Douglas S$. Mack 
and G. H. Hughes, Altrive Chapbooks, no. 2 (September 1985), 30-54. 

Hogg borrows the opening four lines of ‘King Willie’ from the opening lines 
of a traditional song that had been published originally in Allan Ramsay’s Tea- 
Table Miscellany, repr. of 14th edn, 2 vols (Glasgow: Robert Forrester, 1876), 1, 
197-99" (ps 197): 

Willy was a wanton wag, 
The blythest lad that e’er I saw, 
At bridals still he bore the brag, 
And carried ay the gree awa. 
Hogg only alters the third line to broaden the setting of Willie’s exploits from 
‘bridals’ to the more general ‘mang the lasses’. The generic ‘Willy’ of tradition 
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becomes King William IV in Hogg, but the ‘wanton wag’ label was still applicable, 
at least to William’s earlier years (see the note for 168, 1. 1 below). A song in 
Hogg’s The Forest Minstrel (1810), ‘Song for the Anniversary of Mr Pitt’s Birth’, 
had also used a variation of this four-line opening, again with only the third 
line altered, although in the tribute to William Pitt the Younger the change 
claimed ‘Aboon them a’ he bore the brag’. Peter Garside traces the ‘Anonymous’ 
attribution of authorship of this song to John Ballantyne, although Garside 
notes that ‘it is not unlikely that Hogg himself had at least a hand in the 1810 
song’. See The Forest Minstrel, ed. by P. D. Garside and Richard D. Jackson (S/ 
SC, 2006), pp. 185-86, 358-59. 

The playfulness, mixed with respectful compliments, of the first three stanzas 
of ‘King Willie’ leads to Hogg’s ultimate purpose in the concluding stanza, to 
give ‘advice’ to the king: 

Stick by the auld friends o’ the crown, 
Wha bore it up through good an’ ill: 
For new-made friends, an’ new-made laws, 
They suit nae honest hearts ava. 

In the Noctes North responds to the song by asking the Shepherd: ‘But what 
say you to the last stanza—now, James?’, to which the Shepherd replies, ‘Wait a 
while—sir’. However, the Shepherd does not return to North’s question within 
this Noctes, nor was it necessary. It would have been clear to the Blackwood’s 
readership that Hogg and the Tory Maga were encouraging the King to remain 
loyal to the Tories, especially in opposition to the agitation for parliamentary 
reform. Hogg sent ‘King Willie’ to Blackwood with a letter dated 10 November 
1830 (Letters 1, p. 407), a few days before the Tory Duke of Wellington officially 
resigned as prime minister but after he had declared he would oppose reform 
as long as he was minister. It had been clear for some time that the government 
was in disarray, and Wellington had lost the backing of the more conservative 
Tories over his support for Catholic emancipation (which William, as Duke of 
Clarence, had also supported). Wellington’s strong anti-reform stand went 
against the mood of the country and of the King. William brought in the Whig 
Earl Grey as prime minister, a position which Grey accepted only on the 
condition that a measure of reform could go forward. 

For a thorough discussion of the history and context of ‘King Willie’ see 
Patrick Scott, ‘Wanton Willie, Sailor Bill, and Jacobite song: the conflicted 
background of James Hogg’s “The King’s Anthem”, SHW, 7 (1996), 59-69. 
Acknowledgement is made to Dr. Scott, whose previous work on ‘King Willie’ 
has informed these notes. 

The present edition publishes the BEM version with the following emendation 
for consistency: 


168, 1. 16 An] An BEM 


168, 1. 1 Willie was a wanton wag see the headnote above for discussion of 
the opening lines of the song. ‘Willie’ in Hogg’s song refers to King William 
IV (1765-1837), King of Great Britain from 1830 to 1837, who nevertheless 
had a reputation as a ‘wanton wag’. As Prince William he had a reputation 
for ‘romantic inclinations and strong sexual appetites’ and fathered at least 
one illegitimate child. In 1791 he began a twenty-year relationship with the 
actress Dorothy Jordan, or Phillips (1761-1816), with whom he had ten 
children. See the Oxford DNB article by Michael Brock. 

168, 1. 10 Britain’s topmast bough the Stirling manuscript reads ‘Britains 
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Royal bough’. William was the third son of George III. He became the 
successor to his brother, King George IV, following the death of his second 
brother, the Duke of York, in 1827. 

168, 1. 11 Wha never stain’d his gallant name the Stirling manuscript reads 
‘Who never feared the face o’ man’. 

168, 1. 15 he could kiss a bonny lass see note to 168, |. 1. 

168, ll. 17-18 he wears the British crown [...] he never cared a flee William 
was a popular ruler. His style of rule contrasted greatly with that of his late 
brother, George IV, especially in his energy for governing, his connection to 
the people, and his disdain for extravagance. Michael Brock writes: “William 
combined an old-fashioned distrust of party with fears of radical 
republicanism, and saw the king’s role as being that of a conciliator. He 
hankered after a government in which the best men would serve together 
irrespective of party to safeguard the established order’ (Oxford DNB). 

168, 1. 19 honest tar ‘tar’ is a common term for a sailor, often used with 
‘honest’ or ‘noble’. William joined the navy in 1779 and remained in active 
service for nearly ten years before returning to England because of the 
illness of his father, King George III. Shortly thereafter he was named Duke 
of Clarence and St Andrews, and he was awarded a series of promotions 
until in 1799 he was appointed admiral, although he had only a very brief 
return to sea. In 1827 he was appointed to the political position of Lord 
High Admiral, a title he was forced to resign after mismanaging the position. 
As Gillian Hughes has suggested, ‘Jolly Jack Tar’ was a stock theatrical hero, 
whose role was to defeat the villain and ‘save the day’—a role that Hogg 
advises King William to take and defeat parliamentary reform. 

168, 1. 24 Adie Laidlaw Queen Adelaide. Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen 
(1792-1849) married William in July 1818. Hogg’s note to ‘Adie Laidlaw’ on 
the manuscript reads: ‘A familiar title of endearment which the Queen 
enjoys in Ettrick forest’. Laidlaw was a common name in Ettrick and was * 
that of Hogg’s mother, Margaret Laidlaw, and others of his relations. Hogg’s 
note is incorporated into the Nodes dialogue in BEM. In the Fraser’ printing 
‘Adie Laidlaw’ reads ‘Adelaide’. 

168, 1. 25 I’ve ae advice to gie my King see the headnote above. 


A Story of Good Queen Bess 


‘A Story of Good Queen Bess’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 29 (April 1831), 579-93, and is the opening article in that issue. The 
story was published from Hogg’s fair-copy manuscript, which is preserved 
among the Blackwood papers in the National Library of Scotland as MS 
4808, fols 23-31. The manuscript consists of nine sheets, each measuring « 21 
cm x 26 cm. The paper bears the watermark ‘G WiLmor | 1827’. The title 
appears on the first page, and Hogg has numbered the following pages 2-17. 
The instruction to the printer ‘Begin the No with this and make up at once’ 
appears across the top of the first page (fol. 23), and printer’s marks appear 
throughout the manuscript. The story was published in America (Philadelphia) 
mL. A. Godey’s The Lady's Book Repository of Arts, Literature ¢» Fashion, 3 (July 
1831), 94-103, apparently extracted from BEM. The story was included in 
we printings of Hogg’s posthumously-published Tales and Sketches, 1, 275- 
3. 


Hogg probably sent the story to Blackwood about 12 March 1831. Hogg 
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wrote to Blackwood on Wednesday, 9 March 1831: I will send you in a long 
new tale on Saturday but I have it not yet finished’ (Letters 1, p. 427). It is not 
clear when Hogg began the story or how long he had worked on it before 
finally sending it to Blackwood. However, an incomplete draft manuscript of 
the story shows that at some point he re-thought the structure of the tale and 
extensively revised it before finally sending the fair-copy for publication. The 
draft manuscript has been preserved among the Hogg papers in the Alexander 
Turnbull Library as f{MS-Papers-0042-01, Item 4. It is described by Peter Garside 
as a ‘4pp booklet, 26x2l1cm., paginated by Hogg 1-[4]. WM: G WILMOT/ 
1827’ (ATL Checklist, p. 8). There are substantial differences between the ATL 
manuscript and the comparable portion of the published text; a comparison 
of the two versions provides insights into the shaping of this story and 
demonstrates Hogg’s attention to the craft of his writing. The ATL manuscript 
begins just over three pages into the published version in the present edition 
with ‘Gude-een to you auld lucky Laing’ (see p. 172), and the point at which 
the BEM story opens occurs following the conversation between Lucky Laing 
and Lowry. The details that Hogg adds to this section for BEM more than 
doubles the ATL text. The story is a work of historical fiction, loosely based on 
Queen Elizabeth’s efforts to insure that Lady Arabella Stuart does not inherit 
the throne of either England or Scotland; Arabella is named in the ATL 
manuscript, but in BEM Hogg merely refers the reader to historical sources 
for the identity of the story’s subject. For a published, annotated version of the 
Turnbull manuscript and further discussion of the textual differences, see ‘A 
Story of Good Queen Bess’, ed. by Thomas C. Richardson, SHW, 21 (2010), 
92-102. 

The present edition follows the BEM printing with the following emendations: 

172(b) wild-bear] wild-boar BEM 

172(c) wild-bear] wild-boar BEM 

172(d) “The bear] “The boar BEM 

173(c) the bear] the boar BEM 
180(c) a-heaving] a-heaing BEM 


169(title) Good Queen Bess Elizabeth (1533-1603), Queen of England from 
1558 until her death in 1603. 

169(a) after the death of Mary Queen of Scots Mary, Queen of Scots (1542- 
87) was executed on orders from Queen Elizabeth on 8 February 1587. 
169(a) young lady [...] related to both the English and Scottish crowns Lady 
Arabella Stuart (1575-1615). Although Hogg names Lady Arabella in the 
earlier incomplete draft of the story, quoted in the headnote above, he 
never actually names her within the published story. However, in the 
concluding paragraph he references historical texts that identify her (see 
the notes for 191(b)). Lady Arabella was the daughter of Charles Stuart, 
Earl of Lennox (1555/6-76), and his wife, Elizabeth Cavendish (1554?-82), 
daughter of Bess of Hardwick, who raised Arabella after her mother’s death 
in 1582. Lady Arabella was King James V1’s first cousin, and her grandmother, 
Lady Lennox, was Queen Elizabeth’s first cousin, thus establishing 
connections to both crowns. For additional information about Stuart see 

the Oxford DNB article by Rosalind K. Marshall. 

169(a) timid James (1566-1625) King James VI of Scotland, 1567-1625, and 
James I of England following the death of Elizabeth in 1603. Edmund 
Lodge, in Ilustrations of British History, one of Hogg’s sources for this story, 
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also refers to James’s ‘timidity’: Arabella’s ‘double relation to royalty was 
equally obnoxious to the jealousy of Elizabeth and the timidity of James, 
and they secretly dreaded the supposed danger of her leaving a legitimate 
offspring’ (m1, 178). See the note for 191(b) for the full citation. 

169(b) urged Elizabeth to claim her as a royal ward Arabella did not become 
a royal ward, but she did serve as one of the Queen’s ladies in waiting for 
a short time in 1588. She was sent home because of Elizabeth’s jealousy 
over her relationship with the Earl of Essex. 

169(c) old vixen the NLS manuscript reads ‘old royal viper’. 

169(c) known and established facts [...] change the designation of the family 
and of the castle although Hogg draws on historical events and personages, 
his story is fictitious and there is little that is historically accurate about the 
story. 

171 (a) sradrlann stan made at the pier of Leith and the cross of Edinburgh 
the sites of official state proclamations, as well as common meeting places 
to conduct business. The Mercat Cross in Edinburgh was located on the 
High Street across from what is now City Chambers. 

171(d) whistled one while and sung another, “Turn the blue bonnet wha 
can;” Lowry’s courage perhaps was buoyed by the line in the song, ‘His 
arm is ready, his heart is steady’. Hogg published this song with music in 
the Second Series of his Jacobite Relics (1821). However, Lowry’s singing it is 
perhaps an anachronism. Hogg’s note in Relics suggests that both the words 
and music are closer to Hogg’s time than to Lowry’s: ‘Neither this beautiful 
air nor song have ever been before published. The name is ancient. I dare 
not take it on me to say so much for either the words or the music. But 
what need any one speak about an old song that is made about events that 
happened in our own day’. See Hogg, The Facobite Relics of Scotland (Second 
Series), ed. by Murray G. H. Pittock (S/SC, 2003), pp. 95-96, 301-02. 

172(b) a she-fox or a wild-bear that is, Queen Elizabeth or King James. 

172(c) siller [...] will sune turn into sklait-stanes Lowry believes that ‘auld 
lucky’ may be a witch or otherwise have some supernatural powers. Lowry 
echoes the tradition that fairy money eventually turns into some worthless 
form, such as leaves or rubbish. 

172(d)-173(c) “The bear he would a-wooing go [...] And he hung till he was 
dead.” these verses seem to be Hogg’s and original to this story. The verses 
echo the traditional song, ‘A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go’, a version of 
which was published at least as early as 1550 in Robert Wedderburn’s 
Complaynt of Scotland. 

174(b) the lowest are the highest, and the highest the lowest echoes Matthew 
20. 16: ‘So the last shall be first, and the first last’, 

174(c) “When the griffin shall gape [...] Lucy more lovely than ever.’ these 
lines apparently were written by Hogg for this story. ‘Goat-Fell’ is the highest 
mountain (2866 ft) on the island of Arran. Scorbeck has not been identified; 
perhaps Hogg intends Sgarbh Breac, a hill (1194 ft) on the island of Islay in 
the Inner Hebrides. Lowry suggests that these lines refer to coats of arms, 
but these have not been identified. 

176(c) for there is a living animating spirit breathes over the open face of 
nature, of which mine forms an item echoes William Wordsworth, ‘Lines, 
Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey’, for example: 

A sense sublime 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. (Poetical Works, p. 164, Il. 95-102) 

177(a-b) There’s villainy at the heart [...] lay him with the dead these lines 
seem to be Hogg’s and original to this story. 

178(b) sometimes tell the truth, but then it was merely by chance Hogg uses 
a similar line, apparently in reference to John Lockhart, in ‘Account of a 
Coronation-Dinner at Edinburgh’, BEM, 10 (August 1821), 26-33: ‘he never 
in a’ his life tauld me the truth but ance, and that was by mere chance, and 
no in the least intentional’ (pp. 28-29—see also Conéributions to Blackwood’ 1, 
p. 87 and note on p. 470). Hogg repeats this characterisation in his 
reminiscence of Lockhart in the ‘Memoir of the Author’s Life’ that prefaces 
Altre Tales (1832); see Memoir, p. 74. 

179(b) valley o’ the shadow o’ death from Psalm 23. 4: ‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil’. 

179(c-d) my mither’s spirit wad come frae the ither warld [...] I'll take the 
rest for grantit Lowry echoes the caution of Hamlet, who mistrusts the 
ghost of his father because he thinks the ghost might be an evil spirit. 
Therefore, Hamlet devises a plan to determine if the ghost is truthful in 
accusing Hamlet’s uncle of the murder of his father: 

The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil, and the devil hath power 
T’assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy— 
As he is very potent with such spirits— 
Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King (1. 2. 600-07) 

180(a) Sir Herbert [...] ordering all the boats to be chained up [...] loch had 
hitherto been free to all the parish this incident echoes Hogg’s experience 
with Lord Napier, who removed Hogg’s boating privileges on St Mary’s 
Loch, a slight Hogg never forgot. Hogg complained in his introduction to 
‘Tl No Wake wi Annie’ in Songs (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1831): ‘Lord Napier 
never did so cruel a thing, not even on the high seas, as the interdicting of 
me from sailing on that beloved lake, which if I have not rendered classical, 
has not been my blame’ (p. 224). See also the manuscript version of “The 
Hon>!* Captain Napier and Ettrick Forest’, Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, p. 
105 and notes on pp. 481-83. 

181(c) John Earl of Montrose, the king’s viceroy for Scotland John Graham 
(1548-1608), third Earl of Montrose. He was appointed an Extraordinary 
Lord of Session in 1591 and became Lord Chancellor in January 1599. In 
February 1604 he was appointed commissioner-general to represent the 
king at the Scottish parliament. See the Oxford DNB article by Rob 
Macpherson. 

181(c) Lord of Session, Lord Chancellor of Scotland Lord of Session was 
one of the fifteen judges of the Scottish Court of Session (College of Justice). 
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The Lord Chancellor of Scotland was the presiding judge. 

183(c) auld law o’ nature, or rather o’ Divine Providence a common belief 
that blood would flow from a corpse if it were touched by the murderer. 
Hogg uses this ‘law 0’ nature’ in other works as well. In Confessions Robert 1s 
warned by his servant that people had found the bodies of his mother and 
the young woman he apparently raped and sought to hold him accountable: 
‘They are bringing the corpse here, to garye touch them baith afore witnesses, 
an’ plenty o’ witnesses there will be!’ (p. 142). See also “The Pedlar’ in The 
Mountain Bard, p. 30, ll. 141-52, and ‘The Barber of Duncow’, Frasers Magazne, 
3 (March 1831), 174-80. This test of innocence or guilt is not confined to 
fiction, however. In A Complete Collection of State Trials, comp. by T. B. Howell 
(London: Longman, 1811), x1, columns 1371-1420, there is a record of the 
trial of Philip Standsfield for the murder of his father in 1688. The prosecution 
presents as evidence of Standsfield’s guilt the fact that the body of his 
father bled when Standsfield touched it. The defence, of course, questions 
the legitimacy of such evidence (col. 1379). Hogg references an earlier edition 
of this collection in the concluding paragraph of this story; see the note for 
191 (b). 

184(a) their blood shall cry to their Creator from the ground echoes God’s 
statement to Cain after Cain had murdered Abel: ‘the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground’ (Genesis 4. 10). 

184(b) Parliament at Perth at the time in which the story was set Parliament 
did not meet regularly at a fixed location, although generally it met either at 
Edinburgh or Perth. King James VI did not permit the full Scottish Parliament 
to meet, however, preferring instead a convention of his loyal noble 
supporters. 

185(a) on record in the family annals a device to give the story the appearance 
of being true. 

185(c) “such as you gave, so shall you have.” ironically echoes the biblical 
teachings, ‘Give, and it shall be given unto you’ (Luke 6. 38), and ‘whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap’ (Galatians 6. 7). 

186(c) Burrow Swire unidentified. 

187(a) the Countess Dowager, their late young lady’s mother part of Hogg’s 
fiction. Lady Arabella’s mother died in January 1582. 

190(a) Earl of Northumberland Henry Percy (1564-1632), ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. Northumberland had a good relationship with Queen 
Elizabeth, who awarded him the governorship of Tynemouth Castle and 
made him a Knight of the Garter. He worked with others secretly to build 
a relationship with King James VI in anticipation of his becoming King of 
England upon Elizabeth’s death. Northumberland used his cousin, Thomas 
Percy (1560-1605), whom he had employed to manage his estate at Alnwick 
Castle, as his liaison with the King. See the Oxford DNB article on Percy by 
Mark Nicholls. 

190(a) young Lord Piercy that is, Lord Percy. 

190(c) his lord’s going up to court at London Northumberland was at the 
English court throughout most of the 1590s and continued in the court of 
King James VI and I until implicated in the Gunpowder Plot in 1605. 

190(d) Alnwick Castle this castle at Alnwick, Northumberland, dates to the 
eleventh century. It was acquired by the Percy family in the early fourteenth 
century and has been home to the Earls and Dukes of Northumberland 
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since that time. 


, 191(a) young Lord Piercy and she were privately betrothed to each other 


according to Edmund Lodge, Elizabeth ‘prevented [Arabella] from marrying 
Esme Stuart, her kinsman, and heir to the titles and estates of her family, 
and afterwards imprisoned her for listening to some overtures from the 
son of the Earl of Northumberland’ (m, 178); for the full citation see the 
following note for 191(b). In 1610 Arabella Stuart secretly married William 
Seymour, grandson of the Earl of Hertford, but against the king’s wishes. 
They spent most of their short marriage in forced separation or in prison, 
and Lady Arabella died in the Tower of London in 1615. 

191(b) Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, vol. ii p. 123; ditto, vol. iii p. 
178 Edmund Lodge, Illustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners in the 
Reigns of Henry VII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, and Fames, 3 vols (London: G. 
Nicol, 1791). 

191(b) Pennant’s London, p. 259 Thomas Pennant, Some Account of London, 4th 
edn (London: Robert Faulder, 1805). This work was first published in 1790 
as Of London, but the pagination of the fourth edition corresponds to Hoge’s 
reference. 

191(b) Grainger’s Biographical History the Rev. J. Granger, A Biographical 
Fistory of England, from Egbert the Great to the Revolution, 3rd edn, 4 vols (London: 
J. Rivington, et al., 1779). James Granger’s work is a catalogue of engraved 
portraits of British persons of prominence; Granger has added brief 
biographical notes taken from a variety of sources, many of which are not 
clearly identified. Arabella Stuart appears in 0, 58-59. 

191(b) Peerage of Scotland, vol. ii p. 98 Sir Robert Douglas, The Peerage of 
Scotland: Containing an Historical and Genealogical Account of the Nobility of that 
Kingdom, from Their Origin to the Present Generation, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Edinburgh: 
Archibald Constable and Company, and London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; White, Cochrane, and Co.; John Murray; Richard Rees, 
1813). This work was first published in 1764 in one volume, but the second 
edition pagination corresponds with Hogg’s citation. It is possible that Hogg 
used only this work for his information since it contains references to the 
other works noted in this last paragraph of the story: 

Lady Arabella Stuart, whose double relation to royalty was equally 
obnoxious to the jealousy of Queen Elisabeth, and the timidity of 
King James VI.; and they dreaded the danger of her having a legitimate 
offspring. The former, therefore, prevented her from marrying Esme 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox, and afterwards imprisoned her for listening 
to some overtures from a son of the Earl of Northumberland; the 
latter, by obliging her to reject many splendid offers of marriage, 
unwarily encouraged the hopes of inferior pretenders. Thus 
circumscribed, she renewed a childish connection with William Seymour, 
afterwards Marquis of Hertford, which was discovered in 1609, when 
both parties were summoned to appear before the privy-council, and 
received a severe reprimand. This produced the very consequence 
which James meant to avoid; for the lady, sensible that her reputation 
had been wounded by the inquiry, was in a manner forced into a 
marriage with Mr Seymour, which becoming publickly known in 1610, 
she was committed to close custody in the house of Sir Thomas Parry 
at Lambeth, and her husband to the Tower. They effected their escape 
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on the same day, 3d June 1611, and Mr Seymour got safe to Flanders; 
but the poor lady was overtaken in Calais Road, and imprisoned in 
the Tower, where the sense of these undeserved oppressions operating 
too severely on her high spirit, she became lunatic; and languished in 
that wretched state, augmented by the horrors of a prison, till her 
death, 27th September 1615; and she was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
One of the articles of the indictment against Sir Walter Raleigh, 17th 
November 1603, was that the Lord Cobham, the 9th of June last, did 
meet with him at Durham House, and then and there had conference 
with him how to advance Arabella Stuart to the royal throne of this 
kingdom. Lady Arabella was completely innocent of all participation 
in this conspiracyt. 

+A portrait of this unfortunate lady is prefixed to the third volume of 
Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, where it is mentioned that, in 
1603, the King granted to her L. 800 a-year for her maintenance, with 
a table for her people. See also Granger’s Biogr. Hist. and Pennant’s 
London, 259. (um, 98) 

191 (b) State Trials, vol. i p. 174 A Compleat Collection of State-Tryals, and Proceedings 
upon Impeachments for High treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours; from the 
Reign of King Henry the Fourth, to the end of the Reign of Queen Anne, 4 vols 
(London: Printed for Timothy Goodwin [et al.], 1719). The account of the 
trial of Sir Walter Raleigh for treason (I, 174-88) includes a discussion of 
Raleigh’s alleged plot ‘to advance Arabella Stuart to the Crown and Royal 
Throne of this Kingdom’ with assistance from the Archduke of Austria and 
the King of Spain. 


The Miser’s Grave 
[Manuscript Version| 


The Miser’s Grave’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 29 
(June 1831), 915-18, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. The work was 
published from a faircopy manuscript that is preserved among the Blackwood 
papers in the National Library of Scotland as MS 4805, fols 21-23. However, 
a second, and apparently earlier, fair-copy manuscript has been preserved among 
the Hogg Papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library as {MS-Papers-0042-05, 
Item 55(). The manuscript is described by Peter Garside as a ‘4pp booklet, 
31x18cm. WM: crown and shield; JH/1821’. The ‘booklet’ also includes a 
small fragment of an unidentified prose work (ATL Checklist, p. 18). 

It is not clear when this dramatic sketch was written or whether Blackwood’s 
was Hogg’s original target market. It is possible that Hogg had intended the 
work for one of the annuals that had become popular in the late 1820s and 
had become an important publication outlet for Hogg. Clearly the moral themes 
of the work appear to be well suited to the annuals. Furthermore, a comparison 
between the Turnbull and Blackwood’ versions suggests that in Blackwood’s 
Hogg is in part responding to his experiences with some of the annuals’ editors, 
not all of which had been positive. See the annotations to the Blackwood’s 
version for further discussion of the textual differences between the two 
versions. 

There are substantial and important differences between the Turnbull and 
BEM versions; therefore, in keeping with the practice of the S/SC. edition to 
provide appropriate and efficient placement of previously-unpublished texts, 


{ 
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the present volume includes both versions. The ‘Manuscript Version’ follows 
the Turnbull manuscript, including Hogg’s occasionally idiosyncratic spelling, 
except to add silently end punctuation where necessary and to regularise the 
format for identifying the speaking voices. The text also includes the following 
emendations: 

192, 1. 47 after it with] after it it with Turnbull MS 

194, 1. 96 farthing] farthin Turnbull MS 


194, 1. 133 repentant sinner who] repentant sinner sinner who Turnbull MS 


191, 1. 11 angel of the Ressurection in the Christian tradition, all believers 
ultimately will be raised from the dead (see 1 Corinthians 15, for example). 
The biblical Book of Revelation includes a vision of an angel descending 
from heaven to bind Satan and cast him into a bottomless pit prior to the 
resurrection of Christian martyrs (see Revelation 20). 

192, 1. 22 A Daniel come to judgement from Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Vemce: ‘A Daniel come to judgement, yea, a Daniel! | O wise young judge, 
how I do honour thee’ (Iv. 1. 220-21). Daniel, the title character of the 
biblical Book of Daniel, is depicted as a wise man to whom God had given 
a special ability to interpret dreams. 

192, 1. 25 never modelled by his Maker’s image according to Genesis 1. 27: 
‘God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them’. Gabriel suggests that the Miser’s greedy 
character does not reflect a god-like creation. 

192, ll. 26-27 wasn’t the devil | Formed by his Maker’s image Teddy follows 
the traditional notion that Satan (Lucifer) was originally an angel who fell 
from his heavenly position because of his pride: ‘How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down to the 
ground, which didst weaken the nations!’ (Isaiah 14. 12). John Milton in 
Paradise Lost provides a well-developed characterisation of Satan as a fallen 
angel; Milton’s Satan received a great deal of critical attention from Hogg’s 
contemporaries. 

192, 1. 36 a paraphrase in the Church of Scotland, one of an official collection 
of hymns based on scriptures for use in the churches. 

192, 1. 41 For whose lean carcass yawns this heideous pit see also p. 194, 1. 
114. The image of a grave ‘yawning’ for its occupant is a common one. See, 
for example, Robert Southey, Thalaba the Destroyer (1801), Book IX: “Till, 
riven by her charms, the grave | Yawn’d and disclos’d its dead’. 

193, 1. 56 a viper’s look had paralized them Hogg refers to the folk tradition 
that a snake had the power to paralyse or hypnotise its prey before striking. 

193, ll. 61-62 the gnawing worm of avarice | Preyed without ceasing Gabriel 
echoes Jesus’s repetitive warnings from Mark 9. 42-48 against being ‘cast 
into hell [...] Where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched’. He 
also plays on Paul’s admonition to the Thessalonians to ‘Pray without ceasing’ 
(t Thessalonians 5. 17). 

193, ll. 86-87 “Two pounds [...] imposition these lines do not appear in the 
BEM version. 

194, 1. 94 Two pounds! [...] arrive at this line does not appear in the BEM 
version. 

194, ll. 96-97 I’ll charge one fourth part of a farthing per square foot | 
Doubling the charge each foot that I descend the farthing was one-fourth 
of a penny and there were 960 farthings to one pound sterling. 
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194, 1. 99 One farthing per square foot this is revised in the Blackwood’ 
version to ‘A quarter of a farthing each square foot’ (p. 198, I. 114). However, 
in Gabriel’s speech in line 115 of BEM Hogg changes ‘square foot’ to ‘cubic 
foot’, which would be the correct measure, but the Miser still says ‘square 
foot’ (p. 198, 1. 118). 

194, 1. 114 This grave killed him and now yawns for his bones see the note 
for 192, 1. 41. In the BEM version ‘yawns’ is changed to ‘yearns’; see p. 199, 
1. 140. 

194, ll. 116-34 he brought home his coffin [...] All to the poor the Miser’s 
obsessive contemplation of his coffin, which the ‘old wives’ mistook for a 
sign of his piety, is ironically reminiscent of Samuel Richardson’s Clarissa, 
who in her fatal illness stayed close to her coffin: ‘It is placed near the 
window, like a harpsichord, though covered over to the ground: and when 
she is so ill that she cannot well go to her closet, she writes and reads upon 
it, as others would upon a desk or table’; see The Novels of Samuel Richardson, 
19 vols (London: William Heinemann, 1901-02), Clarissa, vim, 14. 


The Miser’s Grave 
[BEM Version| 


“The Miser’s Grave’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaune, 29 
(June 1831), 915-18, and the work was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. The 
BEM version was published from a fair-copy manuscript that is preserved 
among the Blackwood papers in the National Library of Scotland as MS 
4805, fols 21-23. The manuscript consists of three sheets, each c. 21 cm x 26 
cm; fol. 22 bears the watermark ‘G Witmor | 1827’. There is no page number 
on the first page, but Hogg has numbered the successive pages 2-6. A second 
fair-copy manuscript is preserved among the Hogg papers in the Alexander 
Turnbull Library and is also published in the present edition 
(pp. 191-95); for information about this work, see the notes for ‘The Miser’s 
Grave’ [Manuscript Version]. 

The BEM version adds forty printed lines plus stage directions to the Turnbull 
version, and there are further revisions throughout the text. The most significant 
addition to the work for the Blackwood’s version is Teddy’s proposal to write a 
play, “he Miser’s Grave’, whose title, he says, ‘will secure a ready market | Into 
the Annuals’ (p. 196, ll. 36-37); this is followed by six lines, generally critical, of 
some of the editors of the annuals with whom Hogg had done business. 
‘Teddy finally decides instead, as in the Turnbull manuscript, to write a religious 
paraphrase. In BEM, though, Gabriel encourages Teddy to ‘Stay thy plans | Of 
literary glory fora space’ (p. 197, ll. 47-48). The addition of the critical comments 
on the annuals in Blackwood’ suggests intervening issues with the annuals 
between the completion of the Turnbull and Blackwood’ texts. Hogg from 
time to time experienced the same kinds of frustrations with the annual editors 
that he had complained of with Blackwood, such as unjustified rejection of his 
works, failure to return unpublished manuscripts, and inadequate compensation. 
For a thorough treatment of Hogg’s publications in the annuals, see Contributions 
to Annuals. For further discussion of ‘The Miser’s Grave’ and the annuals, see 
Thomas C. Richardson, ‘James Hogg and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine: Buying 
and Selling the Ettrick Shepherd’, James Hoge and the Literary Marketplace, ed. by 
ae ee and Holly Faith Nelson (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), pp. 185-99 
pp. 194-98). 
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In the annotations that follow, the reader is referred to the page and line 
numbers of the annotations to the Turnbull version for notes that are common 
to both the Turnbull and Blackwood’ texts. The annotations to the Blackwood’ 
version also identify the major textual differences between the Turnbull and 
Blackwood’ texts. 

The present edition reprints the BEM text with the following emendation 
to correct what appears to be a printer’s error: 


198, 1. 88 funds] friends BEM 
195, 1. 3 And mine’s a good one. Bring the pullies, Ted this line does not 


appear in the Turnbull manuscript version. 

196, 1. 12 At the great day of final retribution the biblical day of judgment, a 
time when God will reward the righteous and punish the wicked. See, for 
example, Matthew 10. 15 and 11. 22, 24. This line does not appear in the 
Turnbull manuscript version. 

196, 1. 13 angel of the resurrection see the note for 191, 1. 11. 

196, 1. 17 gaping fool the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘gaping ninny’ (p. 192, 1. 
15 


196, 1. 24 “A Daniel come to judgment!” see the note for 192, |. 22. 

196, 1. 27 never modelled by his Maker’s image see the note for 192, |. 25. 

196, ll. 28-29 wasn’t the Devil | Formed by his Maker’s image see the note 
for 192, ll. 26-27. 

196, 1. 29 There I have you the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘Let me alone! | I 
have you there’ (p. 192, Il. 27-28). 

196, 1. 30 A Solomon! Solomon was regarded as the wisest man of his time: 
‘And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the east 
country, and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser than all men’ (I 
Kings 4. 30-31). ‘A Solomon!’ does not appear in the Turnbull manuscript. 

196-97, ll. 36-44 The title will secure [...] A lucky hit these lines do not 
appear in the Turnbull manuscript version. Hogg published in more than a 
dozen annuals and gift-books in the 1820s and early 1830s. For a collection 
of Hogg’s publications see Contributions to Annuals. 

196, ll. 37-39 Pringle has applied [...] too finical [...] pragmatical about his 
slaves Thomas Pringle (1789-1834) was editor of Friendship’s Offering, to 
which Hogg contributed seven published items in the issues for 1829 and 
1830 (see Contributions to Annuals, pp. 121-39 and notes). Hogg had known 
Pringle for many years, and it was at Hogg’s instigation that Pringle became 
co-editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine when the magazine was established 
in 1817. Pringle, like Blackwood, sometimes rejected Hogg’s works because 
of their indelicacy; Pringle wrote to Hogg on 28 May 1828, rejecting a ‘wild 
ballad’ and advising Hogg that works for the annuals should not contain ‘a 
single expression which would call up a blush in the cheek of the most 
delicate female if reading aloud to a mixt company’ (NLS, MS 2245, fol. 
123). Although Hogg considered Pringle ‘too finical’ about his contributions, 
he wished to remain a strong supporter of Friendships Offering, as he wrote 
to Allan Cunningham on 19 January 1830: I write this mainly to instruct 
you about my M. S. S. I want Mr. Pringle to have the choice of them. But 
then it is a maxim with editors that no other editor must have seen them. 
Therefore would you be so kind as give a look over them and send those 
to him which you think will suit his work and his taste. After you I am most 
anxious that Pringle’s work should succeed and whatever he requires more 
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of me he shall have I am not greedy you may assure him of that though I 
like to have some acknowledgement for every thing that I write’ (Leifers i, 
371-72). Hogg repeats the designation ‘pragmatical’ in a letter to Alexander 
Elder, 14 January 1833, in which he sends compliments to ‘kind-hearted, 
honest, pragmatical Pringle’ (Letters m, p. 119). 

196, 1. 40 the German Shovel-board. He pays Frederic Shoberl (1775-1853) 
was editor of Rudolph Ackermann’s annuals, Forget Me Not and Ackermann’s 
Juvenile Forget Me Not. Hogg published ten items in the issues of Forget Me Not 
for 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1834, and 1836. Additionally, he published 
five works in Ackermann’s Fuvenile Forget Me Not in the issues for 1830, 1831, 
and 1832. See Contributions to Annuals, pp. 37-87, 231-51 and notes. Hogg 
published more works with Shoberl than with any other editor, presumably 
because of Shoberl’s reliability for payment, but in a letter to Shoberl 
postmarked 4 June 1831 Hogg also notes his reliability for returning 
unpublished manuscripts: ‘you are likely to be the only editor this year who 
has aught from my pen which I hope will be no dishonour to you. It is not 
because they paid me ill for they paid me well but on none can I depend for 
unpublished pieces but yourself and such as are not returned are all lost to 
me’ (Letters 1, p. 437). 

197, 1. 41 Or Hall—But then his wife’s the devil there! Samuel Carter Hall 
(1800-89) was editor of The Amulet, and his wife, Anna Maria Hall (1800- 
81), was editor of The Juvenile Forget Me Not. Hogg published seven works in 
the issues of The Amulet for 1830, 1831, 1835, and 1836, and two works in 
the issues of The Fuvenile Forget Me Not for 1830 and 1831. See Contributions to 
Annuals, pp. 161-205 and notes. Hogg wrote to Hall on 6 March 1830, 
enclosing works for both annuals, but he also needed to ask: ‘Why have 
you never paid me for last year’s things>’ (Letters 1, p. 376). Hogg was 
especially fond of Mrs Hall, and apparently was willing to publish in her 
annual without compensation. Hogg wrote to Allan Cunningham on 19 
January 1830: “That lady is a particular favourite of mine. Her simplicity, 
her humour and her pathos are all delightful and her careless easy manner 
most of all. Give my kindest love to her and say that whatever she accepts 
of mine she must take as a gift of homage even though it should amount to 
a third of the volume. To her husband I make no such concessions but 
when I come to London I shall see them both’ (Letters , p. 372). However, 
Mrs Hall was very particular about the character of the works she admitted, 
and she refused Hogg’s works that she claimed were about seduction, fairies, 
and ghosts; see Mrs Hall’s letter to Hogg of 2 April 1830, which is quoted 
in the annotations to ‘A Real Vision’ for 122, Il. 10-13 in the present edition. 
For additional information about the Halls, see ‘Notes on Correspondents’ 
in Letters 1, pp. 500-02. 

197, 1. 42 Watts is ruin’d by false self-conceit. Alaric A. Watts (1797-1864) 
was editor of the annual Literary Souvenir, to which Hogg contributed four 
works in the issues for 1825, 1826, and 1827 (see Contributions to Annuals, pp. 
1-23 and notes). Hogg apparently cut off his contributions to Watts because 
Watts could not be relied upon to return unpublished manuscripts, as Hogg 
noted in a letter to Allan Cunningham of 31 December 1828: ‘If one M. S$ 
of mine is lost I write no more for that editor which Mr A A Watts and 
several others can tell you (Letters , p. 321). Hogg also was insulted by 
Watts’s presuming to instruct Hogg how to write poetry. Hogg wrote to 
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Allan Cunningham on 19 January 1830: ‘Don’t give any thing of mine to 
Mr Alaric A Watts he is the greatest fool and puppy ever I had ought to do 
with. Pray is the poor affected fellow supposed among his contemporaries 
to be a rational being? I should like particularly to know as he has favoured 
me with a great many most sage and sapient remarks how to write poetry 
and the advices are so serious that I really think them well meant but I 
cannot tell whether to follow them or not till I know for certain that the man 
is not daft’ (Letters 1, p. 372). Watts responded to Hogg’s slight in ‘The 
Miser’s Grave’ in a satirical verse piece, ‘The Conversazione’, which he 
published in the Literary Souvenir for 1832 (pp. 222-51). Watts accused Hogg 
and Cunningham of ‘puffing’ each other’s works, then disparaged the quality 
of Hogg’s writing; he explained his criticisms in a footnote: ‘In a late number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, Hogg complains of the capernoitiness (see Dr. 
Jamieson’s Dictionary) of some of the editors of Annuals, in declining to 
publish his happiest efforts. He must, however, admit that his “Baboon 
Legend,” and his “Seeking a Howdy,” are not altogether adapted for drawing- 
room perusal. What Christopher North could have been about to have 
admitted into his Magazine such a farrago of unmeaning trash, as the article 
in which the Shepherd grunts forth his anathemas, I am at a loss to conceive’ 
(p. 225). For additional information about Watts, see ‘Notes on 
Correspondents’ in Letters 1, pp. 516-17. 

197, 1. 46 a Paraphrase see the note for 192, 1. 36. 

197, ll. 47-57 Quite right, profound logician [...] starved and gloated compare 
with the Turnbull manuscript version, p. 192, ll. 37-44. Hogg added three 
lines to the BEM version, including Gabriel’s advice to Teddy to ‘Stay thy 
plans | Of literary glory for a space’, and significantly revised the entire 
section. 

197, 1. 62 theft the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘reif’ (p. 192, 1. 49). 

197, 1. 65 heaps of gold the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘current coin’ (p. 193, 
OD); 

197, 1. 66 yearning face the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘heideous face’ (p. 193, 
1 D3). 

197, 1. 69 As at the eye of basilisk or snake the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘As 
if a viper’s eye had paralized them’ (p. 193, 1. 56; see note). The ‘basilisk’ is 
a legendary serpent that had the power to kill by merely looking at its 
victim. The term is used figuratively to refer to a person’s malicious gaze. 

197, ll. 70-72 His eye of greyish green [...] beneath the sun the Turnbull 
manuscript reads ‘His light grey eye ne’er shed one ray benign | On aught 
below the sun’ (p. 193, Il. 57-58). 

197, 1. 76 Preyed without ceasing see the note for 193, ll. 61-62. 

197, 1. 78 thirteen days the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘thirteen years’ (p. 193, 
]. 64). 

197, <1 e sordid greed the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘rank injustice’ (p. 193, 
I. 66). 

198, |. 3 “We'll talk of that when you require it, sir.” the Turnbull manuscript 
reads “I'll speak of that when you are dead” says I’ (p. 193, 1. 70). . 
198, 1. 88 ruinous overcharge the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘herrying 

overcharge’ (p. 193, 1. 74). ; 

198, 1. 93 stern, unyielding the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘stern and wrinkled’ 
(p, 193, 179). 
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198, 1. 94 And holding out his shrivell’d skeleton hand this line does not 
appear in the Turnbull manuscript. The representation of Time and Death 
as an ominous skeleton is a tradition of long standing. See I. D’Israeli, 
‘History of the Skeleton of Death’, A Second Series of Curtosities of Literature, 
2nd edn, 3 vols (London: John Murray, 1824), 1, 298-315. 

198, 1. 97 craving greed the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘cursed greed’ (p. 193, 
lx 82): 

198, iL 100-01 needed. Come, calculate [...] very cheap the Turnbull 
manuscript reads ‘needed.” | “Two pounds is rather short.” | “Rank 
imposition!” (p. 193, ll. 85-87). 

198, ll. 105-06 I’ll give none [...] beware of these lines do not appear in the 
Turnbull manuscript. 

198, ll. 109-10 Mind that [...] to my mind the Turnbull manuscript reads 
‘Two pounds! O shame. What will this world arrive at?”’ (p. 194, 1. 94). 
198, Il. 111-16 “Sir, there’s no man [...] that I descend.” compare with the 
Turnbull manuscript version, p. 194, ll. 95-97. Hogg has added three lines 
in BEM and has appropriately changed Gabriel’s charge from per ‘square 

foot’ to per ‘cubic foot’. 

198, ll. 119-20 Not an inch of meat [...] trust to these these lines do not 
appear in the Turnbull manuscript. 

199, 1. 125 eighteenpence the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘fifteen pence’ 
(p. 194, 1. 104). 

199, ll. 127-28 “Two hundred round, | And gallant payment over the Turnbull 
manuscript reads ‘a good round hundred | And odds’ (p. 194, 1. 106). ‘Gallant 
payment’ is a ‘large payment. 

199, 1. 131 to speak the Turnbull manuscript reads ‘to rail’ (p. 194, 1. 109). 

199, 1. 132 and cluck’d upon the gum this part of the line does not appear in 
the Turnbull manuscript. 

199, ll. 133-35 His heart-pipes [...] out of joint these lines do not appear in 
the Turnbull manuscript. 

199, 1. 134 His knell-knees plaited that is, his knocking knees folded under 
him. 

199, ll. 137-40 Not yet a fortnight old [...] yearns for his bones compare 
with the Turnbull manuscript version on p. 194, Il. 112-14. The Turnbull 
‘bond’ was ‘nine days’ old rather than a ‘fortnight’, and it ‘killed the wretch’ 
rather than ‘broke the Miser’s heart’; ‘groan’d until he died’ does not appear 
in the Turnbull manuscript. See also the note for 194, 1. 114. 

199, ll. 1441-45 Then you have [...] see you hung for it this speech of Teddy’s 
does not appear in the Turnbull manuscript. 

199-200, ll. 149-75 And as he sat [...] But was a coward compare with the 
‘Turnbull manuscript, pp. 194-95, Il. 118-38. Hogg added six lines to BEM 
and revised both the order and the content of the lines. 

200, ll. 178-79 I wonder [...] no sense in it these lines do not appear in the 
Turnbull manuscript. 

200, 1. 180 And I despise him this line does not appear in the Turnbull 
manuscript. 

200, ll. 183-85 Should burst in [...] curstly disagreeable the Turnbull 
manuscript reads ‘Should shoal above me burying me alive | I should look 


on’t as disagreeable. | I'll not go in for all that this world holds’ (p. 195, IL. 
145-47). 
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200, 1. 186 odiously this word does not appear in the Turnbull manuscript 
(see p. 195, 1. 148). 
: 200, ll. 189-91 Step down, and take [...] excellent sport the Turnbull 
; manuscript reads ‘Step down | Old prosing bumpkin. All the profits your’s’ 
(p. 195, ll. 151-52). 


Would You Know What a Whig Is 


! Would You Know What a Whig Is’ was published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 30 (August 1831), 415, where it is sung by the Shepherd character in 
the highly-political Noctes Ambrosiane No. LVIL The song was published from a 
fair-copy manuscript, which is preserved among the Blackwood papers in the 
National Library of Scotland as MS 4854, fol. 33. The manuscript is written 
on the recto and verso of a single leaf, measuring c. 18.5 cm x 23 cm. The 
printer's instruction ‘across the page’ appears in a different hand at the beginning 
of the poem. The NLS manuscript also includes the following introduction by 
Hogg, which was incorporated into the Noctes dialogue, presumably by John 
Wilson, the author of this Noctes: “Weel sirs I'll sing you a sang, an auld ane frae 
my Jacobite Relics; an’ though the fo’ks are now beginning to surmeese that I 
made the feck o’ the auld Jacobite sangs mysel’ ye’re no to gie a shadow 0’ 
insinuation that I made this ane else should the King chance to be introduced 
to me when he comes to Scotland he might cast it up to me’. 

A shorter version of ‘Would You Know What a Whig Is’ was published by 
Hogg with music in the first series of his Jacobite Relics of Scotland (1819; see 
Jacobite Relics [First Series], ed. by Murray G. H. Pittock, (S/SC, 2002), p. 44). 
The Relics version consists of three stanzas instead of five, approximating to 

the first three stanzas of the BEM version, although these stanzas were 
extensively revised for BEM. In a note to the song in Jacobite Relics, Hogg 
describes it as ‘one of the most violent of all the party songs, bitter as they are. 
It was often sung by the Tory clubs in Scotland, at their festive meetings, 
during the late war, in detestation of those who deprecated the principles of 
Pitt’ (p. 212). Hogg then quotes a long passage from Edward Ward’s “The 
Whigs Unmask’d: being the Secret History of the Calf’s-Head-Club’ (1713) on 
pp. 212-14. In ‘Would You Know What a Whig Is’ Hogg revives the traditional 
Tory vituperation against the Whigs in the context of the debates about the 
Reform Bill. 

The present edition publishes the BEM version without emendation. 


201, 1. 4A saint by profession, who never had grace Hogg uses‘saint’ ironically, 
suggesting the outward profession of holiness of one who has not in fact 
received salvation. Hogg characterises the Whigs as religious, social, and 
political hypocrites. 

201, 1. 12 Lucifer’s bride that call’d him to earth in ‘Ane Pastoral of the 
Rocke’ (BEM, 22 (December 1827), 675-84), Hogg writes: ‘Old Maister 
Sauthan wals the firste | Sette up the trade of Whigge accursit’—see 
Contributions to Blackwood’s I, p. 298 and note on pp. 541-42. Hogg echoes 
Samuel Johnson’s assertion that ‘the Devil was the first Whig’—see Boswells 
Life of Johnson, ed. by George Birkbeck Hill, rev. L. F. Powell, 6 vols (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1946), m, 326. Hogg suggests that the modern Whigs 
continue to be the offspring of ‘Lucifer’s bride’. 

201, 1. 13 Judas his tutor the disciple who betrayed Jesus. The biblical book of 
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Luke suggests that Judas was possessed by Satan when he betrayed Jesus: 
‘Then entered Satan into Judas surnamed Iscariot, being of the number of 
the twelve. And he went his way, and communed with the chief priests and 
captain, how he might betray him unto them’ (Luke 22. 3-4). 

201, 1. 35 up his birses will fling to get one’s birses (bristles) up is to get 
angry. 


An Awfu’ Leein’-like Story 


‘An Awfw’ Leein’-like Story’ was first published in Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazne, 
30 (September 1831), 448-56, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. Hogg 
apparently submitted the story in response to a request by William Blackwood 
for something for the August 1831 issue which, Blackwood had hoped, would 
be a double issue (NLS, MS 30,312, pp 200-01). The August number was in 
fact a double issue, but Blackwood claimed that he could not make room for 
the story, as he wrote to Hogg on 13 August 1831: ‘I intended to have had 
your “Unco’ leeing like Story” in one of the Nos but after it was in types I had 
no room for it, and it will appear in next No’ (NLS, MS 2245, fols 174-75). 
Blackwood enclosed £5 with his letter, presumably as payment for the story 
and probably also in anticipation of an unhappy response from Hogg Indeed, 
Hogg was at least mildly insulted, as he wrote to Blackwood: “The twin Magas 
are excellent with the exception of La petite Madelaine which to me is quite 
despicable. ‘To slight your old friend for such feminine frible-frable!’ (Letters u, p. 
449). 

‘An Awfu’ Leein’-like Story’ is published in the present edition from the 
BEM text without emendation. 


202(a) staumrin’ amang the dead fo’k’s graves Andrew’s experience in the 
graveyard, as well as his account of it before the authorities in the succeeding 
pages, is reminiscent of David Duff’s experience in ‘Circle First’ of ‘Peril 
Second Leasing’ in The Three Perils of Woman (pp. 265-94). 

202(b) desperate fortune driven you to be a doctor, an’ ye’re gaun to study 
the mussels the anatomists at medical schools often were supplied bodies 
for study by resurrectionists, or body snatchers, who robbed graves and 
sold the bodies to the anatomists. The resurrectionists had received a great 
deal of public attention in the three or four years preceding this story, 
especially following the sensational case in Edinburgh of William Burke 
and William Hare. Burke and Hare technically were not grave robbers, 
since they had murdered the subjects they supplied to the prominent 
anatomist, Dr. Robert Knox (1791-1862). Burke and Hare were caught in 
1828; Hare turned state’s evidence, but Burke was tried in December 1828 
and hanged on 28 January 1829. The story was followed closely in the 
newspapers, and large crowds attended the trial and execution. John Wilson 
also made Burke, Hare, and Knox the subject of a Noctes, BEM, 25 (March 
1829), 371-400. The Anatomy Act of 1832 provided a legal means to supply 
subjects for medical study and significantly curtailed grave robbing, 

203(a) The deil a bit never. 

203(b) an ill fault, sir. He was useless. Hogg makes a similar comment about 
Wilham Scott Irving after his suicide: ‘Irving was joost like the Englishman’s 
fiddle. “The warst fault that he had he was useless” (Anecdotes of Scott, p. 18). 

203(d) buried in an iron chest it is ironic that Sholto’s uncle is buried in a 
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¢ locked iron chest that functions like a mortsafe, designed to prevent the 

*  resurrectionists from having access to the body (see the note for 202(b)). 

_ The uncle seems to have ended up a victim of the anatomists nonetheless; 

see the note for 215(c)-216(a). 

‘ 204(a) the howe o’ the night midnight, or between midnight and 3 a.m. 

: 206(c) amusement of the curious in legal proceedings the humorous 

equivocation of Andrew’s testimony defies the court and avoids incriminating 

) evidence against either himself or his employer. The scene is reminiscent of 

the court scene in Confessions (pp. 46-48), where the clever testimony of the 
ei Bessy Gillies, helps to lead to the dismissal of charges against Arabella 
vert. 

207(b) mad as a March hare proverbial. See ODEP, p. 497. The expression is 
derived from the wild behaviour of the male hare during the breeding 
season in March. 

207(b) We fand him leevin’ an’ life-like at the conclusion of ‘The Laird of 
Peatstacknowe’s Tale’ in The Three Perils of Man, 3 vols (London: Longman, 
1822), Tom Craik suggests that ‘Marion’s Jock is perhaps living, and life-like, 
to tell his ain tale’, even though he had ‘never been more seen or heard of 
(a, 225, 224). 

208(a) ghaist’s word’s nae muckle to trust [...] good spirit or an evil ane 
echoes Hamilet’s concern after a meeting with a ghost that appeared to him 
in the form of his father. Hamlet acknowledges that he needs to proceed 
cautiously when acting on the ghost’s ‘words’ because the ghost might be an 
evil spirit tempting him to his damnation. See especially Hamlet 1. 2. 600- 
07. 

_ 208(b) green at St Andrew’s the story appears to be set in Edinburgh, although 
the city is not named. The ‘green’ is probably St Andrew’s Square at the 
east end of George Street. However, since Sholto is describing a dream, it 
is possible the town of St Andrews in Fife is intended. 

208(d) “Our Shepherd has often lee’d terribly to us, but nothing to this.” 
Hogg’s narrative voice also questions the reliability of the Ettrick Shepherd 
in Confessions. In the second ‘Editor’s Narrative’, when ‘Mr. L— t of C—d’ is 
asked about the truth of Hogg’s account, published in BEM in August 1823, 
of the discovery of a preserved corpse, he replies: ‘I suppose so. For my 
part I never doubted the thing. [...] But, God knows! Hogg has imposed as 
ingenious lies on the public ere now’ (p. 169). 

208 (d)-209(a) It is, nevertheless, beloved reader, literally true, and happened 
on this wise it is a common device of Hogg’s to insist upon the ‘truth’ of his 
fiction within the narrative itself. In his Preface to A Series of Lay Sermons 
(1834), Hogg claims that many of the ‘most valuable maxims and 
observations’ in the volume are translations from an unknown ‘old French 
monk’, although he knows that his readers probably will not believe him: ‘I 
have now given so many tales of perfect truth to the public, many of them 
with not one word of truth in them, that I know I shall not be believed in 
this, and that people will say, “Oho! this is a mere subterfuge of the 
Shepherd’s to get off, in case of any unsound tenets or instances of bad 
taste”’. See Lay Sermons, ed. by Gillian Hughes with Douglas S. Mack (S/SG, 
1997), p. 3. See also the note for 208(d) above. ‘On this wise’, meaning ‘in 
this way’, echoes Matthew 1. 18: ‘Now the birth of Jesus was on this wise’. 

209(c) lay on a bed of nettles /igurate was uneasy, fidgeted. 
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210(a) long speaking trumpets instruments designed to project the voice 
loudly or over great distances. 

211(c) grooffling him in the grave forcing him to lie face down. 

212(d)-213(a) at the Resurrection [...] souls of the dead Hogg explored the 
concept of the life of the souls of the dead in his story ‘On the Separate 
Existence of the Soul’. See ‘Robin Roole’ in the present edition, pp. 216-29 
and notes. 

213(a) make another Saul of me [...] speak to demons an allusion to Saul’s 
visit to the ‘woman who hath a familiar spirit at Endor’ to have her to 
conjure up the dead Samuel. See 1 Samuel 28. 7-25. 

215(a) neither a living man nor a dead one [...] a dead body inhabited by a 
living spirit see the note for 212(d)-213(a) above. See also the case of 
Gatty Bell in Three Perils of Woman, especially pp. 198-203. 

215(c)-216(a) There were dead skeletons [...] mak’ a skeleton o’ me, or a 
leevin’ corpse Andrew may have been taken to the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Edinburgh, where Dr Robert Knox was a teacher (see the note 
for 202(b)); Knox’s surgical rooms were located at 10 Surgeon’s Square. 
The young man who takes Andrew to see Mr Sholto’s uncle is identified in 
the last paragraph as a ‘surgeon and apothecary’. Andrew seems to fear that 
he might be the subject of the anatomist’s knife. 

216(a) bought it dear suffered the consequences. 

216(a) story is true, but again needs explanation [...] All that I choose to tell 
you D. M. Moir wrote to William Blackwood, 27 August 1831: ‘Hoggs story 
is certainly improbable to the superlative degree but is exceedingly interesting, 
and the details brought out with much vigour and liveliness. It will be read 
and liked though I fear that in leaving the reader to guess out the processes 
by which the denouement is brought about, he has shewn a spirit of 
overliberalism’ (NLS, MS 4030, fols 202-03). However, Moir seems to 
have fallen for the dismmgenuousness of the narrator, who, in the penultimate 
sentence, challenges the reader for an explanation of ‘how every circumstance 
was effected’, when in fact he has provided adequate details throughout the 
narrative. 


Robin Roole 


‘Robin Roole’ was first published posthumously in Hoge’s Weekly Instructor, 1 (17 
May 1845), 183-87. The story is a version of ‘On the Separate Existence of 
the Soul’, which Hogg sent to William Blackwood in September 1831 but 
which Blackwood rejected. Blackwood wrote to Hogg on 17 September 1831: 
“The Separate Existence of the Soul is one of your very cleverest things, but I 
fear it would awfully shock the Orthodox if J were to publish it, for to speak 
seriously which the good folks would do, it is directly in the teeth of revelation 
to permit the soul to exist separately for one moment without at once having 
it’s eternal state fixed. It is an article which hundreds will be delighted with but 
I do not think it would do for me to publish it and I am sure you will get a large 
price from London for it’ (NLS, MS 30,312, p. 225). Hogg replied to Blackwood 
on 21 September 1831: ‘I am sorry Robin Robson did not suit I thought 
myself quite certain of its pleasing you’ (Letters 1, p. 456). Hogg sent ‘On the 
Separate Existence of the Soul’ to London as Blackwood recommended, and 
it was published in Fraser's Magazine, 4 (December 1831), 529-37. 

Apparently there is no extant correspondence regarding ‘Robin Roole’, so it 
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pis not clear how the editor of Hoge’s Weekly Instructor, who was also named James 

' Hogg, obtained the story. In a note to the story the editor claims that it is a 

' new work; although he is obviously pleased to be able to publish it, he also 
seems to share some of the reservations. that Blackwood had expressed: ‘Robin 

_ Roole—now printed for the first time—was, we understand, among the last things 
the Shepherd wrote. A peculiar interest thus attaches to it, especially when we 
recollect that so much of its plot is laid among “things not seen.” If there 

_ appear in some parts, perhaps, an undue familiarity with these, we have to 
plead that the tendency of the whole is good. We feel assured that the tale will 
be valued by our readers as being so characteristic of its author’ (p. 183). 

James Hogg the editor (1806-88) lived in Edinburgh and in his youth worked 
for the printer, James Muirhead. He also worked as printer and reader for the 
newspaper, the Caledonian Mercury, before establishing his own printing and 
publishing firm in 1837. He knew many of the Edinburgh writers, including 
John Wilson, whom he doubtless sought out for material and encouragement 
when he began Hoge’s Weekly Instructor in 1845. It is possible that he received 
‘Robin Roole’ from one of the author’s literary associates or perhaps even 
directly from Hogg’s wife, Margaret, from manuscripts he left unpublished. 
(For additional information about the editor Hogg, see the Oxjord DNB article 
by G. C. Boase, rev. Douglas Brown.) 

There are major differences between ‘Robin Roole’ and ‘On the Separate 
Existence of the Soul’; although the plot and themes of the stories are similar, 
the textual differences are thorough and occur in almost every paragraph. 
Douglas Mack, in his edition of ‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’, suggests 
that the differences are ‘of a kind we find in cases where Hogg produced two 

manuscripts of the same prose work; and in view of this it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the two versions of the story were printed from different 
manuscripts’—see Hogg, Selected Stories and Sketches (Edinburgh: Scottish Academic 
Press, 1982), p. 205. Mack further notes, correctly, that it is not possible to 
know ‘conclusively’ which version is earlier, and apparently neither manuscript 
has survived; however, the extant correspondence and the nature of the 
differences seem to weigh in favour of ‘Robin Roole’ as the later version. 
Arguably, ‘Robin Roole’ is a more tightly-structured, satisfying story stylistically 
than ‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’, and the majority of the differences 
are of the kind that suggest that Hogg cut down rather than expanded a text, 
with careful attention to the art of his prose. The title character in ‘Robin 
Roole’ is named Robin Robson in ‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’; the 
name of the second major character, William Marsden, is the same in both 
stories. The name ‘Robin Roole’ was not original with Hogg and would have 
been familiar to him from a number of sources, especially from the work of 
his friend, Allan Cunningham. Robin Roole is a major character in 
Cunningham’s narrative poem, “The Magic Bridle’, which was published in his 
annual, The Anniversary for 1829, although Roole was a ‘poor sackless sinner’ 
rather than the pious shepherd of Hogg’s story. Another character in the poem, 
briefly mentioned, is named Rob Robson. (Hogg had also published a tale 
and a poem in this volume, so he would have known Cunningham’s works.) 
Cunningham also used the name Robin Roole in his booklength poem, The 
Maid of Elvar (London: Edward Moxon, 1832). It appears, too, in an alternate 
stanza of ‘Rattlin’ Roaring Willie’ in Cunningham’s edition of The Works of 
Robert Burns, 8 vols (London: James Cochrane, 1834), tv, 108, which Hogg 
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quotes in his edition of Burns, 5 vols (Glasgow: Archibald Fullarton, 1834), 0, 
316. 

‘Robin Roole’ is included in the present edition in keeping with the practice 
of the S/SC edition to provide appropriate and efficient placement of related 
texts and in an effort to present a full picture of Hogg’s relationship with 
Blackwood’. The annotations that follow include representative examples of 
the major textual differences between ‘Robin Roole’ and the Frasers Magazune 
version of ‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’ (see the notes for 216(c-d) 
and 220(b-d)). Those wishing to conduct a detailed study of the texts may 
consult the Frasers version as cited above; that version will also appear in the 
S/SC. volume of Hogg’s publications in Fraser's Magazine. 

The present edition follows the text of ‘Robin Roole’ in Hogg’s Weekly Instructor 
with the following emendations: 

216(d) Cartesians] Cortosians Hoge’s Weekly Instructor 

221(a) mattling] mottling Hoges Weekly Instructor 

227 (b) ‘Say then, on] ‘Say then, on Hogg’s Weekly Instructor 


216(c-d) So natural is the knowledge [...] substance of the soul is the Fraser's 

version reads: 
So natural is the knowledge and belief of the soul’s existence and 
immortality, that we find traces of it in all ages, and among nations 
even the most barbarous. This must have originated in the soul’s 
conscious feelings of her own existence,—a sort of crude conception 
of her own being and qualities. Men saw that her powers continued 
paramount amidst the successive changes of our material frame, and 
thence drew inferences of immortal existence. But, strange as it may 
appear, as men have advanced in science, they have retrograded in 
certainty regarding the nature and qualities of the soul, and its primitive 
substance. (p. 529) 
The stylistic differences between the opening sentences of the two versions 
of this tale are typical: of the differences that appear throughout. However, 
at several points in the narrative there are extensive differences that 
substantially alter the tale. For example, see the note for 220(b-d). 

216(c-d) knowledge and belief of the soul’s existence and immortality for 
further discussion of this idea see Hogg’s sermon, ‘Reason and Instinct’ 
(1834), in Lay Sermons, ed. by Gillian Hughes with Douglas S$. Mack (S/SC, 
1997), 58-67 and notes on pp. 132-33. 

216 (d) Epicureans followers of the teachings of the Greek philosopher, Epicurus 
(341-271 BoE), who taught that the pursuit of pleasure, through minimising 
pain and anxiety, was the main goal in life. He believed that the universe 
operated on physical principles rather than the intervention of the gods 
and that the soul and body were composed of atoms that perished together 
rather than the soul continuing in an afterlife. 

216(d) CGartesians followers of the teachings of the French philosopher and 
mathematician, René Descartes (1596-1650). His works include Discourse 
on Method (1637), Geometry (1637), Meditations (1641), and Principles of. Philosophy 
(1641). Descartes argued for the dualism of matter (body) and the immaterial 
mind (spirit), and he believed that the mind, in principle, could exist separately 
from the body. His famous statement, ‘cogito ergo sum’ (‘I think, therefore I 
am’), expresses his idea of the absolute certainty of existence from which 
other certainties can be deduced, including God. ‘Cortosians’ seems to be a 
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printer’s error and may have been the result of a misreading of Hoge’s 

. manuscript; ‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’ has ‘Cartesians’. 

' 216(d) Spinosa Baruch, or Benedictus, de Spinoza (1632-77), Dutch philosopher, 
whose works include ‘Short Treatise on God, Man and His Well-Being’ (c. 
1662), A Theological-Political Treatise (1670), and Ethics (1677). Spinoza argued 
that all matter is part of one substance, God, and he identifies God with 
Nature rather than as a supreme being. The soul and body are attributes of 

| the same substance and do not exist separately. 

217(a) no moral philosopher [...] an excellent natural one ‘moral philosophy’ 
was the study of matters related to right and wrong, ethics. Hogg’s attitude 
toward ‘moral philosophy’ might have been coloured by the fact that John 
Wilson had been elected Chair of Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1820 in a political struggle within the Edinburgh town council 
that saw the weakly-qualified Tory Wilson win out over the Whig William 
Hamilton (1788-1856), who had strong academic credentials. Hogg had 
threatened to attend ‘Wilson’s opening lectures with a dozen men and 
plaids about them and great staves in their hands’ (Letters m1, p. 54), but in 
fact did not attend. Given Wilson’s damning treatment of Hogg in Blackwoods 
from time to time, Hogg must have believed Wilson to be a bad role 
model for a professor of moral philosophy. ‘Natural philosophy’ was the 
study of the natural, or physical, world; the term was generally replaced by 
‘science’ in the nineteenth century. As a shepherd/farmer Hogg was well 
versed in ‘natural philosophy’ as it pertained to the science of agriculture 
(see Hughes, James Hogg, pp. 26-29). Perhaps Hogg is also making a light- 
hearted reference to his fondness for stories about the ‘boundless 
phenomena of nature’; see ‘A Scots Mummy’, Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, p. 
139. 

217(b) extensive property of Gillianbrae apparently fictitious. 

217(c) Adam Smith, Ricardo, and even went as high as Dr Coventry Adam 
Smith (bap. 1723-d. 1790), perhaps the best known and most influential 
political economist and moral philosopher from Scotland. Smith held 
professorships of logic and moral philosophy at the University of Glasgow. 
Among his most important publications are The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
(1759) and An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776). 
David Ricardo (1772-1823) was a political economist, stockbroker, and 
Member of Parliament. His career and work were influenced by James 
Mill, Thomas Malthus, and Jeremy Bentham. His most significant publication 
was On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (1817). Dr. Andrew 
Coventry (1764-1832) studied medicine, but his career was primarily in 
agricultural sciences. He held the first chair of agriculture at the University 
of Edinburgh from 1790 until 1831, a position that had been privately 
endowed by Sir William Pulteney. His publications include Remarks on Live 
Stock and Relative Subjects (1806) and Notes on the Culture and Cropping of Arable 
Land (1811). 

217(d) propriety of sticking by old established customs the conflict over 
farming methods between Robin and the laird is reminiscent of Hogg’s 
discussion of the shepherds’ resistance to Captain Napier’s farming 
improvements in his review of Napier’s Treatise on Practical Store-Farming, 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 13 (February 1823), 175-88; see Contributions 
to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 114-37. 
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218(a) rule of three in mathematics, ‘a method of finding a fourth number 
from three given numbers, of which the first is in the same proportion to 
the second as the third is to the unknown fourth’ (OED). 

219(a) I really wish ye wad gi’e ower uttering your blasphemous tenets afore 
sae mony folks Robin’s rebuke of his master is reminiscent of an anecdote 
noted by Walter Scott in a note to his introduction to the ballad “The Battle 
of Pentland Hills’: 

Among other ridiculous occurrences, it is said, that some of Charles’s 
gallantries were discovered by a prying neighbour. A wily old minister 
was deputed, by his brethren, to rebuke the king for this heinous 
scandal. Being introduced into the royal presence, he limited his 
commission to a serious admonition, that, upon such occasions, his 
majesty should always shut the windows.—The king is said to have 
recompensed this unexpected lenity after the Restoration. He probably 
remembered the joke, though he might have forgotten the service. 
(Munstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3rd edn, 3 vols (London: Longman; 
Edinburgh: Constable, 1806), u, 51-52.) 

219(b) answered a fool according to his folly ower lang echoes Proverbs 26. 
4-5: ‘Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto 
him. Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit’. 

219(d) with God nothing is impossible from Luke 1. 37: ‘For with God nothing 
shall be impossible’ 

219(d) doom of Sodom and Gomorrah because Sodom and Gomorrah were 
completely without righteousness, God rained ‘brimstone and fire’ on them 
and ‘overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground’ (Genesis 19. 24-25). 

219(d) swallow you up like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram these three men 
conspired against the leadership of Moses and Aaron and were punished 
by God: ‘And the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and 
their houses, and all the men that appertained unto Korah, and all their 
goods’ (Numbers 16. 32). 

220(b-d) Robin’s prayer was heard [...] He felt that he was quite himself 
the Frasers version reads: 

Robin’s prayer was heard and answered; but he himself was included 
in the award. A great and important change at that moment awaited 
him, and shortly after was that change effected; for that night did 
Robin Robson the shepherd die, and his soul departed from him! 
The reader, an instant ago, was not expecting this; but neither did 
Robin Robson expect it the evening before, nor his wife, nor his 
daughter Aily; yet so it fell out, and a very painful circumstance it was 
to the survivors, not to mention the sufferer, who was the most hardly 
bested of them all. Some of these sudden deaths are said to be very 
easy; but Robin did not feel his to be so, for he had a very hard and 
indefinable struggle. It was merely for want of breath that Robin was 
forced to die. He found that his soul would have remained where she 
was, could he have been able to command breath sufficient to retain 
her; but this he found impracticable, though he strained hard to 
accomplish it. When he found, at last, that the spark of life was going 
to leave him, and his soul just about to depart, he was so averse to 
the separation, that he even tried to retain her by force; for he held 
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the bed-clothes close over his head, and said mentally, ‘Lucky, if ye 
will away, ye sal find your road through wawkit plaiden. But, alas! this 
only hastened her departure, she being glad to escape from literal 
suffocation. 

I wonder what can be the reason that people take it upon them to 
her and to she both their own souls and those of other people; yet both 
poets and philosophers uniformly do so. I cannot think it feasible that 
the souls of men can all become of the feminine gender, unless it 
could be made to appear that the souls of the women turned out to 
be of the other sex. This amalgamation might do pretty well, but then 
the principle is not borne out by the character. It would, however, do 
well in poetry; and I would recommend it, as it would be so delightful 
to believe that we were animated by souls within us of another and 
beloved sex. There is no doubt that, the men being the principal 
writers, it was from some unacknowledged feeling of this sort that 
the sheing and the fenng of the soul first began. 

I was led into these profound reflections from the assurance that 
Robin Robson’s soul was not a female soul. It was the soul of a man, 
and had all the feelings, qualities, and energies of the man to whom it 
so lately belonged. It was Robin himself, only divested of the organic 
functions of mortality; and he soon discovered, with wonder and 
delight, that no sooner were the bodily eyes closed in death, than the 
eyes of the soul began to open; and greatly did he marvel how any 
mortal being could take such pains in pampering the clay tabernacle 
as he had done, and as he had seen others do, and neglecting the only 
part that was of any sterling value. 

Robin felt that he was quite himself [...]. (pp. 531-32) 

There are several points such as this in the story at which there are lengthy 
differences, usually characterised by a more compact and focused style in 
‘Robin Roole’ than in ‘On the Separate Existence of the Soul’, which likely 
suggests that ‘Robin Roole’ is a later, revised version. 

220(c) the clay tabernacle the mortal body that houses the eternal spirit. See 
m Corinthians 5. 1, 4, and 1 Corinthians 6. 19. See also Hogg, Lay Sermons, p. 
66. 

222(a) charity the Christian virtue of all others that is most acceptable in the 
sight of heaven see 1 Corinthians 13. 1-3, 13. 

222(a) reign of grace echoes Romans 5. 21: “That as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by 
Jesus Christ our Lord’. 

222(a) sweet smelling savour from Ephesians 5. 2: ‘Christ [...] hath given 
himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweetsmelling savour’. 

222(c) the Lower Rhine the Rhine River becomes the Lower Rhine north of 
Bonn, Germany, and flows past Diisseldorf through the Netherlands where 
it enters the North Sea near Rotterdam. 

225(b) as mad as a mire snipe a mire snipe is a bird, the common snipe; the 
expression perhaps is derived from the sharp cry and erratic flight pattern 
of the bird, especially when startled from its nesting place. “Mire snipe’ 1s 
used figuratively in several expressions with negative connotations; see the 
SND under ‘mire’. ye 

297 (d) Winkworth’s Feudal Evidences apparently fictitious. 
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The Magic Mirror 


‘The Magic Mirror’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 30 
(October 1831), 650-54, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. The poem 
was published from a fair-copy manuscript that has been preserved amon 
the Blackwood papers in the National Library of Scotland as MS 4805, fols 
24-25. The manuscript consists of two sheets, each measuring ¢ 41 cm x 26.5 
cm and bearing the watermark ‘JAMES WaDE | 1829’; only page two is numbered 
by Hogg. The poem is written in double columns on the recto and verso of 
fol. 24 and the recto of fol. 25; the manuscript has been folded as if for 
mailing and the verso of fol. 25 is addressed to ‘William Blackwood Esq | 45 
George Street | Edin”. A draft manuscript also has been preserved among the 
Hogg papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library. It is described by Peter Garside 
as ‘3x4pp booklets, 21x13cm. WM: James WabE/1829’ (ATL Checklist, p. 16). 
Notable differences between the draft manuscript and the final version are 
addressed in the annotations that follow. 

‘The Magic Mirror’ is a satiric poem on the subject of the proposed reform 
legislation then being debated, a version of which was passed into law in 1832. 
Three ‘doughty carles’ see a vision of the future through a magic mirror 
provided to them by a spirit. Hogg does not explicitly identify the individuals 
that are the subjects of the vision; rather, as in the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’, he 
represents his characters as beasts, primarily in this case as various breeds of 
dogs. Hogg in part seems to rely on the reader’s familiarity with the major 
players in the debates for the identification of the beasts, but in some instances 
he provides broader hints: he uses the plus (+) sign and the letter ‘x’ in the 
NLS fair-copy manuscript—these are replaced by asterisks (*) in the printed 
version—to indicate the number of letters in each beast’s name or title, which 
he couples with end rhyme to suggest the names of his characters. D. M. Moir 
provided his typical mixed response to Hogg’s work in a letter to William 
Blackwood, postmarked 26 September 1831: ‘Hogg’s Magic Mirror exhibits 
his usual raciness, and dogged determination to make or find rhymes in spite 
of the “reluctant inamorous delay” of the Kings English. His heart lies on the 
right side, but I dont think James should venture far from shore in politics. 
The poetical parts are some of them admirably done, and dipped in the hues 
of his splendid fancy’ (NLS, MS 4030, fols 204-05). 

Apparently Hogg did not have the opportunity to review a proof of ‘The 
Magic Mirror’, and in a letter to William Blackwood dated 1 October 1831 he 
complained about the printing errors, which prevented the identification of 
one of the characters in particular: “The Magic Mirror is devilishly ill printed I 
wish you had sent out the sheet or sent it to Robert Instead of “Swore his 
pockets had been hanselled” You have “Sure his pocket had been harpled”!!! 
What is harpled for I never heard of it before? Or how will any man find out 
who the Lurcher is by that rhyme?” (Letters 1, p. 458). Hogg was concerned 
about the misprinting of the last word in the line, which prevented a proper 
rhyme, and although it was of no real consequence, he also—mistakenly— 
noted that the first word in the line was misprinted. It is unclear why Hogg 
would make such a mistake, unless he was relying on a faulty memory when 
he wrote to Blackwood. The line as printed in BEM reads: “Vowing his pockets 
had been harpl'd’. Hogg wrote ‘Vowing’ as the first word in both the ATL 


draft manuscript and the NLS fair-copy manuscript from which the BEM text 
was printed. 
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Although Hogg did not see the poem in types before publication, Blackwood 
seems to have sent a proof to John Lockhart for his review, no doubt mistrustful 
of Hogg’s political sketches. In a letter to Blackwood dated 22 September 
1831, Lockhart recommended to Blackwood that he omit one characterisation 
that he considered inappropriate and that might result in damage to a valuable 
connection for Hogg. Lockhart writes: ‘Pray leave out 8 lines in Hoggs poem 
beginning about a Missy Cocker & w a rhyme which must be Scott of Harden. 
Hogg is mad to insult such a family so near k who have been on occasions 
kind to him & in case of need wd be ready to uphold him. You didn’t know 
who was meant I am sure or you wd have thought of yr friend Francis. The 
poem has much of good & much of abominable—like most of the pig’s’ (NLS, 
MS 4030, fol. 80). Blackwood concurred; the omitted lines, from the NLS 
manuscript, follow what is line 209 in the BEM version: 

A missy Cocker stood aloof 

And yelpit something in approof 

A whining simpering kind of flattery 

Both voice and matter thin and watery 

In short it was not worth a farden’ 

The Cocker’s name was xxxxx ++ XXXXXKX 

“Cocker?” said John “I’m a bad kenner 

But are ye sure he’s no a Henner?” 
In the ATL manuscript Hogg had written the first six of these lines in the 
righthand margin to be inserted as in the NLS manuscript, although in ATL 
the dog is a ‘lapdog’ rather than a ‘Cocker’. The last two lines do not appear in 
ATL. Hogg agreed, though, that the lines on Scott of Harden did not belong. 
In the letter of 1 October quoted above, Hogg wrote: ‘Your ideas are quite 
proper regarding Harden and I am obliged to you for when I get into a funny 


joke I write on without reflecting on any thing save the joke itself’. Hugh Scott 


(1758-1841), Laird of Harden, was held in high regard and considered by Sir 
Walter Scott to be the chief of his branch of the Scott family (see The Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott, ed. by. W. E. K. Anderson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), 
p. 77), although Harden was not without his weaknesses. Walter Scott wrote 
to the Duke of Buccleuch on 11 January 1817: ‘I have known Harden long and 
most intimately—a more respectable man, either for feeling, or talent, or 
knowledge of human life, is rarely to be met with. But he is rather indecisive— 
requiring some instant stimulus in order to make him resolve to do, not only 
what he knows to be right, but what he really wishes to do, and means to do 
one time or other’—see J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, 5 vols (London: 
Macmillan, 1900), m, 97. Harden’s son, Henry Francis Hepburne-Scott (1800- 
1867), was a Member of Parliament for Roxburghshire from 1826 to 1832. 

The present edition follows the BEM version with the following emendations 
to correct what appear to be printer’s errors: 

232, 1. 129 Donkey] donkey BEM 

233, 1. 170 indentation added for new verse paragraph as in NLS manuscript 

234, 1. 200 blarier] blurrier BEM 

234, |. 226 hansel’d] harpld BEM 


229, 1. 6 This tale, like all my tales, is true Hogg frequently noted the truth 
of his tales within the narrative of the tales themselves, although, as he 
acknowledged, ‘many of them with not one word of truth in them’; see the 
note for 208(d)-209(a). The phrase ‘like all my tales’ is an appropriately- 
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ambiguous qualifier. 
229, 1. 7 Three doughty carles named as ‘Albert Graham’, John’, and ‘Samuel 
within the poem; all are unidentified and apparently fictitious. An ‘Albert 
Graeme’ is a Border minstrel in Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805). 
229, 1. 10 eastern Eildon’s lovely cone the easternmost of the three peaks of 
the Eildon Hills (1385 ft), south of Melrose in the Scottish Borders. 
229, 1. 12 great Michael Scott (d in or after 1235), Scottish astrologer and 
scholar, who had a widespread reputation as a magician. Little is known of 
his early life-he might have been from Balwearie in Fife originally—but he 
spent much of his life in Europe and was astrologer and physician to Emperor 
Frederick II. Stories of Scott’s supernatural feats figure prominently in both 
Walter Scott’s poem, Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), and Hogg’s novel, The 
Three Perils of Man (1822). Michael Scott is credited with dividing the Eildon 
into three hills: 
It was a scene of wonder not to be understood, and awfully impressive. 
The two rivers flowed down their respective vallies, and met below 
the castle like two branching seas, and every little streamlet roared 
and foamed like a river. The hills had a wan, bleached appearance, 
many of the trees of the forest were shivered; and, towering up against 
the eastern sky, there stood the three romantic hills of Eildon, where 
before there was but one. (The Three Perils of Man, 3 vols (London: 
Longman, 1822), u, 151) 

For additional information on Michael Scott, see the Oxford DNB article by 

Piero Morpurgo. 

229, Il. 14-16 Could read the thoughts [...] sly grimaces reminiscent of Gil- 
Martin in Hogg’s Confessions, who says: ‘by looking at a person attentively, I 
by degrees assume his likeness, and by assuming his likeness I attain to the 
possession of his most secret thoughts’ (p. 86). 

230, ll. 35-36 And his descent [...] noble pedigree although Albert Graham 
appears to be fictitious, ‘Graham’ was a prominent noble family name in 
Scottish history; generations of Grahams held the titles Earl, Marquess, 
and Duke of Montrose. These two lines do not appearin the ATL manuscript. 

230, 1. 39 weirdly deeds renown’d see the note for 229, |. 12 above. 

230, 1. 40 ancient camp of Roman crown’d the Trimontium, a Roman fort of 
the first and second centuries, was located just outside Newstead and north- 
east of the Eildon Hills. 

230, |. 41 noted for its gloriousview see the Rev. George Thomson’s description 
of the view from the Eildon Hills in his account of ‘Melrose’ for the New 
Statistical Account, m1, 52. 

230, 1. 42 Lammer Law to Cheviot blue Lammer Law (1729 ft), a hill in the 
range of Lammermuir Hills on the southern border of East Lothian. The 
Cheviot Hills extend for about 35 miles along the south-eastern border 
between Scotland and England. 

230, 1. 43 Liddels mountains green probably a reference to the forested hills 
around the Liddel Water, which flows from the western end of the Cheviot 
Hills and joins the River Esk twelve miles north of Carlisle. 

230, 1. 44 dark Loch Skene Loch Skene (Skeen) is a small loch surrounded by 
hills about six miles west of Ettrick. See also the note for 122, ll. 41-43. 

230, ll. 47-48 With many a tower of feudal glory, | And many a fane in ruins 


hoary the area around the Eildon Hills includes numerous historic towers 
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oe abbeys, including Smailholm Tower, Melrose Abbey, and Dryburgh 

ey. 

230, 1. 52 Abbotsford, renown’d for ever the home of Sir Walter Scott, situated 
on the River Tweed about two miles west of Melrose. 

230, 1. 66 this disgraceful work the proposed reform legislation. 

231, 1. 84 the Lion bows his head William IV (1765-1837), King of Great 
Britain from June 1830 until his death in June 1837. After the defeat of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Tory government in November 1830, King William 
was forced to support parliamentary reform, even though the process 
eventually required a dissolution of Parliament and the creation of new 
peers favourable to reform. 

231, 1. 85 herd may thereon tread following this line the ATL manuscript has 
two lines that do not appear in BEM: ‘And disregards with sullen growls | 
All his old friends of lordly souls’. 

231, Il. 100-01 And know that [...] air-veils shrouded these two lines do not 
appear in the ATL manuscript. 

232, ll. 114-15 Come, let us look [...] some fun to be.” these two lines in the 
ATL manuscript read: “Which shows the things that are to be | Let’s look 
and see what we can see’. 

232, ll. 129-38 The Donkey with its endless braying [...] Weak, heartless, 
greedy, stupid, cold Hogg does not give adequate details to identify 
individuals with certainty, but the major Whig figures in drafting the first 
Reform Bill include the committee of four ministers appointed by the Prime 
Minister, Charles Grey (1764-1845), second Earl Grey; John George 
Lambton (1792-1840), first Earl of Durham; Lord John Russell (1792- 
1878), first Earl Russell; John William Ponsonby (1781-1847), fourth Earl 
of Bessborough and Viscount Duncannon; and Sir James Graham (1792- 
1861). 

232, 1. 129 Donkey the ATL manuscript reads ‘Cuddy’. Hogg uses ‘Cuddy’ in 
line 240 of the BEM version. 

232, 1. 131 Ban-dog a dog, such as a mastiff, tied up to guard a house or 
because of its ferocity. Following this line in the ATL manuscript there are 
two lines that do not appear in BEM: 

The Polar bear from banks of Shannon 

And boar from forest of Lebannon. 
Hogg refers to himself as ‘the great wild boar from the forest of Lebanon’ 
in the ‘Chaldee Manuscript, BEM, 2 (October 1817), 92. See Contributions to 
Blackwood’s 1, p. 30 and notes. 

232, 1. 132 Foulmart foumart, the polecat; used as a term of contempt. 

232, ll. 134-35 Queer grinning [...] backward noodles these two lines do 
not appear in the ATL manuscript. 

232, ll. 139-40 Coulterneb [...] a Broom of evergreen Henry Peter Brougham 
(1778-1868), first Baron Brougham and Vaux. Brougham, a native of 
Edinburgh, was involved with the Edinburgh Review from its beginning as a 
prolific contributor and as an influential voice in the journal’s Whig political 
perspectives. Brougham first entered Parliament in 1810 and represented 
various constituencies in the House of Commons until 1830, when he was 
made Lord Chancellor. He was largely responsible for securing the dissolution 
of Parliament in April 1831, which ultimately led to a government that was 
able to pass the Reform Bill. For additional information about Brougham, 
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see the Oxford DNB article by Michael Lobban. Brougham almost was the 
object of BEM satire in the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’, but for an unknown 
reason his verse was omitted; see the note for 39, III, [21] in Contributions to 
Blackwood’: 1, pp. 423-24. A ‘coulterneb’ is a puffin, so named because of the 
shape of its beak. 

232, 1. 141 hall of justice clean following |. 141 of the published version the 
NLS fair-copy manuscript has these lines that do not appear in BEM: 

And now, which she before could never, 

She flows on like a mighty river 

As Eden flows through copse and field on 

Or Tweed below the cone of Eildon. 
There is nothing in the correspondence to indicate why these lines were 
omitted or whether the omission was editorial or a printing error. A slightly 
different version of these lines also appears in the ATL manuscript. 

233, 1. 154 Peeler, a most noble fellow Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), the 
Conservative politician, was first elected to Parliament in 1809 and in a 
short time advanced to positions of increased responsibility and influence. 
In 1812 he was appointed by Lord Liverpool Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and in 1822 he became Home Secretary, a position he continued to hold 
under the Duke of Wellington. After the collapse of Wellington’s government 
in November 1830, Peel became leader of the opposition party; he would 
later serve as Prime Minister. In 1835 Peel arranged for some financial 
assistance to Hogg, with the intention—unrealised—of providing an annual 
pension; see Letters 1, pp. 349-51. The ATL manuscript has ‘resistless’ in 
place of ‘most noble’. 

233, 1. 160 A Tiger, a most noble beast Arthur Wellesley (1769-1852), first 
Duke of Wellington. Wellesley had a distinguished military career in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century, with major campaigns in India 
and the Peninsular War and culminating with the defeat of Napoleon and 
the French army at Waterloo in 1815. He became Cabinet Minister in 1818 
and Prime Minister in 1828. He was opposed to reform, and in November 
1830, his government clearly out of step with the mood of the country, he 
resigned. For additional information see the Oxford DNB article by Norman 
Gash. 

233, 1. 162 a brisk and bold Assaye a reference to Wellesley’s critical military 
victory at the village of Assaye, India, in 1803, against a much larger Maratha 
army. 

233, 1. 170 brave young Foxhound of the north Walter Francis Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott (1806-84), fifth Duke of Buccleuch and seventh Duke of 
Queensberry. Buccleuch was a conservative politician, and his extensive 
estates in the Scottish Borders made him one of the largest and most 
influential landowners in Great Britain. In 1842 he would become Lord 
Privy Seal in Peel's government. Buccleuch’s father had granted Hogg the 
lease of the farm of Altrive in 1815. 

233, ll. 178-79 It told [...] were ever said these two lines are not in the ATL 
manuscript. 

233, 1. 194 ‘A BELLANDINE!’ the war cry of the Scotts of Buccleuch. Bellendine 
is a hill in Roxburghshire and traditionally was the gathering place for the 
Scott clan in preparation for war. See ‘Love Adventures of Mr George 


Cochrane’ in Hogg’s Winter Evening Tales, ed. by Ian Duncan (S/SC, 2002), 
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p- 202 and note, and “Tales and Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life. No. I’, in 
Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, p. 22 and note. 

234, 1. 197 ten-pound biggings a ‘bigging’ is a building. One of the proposed 
provisions of reform was to extend the right to vote to males who owned 
property worth at least ten pounds (£10) in annual rent. This provision 
was included in the bill that was enacted in 1832. 

234, ll. 201-09 an outrageous Scottish Terrier [...] name was ***** **####* 
Sandy Pringle; the ATL manuscript reads: ‘S—y P—le’. Alexander Pringle of 
Whytbank (1791-1857), Tory Member of Parliament for Selkirkshire from 
1830 to 1833 and 1835 to 1846. See Hughes, James Hoge, pp. 269-70, 293. 
Acknowledgement is made to Gillian Hughes for this information. 

234, 1. 205 Fernilee Fairnilee, a hamlet and estate in the south of Galashiels 
parish, Selkirkshire, on the River Tweed. Fairnilee was the home of Robert 
Pringle of Clifton, a political rival to Alexander Pringle and Member of 
Parliament for Selkirkshire from 1833 to 1835. 

234, 1. 210 “Yell!” quoth a hound of Highland breed George Hamilton Gordon 
(1784-1860), fourth Earl of Aberdeen. In 1806 Gordon was elected to 
Parliament as one of the sixteen representative peers from Scotland. In 
1828 the Duke of Wellington appointed him Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and then Foreign Secretary following the resignation of Lord 
Dudley. He later served as Colonial Secretary and Foreign Secretary under 
Sir Robert Peel and as Prime Minister after Peel’s death. For additional 
information see the Oxford DNB article by Muriel E. Chamberlain. In the 
ATL manuscript this line reads reads: ‘Boo! cried a bull of highland brood’. 

234, 1. 215 blood of all the ******** Gordons. The ATL manuscript reads: 
‘blood of all the G—. Hogg uses the expression ‘By the Gordons’ in ‘Dramas 
of Simple Life No. II’; see Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, p. 238. ‘Gordons’ 
refers to ‘the regiment raised by the fourth Duke of Gordon in 1794’ at the 
Duke’s expense and in response to the French Revolution (SND). The 
expression also echoes Alexander Pope: ‘What can ennoble sots, or slaves, 
or cowards? | Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards (An Essay on Man, 
Epistle IV, ll. 215-16). 

234, ll. 218-27 Another fiery northern Dragon [...] Lurcher’s name was 
HARE HERES William Murray (1777-1844), third Earl of Mansfield. He 
also held the titles Viscount of Stormont, Lord Scone, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Clackmannan. Murray succeeded his father in the House of Lords in 
1796 and opposed the reform legislation. These are the concluding lines of 
the ATL manuscript. 

234, Il. 228-30 A great bull Raven [...] Croaker of prodigious sway John 
Wilson Croker (1780-1857), Tory Member of Parliament from 1807 to 
1832, originally elected from Downpatrick, Ireland. He served as Secretary 
of the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830, and in 1828 was made a privy councillor. 
Croker was a prolific writer for the Tory Quarterly Review, responsible for a 
large share of the political articles. 

235, 1. 251 tailor’s messan, sent from ***** Perth. A ‘messan’ is a lap dog and 
is a term of contempt in reference to people (OED). The messan refers to 
Francis Jeffrey (1773-1850), advocate and editor of the Whig Edinburgh 
Review until 1829. In 1829 Jeffrey was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates 
and in 1830 was appointed Lord Advocate. A supporter of reform, he was 
elected to Parliament for Perth in 1830. 
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235, 1. 253 dandy dapper dwarf of nature Jeffrey was a short man. Lockhart 
in Peter’ Letters writes that Jeffrey’s ‘stature is so low, that he might walk close 
under your chin or mine without ever catching the eye even for a moment’ 

Ee OONe 

oe ll. ‘560275 Down came the Raven [...] pick’d his bones upon Inch- 
Peffery John Lockhart was present on 4 March 1831 for Jeffrey’s debut in 
the House of Commons reform debates and Croker’s response. He wrote 
to Sir Walter Scott the next day: 

[Jeffrey] was feeble cold k powerless in manner, k not a bit of his 
voluble sarcasm of other days—examining into first principles like 
some professor & in short it was a baddish article not at all a speech. 
He was listened to at first w profound attention but at last wore out 
patience & was all but coughed down. Not having heard him for 5 or 
6 years I cd not but be terribly struck with the contrast & coupling 
what everyone felt—viz an intolerable smell of ether—while he spoke, 
with the stories current, I must suspect there is reason to blame certain 
indulgences for this decay of the physique. Croker got up & dissected 
both Jeffrey & the bill, to a house at first unwillling & repulsive, with a 
force of sarcasm & also eloquence that presently told w prodigious 
effect [...] & towards the close his energy was diabolic. (NLS, MS 3917, 
fols 22-25) 
Inch-Peffery is unidentified, but necessary to rhyme with ‘Jeffrey’. Hogg 
may have combined two Perthshire locations: Inchaffray, formerly an abbey 
about six miles east of Crieff, and Innerpeffray, a locality about three miles 
south-east of Crieff. 

235, 1. 261 Indian’s the ATL manuscript reads ‘warrior’s’. 

235, ll. 264-65 Toss’d him [...] very dishclout taw’d him these two lines do 
not appear in the ATL manuscript. 

235, 1. 274 Messan’s native Forth Jeffrey was a native of Edinburgh, which is 
located on the Firth of Forth. 

235, 1. 279 Dunedin Edinburgh, from the Gaelic Din Eideann. 

236, 1. 280 Maga’s jokes are actionable William Blackwood was sued or 
threatened with suit for libel on several occasions for articles in BEM, 
beginning with John Graham Dalzell’s case for the disparaging personal 
description of him in the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’, October 1817. Dalyell sued 
for £5000 but he and Blackwood settled for £230. See Contributions to 
Blackwood’; 1, p. 40 and note on p. 425. 

236, 1. 282 rank confusion worse confused echoes Milton’s Paradise Lost: ‘With 
ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, | Confusion worse confounded’ (Book I], Il. 
995-96). 

236, ll. 289-90 To sponge and grub for sordid pelf, | Nothing in view but 
self! self! self! these two lines do not appear in the ATL manuscript. 


Gilfillan of Leith 


‘Gilfillan of Leith’ was never published in Hogg’s lifetime. It is included in the 
present edition because Hogg clearly intended the work for Blackwood’ Edinburgh 
Magazine. Hogg wrote to William Blackwood on 24 October 1831: ‘Since I 
wrote you I have written a long tale in the wild measure of Jock M,Pherson. I 
fear you won't like it Indeed I fear it is needless to send it’ (Letters 1, p- 463). 
Hogg apparently sent the verse tale to Blackwood on 2 November 1831 (Letters 
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pe p. 465), and it was among the works that Hogg, in a fit of pique, asked 
’ Blackwood to return to him on 6 December 1831 (Letters 1, p. 470). The poem 
’ is published in the present edition from the manuscript that has been preserved 
in two parts and in two locations. The major portion of the manuscript, 
corresponding to lines 1-264 and 343-423, is preserved in the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University and catalogued as bMS Am 1622(101). The 
| manuscript consists of a four-page booklet plus two sheets, measuring ¢ 26.5 
y cm x 21 cm and watermarked JAMES WADE | 1829. The second part of the 
manuscript, corresponding to lines 265-342, is preserved in the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, as Cowie 281c. The Mitchell manuscript is a single sheet and the 
page size and watermark are the same as the Houghton manuscript. ‘Gilfillan 
of Leith’ was edited from the Houghton and Mitchell manuscripts by Gillian 
Hughes and published for the first time in SHW, 14 (2003), 100-15. The 
present editor is indebted to Dr. Hughes for previous work on this text, and 
the reader is referred to the SHW edition for additional discussion. 

Although ‘Gilfillan of Leith’ is a fictitious narrative, the title character seems 
to be derived from Hogg’s friend, Robert Gilfillan (1798-1850), who was a 
clerk to Thomas McRitchie, a wine merchant in Leith. Gilfillan had published 
a collection of songs in 1831, entitled Orginal Songs, and on 9 September 1831 
he wrote to Hogg, enclosing a copy of the volume: ‘I beg to present you with 
a copy of a small volume of Songs which somehow or other I happen to have 
made—when or in what way I cannot tell, but there they are, and a pretty lot 
you'll find them. The critic chaps never theless speak no ill of them and one had 
the impudence to say that in dashes of Scotch humour I almost approached 
the Ettrick Shepherd!! There was effrontery for you—the blathering blockhead! 
Wha the deil made him a critic?’ (NLS, MS 2245, fols 176-77). On 13 
September 1831 he wrote to Hogg again, acknowledging Hogg’s encouragement 
of his writing: ‘I cannot hope that many of the songs therein contained will 
meet with your approval, but I at the same time cannot forget the approbation 
which one or two of these have received from the Ettrick Shepherd That 
approbation or something like it was one cause of my prosecuting the vocation’ 
(NLS, MS 2245, fols 178-79). Hogg reviewed Gilfillan’s Songsin The Metropolitan, 
3 (March 1832), 65-68, and a second, unidentified periodical; see Letters m, p. 
41 and notes. 

If the title character is modelled playfully on one of Hogg’s friends, then the 
plot of the narrative may be a light-hearted response to a darker work from 
another of Hogg’s friends. Gillian Hughes has argued convincingly that the 
story line of ‘Gilfillan of Leith’ is derived from “The Warning, An Adventure, as 
related by the late Hofrath E****, Merchant in B*****’, the final story in a 
collection of translations from German authors by Hogg’s friend and fellow 
contributor to Blackwood’, R. P. Gillies; see German Stories: Selected from the Works 
of Hoffmann, de la Motte Fouqué, Pichler, Kruse, and Others, 3 vols (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood, 1826), m, 321-63. For a detailed discussion of the connections of 
Hogg’s poem with Gillies’s German travels and translations, see Gillian Hughes, 
‘Hogg, Gillies, and German Romanticism’, SHW, 14 (2003), 62-72. 

The present edition follows the manuscript, including Hogg’s occasional 
idiosyncratic spelling and infrequent punctuation except silently to complete 
Hogg’s speech marks where required and with the following emendations for 
consistency or clarity: 

240, 1. 161 moment] momend MS 
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241, 1. 198 courtiers] courtier’s MS 

243, 1. 309 hell-hound. A] hell-hound A MS 
244, 1. 334 Leith] Lieth MS 

245, |. 361 Saying “Pray] Saying “pray MS 


236, 1. 2 rhymes which were ne’er used by any one D. M. Moir had complained 
to William Blackwood that Hogg’s ‘The Magic Mirror’ ‘exhibits his usual 
raciness, and dogged determination to make or find rhymes in spite of the 
“reluctant inamorous delay” of the Kings English’ (NLS, MS 4030, fols 
204-05). 

236, ll. 3-4 language’s bold capabilities | With its ables its ‘nesses its ’ations 
and ’ilities in ‘The Hunt of Eildon’ Gale tells Croudy that there is ‘not such 
a thing as English and Scotch languages; the one is merely a modification of 
the other, a refinement as it were’, to which Croudy replies: ‘Ay, an exaltation 
like—ation! ation! I’m sure nae Scot that isna a fool wad ever let that sound, 
ation, come out 0’ his mouth’—see The Brownie of Bodsbeck; And Other Tales, 2 
vols (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1818), 1, 229-346 (p. 252). 

236, 1. 7 German of Klieth unidentified and apparently fictitious, although as 
Gillian Hughes notes, ‘Klieth’, which is meant to rhyme with ‘Leith’, resembles 
‘Kleist’. Hogg would have known of the German author Heinrich von Kleist 
(1777-1811) from R. P. Gillies; see Hughes, ‘Hogg, Gillies, and German 
Romanticism’, cited in the headnote above, pp. 63-64. He might also have 
been aware of Ewald Christian von Kleist (1715-59); the ‘Monthly List of 
New Publications’ in Blackwood’, 4 (December 1818), 371, lists ‘Kleist’s Vernal 
Season, a poem, after the manner of Thomson; second edition, translated 
from the German’. 

236, 1. 12 during the wars probably the Napoleonic wars, following the French 
Revolution, which ended in 1815. 

236, 1. 13 great towns from the Elbe to the Maine the Elbe and Main are 
major rivers in Germany, and the area covered here includes most of the 
country, especially central and northern Germany. Hogg seems to suggest 
that Gilfillan had business dealings throughout Germany. The Elbe rises in 
the Czech Republic and flows through eastern Germany, past Dresden, 
Wittenberg, and Hamburg, entering the North Sea near Cuxhaven. The 
Main is a major tributary of the Rhine; it is formed near Kulmbach and 
flows generally west past Frankfurt am Main and joins the Rhine near 
Mainz. 

236, 1. 16 He said it himself so it must have been true perhaps Hogg is 
having a joke on his reader. Hogg often insisted on the ‘truth’ of his stories, 
but as he confessed in his Preface to Lay Sermons (1834), many of his tales 
had ‘not one word of truth in them’. See the note for 208(d)-209/(a). 

237, 1. 23 Pll not tell my wife Robert Gilfillan never married. 

237, 1. 52 an old woman's dream it is a common device of Hogg’s to use 
women’s dreams as a prophetic voice. See, for example, in the present 
edition ‘A Tale of the Martyrs’, pp. 40-46, and ‘Story of Adam Scott’, pp. 
112-21. 

237, ll. 60-61 tween Inch-Keith [...] Isle of May Gilfillan’s ship sailed from 
Leith through the Firth of Forth along the coast of Fife to the North Sea. 
Inchkeith is an island in the Firth of Forth about four miles north-east of 
Leith. Kirkcaldy is a coastal town in Fife, across the Firth of Forth from 
Edinburgh. The East Neuk of Fife is an area that includes the eastern 
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peninsula from Largo Bay to St Andrews. The Isle of May is an island in 

f the Firth of Forth off the East Neuk of Fife, about five miles south of Crail. 

* 238, 1. 78 the Elbe and the Weser the River Weser is formed at Miinden in 

the electoral province of Hanover in northern Germany and flows north, 

_ winding for about 270 miles before entering the North Sea near 

| Bremerhaven. For the Elbe, see the note for 236, |. 13. 

| 238, 1. 98 castle of Krackthingless apparently fictitious. 

; 238, 1. 104 As the children of Israel langsyne in the wilderness following 

| their release from captivity in Egypt, the Israelites wandered in the wilderness 
for forty years until all those ‘who obeyed not the voice of the Lord’ had 
perished (Joshua 5. 6). 

239, 1. 133 malice prepense in law, a premeditated crime. 

241, 1. 196 “With money a man may leap over the moon” this quotation has 
not been identified, but it suggests that anything is possible with enough 
money. 

241, 1. 204 great fair at Leipsic in Saxony Leipsic (Leipzig) was an important 
commercial town in Saxony, Germany. The commercial fairs date from the 
late twelfth century, but the fairs increased in significance in 1497 when 
Maximilian I essentially granted Leipsic a regional monopoly on annual 
markets. ‘he city was also an important publishing and bookselling centre. 

241, ll. 217-20 Leibnan [...] Zemen [...] not having German Leibnan and 
Zemen have not been identified and are probably Hogg’s inventions; Bremen 
is a city in northern Germany on the River Weser. Hogg’s self-deprecating 
humour about his lack of German serves to account for the fictitious rhnyming 
names here and in line 7. 

243, 1. 299 two thousand zechins the equivalent of about £900. A zechin, or 
sequin, was a gold coin of Italy, especially Venice (OED). 

243, 1. 309 hell-hound. A sad limb of the deil both expressions mean ‘a 
fiendish person’, ‘an agent of the devil’. The best known ‘hell-hound’ is 
Cerberus from Greek mythology, a multi-headed hound that guards the 
gates of Hades. 


Lyttil Pynkie 

‘Lyttil Pynkie’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 30 
(November 1831), 782-89, and was not reprinted in Hoge’s lifetime. Blackwood’s 
payment records indicate that Hogg was paid {7 for ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ and “The 
Monitors’, which also appeared in the November number. An incomplete, 
draft manuscript of the poem has been preserved among the Hogg papers in 
the Alexander Turnbull Library as {MS-Papers-0042-05, Item 69. Peter Garside 
describes the manuscript as ‘2x4pp booklets, 21x13cm., numbered 5 and 9 on 
the first page of each, suggesting the loss of a first booklet. WM (2nd booklet) 
James WabeE/1829’ (ATL Checklist, p. 21). The poem is not mentioned in the 
extant correspondence, so it is not known for certain when Hogg sent the 
poem to Blackwood or when it was written, although it likely was composed 
not long before publication. The paper on which it was written is the same 
paper Hogg used for ‘The Magic Mirror’, which appeared in the October 1831 
number of Blackwood’, and the unpublished ‘Gilfillan of Leith’, which Hogg 
seems to have completed by late October 1831 (Letters 1, p. 463). 

D. M. Moir wrote to William Blackwood, in an undated letter, thanking him 
for an early copy of Maga and offering his typical mixed review of Hogg’s 
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work: ‘Hogg’s Little Pinkie is not his happiest effort, though it exhibits his 
wonted strong imagination’ (NLS, MS 4030, fols 210-11). ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ is a 
fairy ballad reminiscent of Hogg’s ‘Kilmeny’ or the traditional ballad, “Tam 
Lin’. It is written in what Hogg called his ‘ancient stile’, which is described by 
Peter Garside as ‘a combination of ballad phraseology, the rhetoric of the late 
medieval Scottish “makars”, such as Robert Henryson, and the more modern 
idiomatic expression’—see Introduction to James Hogg, A Queer Book, ed. by P. 
D. Garside (S/SC, 1995), p. xv. Hogg had used this style at least as early as 
1813 with ‘Kilmeny’ and ‘The Witch of Fife’, both of which were part of the 
first edition of The Queen’s Wake, but he employed the form with some regularity 
in the late 1820s and early 1830s, including several works for Blackwood’. ‘The 
form provided Hogg more ‘freedom to mix different genres, combining pathos 
with dark humour, physical and spiritual levels of experience, the supernatural 
and the satirical’, and it also allowed him to be ‘more daring in sexual terms 
than in any other contemporary public mode, and so discovered a means of 
circumventing, if only for brief moments, the incipient prudishness of the later 
1820s’ (Garside, A Queer Book, p. xvi). The lustfulness of a corrupt clergy is part 
of the focus of this ballad; the fairy Pynkie’s earthly appearance was for the 
purpose of guarding ‘the vyrginis of the lande | From wylis of wicked menne’ 
(ll. 263-64), as well as revealing to ‘the greate Mass John’ the extent of the 
world’s wickedness. 

Most of Hogg’s Blackwood’s works written in his ‘ancient stile’ were collected 
with a few additional poems for the book-length publication, 4 Queer Book (1832). 
‘Lyttil Pynkie’ was not included in this collection, although it would seem to fit 
well alongside such works as “The Origin of the Fairies’ and “The Perilis of 
Wemyng’. The lack of association of ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ with the production of A 
Queer Book might be a clue to the poem’s date of composition. The latest of the 
Blackwood’s works in A Queer Book is ‘Johnne Graimis Eckspeditioun till Heuin’, 
which appeared in BEM in April 1831. Although A Queer Book was not published 
until about the first of May, 1832, it was essentially finished by summer 1831; 
this exclusion from A Queer Book might also suggest that ‘Lyttil Pynkie’ was 
written closer to its time of publication in November 1831. 

The present edition follows the BEM printing with the following emendations 
to correct what appear to be printer’s errors: 

251, 1. 199 haif] have BEM 

252, 1. 204 vyrgin] virgyn BEM 

254, 1. 303 cursit and playit] cursit and plyait BEM 


246, 1. 1 Kilbogye apparently fictitious. The ballad narrative seems to be set 
in or near Dumfriesshire (see the notes for lines 168, 170 below). Hogg 
might have taken the name from ‘Kilbogie’ in Clackmannanshire or from 
the traditional song, ‘Kilboggie’, a variant of ‘Glasgow Peggy’ (Child 228). 

246, 1. 2 ane hallow-day All Saints’ Day, 1 November. 

246, |. 9 caste in beautye’s molde a common expression, especially in poetry. 
See, for example, William Wordsworth’s ‘Anecdote for Fathers’ (1798): 

I have a boy of five years old; 

His face is fair and fresh to see; 

His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 

And dearly he loves me (Poetical Works, p. 67, ll. 1-4) 

247, 1. 11 Hir hayre wals lyke the streemys of golde R. H. Cromek describes 
the ‘Scottish Lowland fairies’ as ‘small of stature, exquisitely shaped and 
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proportioned;—of a fair complexion, with long fleeces of yellow hair flowing 
over their shoulders, and tucked above their brows with combs of gold’— 
see Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song (London: Cadell and Davies, 1810) 
p. 295. 

247, |. 17 Tre spannis from heelle to heidde sho stode a ‘span’ is a measure 
of the width of the hand from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the little 
finger, usually regarded as about nine inches. Pynkie, then, stood about 
twenty-seven inches tall. 

247, ll. 23-24 possessit not fraime and graice | Of stateliest womankynde 
that is, Pynkie is a fairy. 

248, ll. 55-56 sevin tymis rounde, | The elfynis fairye ryng traditionally, 
fairies danced in a circle, usually leaving a circular spot of darker green or 
dead grass or a ring of mushrooms. The dancing fairies were sometimes 
visible to humans, seducing them into their circle. Humans who ventured 
into a fairy ring usually suffered dire consequences, even death. Seven is 
commonly a magical or mystical number in fairy tradition. 

249, ll. 87-90 Hee colde not dragg ane oder lymbe [...] Prone lyke ane 
forme of leidde in a note to lines 660-61 of ‘Night Second’ in The Queen’ 
Wake, Hogg describes a scene of retribution by Michael Scott in which his 
victim danced naked ‘round and round the fire’ until exhausted, after which 
she died. See The Queen’s Wake, ed. by Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 2004), p. 184. 

249, 1. 111 “Och-on, och-on,” an exclamation, ‘alas’, ‘oh’. 

250, 1. 131 And rounde, and rounde the Turnbull manuscript begins with this 
line and runs to the end of the printed version. 

251, 1. 168 From Solwaye unto the Clyde the Solway Firth divides south-west 
Scotland (Dumfriesshire) from north-west England (Cumbria) and opens 
into the Irish Sea. The River Clyde rises in south-east Lanarkshire and 
flows for more than a hundred miles before opening into the Firth of 
Clyde west of Glasgow. 

251, 1. 169 the greate Mass John a common name for a minister or priest. 
Hogg published a poem entitled ‘Mess John’ in his 1807 collection, The 
Mountain Bard; see the S/SC edition of The Mountain Bard, pp. 53-67. 

251, 1. 170 on Cloudan syde Cluden Water, a small river in Dumfriesshire, is 
formed near Drumpark by the Cairn Water and Old Water and flows 
south-east for about six miles into the River Nith just north of Dumfries. 

251, 1. 174 Into the Reidd Sea’s wave in the biblical story of the Israelites’ 
release from Egyptian slavery, God caused the waters of the Red Sea to 
part so that the Israelites could pass through on dry land. God then caused 
the waters to come back together to drown the pursuing Egyptian soldiers. 
See Exodus 14. 15-31. 

251, 1. 176 He tirlit at the pynne that is, he caused the door knocker to spin; 
he knocked on the door. 

252, ll. 215-16 hir quhite cleethyng [...] her sylken snode the maidens’ loss 
of their white clothing and silk hair ribbons suggests the loss of their virginity 
before marriage. Pynkie’s mission is to protect the young maidens from 
such corrupt and unscrupulous characters as the ‘fat Chaiplyng’. 

252, ll. 229-30 baith your eeyne, Mass John, | With unguent of the skye for 
another example of the use of a magical salve for a magical vision, see 
Cromek, Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song (London: Cadell and Davies, 
1810), pp. 301-04. 


’ 
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253, ll. 263-64 To guarde the vyrginis of the lande | From wylis of wycked 
menne Pynkie’s role as guardian of virgins is a task Hogg also assigns to 
the fairy Snowflake in “The Haunted Glen’; see Midsummer Night Dreams and 
Related Poems, ed. by Jill Rubenstein and Gillian Hughes, with Meiko 
O’Halloran (S/SC, 2008), p. 83. 

255, ll. 333-36 And then the dougge [...] stairit him in the faice this stanza 
does not appear in the Turnbull manuscript. 

255, 1. 341 sevin long yeris had come and passit seven-year cycles are common 
in fairy legends and ballads; see, for example, “Tam Lin’ (Child 39) and 
‘Thomas the Rhymer’ (Child 37). 

255, ll. 345-48 But the straynis [...] them wals done this stanza does not 


appear in the Turnbull manuscript. 


The Monitors 


‘The Monitors’ was first published in Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 30 
(November 1831), 843-44, and apparently the poem was not reprinted in 
Hogg’s lifetime. The poem appears in Nodes Ambrosiane No. LIX and is recited 
by the Shepherd character. North calls upon the Shepherd for a song before 
supper. The Shepherd replies: ‘I’m no in vice, sir. But I'll receet you some 
verses I made ae gloomy afternoon last week—ca’d “The Monitors”’. ‘The poet 
observes the ‘monitors’ of the coming of winter, which, as a metaphor for 
ageing, cause him to reflect on his life’s ‘waning down to winter snell’. Ironically, 
‘The Monitors’ is also the last of Hogg’s publications in Blackwood’ before a 
two-and-a-half-year break with Blackwood and Maga. Hogg wrote to Blackwood 
on 6 December 1831, expressing anger with John Wilson and requesting the 
return of all his works in Blackwood’s possession: ‘this night finishes the term 
of our publication while your name is William Blackwood and mine James 
Hogg’ (Letters 1, p. 469). The division between Hogg and Blackwood deepened 
after the publication of Hogg’s ‘Memoir’ in Altrive Tales (1832), in which Hogg, 
according to Blackwood, compromised Blackwood’s character as a businessman. 
Hogg did not publish again in BEM until the June 1834 issue; William 
Blackwood died on 16 September 1834. 

A manuscript of a different version of “The Monitors’ is preserved among 
the Hogg papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library as {MS-Papers-0042-05, 
Item 64, The manuscript is described by Peter Garside as a single leaf, measuring 
23 cm x 19 cm, with no watermark (ATL Checklist, p. 20). The Turnbull 
manuscript is untitled and consists of only five eight-line stanzas, corresponding 
approximately to stanzas one, two, three, five, and six of the BEM version. The 
first four lines of the Turnbull manuscript are substantially different from 
BEM, as follows: 

The year is wearing to the wane 

My leaf is quivering on the tree 

The wind sings down the level plain 

A dirge that’s eerisome to me. 
Although the manuscript is signed ‘J. Hogg’, Garside notes that the ‘hand is 
unusually formal, and is possibly not Hogg’s own’. The manuscript might have 
been intended as an autograph, which would account for the formal hand, or 
perhaps it was a recasting of the poem for another publication, such as one of 
the annuals. 


The present edition reprints the BEM version without emendation. 
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256, 1. 11 carkin’ care anxiety; also ‘cark an’ care’ (SND). 

256, ll. 17-20 look unto the east [...] gloaming’s like to gar me greet Hogg 
uses the time between sunrise and sunset as a metaphor for his life and its 
brevity; he recognises that most of his day is over. 

256, 1. 24 the Hainault scythe of death Hogg’s image combines the traditional 
personification of death as wielding a scythe with a new, innovative tool for 
reaping. The Hainault or Flemish scythe featured a much larger cutting 
area than earlier similar instruments. Experiments with the use of the 
Hainault scythe were made throughout Scotland in the mid-1820s, and an 
article reporting on that experimentation, ‘On the Flemish Scythe’, was 
published in Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland 
(Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 1829), pp. 244-49. 

257, ll. 35-40 I am a king! [...] o’er the fairy vales [...] twilight’s everlasting 
noon in Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott Hogg relates a comment he made 
to Scott: ‘Dear Sir Walter ye can never suppose that I belang to your school 
o’ chivalry? Ye are the king o’ that school but I am the king o’ the mountain 
an’ fairy school which is a far higher ane nor yours’ (Anecdotes of Scott, p. 61). 

257, 1. 51 young sprouts Hoge’s children. Hogg had one son and four daughters: 
James Robert (b. 18 March 1821), Janet Phillips (b. 23 April 1823), Margaret 
Laidlaw (b. 18 January 1825), Harriet Sidney (b. 18 December 1827), and 
Mary Gray (b. 21 August 1831). For information about the Hogg children, 
see Hughes, James Hogg: 

257, 1. 60 From John o’ Groats to Solway strand the extent of Scotland. John 
o’ Groats is located at the far north-east point of mainland Scotland; the 
Solway Firth divides south-west Scotland from north-west England. 

258, ll. 69-72 Blest be Buccleuch an’ a’ his line [...] A little hame [...] He 
rear’'d amid the wild for me Charles William Henry Scott, 4th Duke of 
Buccleuch, granted Hogg the rent-free tenancy of the farm of Altrive Lake 
in Yarrow in 1815. In Hogg’s ‘Reminiscences of Former Days’ he wrote 
about the Duke’s generosity: “The boon was quite unsolicited and unexpected, 
and never was a more welcome one conferred on an unfortunate wight, as 
it gave me once more a habitation among my native moors and streams, 
where each face was that of a friend, and each house was a home, as well as 
a residence for life to my aged father’ (Memorr, p. 53). 

258, 1. 73 Goodwife Hogg married Margaret Phillips (1789-1870) on 28 
April 1820. Margaret was the daughter of Peter Phillips and Janet Carruthers; 
Margaret’s sister, Mary, was the first wife of Hogg’s friend James Gray. For 
additional information see Gillian Hughes’s Notes on Correspondents in 
Letters 1, pp. 465-66, and Hughes, James Hogg. 

258, ll. 74-77 Bring ben the siller bowl [...] send o’er for Frank James Frank 
of Boughtrigg gave Hogg a silver punch bowl in 1816. It was a gift that 
Hogg valued for many years as one of his ‘sacred pledges of esteem’. ‘The 
bowl is inscribed: ‘Presented by JAMES FRANK, Esq. of Boughtrigg to the 
Ettrick Shepherd in 1816’. See Norah Parr’s James Hogg at Home (Dollar: 
Douglas S. Mack, 1980), p. 64, and Letters , pp. 381-82. As Gillian Hughes 
has suggested, the ‘Frank’ that Hogg is sending for, however, is probably 
Francis Scott, Hogg’s nearest neighbour at the farm of Eldinhope; see also 
the note for 329(a). 

258, 1. 80 our Laird’s Hogg’s Laird at this time was Walter Francis Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, the fifth Duke of Buccleuch (1806-84). 
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258, ll. 81-83 To the young Shepherd [...] An’ the young ladies o’ the Lake 
Hogg’s children; see the note to line 51 above. Hogg is alluding to Sir 
Walter Scott’s popular poem The Lady of the Lake (1810). Hogg’s ‘Lake’, 
however, is his home, Altrive Lake, but perhaps Hogg also intends St Mary’s 
Loch, which was nearby and which had been a favourite fishing and sailing 
spot for him. 


January 1832-December 1835 (Volumes 31-38) 
Mora Campbell 


‘Mora Campbell’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 35 (June 
1834), 947-54, and was not reprinted in Hogg’s lifetime. Hogg probably sent 
the poem for BEM with a letter to John Wilson in early May 1834: “The best 
thing I have been able to find to day for Maga is a poem. It is rather too long 
being longer than The Pleasures of Hope but being octo-syllable will go into 
double column and not occupy more than one in the last number or any 
common essay’ (Letters m7, p. 216). 

It is likely that ‘Mora Campbell’ was written more than six years earlier than 
its publication date mn BEM. Hogg had written to Wiliam Blackwood on 12 
February 1828 in terms similar to his later letter to Wilson: ‘I have likewise 
apoem [sic] about the length of The Pleasures of Memory. Entitled Love’s 
Lecacy or A FAREWELL GIFT but after my grievious dissapointment with Queen 
Hynde neither dare I offer it to the public’ (Letters 1, p. 287). ‘Mora Campbell’ 
may have been a part of the original Love’ Legacy. A fair-copy manuscript of 
Love’s Legacy is preserved among the Hogg Papers in the Alexander Turnbull 
Library as {MS-Papers-0042-07. The poem published in BEM as ‘Mora 
Campbell’ appears to be a revised version of ‘Canto Third’, the final canto in 
the ATL manuscript, although the manuscript of this canto appears to be 
incomplete; the BEM version adds seventy lines beyond the last line of the 
manuscript. The paper is not watermarked (ATL Checklist, p. 22), nor are there 
any clues other than the letter to Blackwood to suggest a composition date. 

Failing to publish Love's Legacy as a whole, Hogg extracted shorter portions 
for the magazine and annuals markets. Hogg sent ‘Hogg on Women!!!’ to 
William Blackwood in April 1827, but Blackwood did not publish the poem; 
see Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 260-62 and notes. A different version of 
‘Hogg on Women!!!’ was published as ‘Woman’ in the annual Byou for 1829 
(pp. 93-96), and he contributed ‘The Descent of Love’ to the annual Forget Me 
Not for 1828 (pp. 217-20); see Contributions to Annuals, pp. 30-32, 40-44, and 
notes. Hogg also included lines from Loves Legacy in ‘A Letter about Men and 
Women’ (BEM, 26 (August 1829), 245-50; see pp. 47-55 in the present 
edition and notes). At some point, though, Hogg divided the longer work and 
published it as two poems in separate magazines. ‘Mora Campbell’ appeared 
first, and the first two cantos of the ATL manuscript were revised into three 
cantos and published under the title Love's Legucy in three consecutive numbers 
of Fraser's Magazine, 10 (October, November, and December 1834), pp. 403-08, 
556-60, and 639-44. 

There are numerous differences between the ATL manuscript of ‘Canto 
Third’ of Loves Legacy and ‘Mora Campbell’, although many of the revisions 
are only a single word. The most interesting or significant differences are 
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noted in the annotations that follow. For those wishing to conduct a more- 
detailed textual study, the complete ATL manuscript of Loves Legacy was edited 
by David Groves and appears in Altrive Chapbooks, 5 (September 1988), 1-53. 
For additional discussion of Loves Legacy and the place of ‘Mora Campbell’ in 
the longer poem, see David Groves, ‘““The Thrilling Tempest of the Soul”: An 
a to Loves Legacy’, Newsletter of the Fames Hoge Society, 7 (May 1988), 
0-17. 
The present edition follows the BEM publication without emendation. 


259, 1. 1 WHEN that dire year had come and gone 1746. The poem is set 
following the defeat of the Jacobite forces, under Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart (1720-88), by the government forces, led by Prince William Augustus 
(1721-65), the Duke of Cumberland, at Culloden in April 1746. The 
government forces vastly outnumbered the Jacobites by about 9000 to 
5000, and the Jacobites suffered about 3600 casualties, including as many 
as 2000 killed fleeing the battlefield. (See the Oxford DNB article on the 
Duke of Cumberland by W. A. Speck.) The ATL manuscript of ‘Canto 
Third’ has ten lines before what is line 1 of BEM: 

Our simple tale of love now said 
Thy constancy of soul to aid 
And teach thy youthful mind to bear 
Stern dissapointment’s frown severe 
I send to thee this tale of ruth 
A tale of constancy and truth 
That hap’d between a Scottish dame 
And English knight of warlike fame 
But such a trial on thy part 
May heaven in clemency avert. 

259, Il. 11-14 when April’s sun [...] Trodden like dust o’er moor and dale 
see the note for 259, 1. 1, above. 

259, Il. 15-21 star of Stuart’s race [...] set in blood for evermore the Stuart 
(Stewart) dynasty in Scotland began when Robert II became king in 1371 
and continued in direct descent until James VII and II was deposed in 1688. 
In 1603 the crowns of Scotland and England were united under King James 
VI of Scotland, who also became known as James I of England. Both James 
Francis Edward Stuart (1688-1766), son of James VII and II and known as 
the Old Pretender, and his son, Charles Edward Stuart, also known as the 
Young Pretender, led unsuccessful efforts to restore the Stuart dynasty. For 
additional information see the Oxjord DNB articles, ‘James Francis Edward’ 
by Edward Gregg, and ‘Charles Edward’ by Murray G. H. Pittock. The 
defeat of the Jacobites under Charles Edward at Culloden effectively ended 
any hopes for restoring the Stuart line. 

259, 1. 23 Lochaber’s ruined lands a Highland district extending from Loch 
Laggan west to Loch Linnhe and from Glen Spean south to Rannoch 
Moor. Following Culloden the Duke of Cumberland’s forces pursued the 
Jacobites and their sympathisers to Inverness, then south to Fort Augustus 
and Fort William in Lochaber. 

259-60, ll. 28-43 chiefs of Diarmid [...] chief great name of Scotland there 
according to tradition the Campbells were descended from the heroic 
Diarmid o Duibhne of Argyll. From the fourteenth century forward the 
Campbells of Argyll were among the strongest of the clans and greatly 
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expanded their power and influence across the southern Highlands and in 
England, partly through their close connections with the crown. The 
Campbells supported the government forces against the Jacobites in 1745- 
46. The influence of the Campbells through the second Duke of Argyll is 
famously depicted in Walter Scott's novel, The Heart of Mid-Lothan (1818). 
The Duke of Argyll named in ‘Mora Campbell’ (1. 411) is Archibald Campbell 
(1682-1761), who became the third Duke of Argyll on the death of his 
brother, John Campbell, the second Duke, in 1743. For additional information 
about Duke Archibald, see the Oxford DNB article by Alexander Murdoch. 

260, 1. 51 green Glen-Lyon’s mountain glade Glen Lyon is a valley in Perthshire 
through which flows the River Lyon from Loch Lyon to the River Tay near 
Aberfeldy. 

260, ll. 58-61 From Mull of Morven [...] Fortingall the place names suggest 
the extent of the Campbell settlement and influence in the eighteenth 
century. Morven, or Morvern, is a peninsula in north-west Argyllshire in 
the Lochaber district, bounded by Loch Sunart, Loch Linnhe, and the Sound 
of Mull. Loch Orn, or Loch Hourn, is a loch north of Knoydart, extending 
from Kinloch Hourn west to the Sound of Sleat. Glen Orchy is the valley 
through which flows the River Orchy from Loch Tulla to Loch Awe. Lorn 
is a district in Argyllshire bordered by Loch Leven, Loch Awe, Loch Linnhe, 
and Rannoch Moor; Lorn was the seat of the Stewarts before being 
overtaken by the Campbells. Breadalbane is a district in western Perthshire 
extending from Strathfillan east to Strathtay. Fortingall is a parish and 
village in eastern Glen Lyon, west of Aberfeldy, in Perthshire. 

261, 1. 95 Sir Hugh de Vane of Barnard apparently fictitious, but perhaps the 
name, although not the characterisation, is derived from Gilbert Vane (1678- 
1753), second Baron Barnard of County Durham, or his son, Henry Vane 
(c. 1705-1758), first Earl of Darlington. 

261-62, ll. 120-121 army’s ordered [...] foreign lands, to earn renown much 
of Europe was involved in what became known as the War of the Austrian 
Succession, which had begun in 1740. The Duke of Cumberland was leading 
the British and allied troops against the French, but returned to England in 
October 1745 to lead the government forces against the Jacobites. Following 
the defeat of the Jacobite forces, some members of Cumberland’s army 
were sent to Europe to join, or rejoin, that war. 

262, 1. 151 Before the universal flood a reference to the biblical flood story in 
Genesis 6-8. 

264, 1. 207 To hound the dog and hold the hare proverbial. See ODEP, 
p-. 689. 

265, ll. 254-55 In this dire state [...] many a day the ATL manuscript reads: 
‘In this dark state a consummation | Of dumb dismay and tribulation’. 

266, 1. 295 with dishonour the ATL manuscript reads ‘so with sorrow’ 

266, ll. 298-99 campaign | That ravaged Alsace and the Rhine Alsace is a 
region of eastern France that is bordered on the east by the Rhine River. 
The ‘campaign’ was part of the War of the Austrian Succession. See the 
note for 261-62, Il. 120-21. 

266, 1. 303 Boleskine a parish on the eastern side of Loch Ness in the vicinity 
of Foyers. 

266, 1, 319 laird of all his clan following line 319 the ATL manuscript has two 
lines that are not in BEM: “Whose name he was not to resign | For noble 
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and paternal line’. 
"268, 1. 377 Lady Ella of Argyle* Hogg’s footnote in BEM makes clear that 
' Ella is not Archibald’s wife, Mary Whitfield, from whom he had been 
| estranged and who had died in 1723, before he assumed the title of Duke. 
Archibald did not remarry, but he had a relationship with Mrs Anne Williams 
(d. 1762), to whom he left his English property. In Hogg’s note for line 505 
in BEM (p. 271 in the present edition), Lady Ella is named as the widow of 
| ‘the Right Hon. Lord M‘Kenzie, of Rosehaugh’, apparently Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh (1636/1638- -91). Mackenzie was married first to 
Elizabeth Dickson, daughter of George Dickson of Hartree, and after her 
death married Margaret Haliburton of Pictur in 1670. Obviously the 
Mackenzie dates do not correspond with the story’s timeline. The ATL 
manuscript simply reads ‘the good lady of Argyle’. Hogg’s note to the ‘lady’ 
in the ATL manuscript differs from the BEM version: ‘This was not the 
Duchess of Argyle who had died previously but the lady Elizabeth Campbell 
who after the decease of her husband lived with her brother until his death’, 
Archibald Campbell’s only sister was Lady Anne Campbell, who died in 
1736. The second wife of Archibald’s late brother, the second Duke, was 
still alive at the time the story is set; her name is Jane, though, and she does 
not appear to have lived with her brother-in-law after her husband’s death. 
The daughter of the second Duke was Lady Elizabeth Campbell (c. 1722- 
99), who was married to James Stuart-Mackenzie (1719-1800); however, 
he was still alive at the time the narrative is set. Lady Ella, then, seems to be 
fictitious, but is perhaps drawn from historical figures. 

268, ll. 384-85 Though, certes [...] beauty’s peerless queen these two lines 
do not appear in the ATL manuscript. 

268, 1. 396 friend so fair the ATL manuscript reads ‘here and there’. 

268, 1. 397 To balls, assemblies, everywhere following |. 397 the ATL 
manuscript has two lines that do not appear in BEM: “That she might move 
as beauty’s queen | Or to advantage could be seen’. 

268, 1. 411 Duke Archibald’s door see the note for 259-60, Il. 28-43. 

270, 1. 473 tears would all unbidden flow following 1. 473 the ATL manuscript 
has two lines that are not in BEM: ‘As waking feelings, in degree | With 
former love and agony’. 

271, 1. 505 lost* see the note for 268, |. 377. Hogg’s explanatory note in BEM 
does not appear in the ATL manuscript, although there is an asterisk at 
‘lost’ to indicate there should be a note. 

271, ll. 518-19 They hold it true [... ] wife and mother too the ATL manuscript 
reads: “They tell me this | That she is some discarded miss’. Following 1. 519, 
the ATL manuscript has two lines that are not in BEM: ‘Or wife perhaps as 
it may be | And mother of a young family’. 

271, 1. 521 to dread it so following |. 521 the ATL manuscript has four lines 
that are not in BEM: 

Some such report is spread abroad 
And hither hath found unwelcome road 
Now in this labyrinth perplex’d 
Conclude Sir Hugh what’s to do next. 

271, ll. 524-25 And thought [...] God is just these lines do not appear in the 
ATL manuscript. 

271, 1. 533 princely honest the ATL manuscript reads ‘kindly highland’. 
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972, ll. 556-59 Let officers attend [...] innocence she’ll prove these lines in 
the ATL manuscript read: 
Let officers attend and carry 
Her to jail for sanctuary 
Until her innocense she prove 
And this injurious blame remove. 
Following the above lines the ATL manuscript has four lines that do not 
appear in BEM: 
“My lord thou art a righteous man 
I knew that neither kin nor clan 
Could influence thy judgement just 
Or lower thy dignity august.” 

272, ll. 570-71 Pleaded to hear [...] the honest truth the ATL manuscript 
reads ‘Pleaded to see her face to face | And hear her own her foul disgrace’. 
Following line 571 in BEM, the ATL manuscript has two lines that do not 
appear in BEM: ‘He would not grant it but submit | To punishment and 
censure fit’. 

273, ll. 590-91 prophet to the king, | Thou art the man in 1 Samuel 12 the 
prophet Nathan uses a parable to confront King David about David's 
adulterous affair with Bathsheba and his arranging for the death of her 
husband, Uriah. In the parable a rich man, who has ‘many flocks and 
herds’, takes away the only ‘ewe lamb’ of a poor man, whose lamb ‘was unto 
him as a daughter’, in order to feed a traveller. David expresses his outrage 
over the behaviour of the rich man in the parable, and says that the man 
should die because of his pitiless action. Nathan replies: “Thou art the man’ 
(verse 7). 

273, 1. 604 seven the ATL manuscript reads ‘days and’ 

274, 1. 646 Duncan the ATL manuscript reads ‘valet’. 

274, 1. 652 Highlander so prave the ATL manuscript reads ‘Highland poy, so 
pould’. 

275, 1. 681 Clan-Gillan’s bright array Clan Gillan, or Gillian, is another name 
for Clan Maclean, whose tartan is dominated by bright red colours. 

276, 1. 719 M‘Calan’s lineage following 1. 719 the ATL manuscript has the 
following lines that are not in BEM: ‘Though higher still you may opine | To 
proud Bredalbane’s lordly line’. 

276, 1. 723 young Campbell of Mamore John Campbell of Mamore (1693- 
1770) was a cousin to Duke Archibald and became the fourth Duke of 
Argyll upon Archibald’s death. He had a career in the military and fought 
against the Jacobites. His son, John (1723-1806), succeeded him as the fifth 
Duke; he was also a soldier who fought with the government forces at 
Culloden. 

277, 1. 775 haggard air the ATL manuscript reads ‘hanging head’. 

277, ll. 780-81 Mackintoshes [...] Camerons Highland clans largely sympathetic 
to the Jacobite cause and who supported the Young Pretender militarily. 
278, ll. 802-03 Straight wed [...] were a toy these two lines are reversed in 

the ATL manuscript. 

278, 1. 818 ’Tis for her likeness unto you this is the last line of the ATL 
manuscript. 

279, 1. 836 Tyburn tree Tyburn was a place of execution in London located in 
the area of what is now Marble Arch. “Tyburn Tree’ was a permanent gallows 
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built in 1571; it remained in place until 1759, so it would have still been 
* active at the time in which the narrative is set. 
’ 279, 1. 838 Cathay or Hindoostan that is, China or India. 
A Genuine Border Story 

Hogg had intended ‘A Genuine Border Story’ for Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 

but the story as he had originally written it was never published in his lifetime. 

Hogg probably sent the story to Alexander Blackwood with a letter dated 3 

_ July 1834: ‘I send you in my opinion the best tale I have but it is I fear too long 
you must divide into books or chapters at your discretion and make it run 
through at least two numbers’ (Letters mm, p. 225). After four months the story 
still had not been published, so Hogg wrote to Alexander again on 17 November 
1834, this time requesting the return of this and other manuscripts in his 
possession (Letters m1, p. 241). When James Cochrane requested additional 
material to make three volumes of Tales of the Wars of Montrose, Hogg revised 
the story hastily and minimally to adapt it to a 1640s context rather than the 
original 1680s, and submitted it, reluctantly, to Cochrane on 13 December 
1834 to be published as ‘Mary Montgomery’ in the Montrose collection. ‘Mary 
Montgomery’ was reprinted in the posthumously-published Tales and Sketches, 
vi, 5-66. For a full discussion of the textual history of ‘Mary Montgomery’, see 
Gillian Hughes’s Introduction and Note on the Text in Tales of the Wars of 
Montrose (S/SC, 1996), pp. xv—xvil, 239-41, as well as her article, “The Evolution 
of Tales of the Wars of Montrose’, SHW, 2 (1991), 1-13. 

Dr Hughes did not include ‘Mary Montgomery’ in the Stirling/South Carolina 
edition of Tales of the Wars of Montrose because the story was not part of Hogeg’s 
original plan for the collection and because the story is ‘in substance the same 
tale as “A Genuine Border Story”’ (pp. 240-41). ‘A Genuine Border Story’ is 
included in the present edition because Hogg had intended the story for 
Blackwood’ and the story was not published elsewhere in its original form. It is 
edited for the present edition from the manuscript preserved in the Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Yale University as GEN MSS 61, Box 1, 
Folder 25. The manuscript is a fair-copy of ‘A Genuine Border Story’ on which 
Hogg inserted revisions for ‘Mary Montgomery’; the annotations that follow 
note the manuscript revisions for ‘Mary Montgomery’. The present text attempts 
to recover Hogg’s original story by deleting the ‘Mary Montgomery’ revisions 
and restoring the text that Hogg had intended for ‘A Genuine Border Story’. ‘A 
Genuine Border Story’ has been edited from the Beinecke manuscript 
previously by Gillian Hughes and published in SHW, 3 (1992), 95-145; the 
present editor is indebted to Dr Hughes and her edition of this story, as well as 
to her continued advice in preparing the text and annotations for the present 
edition. 

The present edition retains Hogg’s punctuation and idiosyncratic spelling 
except silently to add end punctuation where Hogg would have expected it 
and to clarify dialogue in a few places with consistent quotation marks. ‘The 
text also includes the following emendations for consistency and to correct 
what appear to be slips of the pen rather than Hogg’s characteristic non- 
standard spellings: 

280(d) Watkerrick] Watkerick MS 

281 (a) Watkerrick] Watkerick MS 

281(c) Watkerrick] Watkerick MS 
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282 
293 


) anxiety] axiety MS 

) Christy] Christie MS 

) there] ther MS 

For that] For that [eop] for that MS 
percieving this] percieving this [¢o/] this MS 
never more] never more [eof] more MS 
own affairs] own af- [eof] affairs MS 

to acquiesce] to [eof] to acquiesce MS 
Mary Melville’s]) Mary Maxwell's MS 
Mary Melville] Mary Maxwell MS 

) Cannongate] Cannogate MS 

310(a) Mary Melville] Mary Maxwell MS 
310(b) Mary Melville] Mary Maxwell MS 
310(b) Mary Melville’s) Mary Maxwell's MS 
310(b) Mary Melville] Mary Maxwell MS 
314(b) They were] They were [eof] were MS 
315(c) Cannongate] Cannogate MS 

316(a) being] having MS 

317(c) I am George] I am [eof] am George MS 
325(b) possess] pos- [eop] possess MS 


280(title) A Genuine Border Story By the Ettrick Shepherd revised to ‘Mary 
Montgomery’. 

280(c) July 1688 revised to ‘July 1644’. 

280(c) the third of July 1688 [...] bigotted and bloody reign which was just 
then terminating the end of the Covenanting wars and the persecution of 
the Scottish Presbyterians. 1688 was the year of the ‘Glorious Revolution’, 
when William of Orange (1650-1702), the son of William II of the 
Netherlands, Prince of Orange, and Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I of 
England, were invited by seven British leaders to invade England to protect 
the Protestant interests from the policies of the Catholic King James II of 
England and VII of Scotland. William landed at Torbay in November 1688. 
King James fled to France, and in February 1689 William and Mary were 
proclaimed King (William III) and Queen. For additional information on 
William III, see the Oxford DNB article by Tony Claydon. 

280(c) Catholic lords of the bigotted and bloody reign [...] Tweeddale a 
district of Scotland revised to ‘Catholic lords. And he being imprisoned 
and in imminent danger was obliged to send his infant daughter to her 
relations in Scotland’. 

280(c) Tweeddale Peeblesshire, the region through which flows the River 
Tweed from its source north of Moffat to its confluence with Lyne Water 
near Peebles. 

280(c-d) Captain Seymour [...] Mosstroopers ‘Mosstroopers’ are ‘marauders 
who infested the “mosses” of the Scottish Border, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century’ (OED). ‘Seymour’ is unidentified and apparently 
fictitious. ‘A Genuine Border Story’ is fiction, and Hogg does not attempt to 
be precise in the story’s historical chronology. His characters, too, are either 
fictitious or are based on historical figures set in fictitious circumstances. 
The story is set primarily in Dumfriesshire and the Scottish Borders; the 
names and titles of characters, as well as the conflicts depicted in the story, 
effectively capture the spirit of the time and place. As Gillian Hughes has 
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,, noted, ‘the historical details of this tale are not factually as accurate as they 

PS are in the five tales which compose the true Tales of the Wars of Montrose. 

Hogg’s technique is more impressionistic, as he mentions people characteristic 

of Border families and Border life without strict regard to the precise period 

of his tale’; see SHW, 3 (1992), 145. 

| 280(d) wood of ‘Tarras located along Tarras Water near Langholm, it was 
notorious as a hiding place for Border outlaws. In his introduction to the 
ballad ‘Johnie Armstrang’, Walter Scott describes the region between Tarras 
Water and Liddel Water to the’east as ‘a desolate and horrible marsh’ that 
was one of the ‘most noted places of refuge’ for the outlaws. Scott also 
quotes Sir Robert Carey, the English warden of the west marches: ‘The 
chiefe outlawes, at our coming, fled their houses where they dwelt, and 
betooke themselves to a large and great forest (with all their goodes), which 
was called ‘Tarras. It was of that strength, and so surrounded with bogges 
and marish grounds, and thicke bushes and shrubbes, as they feared not 
the force nor power of England nor Scotland, so long as they were there’; 
see Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3rd edn, 3 vols (London: Longman; 
Edinburgh: Constable, 1806), 1, 106, 110. 

280(d) Beatson or Beattie of Watkerrick [...] leading his clan to join the 
Prince of Orange Watkerrick, or Wat Carrick, is a settlement near the 
River Esk about one mile south of Eskdalemuir. The Prince of Orange did 
not arrive in England until 5 November 1688, so Beatson’s joining him in 
July would have been premature. See also the note for 280(c), ‘the third of 
July 1688’, and 287(c-d). 

280(d) join the Prince of Orange but revised to ‘join the Whig army but’. 

 281(a) Wat o’ Blackesk the Blackesk settlement lies about three miles west of 
Eskdalemutr. 

281(b) instructions from King William revised to ‘instructions from 
Commission of estates’. 

281(b) your King William revised to ‘your commission’. 

281(d) castle of Mangerton seat of the Armstrongs, the Lords of Mangerton, 
until the 1600s. The castle, now in ruins, was situated on the Liddel Water 
just south of Newcastleton in Liddesdale. 

281(d) Robert of Cassock Over Cassock and Nether Cassock are locations on 
the White Esk about four miles north of Eskdalemuir. 

281 (d) sang froid French, literally ‘cold blood’; coolness, indifference. 

281 (d) leister a salmon to catch a salmon with a leister, a pronged spear. 

282(b) Ave Maria’s Latin, ‘Hail Marys’. In the Catholic Church, a prayer for 
the intercession of Mary, the mother of Jesus. The prayer is derived from 
Luke 1. 28, 42. 

282(c) Jock of Thickside Thickside is a settlement about four miles north- 
west of Eskdalemuir on Garwald Water (see the note for 288(a)). 

283(d) morions and hawberks ‘morion’ is a visor-less helmet worn by soldiers; 
‘hawberk’, or ‘hauberk’, is a coat of mail worn as defensive armour. 

284(c) wants but a hair to make a tether o’ proverbial, ‘a slight pretext to 
make a great deal’; see ODEP, p. 343. é 

286 (a) lord Nithsdale William Maxwell (1676-1744), the fifth Earl of Nithsdale, 
was only twelve years old at the time in which the story begins. His father, 
Robert, the fourth Earl, had died in 1683. Although William was too young 
to have had much impact on the early events of the story, Hogg accurately 
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represents the Maxwell family as devout Catholics whose influence in the 
region was significant; see also the description on p. 287. Nithsdale is the 
valley of the River Nith and the westernmost of the three divisions of 
Dumfriesshire. The River Nith rises in East Ayrshire and flows south-east 
for about seventy miles into the Solway Firth south of Dumfries. 

286(a) lord superior in feudal law, the lordship of an estate (OED). 

286(b) Eskdale Eskdale is the valley of the River Esk and the easternmost of 
the three districts of Dumfriesshire. 

286(b) Peter Maxwell of Wauchope Wauchope was a parish in Eskdale until 
it was united with Staplegordon in 1703 to form the parish of Langholm. 

286(b) Sir James Montgomery Gillian Hughes notes: “The family name of 
Montgomery was a well-known and evocative one to Hogg: the Earls of 
Eglinton were Montgomeries, and in addition the Scottish kmight Sr Hugh 
Montgomery was mentioned in “Chevy Chase”, while in his own time 
Hogg would also have been aware of the agricultural improver Sir James 
Montgomery of Stanhope (1721-1803)’; see SHW, 3 (1992), p. 145. See 
also the notes for 323(a) and 323(b) below. 

287(b) feu duty ‘the annual rent paid by a vassal to his superior for tenure of 
lands’ (OED). 

287(c) Craik-cross Craik Cross Hill, site of what might have been a Roman 
signal tower, about five miles north-east of Eskdalemuir in Dumfriesshire. 

287(c) tower of Sark in Canonbie parish, Dumfriesshire, about seven miles 
south-west of Langholm near the English border. 

287 (c-d) castle of Branksholm [...] costly raid for the Beatsons Branxholme 
Castle, hereditary seat of the Scotts of Buccleuch, located about three miles 
south-west of Hawick in Roxburghshire. On a map the distance from Sark 
to Watkerrick is about fourteen miles, and from Watkerrick to Branxholme 
about eighteen miles; the actual riding distance would have been farther. 
As Gillian Hughes suggests, Hogg’s story seems to incorporate his 
perspective on verses from Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto IV, 
Stanzas X-XII, which were added to the fifth edition of the poem. Scott 
explains this addition in his notes: ‘In this, and the following stanzas, some 
account is given of the mode in which the property in the valley of the Esk 
was transferred from the Beattisons, its ancient possessors, to the name of 
Scott. [...] The descendants of Beattison of Woodkerrick, who aided the 
Earl [of Morton, Lord Maxwell] to escape from his disobedient vassals, 
continued to hold these lands within the memory of man, and were the 
only Beattisons who had property in the dale’. See The Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, ed. by J. Logie Robertson (London: Oxford, 1921), pp. 23-25, 
77. 

288(a) Garwald water foot Garwald Water is a small river in north-east 
Dumfriesshire. Garwald Water rises near Ettrick Pen and flows south-east 
for about six miles, where it joins the White Esk, two miles north of 
Eskdalemuir. Garwaldwaterfoot is a locality at the juncture of Garwald 
Water and the White Esk. 

288(b) Sir Richard Graham possibly Richard Graham of Esk (1648-95), first 
Viscount Preston. He was born in Netherby, Cumberland, but was made a 
peer of Scotland and joined the Scottish Parliament in 1681. 

288(b) Carlisle Castle situated in the northern part of the city of Carlisle in 
England, the Castle was a major border fortress in English-Scottish warfare. 
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p-288(b) Nithsdale and Galloway for Nithsdale, see the note for 286(a) above. 
’ — The region of Galloway included the counties of Wigtownshire and 
'  Kircudbrightshire. 

289(b) fail dike a wall built or covered with sods. 

290(a) every man does that which is right in his own eyes echoes Judges 17. 
6: ‘In those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes’. 

| 290(b) feal dike also ‘fail dike’; see the note for 289(b). 

290(c) rokelay ‘a short cloak with a long cape, esp. one worn by women 
during the 18th-C’ (SND). The term is derived from ‘roquelaure’, a knee- 
length cloak worn by men, named for the Duke of Roquelaure (1656- 
1738). 

290(d) evil was determined against her echoes Esther 7. 7: ‘for he saw that 
there was evil determined against him by the king’. See also 1 Samuel 25. 
1%. 

291 (a) “the sheets were cold and she was away!” from the traditional ballad 
“The Gaberlunzie-Man’ (Child 279). 

291 (b) Garwal Garwald, a settlement on Garwald Water, about three miles 
north-west of Eskdalemuir. 

291(b) Sandy-ford a locality in Dumfriesshire on the Black Esk, four miles 
south-west of Eskdalemuir. 

291(c) Langley-dale [...] lady Langley unidentified and apparently fictitious. 

291(d) near forty years the lives o’ men hae been naething countit on. 
Whenever a man’s indickit [...] he’s hanged the Widow Clark seems to 
refer to the Covenanting wars. Covenanters were sometimes tried in 
Edinburgh and hanged on the same day. During the ‘Killing Time’ of the 
1680s, though, executions were often conducted in the fields without a trial. 

292(a) Niddisdale Nithsdale. See the note for 286(a) above. 

294(c) the Esk the River Esk. See the note for 121(c). 

295(b) an’ gin a’ my kinsmen had but ae neck amang them ye wad chop 
them a’ off at aince echoes the comment attributed to Caligula by Suetonius 
that he wished the Roman people had but one neck. See Suetonius, Lives of 
the Caesars, trans. by Alexander Thomson, rev. T. Forester (London: George 
Bell, 1890), p. 273. This comment has been adapted to various circumstances, 
including an application contemporary with the setting of the story: “Hereby 
they have in some measure the Emperor’s Wish, that the People had but 
one Neck, that he might chop it off at one blow’; see ‘Of Corruption in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts’, A Collection of State Tracts, Publishd on the Occasion of the 
Late Revolution in 1688. And During the Reign of King Wilham IIT, 3 vols (London, 
1705-07), 1, 689. 

297(d) brought up in the fear nurture and admonition of the Lord echoes 
Ephesians 6. 4: ‘And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord’. 

298(d) her cousin the Countess of Traquair Mary Maxwell (d. 1759) was 
married to Charles Stewart, the fourth Earl of Traquair (1659-1741). She 
was the sister of William Maxwell, the Earl of Nithsdale; see the note for 
286(a) ‘lord Nithsdale’ above. 

299(a) Earl of Traquair Charles Stewart, the fourth Earl of Traquair (1659- 
1741). Traquair House is located about a mile south of Innerleithen in 


‘Tweeddale. 
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299(a) Braeger unidentified. 

299(a) Steps of Glen-dearg Glendearg is a settlement about five miles north 
of Eskdalemuir. 
299(b) THE Fas a prominent name among the Scottish gypsies and the subject 
of the traditional ballad, ‘Johnny Faa and the Earl of Cassillis’ Lady’, a 
version of ‘The Gypsy Laddie’ (Child 200). The Fa/Faa families also figure 
in Hogg’s ‘Geordie Fa’s Dirge’; see Scottish Pastorals, ed. by Elaine Petrie 
(Stirling: Stirling University Press, 1988), pp. 1-2, 38-42. In an article on 
Scottish gypsies in the inaugural issue of Blackwood’ (then the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine), Walter Scott quotes stories from Hogg about the gypsies 
in Ettrick; Hogg had heard tales of the Faas and other gypsy families from 
his parents, his grandfather, and his Ettrick neighbours. He notes that ‘the 
Faas and the Bailleys used to traverse the country in bodies of from twenty 
to thirty in number’ and that his grandfather, Will o’ Phaup, ‘was wont to 
shelter them for many years’; see ‘Notices Concerning the Scottish Gypsies’, 

BEM, 1 (April 1817), 43-58 (p. 53). 

300(b) little Egypt gypsies in Great Britain were believed to have originated 
in Egypt and their leaders were known as the ‘Lords of Little Egypt’. 

301 (d) Back-Burn Back Burn rises near Mid Rig and flows south-east for about 
two miles before joining Ettrick Water at Brockhoperig (see the note for 
304(b)) below. 

302(a)-304(b) Here the piper came forward [...] dreadful lesson to the 
insubordinate of all clanships this scene of the murder of Gordon the 
piper is derived from a story of the gypsies that Hogg had heard from a 
neighbour, Isabel Scott: 

On a sloping grassy spot, which I know very well, on the farm of 
Brockhoprig, they halted to rest. Here the hapless musician quarrelled 
with another of the tribe, about a girl, who, I think, was sister to the 
latter. Weapons were instantly drawn, and the piper losing courage, or 
knowing that he was not a match for his antagonist, fled,—the other 
pursuing close at his heels. For a full mile and a half they continued to 
strain most violently,—the one running for life, and the other thirsting 
for blood,—until they came again to Cossarhill, the place they had left. 
The family were all gone out, either to the sheep or the peats, save 
one servant girl, who was baking bread at the kitchen table, when the 
piper rushed breathless into the house. She screamed, and asked 
what was the matter? He answered, ‘Nae skaith to you—nae skaith to 
you—for God in heaven’s sake hide me!’—With that he essayed to 
hide himself behind a salt barrel that stood in a corner—but his ruthless 
pursuer instantly entering, his panting betrayed him. The ruffian pulled 
him out by the hair, dragged him into the middle of the floor, and ran 
him through the body with his dirk. The piper never asked for mercy, 
but cursed the other as long as he had breath. The girl was struck 
motionless with horror, but the murderer told her never to heed or 
regard it, for no ill should happen to her. It was this woman’s daughter, 
Isabel Scott, who told me the story, which she had often heard related 
with all the minute particulars. [...] By the time the breath was well 
out of the unfortunate musician, some more of the gang arrived, 
bringing with them a horse, on which they carried back the body, and 
buried it on the spot where they first quarrelled. His grave is marked 
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by one stone at the head, and another at the foot, which the gypsies 
themselves placed; and it is still looked upon by the rustics, as a 
dangerous place for a walking ghost to this day. There was no cognizance 
taken of the affair, that any of the old people ever heard of—but God 
forbid that every amorous minstrel should be so sharply taken to 
task in these days! (‘Notices Concerning the Scottish Gypsies’, p. 52) 

303(a) the farm house of Cossarhill a farm on Ettrick Water about two and a 
half miles south-west of Ettrick. 

303(b) Tibby Scott [...] Craighill on Lord Napier’s land Tibby, or Isabel, 
Scott was a Hogg family neighbour apparently at Craighill farm in Ettrick 
and the source of the gypsy anecdote quoted in the note for 302(a)-304(b) 
above. In ‘Notices Concerning the Scottish Gypsies’ Hogg says that if Scott 
‘had been still alive, I think she would have been bordering upon ninety 
years of age;—her mother, when this happened, was a young unmarried 
woman—fit, it seems, to be a kitchen-maid in a farm-house,—so that this 
must have taken place about 100 years ago’ (p. 52). The fourth Lord Napier 
died in 1688 without issue, and the title passed to Margaret Napier Brisbane, 
fifth Lady Napier. At her death in 1706, the title passed to her grandson, 
Francis Napier (c 1702-1773), the sixth Lord Napier. For more information 
about Hogg’s relationship with the Napiers, see the notes for “The 
Honourable Captain Napier and Ettrick Forest’ in Contributions to Blackwood’ 
I, pp. 475-88. 

304(b) Brockhope-Ridge-end a farm on Ettrick Water about one and a half 
miles south-west of Cossarhill. 

304(d) Kirk-Rigg unidentified but probably near Traquair or along Kirk Burn 
in Traquair Parish. Hogg also mentions Kirk-Rigg in his story “The Witches 
of Traquair’; see The Shepherd’s Calendar, ed. by Douglas S. Mack (S/SC, 
1995), p. 227. 

306(a) behind her back. What violence he used [...] for it seems that revised 
to ‘behind her back. He had however used no violence with Mary for she all 
her life spoke of him with respect he had perhaps offered some for it 
seems’. 

306(c) Corse-cleuch a location at the south-east end of St Mary’s Loch between 
St Mary’s Loch and Loch of the Lowes where Corse-cleuch Burn enters 
Loch of the Lowes. It is referred to as ‘Crosscleuch’ on modern maps. 

306(d) John Stewart second son to the earl [...] The Tutor of Caberston John 
Stewart (1699-1779) was the sixth Earl of Traquair. He was the second son 
of Charles Stewart (1659-1741), the fourth Earl. John succeeded his older 
brother, Charles (1697-1764), the fifth Earl. John Stewart (c 1559-1659), 
the first Earl, also was awarded the lordships of Linton and Caberston. ‘The 
term ‘Tutor’ means ‘guardian’ or ‘representative’ of an estate and was used 
in Scotland ‘as a designation with the name of the estate of which the 
“tutor” had charge’ (OED). 

307(b) the convent of Meisandre unidentified. Perhaps Hogg is basing this on 
a convent in Bethany, established by Queen Melisande in the twelfth century 
for the Benedictine Sisters. 

307(b) Earl’s house in the Cannongate the Canongate is the lower part of 
what is now the Royal Mile in Edinburgh, extending from the High Street 
to the Palace of Holyroodhouse. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
several wealthy families and nobility built large houses there, including Huntly 
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House, Moray House, Acheson House, and Queensberry House. See also 
Hoge’s description at 309(d). John Grant, in Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh, 
6 vols (London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, n.d), notes a house occupied by 
children of the Earl of Traquair: ‘In a house which had its entrance from 
the east side of [St Mary’s Wynd], but the windows of which opened to the 
Canongate, there long resided two maiden ladies of the now extinct house 
of Traquair—the Ladies Barbara and Margaret Stuart—twin sisters, the 
children of Charles fourth Earl of Traquair (who died in 1741), and his 
Countess, Mary Maxwell, of the noble house of Nithsdale’ (1, 298). 

308 (b) Alison-square no longerin existence, Alison Square formerly ran between 
Nicolson Square and Potterrow (see the note for 312(d)), on the site of the 
present Marshall Street. 

308(b) cousin german first cousin. 

309(d) the Lawn-Market the upper part of what is now the Royal Mile in 
Edinburgh, extending from Castlehill to the High Street. It was formerly a 
separate burgh outside the city walls. 

310(a) Castle-hill the site of Edinburgh Castle at the top of the Lawnmarket. 

310(c) The Horse Wynde a street in Edinburgh that runs from the foot of the 
Canongate in front of the Palace of Holyrood House south to Queen’s 
Road. 

312(d) the Potter Row this street parallels Nicolson Street and runs from 
Bristo Place behind the old university buildings south past Nicolson Square. 

313(b) Earl of Traquair [...] lord of the mansion’s great friend [...] Anstruther 
[...] one of the judges of the court of Session James Grant records a John 
Anstruther at 15 Brown Square, Edinburgh, ‘with whom resided the family 
of Charles Earl of Traquair, whose mother was a daughter of Philip Anstruther 
of Anstrutherfield’; see Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh, tv, 270. See also the 
note for 319(d). 

316(a) Johny Fairbairn apparently fictitious. 

316(a) St. James’ Court a courtyard just off the north side of the Lawnmarket 
on Edinburgh’s Royal Mile. 

317(a) going up the Castle-hill a singular chance befel him Hogg also uses a 
‘singular’ encounter on Castle Hill in ‘Strange Letter of a Lunatic’ (p. 79 in 
the present edition). 

317(c) Nicholson’s small park the meeting place for the duel would not have 
been known as Nicolson’s Park at the time the story is set. Stuart Harris, in 
The Place Names of Edinburgh (Edinburgh: Gordon Wright Publishing, 1996), 
notes that ‘Nicolson street (South Side) traces its name back to Sir James 
Nicolson, who bought land in the West Croft of Bristo not long before 
1727 and built himself a house there [...]. In 1763 his widow Elizabeth 
‘Trotter or Nicolson leased out ground, in what was then known as Lady 
Nicolson’s Park, for the erection of the riding school of the Royal Academy 
for Teaching Exercises, opened in 1764, on what is now the site of Surgeons’ 
Hall’ (p. 464). 

317(c) George Maxwell [...] the family of Sprinkell Springkell, a Maxwell 
family estate in Dumfriesshire, east of the Kirtle Water. The Maxwells were 
proprietors of the Barony of Kirkconnel and Springkell. 

317(d) Gordons of Huntly Huntly is a town and parish in Strathbogie, north- 
west Aberdeenshire, and historically the centre of the Catholic clan Gordon. 
The Gordons held the titles of Earl and Marquis of Huntly from the early 
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° fifteenth century. 

, 318(b) where Rankielor Street now is Rankeillor Street in Edinburgh is a 
short street that connects Nicolson and St Leonard’s Streets, about three- 
quarters of a mile south of the High Street. 

, 319(a) Dr Bennet unidentified and apparently fictitious, although in Hogg’s 
lifetime there is a record of a Dr Bennett having been wounded in a duel 
with Patrick Crichton of Gayfield Place. See James Grant, Cassells Old and 
New Edinburgh, v, 161. 

319(d) Lord John [...] married [...] Lady Weir the daughter of [...] Sir Phillip 
Anster the Judge John Stewart married Christian Anstruther Weir in 1740. 
Christian was the daughter of Sir Philip Anstruther (d. 1722) and the widow 
of Sir William Weir, second Baronet Weir of Blackwood, Lanarkshire. 

322(a) Auchenvoo unidentified. 

322(b) Sherrif Sir Rodger Kilpatrick unidentified, but Hogg might have drawn 
on a historical figure. The name Kilpatrick was an alternate spelling of 
Kirkpatrick. A Roger de Kilpatrick attended King Robert the Bruce in 
Dumfriesshire, and a descendant of Roger, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, was 
sheriff of Dumfriesshire at the time this story was written. 

322(d) called over every cross most towns had a market cross, a central 
location for trade and the site for official proclamations and announcements. 

322(d) as Mrs M,Night used to say as Gillian Hughes notes, ‘Mrs M‘Night 
was one of the best-loved character impersonations of the comedian Charles 
Mathews (1776-1835), an old Scotswoman who tells long rambling stories 
about her late husband the minister’ (Leéters , p. 9). Hogg wrote to Francis 
Anderson, 1 March 1820: ‘I have always looked upon Mrs. M,Night’s original 
stories as truly inimitable’. Apparently Hogg had been asked to provide 
material for Mathews’s use, but there is no indication that he did; see Letters 
ep 28-9: 

323 (a) SirJames Montgomery about Ayrshire Skelmorlie in northern Ayrshire 
was the historical seat of the Montgomery family. Sir James Montgomery 
of Skelmorie had died in 1694; his son, Sir Robert, lived until 1731. See the 
Oxford DNB article on Sir James by Paul Hopkins. 

323 (b) Sir James of Stanhope Sir James William Montgomery (1721-1803) of 
Peebleshire. He served as sheriff of Peebleshire, as well as a Member of 
Parliament for Dumfries and afterwards for Peebleshire. In 1767 he purchased 
the Stanhope estate and gave his attention to the improvement of agriculture. 
See the Oxford DNB article by J. A. Hamilton, rev. Anita McConnell. 


The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy 


‘The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy’ apparently was never published in 
Hogg’s lifetime. The sketch is edited for the present edition from the manuscript 
preserved among the James Hogg papers in the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, New Zealand, as f{MS-Papers-0042-01, Item 8. Peter Garside 
describes the manuscript as a ‘Single leaf, 23x18cm., paginated by Hogg [1]-2. 
No WM’ (ATL Checklist, p. 8). The sketch is included in the present edition 
because Hogg originally intended the work for Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
and he did not publish it elsewhere. 

‘The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy’ records an amusing anecdote of 
Hogg’s having been caught in a rain storm on a fishing outing with the artist, 
William Nicholson, and a skittish ass. Nicholson (1781-1844) was a successful 
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portrait painter and etcher. He was born in Ovingham, Northumberland, but 
grew up in Newcastle, where his father was a schoolmaster. In 1814 he moved 
to Edinburgh to practise his art; portraits of Hogg were among the works 
exhibited by Nicholson in 1815 and 1816. He also painted portraits of other 
prominent Scottish figures, including Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and John 
Wilson. Hogg included Nicholson among the artists described in his ‘Chaldee 
Continuation’: 

And the next that I saw was a young man who came from the New 
fortress by the great river as thou goest down towards Urr of the 
Chaldeans and he was descended from one of the fathers. 

His images were made of silver and overlaid with pure gold very 
beautiful the work of a cunning artificier for his likenesses of the daughters 
of men were comely as the angels that are in heaven. 

And he delighted in the beasts that went forth to battle and he made 
all their images and bowed down before them and engraved them on 
copper and brass and wood and stone that they might remain for ever 
and ever. (See Contributions to Blackwood’s 1, p. 354 and note on p. 359.) 

For additional information about Nicholson, see the Oxford DNB article by J. 
M. Gray, rev. Marshall Hall. 

‘The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy’ probably was written sometime 
between early July and early November 1834: the story references ‘Christopher 
on Colonsay’, a two-part sketch that appeared in the June and July numbers 
of Blackwood’ (see the note for 327(b) ‘well caricatured’ below), and Hogg 
wrote to Alexander Blackwood on 17 November 1834 to request that Blackwood 
return the manuscript of the sketch (Letters m, pp. 240-41). Hogg seems to 
have been inspired to write this anecdote by Wilson’s humorous, nonsensical 
story. Hogg expressed his admiration for it in a letter to Alexander Blackwood 
of 3 July 1834: “The Noctes never was better at least it never was greater 
nonsense which is always the best for me. If any thing in the world can beat it 
for that it is Christopher on Colonsay’ (Letters m1, p. 225). Hogg might also 
have had in mind the story of the Shepherd’s encounter with the Bonassus in 
the Noctes Ambrosiane for April 1830. 

The present edition of “The Painter, the Poet, and the Cuddy’ follows the 
‘Turnbull manuscript with the addition of punctuation at the end of paragraphs 
and the following emendations: 

328(a) him and rode] him and [eo] and rode MS 

328(a) might proceed by] might proceed [eop] proceed by MS 


327(b) some articles in the Quarterly Review see ‘The Turf’, a review essay 
on R. Darvill’s book, A Treatise on the Care, Treatment, and Training of the English 
Race-horse, which appeared in the Quarterly Review, 49 (July 1833), 381-449. 
The Wellesley Index attributes the Quarterly article to Charles Apperley. ‘The 
‘Turf’ was the third of three Quarterly Review articles by Apperley on the 
subject of horses and sport or transportation: ‘English Fox-Hunting’ appeared 
in 47 (March 1832), 216-43, and ‘Public Carriages—the Road’ in 48 
(December 1832), 346-75. The three articles were later collected and published 
in book form under the title The Chace, the Road, and the Turf (1837). 

327(b) grand feats of Eclipse of Diamond and Hambletonian Eclipse, Diamond, 
and Hambletonian were very successful race horses in the late eighteenth 
century. Eclipse dominated racing from 1769 to 1771, retiring undefeated. 
Diamond and Hambletonian were contemporaries in the 1790s and met in 
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a famous head-to-head, four-mile race at Newmarket in March 1799, with 
Hambletonian winning by ‘half a neck’. For more information about the 
significance of these three horses in early British racing history, see James 
Christie Whyte, History of the British. Turf from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Day, 2 vols (London: Colburn, 1840). 

327 (b) well caricatured by the celebrated Christopher North [...] Colonsay 
John Wilson wrote a two-part humorous sketch of the racing adventures of 
Christopher North, the fictional editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, on 
a horse named Colonsay. See ‘Christopher on Colonsay. Fytte I’, Blackwood 
Edinburgh Magazine, 35 (June 1834), 1002-18, and ‘Christopher on Colonsay. 
Fytte Second’, Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, 36 (July 1834), 1-19. 

327(b) St Mary’s Lake St Mary’s Loch, near Hogg’s farm in Yarrow, and a 
favourite sporting spot for Hogg. 

327(c) Mr Nicholson the celebrated artist William Nicholson (1781-1844). 
See the headnote above. 

327(d) he banged up his umbrella with a snap the umbrella was Nicholson’s, 
not Hogg’s. They were usually used by women or city gentlemen, not by 
country folks (see the note for 329(a)). In Noctes Ambrosiane No. LXX, BEM, 
37 (January 1835), North and Tickler observe that they have never seen 
the Shepherd use, or even carry, an umbrella. The Shepherd replies: 

As for carryin’ an umbrella aneath ma oxter—I hae a’ my life preferred 
the arm o’ a bit lassie cleikin’ mine—and whenever the day comes that 
I'm seen unfurlin’ an imbrella, as I’m walkin or sittin’ by mysell, may 
that day be my last, for itll be proof that the pith’s a’ oot o’ me, and 
that I’m a puir fusionless body, ready for the kirkyard, and my corp 
no worth the trouble o’ howkin’ up. Nae weather-fender for the 
Shepherd but the plaid! (p. 130) 

328(a) my farm Altrive Lake. In 1815 Charles William Henry Scott, 4th Duke 
of Buccleuch, granted Hogg the rent-free tenancy of the farm of Altrive 
Lake in Yarrow. In ‘Reminiscences of Former Days’ Hogg writes about the 
significance of this grant: “The boon was quite unsolicited and unexpected, 
and never was a more welcome one conferred on an unfortunate wight, as 
it gave me once more a habitation among my native moors and streams, 
where each face was that of a friend, and each house was a home, as well as 
a residence for life to my aged father’ (Memozr, p. 53). 

328(b) beast of belial Hogg applies the biblical expression ‘sons of Belial’, 
meaning ‘worthless persons’, to the cuddy. See Judges 19. 22, for example. 

328(c) my greyhound Clavers Hogg wrote to John Wallace on 25 November 
1818: ‘I have three as fine greyhounds as ever sprung to a hill; their names 
will amuse you Clavers, Burly, and Kettledrummle’ (Letters 1, p. 393). Clavers 
is named for John Graham of Claverhouse (1648?-89), later Viscount 
Dundee. Claverhouse had a reputation for cruelty as he led government 
troops in pursuit of the Scottish Covenanters in the early 1680s. Burly is 
John Balfour of Burly, one of the Covenanters involved in the assassination 
of Archbishop Sharp in 1679. Kettledrummle is a fictitious Covenanting 
preacher from Walter Scott’s novel Old Mortality (1816). Claverhouse and 
Burly also appear in Scott’s novel. 

329(a) Eldinhope hill [...] my neighbour Mr Scott Francis Scott was the 
tenant of Eldinhope, the neighbouring farm to the north of Hogg’s Altrive. 
James Russell, in Reminiscences of Yarrow, records several anecdotes of Scott, 
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who lived to the age of ninety-four. Especially noteworthy for “The Painter, 
the Poet, and the Cuddy’, Scott ‘remembered the first umbrella ever seen 
in Yarrow. It was brought out by a writer from Edinburgh the day after 
Paul Jones came up the Firth, and drew the multitudes of Edinburgh to the 
Castlehill, whence, with telescopes, they watched his movements’. See James 
Russell, Reminiscences of Yarrow, ed. by Professor Veitch, 2nd edn, preface by 
Campbell Fraser (Selkirk: George Lewis & Son, 1894), pp. 160-61. See also 
Hogg, Letters m, pp. 12-14, 275-77. 


A Screed on Politics 


‘A Screed on Politics’ was first published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 37 
(April 1835), 634-42, and has not been reprinted. This satirical essay on the 
benefits of the Reform Bill of 1832 is the last publication in BEM that can be 
authoritatively attributed to Hogg. 

Hogg wrote to ‘Messrs Blackwood’ on 18 February 1835: ‘I have begun a 
series of letters to him [Christopher North] on foleetics in broad Scots, but I 
know they are far too genuine and good for him to admit’ (Letlers m, p. 254). 
Hogg wrote to Alexander Blackwood later in February, enclosing probably all 
of the ‘Screed’ letters that appeared in Maga, although he claimed to have 
written more: ‘I send you the Screed on Politics and am nearly done with 
another’ (Letters I, p. 258). Hogg included a note to John Wilson on the verso 
of the letter to Alexander Blackwood: “The foregoing letters as you will see are 
addressed to you. Therefore if you think they suit Maga prefix “Io C. N. Esq” 
to the first and “Dear sir” or “Dear friend” to them all. If not leave them just 
as they are and return them. Should you think as highly of them as I do I have 
it in my head to send you another Screed a shorter and queerer one’ (Letters 1, 
p. 259). The published ‘Screed’ was not addressed to North as Hogg had 
requested, nor did another ‘Screed’ appear n BEM. 

The present edition reprints the Blackwood’ text without emendation. 


329(c) I’m a Tory Hogg was politically conservative, and in the elections during 
the period of the Reform Bill debates he openly supported Tory candidates 
from the Borders, especially Lord John Scott and Alexander Pringle of 
Whytbank. Although Hogg opposed the Reform Bill on Tory principles, he 
seems to have been at least as concerned with the effects of the political 
climate on publishing in the early 1830s, which for Hogg, personally, limited 
his opportunities to publish in Maga and caused a delay in the publication 
of A Queer Book with Blackwood. He would later write, though, that the rise 
of the Whigs to political power was the cause of Sir Walter Scott’s death: 
“The real truth I believe is that the Whig ascendancy in the British cabinet 
killed Sir Walter. Yes. It affected his brain and killed him. From that period 
forth he lost all hope of the prosperity and ascendancy of the British empire. 
Nay he not only lost hope of the success of the empire but that of every 
individual pertaining to it and I am sorry to see and to feel his prediction 
but too well verified’ (Anecdotes of Scott, pp. 18-19). By the time Hogg writes 
his ‘Screed’, the Tories had made some short-lived gains in Parliament with 
Sir Robert Peel as Prime Minister. Peel’s ministry had a financial benefit to 
Hogg in the form of a grant, reportedly for £100, in acknowledgement of 
his contributions to literature. Hogg wrote to Peel on 7 April 1835 to thank 
him for the gift and to encourage his continued leadership of the 
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conservatives: ‘For God’s sake keep hold of the helm and if his Majesty is 
obliged to appeal once more to his people the bare mention of the 
destructionists and Catholicks forcing themselves into the control of both 
Church and state will secure every true Englishman to your side’ (Letters m, 
p. 264). For a good discussion of Hogg’s politics, see Gillian Hughes, James 
Hogg: A Life, especially pp. 227-30, 258-61, 269-70, and 292-99. 

329(c) nearly three quarters of a century Hogg was born in 1770 (probably 
November), so he would have been ‘nearly’ sixty-five years old when he 
wrote ‘A Screed on Politics’. 

329(c) Radical, nor Destructionist the Radicals were an extreme faction of 
the liberals; the Destructionists advocated the destruction of the prevalent 
political system. Both groups advocated major reforms of the parliamentary 
system. 

329(d) wee Johnny Russel’s John Russell (1792-1878), first Earl Russell, Whig 
politician. As a Member of Parliament in the 1820s, Russell was an early 
advocate for parliamentary reform. He was a member of the original 
committee established by Lord Durham to draft a reform bill, and he 
introduced into parliament the bill that ultimately was approved. ‘Wee 
Johnny’ stood less than 5 feet 5 inches tall. See the Oxford DNB article by 
John Prest. 

329(d) ram-stam chap Durham’s John George Lambton (1792-1840), first 
Earl of Durham. Durham was a radical reformer and was named Lord 
Privy Seal in November 1830 in the government of his father-in-law, Earl 
Grey. Durham had a reputation for his strong convictions about reform 
and his headstrong efforts to push through his agenda. See the Oxford DNB 
article by Ged Martin. 

330(a) how dare you, sir, declaim against our bill William Blackwood wrote 
to John Wilson on 2 April 1831: ‘In my opinion the Bill ought to be opposed 
in the Magazine, in a determined manner’ (NLS, MS 30,966, fols 85-86). 
There were numerous articles in BEM throughout 1831 and 1832 opposing 
reform. 

330(a-b) By the Lord [...] skimmed-milk to support so honourable a cause 
derived from Hotspur (Henry Percy) in Shakespeare’s 1 Henry IV: 

By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was laid, our friends true 
and constant; a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation; an 
excellent plot, very good friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue is this! 
Why, my lord of York commends the plot and the general course of 
the action. Zounds, an I were now by this rascal, I could brain him 
with his lady’s fan! Is there not my father, my uncle, and myself? 
Lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owain Glyndwr? Is 
there not besides the Douglas? Have I not all their letters, to meet 
me in arms by the ninth of the next month? And are they not some 
of them set forward already? What a pagan rascal is this, an infidel! 
Ha, you shall see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold heart will he 
to the king, and lay open all our proceedings! O, I could divide myself 
and go to buffets for moving such a dish of skim-milk with so 
honourable an action! (i. 4. 16-32) 

330(a) Lord of Minto Gilbert Elliot Murray Kynynmound (1782-1859), second 
Earl of Minto, was a Whig Member of Parliament for Roxburghshire from 
1812 to 1814 as Lord Minto, having previously served Ashburton in Devon 
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(1806-07). He acquired a seat in the House of Lords upon the death of his 
father in 1814. In 1832 under Earl Grey he became a member of the Privy 
Council and later served as first Lord of the Admiralty and Lord Privy 
Seal. See the Oxford DNB article by Alsager Vian, rev. H. GC. G. Matthew. 

330(a) Tam Wilson o’ Hawick possibly Thomas Wilson, hosiery manufacturer. 

330(a) Gibson-Craig Sir James Gibson Craig (1765-1850), a lawyer from 
Edinburgh, was active in Whig politics most of his life. He had been an 
advocate for political reform since the 1790s and was an influential voice in 
Edinburgh in support of reform during the debates on the issue in 1830- 
32. His support of the Whig party earned him the rank of baronet, conferred 
by Earl Grey in 1831. For additional information see the Ox/ord DNB article 
by Emma Vincent Macleod. 

330(b) the King the king at the time of this publication was William IV (1765- 
1837), King of Great Britain from June 1830 until his death in June 1837. 

330(b) divide myself into halves, and go to buffets that is, divide and fight 
against oneself, expressing regret for one’s action or decision. This is 
comparable to the expression ‘I could kick myself. 

330(c) the sinking fund a fund created by the government from revenue or 
budget surplus and normally used to reduce the national debt. 

331 (a) a freeholder under Scots law, a person who was entitled to vote and 
stand for Parliament by virtue of having received a grant of land from the 
Crown. 

331 (a) the ten-pounders one of the provisions of the Reform Bill enfranchised 
men whose annual property value was at least ten pounds (£10). 

331(b) stamp duties for newspapers the 1815 Stamp Act raised the tax on 
newspapers to four pence. 

331 (b-d) translation from a favourite author [...] To the gods belongs to- 
morrow! the English poet Abraham Cowley (1618-67). Hogg adapts 
Cowley’s poem “The Epicure’ to his satirical purpose. The original reads: 

Fill the bowl with rosy wine, 

Around our temples roses twine, 

And let us chearfully awhile, 

Like the wine and roses, smile. 

Crown’d with roses, we contemn 

Gyges’ wealthy diadem. 

‘To-day is our’s; what do we fear? 

To-day is our’s; we have it here. 

Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 

Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

Let’s banish business, banish sorrow; 

To the gods, belongs to-morrow. 
ote Epicure’, Select Works of Mr. A. Cowley, 2 vols (Dublin: J Exsraw, et al., 

ncl23. 

331(d) end of the great continental war until this bill came on the carpet 
from 1815 until 1832. 

331 (d)-332 (a) ballad lore had been all ruined by being published in Aumiliar 
Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott Hogg tells the story of his mother’s ‘chaunting’ the 
ballad ‘Old Maitlin” to Scott, 

[...] with which he was highly delighted, and asked her if she thought 


it ever had been in print? And her answer was, “O na, na, sir, it never 
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was printed i’ the world [...] there war never ane 0’ my sangs prentit 
tll ye prentit them yoursel’, an’ ye hae spoilt them awthegither. They 
were made for singing an’ no for reading; but ye hae broken the 
charm now, an’ they’ll never be sung mair. An’ the worst thing of 2’ 
they're nouther right spell’d nor right setten down.” [...] My mother 
has been too true a prophetess, for from that day to this, these songs, 
which were the amusement of every winter evening, have never been 
sung more. (Anecdotes of Scott, pp. 37-38) 

332(a) interminable Witch of Endor an allusion to King Saul’s visit to the 
‘woman who hath a familiar spirit at Endor’ to have her conjure up the 
dead Samuel; see 1 Samuel 28. 7-25. See also ‘An Awfw’ Leein’-Like Story’, 
p- 213 in the present edition and note. The ‘interminable’ Witch of Endor is 
perhaps an acknowledgement of the frequency with which she is referenced 
in the literature of the 1810s and 1820s, including Walter Scott’s novels 
Ivanhoe (1819) and Guy Mannering (1815), as well as sketches in Blackwood’, 
such as ‘Streams’ (April 1826, p. 401), “The Metempsychosis’ (May 1826, p. 
518), and ‘Adventures in the Sporting Line’ (September 1826, p. 518). In 
1817 J. F. Pennie published The Royal Minstrel, or the Witches of Endor; an Epic 
Poem, in eleven books (Dorchester: Clark; London: Longman). 

332 (a) “God said, let Russell be, and all was light.” echoes, satirically, Alexander 
Pope’s epitaph on Sir Isaac Newton, ‘Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in 
night: | God said, Let Newton be! And all was light’, as well as the ‘first day’ of 
the creation story in Genesis 1. 3: ‘And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light’. See also the note on Russell for 329(d). 

332(c) John Gray and his tenets of religion possibly John Gray (c 1799- 
1883), social reformer and author of A Lecture on Human Happiness (1825) 
and The Social System: a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange (1831), as well as 
publisher of the Edinburgh and Leith Advertiser, which later became the North 
British Advertiser. 

332(c) “And can divide | A hair ’twixt north and northwest side.” a variation 
on lines from Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, A Poem, 2 vols (London: Akerman, 
1822), in reference to Sir Hudibras: 

He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic; 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair, ’twixt south and south-west side; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
(1, 4, Canto I, ll. 65-70) 

333(c) creed [...] of the Apostles the Apostles’ Creed is one of the earliest 
statements of faith of the Christian church, its original forms dating back to 
the Roman Christians of the second century. Although the Creed has 
developed over several centuries, the modern form of the Creed has 
essentially been the same since the eighth century. The Apostles’ Creed was 
central not only to Hogg’s Presbyterian Church of Scotland, but to most 
Christian denominations, so the Creed would have had widespread 
familiarity. - 

333 (d)-334(a) all the birds of the mountains divided into political classes 
[...] worse than another Hogg uses ‘birds of the mountains’ for the purpose 
of political satire in ‘Ane Pastorale of the Rocke’, Blackwood’ Edinburgh 
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Magazine, 22 (December 1827), 675-84. See Contributions to Blackwood ’s Fe 
pp. 283-98 and notes. Hogg also uses animals to represent political 
personalities in his satire of reform, ‘The Magic Mirror’, Blackwood 5 Edinburgh 
Magazine, 30 (October 1831), 650-54; see the present edition, pp. 229-36 
and notes. 

334(b) carrier is going away, and Mr Brook is impatient the carrier between 
Yarrow and Edinburgh at this time was Ebenezer Hogg (see Letters i, p. 
274-75). Mr Brook is probably Mr Brooks, the ‘weak-minded’ man from 
Liverpool who had lodged with the Hoggs at Altrive since 1830. As Gillian 
Hughes notes, he idolised Hogg and aspired to be a poet himself. See 
Letters 11, pp. 393-94, as well as frequent references throughout Letters m. 

335(a) Think of that, Mr Brook Hogg echoes Sir John Falstaff in Shakespeare’s 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: ‘Think of that—hissing hot—think of that, Master 
Brooke!’ (m1. 5. 112-13). In the play Master Brooke is a disguise assumed 
by Master Frank Ford, to whom Falstaff confesses his pursuit of Ford’s wife. 
Hogg also quotes this line in a letter to David Imrie, 23 February 1835 
(Letters I, p. 256). 

335(b) At Selkirk [...] Teviotdale gentleman probably a fictitious dialogue. 
Hogg uses a similar technique in ‘A Letter to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Esq. On his Original Mode of Editing Church History’, Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 2 (December 1817), 305-09; see Contributions to Blackwood’ 1, pp. 
47-54 (pp. 51-53 and notes). 

335(c) Jedburgh a town in the Scottish Borders on the Jed Water almost 
equidistant between Kelso and Hawick. 

336(d) Henry Percy’s vehement expression “[...] as good a bill as ever was 
framed.” see the note for 330(a-b). 

337 (a) THE WOMEN FO’KS Hogg plays on the title of his song, first published in 
A Border Garland (Nathaniel Gow and Son, [1819]), pp. 6-7, and reprinted in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 12 (December 1822), 705-06. See Contributions 
to Blackwood’ 1, p. 95, and notes. 

337(b) the days of Prince Charlie Prince Charles Edward Stewart (1720-88). 
Bonnie Prince Charlie ‘roused’ a Jacobite army in 1745 in an unsuccessful 
bid to win his claim to the throne of Great Britain. 

338(a) that far-famed age, when the days of the years of her virginity have 
expired seventeen. This expression is used in Hogg’s “Translation of an 
Ancient Chaldee Manuscript to identify the location of William Blackwood’s 
business at 17 Princes Street, Edinburgh. See Conéributions to Blackwood3 1, 
pp. 26-27. 

338(c) The Kelso Chronicle Kelso is a town in the Scottish Borders at the 
junction of the Tweed and Teviot rivers. The entry for Kelso in The New 
Statistical Account lists two newspapers, the Kelso Mail, published twice weekly, 
and the Kelso Chronicle, published weekly. The author, the Rev. J. M. 
MacCulloch, notes: ‘The “Chronicle” was established for the advocacy of 
political reform in 1832: the “Mail,” a conservative journal, has existed 
since 1797, having been projected and, for a time, conducted by the late Mr 
James Ballantyne, who commenced in Kelso his career as a printer’. The 
Kelso Chromle originally began publication in 1783, ‘the first newspaper in 
the south of Scotland’, and continued for eighteen years (‘Kelso’, New Statistical 
Account, m, 343-44). The Chronicle was re-established by the original publisher’s 
grandson in the midst of the reform debates: ‘In Kelso, James Hooper 
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Dawson revived in 1832 the title of the journal conducted by his grandfather, 
James Palmer. ‘The Liberalism of his new Kelso Chronicle was distinctly cautious 
at first, its bent being towards Moderates like the Edinburgh Observer and the 
Inverness Courier (Chronicle, 6/9/1833). Dawson took Brougham’s part against 
Durham and was long dubious about the ballot (17/3/1837). From the 
outset the Chromcle wrangled with the Kelso Mail’—-see R. M. W. Cowan, The 
Newspaper in Scotland A Study of Its First Expansion 1815-1860 (Glasgow: George 
Outram, 1946), p. 163. 

338(c) repudiated [...] carrying Blackwood’s Magazine in his pocket which 
would have suggested that he opposed the Reform Bill like the Tory 
Blackwood’s. 

340(a) loving their neighbours as themselves echoes Luke 10. 27: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart [...] and thy neighbour as 
thyself’. See also Leviticus 19. 18. 

340(c) prove an axiom in Euclid mathematician (fl. 300 BCE), best known for 
his influential treatise on geometry, Elements, in thirteen books. 

340(c) Tibbie’s, at the head of St Mary’s Loch Tibbie Shiels Inn, at the southern 
end of St Mary’s Loch, was run by Hogg’s friend, Isabella Richardson. The 
Inn is about three miles from Hogg’s farm at Altrive in Yarrow. 

340(c) Six Feet Club James Grant describes this club: 

The SIX FEET CLUB was composed of men who were of that stature 
or above it, if possible. It was an athletic society, and generally met 
half-yearly at the Hunter’s Tryst, near Colinton, or similar places, when 
silver medals were given for rifle-shooting, throwing a hammer 16 
pounds in weight, single-stick, &c. On these occasions, Sir Walter Scott, 
Professor Wilson, and the Ettrick Shepherd, were frequently present, 
and often presided. In 1828 we find the club designated the Guard of 
Honour to the Lord High Constable of Scotland. Its chairman was 
termed captain, and Sir Walter Scott was umpire of the club. (Cassell’s 
Old and New Edinburgh, 6 vols (London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, n. d.), v, 
125-26) 

340(c) Timothy Tickler one of several fictional personae used by the Blackwood 
writers. Tickler was loosely based on John Wilson’s uncle, Robert Sym, 
whom Hogg describes in his ‘Reminiscences of Former Days’ (Memou, pp. 
76-78). For additional information about Tickler and Sym, see Hogg’s ‘Letter 
to Timothy Tickler’ in Letters 1, pp. 366-75, and in Contributions to Blackwood 
I, pp. 72-77 and notes. 

340(c) Willie Scott of Dewar unidentified. Dewar is a hamlet and a hill in 
Heriot Parish, Edinburghshire. 
341 (b) the weight [...] Atlas bore Atlas, in Greek myth, was one of the Titans 
and a guardian of the pillars that hold up the sky. After the Titans revolted 
against Zeus, Atlas was forced to hold up the sky himself in punishment. 
However, he is also frequently depicted as holding the earth on his shoulders. 

342(a-b) some poet [...] “The scum [...] ambition of their leaders.” John 
Dryden (1631-1700), poet, dramatist, and critic, was especially known for 
his satirical verse, Absalom and Achitophel and Mac Flecknoe, as well as his 
translation of Virgil. This concluding quotation is a compilation of lines 
from two different works by Dryden, although Hogg has not necessarily 
quoted the lines as published. The references to Dryden’s works are to The 
Works of John Dryden, Now First Collected in Eighteen Volumes, ed. by Sir Walter 
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Scott, Bart., 2nd edn, 18 vols (Edinburgh: Constable, 1821): 
Away, ye scum! 
That still rise upmost when the nation boils; 
(Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, vu, 409) 


The streets are thicker in this noon of night, 

Than at the mid-day sun; a drowsy horror 

Sits on their eyes, like fear, not well awake; 

All crowd in heaps, as, at a night alarm, 

The bees drive out upon each others backs, 

To imboss their hives in clusters; all ask news; 

Their busy captain runs the weary round, 

To whisper orders; and, commanding silence, 

Make not noise cease, but deafens it to murmurs. 
(Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, vu, 382) 


Observe the mounting billows of the main, 

Blown by the winds into a raging storm; 

Brush off those winds, and the high waves return 

Into their quiet first created calm:— 

Such is the rage of busy blustering crowds, 

Fomented by the ambition of the great: 
(Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero, vi, 290) 


Glossary 


This Glossary is intended as a convenient guide to the Scots of Hoge’s 
publications in Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine. Those wishing to make 
an in-depth study of Hogg’s Scots should consult The Concise Scots 
Dictionary,ed. by Mairi Robinson (Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 
1985), The Scottish National Dictionary, ed. by William Grant and David 
Murison, 10 vols (Edinburgh: Scottish National Dictionary Association, 
1931-76), and the online Dictionary of the Scots Language at www.dsl.ac.uk/ 
dsl/. This Glossary deals with single words; where it is useful to discuss 
the meaning of a phrase, this is done in the Notes. In using the Glos- 
sary, it should be remembered that in Scots the suffix -it is the equiva- 
lent of the English -ed. In Hogg’s mock-antique Scots, guk- stands for 
wh, plurals are often given as ~s rather than -s, y is frequently used for 
1, atfor a, and e for eeor ea; for words normally ending in a consonant, 
Hogg often doubles the consonant and adds a final e. Words that ap- 
pear unfamiliar only because of Hogg’s ‘ancient spelling, such as flowris 
(flowers) and _feitte (feet), are generally not included in the Glossary. 


a’: all; any aneuch: enough 
abone, aboon, abune: above anither: another 
ado: to do asse: ashes 
de: one ata’: at all 


aff: off 

affere: be fitting or proper; appertain 
to 

afore: before 

aft, afien: oft; often 

ath: interjection expressing surprise Or 
sorrow 

ain: own 

ance: once 

amr: early 

arts: arts, skill 

ath: oath 

alane: alone 

als: as 

amaist: almost 

amang: among 

an: and; if 

ance: once 

ane: one 

aneath: beneath, under, below 

anent: concerning, about, in refer- 
ence to 


atweel: certainly, assuredly, indeed 

atween: between 

aught, aughts: anything whatever 

auld: old 

ava: at all 

awa: away 

aweel: well, oh well adverb, used to 
introduce a remark, expressmg 
agreement or resignation 

awegent: agent 

awthegither: altogether 

axed: asked 

ay, aye: still; all the same; always; 
yes 

ayont: beyond 

back-water: tears in one’s eyes; 
excess water in a mill lade 

bain: child 

baith: both; bathe 

ban: a curse 

bane: bone 

bang (up): to rise hastily, jamp 
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bannet: bonnet 

bannocks: round flat cakes usually of 
oat-, barley-, or pease-meal 

bauchle: an old, useless, worn-out 
thing 

bauk: a wooden beam 

bauld: bold, fierce 

bawbee: a coin, equivalent to six 
pennies Scots or a halfpenny 
sterling 

bawdrons: affectionate name for a cat 

be: by 

beddit: bedded, put to bed in 

beeves: cattle, beef 

beevy: bevy, a company of ladies 

begoud: began 

bewrre: bear, carry 

belang: belong 

belyve: quickly, at once 

ben: in; towards the inner or best 
room of a house 

bent: coarse grass, ground covered 
with bent 

bereaves: deprives or dispossesses 
one 

bestedde: bested or bestead, 
circumstanced or situated 

bicker: a porridge bowl 

bide: stay, remain; endure, tolerate 

bien: in good condition 

bigg: to stack; to build, construct 

biggings: buildings 

byune: deyune, from dejeuner, break- 
fast or lunch 

bike: a swarm 

bilked: deceived, hoaxed, cheated 

billy: a fellow 

birk: birch 

birkie: fellow, usually smart, lively, 
young 

hurl: toss a coin 

birses: bristles 

bit: small 

blarier: blare 

blate: bashful, timid, modest 

blatter: run noisily with short steps 

blaw: blow 

bleexe: blaze 


GLOSSARY 


blent: closed, came to an end 

blink: a glance or sudden look; look 
fondly at . 

blitherin: blethering; talking foolishly 
or nonsensically 

blomit: bloomed 

blowzy: red and coarse complex- 
ioned; having a bloated face 

blythe: blithe; happy, cheerful 

bodle: a small copper coin, two pence 
Scots 

body: a person; someone 

boll: a dry measure of grain, usually 
equivalent to six bushels 

bonny: beautiful, pretty; handsome; 
good, fine; a term of endear- 
ment 

boon: noun an entreaty; request for 
favour; adjective good; gracious, 
bounteous 

bordlye: burly 

bouking: bulk; a quantity 

bould: bold 

bowris: bower 

brae: the steep bank of a river 

brag: brag; challenge 

braid: broad 

brak: break; broke 

brand: a sword or blade of a sword; 
burning; a torch 

braw: very; fine, splendid; well- 
dressed 

bree: the eyebrow; the brow, fore- 
head 

breeks: trousers, breeches 

brent: upright 

breviat: the daily portion to be read 
in the breviary, the book 
containing the Divine Office of 
the Roman Catholic church; 
also figurative 

bricht: bright 

brochen: thick or thin gruel (with 
butter, honey, etc.) 

broo: liquid, brew 

broon: brown 

brose: a dish of oat- or pease-meal 
mixed with boiling water or 
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milk, with salt and butter often 
added 

brunstane: brimstone 

brunt: burnt 

buck: a dashing fellow 

buckie: a perverse or refractory 
person, used with an epithet, as 
in devil’s buckie 

buff: strike, beat, buffet 

buirdly:burly 

bumpous: having bumps, swelling 
from blows 

burdis: birds 

bure: bore verb 

burn: a brook, stream 

busk: to prepare; equip 

but: besides, also, as in but and 

byre: cowshed 


ca’: call 

caiperit: capered, danced 

cards: cards 

callan, callant: a youth, fellow 

cam: came 

canalue: canaille, the rabble 

canna: cannot 

cantrip: spell, charm 

canty: cheerful, pleasant 

carding: preparing wool for spinning 
by combing out impurities and 
straightening the fibres with a 
card 

carena: care not 

carkin’: a weight, load; care, anxiety 

carle: a man, fellow 

cauld: cold 

cauldrife: cold; lacking in religious 
zeal 

ceissit: ceased 

certes: of a truth, certainly 

certy: assuredly; with my, expressing 
surprise or emphasis 

chapeau: hat 

cheek: the side of something 

cel, chield: child; a man (used 
contemptuously or affectionately) or a 
young woman 

claes: clothes 
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dap: clap; to get sight of 

clark: clerk 

cleethyng: clothing, garment 

cleuch: a gorge, ravine; a cliff, crag 

clod-pate: a thickhead or blockhead 

clog: block of wood; wooden shoe 

cloot, clout: a rag, a piece of cloth; in 
plural, frequently contemptuous; hoof 

cloutit: patched with a metal plate 

coachee: coachman 

cogie: a small bowl or drinking 
vessel; codgie, comfortable, 
content 

colde: could 

collop: slice of meat 

congree: accord 

consarcination: patching together 

contac: contact 

coontry: country 

coost: cast verb 

corbey: the raven; the crow; the rook 

cot: cottage 

coudna, couldna: could not 

coup: overturn, upset; to barter, 
exchange 

coursed: cursed 

cousing: cousin 

cow: to cut; intimidate; cower 

craw: crow, the rook 

croon: crown 

crouse: spirited, bold; proud 

crune: a lament, a song 

cuddy: a donkey 

cumber: trouble, distress; to hamper, 
impede 

curtch: kerchief, covering 

curtulon: cotillion 

cushat: dove, pigeon 


daft: foolish; stupid; crazy; foolish- 
ness, wantonness 

dang: beat, cast down 

daurna: dare not 

de, dee: die; deed: died 

deas: dais 

deave: annoy with talk, bore 

decht: wipe or rub clean or dry 

deed: indeed 
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deer-houn: deerhound 

deevil: devil 

defeeckwulty: difficulty 

deidde: dead 

deil: devil 

delve: delve; dig over a garden 

demyt: deemed 

denner: dinner 

dickens: a reproof, beating 

didna: did not 

dilde: dazed, confused, stupid 

ding: of ran descend with great force, 
fall heavily and continuously; 
beat, get the better of 

dinna: do not 

dirdum: quandary, problem 

disna: does not 

dited: foolish, silly, confused in mind 

dochter: daughter 

doit: a small Dutch coin used in 
Scotland; something of little 
value 

doited: confused, enfeebled in mind 

dominie: a schoolmaster 

doodle: a silly or foolish fellow 

dool: grief, distress 

doon, doun: down 

dortit: bad-tempered, sulky 

douce: pleasant; comfortable 

dougge: dog 

douk: to duck in water, bathe 

dour: stern, severe; obstinate; sullen, 
dull 

downa: dare not; not have strength 
or courage to 

downfa’: downfall 

drap: drop 

dreadour: fear or dread of; apprehen- 
sion 

dree: endure, suffer 

dremys: dreams 

drone: bagpipe that produces a 
continuous low tone; an indolent 
person; a male bee in a colony, 
which does no work but can 
fertilise the queen 

drooken: drunk 

droon: drown 
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drumly: troubled, disturbed 

duddy: tattered, ragged 

duds: ragged clothes 

dune: done 

dumwhastle, dunntwastle: rank below a 
clan chief; gentleman of second- 
ary rank 

durst: dare 

dynke:neat, finely dressed, dainty 

dysse: dice 


ee, een, eeyne: eye, eyes 

e endown: evendown, downright 

een-forret: straightforward 

eenow: even now, just now, at the 
present time 

eerlesome: uncanny, gloomy 

eenttated: irritated, disturbed 

eurris: ears 

etry: eerie, gloomy; affected by fear 
or dread 

enew: a sufficient quantity; enough 

everuk: every, each 

evite: avoid, escape 

exterpit: extirpated, eradicated 

eyne: See ce 


Ja’: fall; befall, happen to, as in shame 
Ja’: fan: fallen 
Jaddom: fathom 
Jader: father 
Jae: foe 
Jail dike: a field wall built or covered 
with sods 
Jallow: fellow 
Jand: found 
Jane: a flag, banner; a temple; a 
weathercock 
Jarrer: farther 
Jash: trouble, inconvenience 
Jfaugh: interjection expressing disgust 
or impatience 
Jfeal: turf as a building material; feal 
dike: see_fail dike 
Jear d: afraid 
Jeimt: devil a, not a blessed 
fell: hill (usually steep, rocky), a tract 
of hillmoor; verb fell, to cause to 


fall 
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Jell-men:injured fighters 
Jere:comrade, companion 


Jeught:fought, struggled 


| Jimily: family 


| fire-flaught: flash of lightning 

4 t: foot 

_ flang: danced, especially a Scottish 
dance with capering, leaping 

| Bemice flannel 

Jlapper: move in a loose, unsteady, 
flapping way 

flee: to fly; a fly 

Sley a: frightened 

Stnters: fragments, splinters 

Jocks: folks 

Jonne: fun, folly 

Sorby: besides, in addition to 

Jorefoughten: exhausted with fighting 

Jorenent: opposite to, in front of 

Jorespent: tired out, exhausted 

Jorgie: forgive 

Jorret: forward 

Jortalwe: fortress; a small fort or 
outwork of fortification 


» fou:drunk, intoxicated 


JSouthy:abundant 

Jae: from 

Jrweur: friseur, hairdresser 

Sruit-maele: fruit stain 

Sruze: froze 

Jule: fool 

Jumart: polecat 

Junk: kick, strike; throw violently; 
frighten 


gaberlunue: a beggar, tramp 

gadderit: gathered 

gue: to ZO; gave; gae ower: give up, 
abandon 

gaif: gave 

gallant: large, ample 

gallanting: gadding about, flirting 

gallardise: gaiety, mirth 

gane: gone 

gang: to go 

gar: to cause to happen; gurt: caused 

gate: way (also figurative); manner 

gaun, gawn: going 
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gayan, gayen: rather, very 

gear: property, goods 

geck: to mock; to toss the head in 
scorn; to turn the head in a 
coquettish manner 

gerse: grass 

ghaist: ghost 

gle: to give; glen: given; gle ower: give 
up, abandon 

giglet: one acting or speaking in a 
silly or foolish way 

gil: a measure of liquid containing a 
quarter of a pint 

gulore: galore, abundance 

gilly-flisky: a flighty girl 

gin: if; a trap 

gum: a snare or trap with a running 
noose for catching animals, used 
JSiguratively 

glahit: foolish, stupid, irresponsible 

glamour: magic, enchantment 

gloaming: evening twilight 

glofe: a momentary or sudden 
sensation 

glomyng: see gloaming 

gloom: to frown, scowl 

glowrin’: staring, scowling 

gode: good 

gomerel: fool, stupid person 

goodman: the head of a household 

goodwife: the mistress of a house 

gottin: got 

goud, gowd: gold 

gouk: fool, simpleton 

graned: groaned 

gree: prize 

greet: weep, cry, lament 

grip: figurative grasp, mastery 

grit: great 

grofe: grove 

groofle: to fall prostrate, flat on one’s 
face 

gude: good; God 

gudeman: see goodman 

gudeness: goodness; God 

gudewife: see goodwife 

guid: good; guid-lucking: good- 
looking 
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guidit: treated, handled 
gulling: cheating, deceptive 


ha’: hall 

hadna: had not 

hae: have; haena: have not 

haffets: halfhede, the side of the 
head; a side-lock of hair 

hagg: a hollow of marshy ground in 
a moor 

haif: have 

haill(e), hale: whole 

halflins: half, partly, half-way 

hallan: an inner wall or partition 
between the door and the 
fireplace; the inside porch 
formed by such a partition 

hallo, halloo: interjection a cry or yell to 
attract attention 

haly: holy 

hame: home 

handwark: handiwork 

hanseld: inaugurated with some 
ceremony or observance of an 
auspicious nature, figurative and 
tronic 

hantle: a great deal; much more 

happemes:halfpennies, coins worth 
half a penny 

harry: rob, plunder; ruin by extor- 
tion or oppression 

hasna: has not 

haud: hold 

haun: hand 

haver-havering: speaking foolishly, 
chattering 

hawberk: hauberk, a piece of defen- 
sive armour, a coat of mail or 
military tunic 

hayre: hair 

heather-lowe: burning heather 

hech: interjection; hech-wow: usually 
expressing distress or regret 

hee: high 

heech: high; proud, haughty 

heede, heidde: head 

Heelands: Highlands 


heeze: a heave, a lift up 
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herry: see harry 

hersell: herself 

hettest: hottest 

hight: be called, have as one’s name 

humsell: himself 

hinderend: the remains, the last part 

hing: hang 

hinny: honey; term of endearment 

hur: her 

harp’: \unping, hobbling 

/izae: the mistress of a household; 
Jjocular or (slightly) disparaging a 
frivolous woman; a servant girl 

holm: a stretch of low-lying land 
beside a river 

hoo: how 

hotch: shrug, fidget 

hough: the thigh 

houn: hound 

hout: interjection expressing dissent, 
incredulity, impatience, remon- 
strance, or dismissal of another’s 
opinion; hout na: a strong 
negative 

howe: hole, a depression or hollow 

howe 0’ the mght: midnight or the 
period between midnight and 3 
a.m. 

howf: a rough shelter or refuge; a 
dwelling; a favourite haunt 

howk: to dig, unearth 

hunder: hundred 

huzue: see hizue 


tduocratical: idiosyncratic; peculiar in 
constitution or temperament 

uk, ilka: each, every 

umprdent: impudent 

mammorata: a female lover, sweet- 
heart 

indickit: indited 

ingle: the fireside, chimney corner 

interest: interest; political influence 

intil: into 

7. are 

Ise: I shall 

ither: other 

itsell: itself 
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_Jealoused: supposed, suspected lees 
Jjealousings: suspicions leear: lar 


Jeetimate: legitimate 

Jennet: a small Spanish horse 

Jump: slender, graceful, dainty 

Jmnking: turning quickly; dodging; 
flirting 

joe: sweetheart, lover 

Joost: ust 

jowkmg: ducking; evading 


Kaffre: a member of the South 
African race of the Bantu family, 
also the language; infidel 

kal-yard: a cabbage garden 

kam: a comb; to comb 

ke: key 

ken: to know; kend: knew, known; 
kendna: did not know 

hie: see kye 

kintra: country 

yp: a jutting or projecting pomt on 
a hill 

kirk: church 

kirn: a churn; to churn; a celebra- 
tion marking the end of harvest 

hittle: tricky, puzzling 

kittlin: kitten; contemptuous, of persons, 
especially children a whelp, brat 

knarld: gnarled, twisted, contorted 

knoit: a sharp blow, a knock 

knowe: knoll, a hill 

hye: COWS 

kymmerts:cummers, female friends, 
girls; gossips 

lard: the landlord of an estate; a 
chief; young laird male heir 

laith: loath; laithlye: loathsome, 
hideous 

lak-a-day: interjection expressing 
surprise, regret, or grief 

lammie: lamb, an affectionate term of 
address 

lang: long 

langsyne: long since, days long ago 

lappered: covered with blood 

leddy: lady 

lee: lie; lea, tract of open land; the 


leeve: live; leevin: living 

leidde: lead, the metal 

leifu’: agreeable, considerate 

leister: a pronged spear used for 
salmon fishing; also verb to spear 
with a leister 

leman: sweetheart, lover; mistress 

lemtwwe: of medicine: tending to allay or 
soften, soothing, gently laxative 

leugh: laugh(ed) 

lift: the sky 

hit: sing a tune, usually implying 
sweetness of tone 

limmer: a rascal, rogue 

hin: linn, a waterfall; a pool below a 
waterfall; a deep and narrow 
gorge 

lippen: trust, depend on 

lith: a joint in a finger or toe; a small 
part of the body 

loan: a grass track through arable 
land 

lod: lord 

lofe: love 

lokit: looked 

lone: see loan 

loon, loun: rascal; lawless scoundrel; 
one of the riff-raff, a menial 

looten: let 

lopper: melting, slushy snow 

lounder: a heavy, swingeing blow 

lowe: a flame, a fire; a glow, as of a 
fire 

lucky: a familiar form of address to 
an elderly woman 

lugs: ears 

lune: the moon 

Lunnon: London 

lythe: lithe, supple, agile 

lyttl: little 


mae: more 
maele: a stain 

mair: more; mair be token: moreover 
maist: most 

mak: to make 
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‘mang: among 

mardel: heavy, clumsy 

marrow: counterpart 

mattling: nibbling (like a young 
anim 

maun: must; maunna: must not 

maut: malt 

may: a young lady, maiden 

meat: food in general 

mee: me, my 

meed. prize, recompense, reward 

megeification: an exclamation of 
astonishment; a fabrication, a lie 
(a nonce word apparently found 
only in Hogg); perhaps derived 
from ‘Meg’ or ‘meggie’, an 
unsophisticated or country girl 

meikle: see muckle 

meitte: of the right dimensions 

melle: concern oneself improperly; 
have sexual intercourse 

melling: associating with, having 
dealings with 

menue: retinue, body of troops 

merk: monetary unit equal to 
thirteen shillings and fourpence 
in the currency of the day; a 
coin of the value of a merk 

messan: a lap-dog, applied-to a 
person as a term of abuse 

mete: character, quality 

midden: dunghill, compost heap 

middis: the middle, midst 

mind: remember 

mirk: darkness, night 

mist: Most 

mistaen: mistaken 

mither: mother 

mone: the moon 

mony: many 

mooch: much 

mools: the earth of a grave 

morion: a kind of helmet, without 
beaver orvisor, worn by soldiers 

mortyl: mortal 

moss: boggy ground, moorland 

mosstrooper: a Border cattle-reiver 

mould: the form or shape of a 


person’s body; earth; the earth 
of a grave; verb crumble, reduce 
to fragments, decay 
mousin: mousing, prowling, clawing 
muck: to clean dung out 
muckle: much, to a large extent; 
large in size or quantity; great 
mussels: muscles 


mysell: myself 


na: not, no 

nae: no, not 

naebody: nobody 

naething: nothing 

naigs: nag, horse 

nainsel, nain-sell: ainsel, own self 

naitly: skilfully, cleverly 

nane: none 

neeboors: neighbours 

needna: need not 

neesepike:a nose-pick 

negus: a mixture of wine and hot 
water, sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured 

neist: next 

neve: fist 

nevel: to punch, pummel 

nicher: snicker, snigger 

niffer: barter, trade, exchange 

nit: not 

no: not 

nombles: numbles, part of the back 
and loins of the hart 

nor: nor; than 


nychte: night 


obleeged: obliged 

och-on: internjection expressing sorrow 
or exasperation 

od: God, a mild oath; also odsake 

oder: other 

ony: any 

onything: anything 

00, ou. interjection oh!; ou ay: oh yes, 
indeed 

oord: became of, happened to 

ordinar: ordinary 

orra: superfluous; worthless, dis- 
reputable; occasional, now and 
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then 
if oulde: old 
oursell: ourselves 

\ ousen: OXeN 

\ outher, outhir: either 

‘ ower, owre: over, above; too; exces- 
sively 

| owerbye: over, across to a place 
understood from the context 

| owerworde: the burden or refrain of a 
poem or song 


_ paprsher: papist 
_ paraito: potato 
_ panitch-stick: a stick used for stirring 
porridge 
parnitch: porridge 
parrocked: confined like animals in a 
pen 
pat: pot 
paulle: pall 
pelf: money, wealth, riches (deprecia- 
tory) 
penny-wedding:a wedding at which 
guests contribute a small sum of 
money towards the cost of 
entertainment, with the surplus 
given to the couple as a gift 
pickin’: trace or scrap 
pint: point 
pit: put 
plack: a small coin, four pennies 
Scots; a sum of money; a small 
amount 
plagut: confounded, blasted, 
damned 
plait: of the limbs to told under 
platen: a plate in a printing-press 
which presses the paper against 
the inked type so as to secure 
an impression 
plensh: farnish, provide 
pluck: figurative mouthful of grass 
taken by an animal as food; the 
heart, liver, lungs, and other 
viscera of a beast used for food 
pluff: discharge with a small explo- 
sion; gunshot 
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pluffy: well-padded appearance, 
plump 

ply: apply oneself to a task, work 
hard 

pock-pudding: dumpling or steamed 
pudding; pejorative nickname 
for an Englishman 

poe: poise, weigh or balance 

poogh: pooh, interjection expressing 
impatience or disdain 

pooking: plucking or tugging at; 
Sigurativeannoying, harassing 

poortith: poverty 

pouch: to put in one’s pocket 

preceesely: precisely 

preemary: primary 

preses: president or chair of a 
meeting 

presoom: presume 

primmer: premunire, a writ by 
which the sheriff is charged to 
summon a person accused, 
originally, of prosecuting in a 
foreign court a suit cognizable 
by the law of England, and later, 
of asserting or maintaining papal 
jurisdiction in England, thus 
denying the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy of the sovereign 

profen: proven, shown by action 

prood: proud 

propine, propyne: reward; gift, tribute 

provice: provost 

pud: pulled 

purr: poor 

pule: a wailing cry, complaint 

pun: pound 

putten: put on, act of putting 

pynne: door knocker, latch of a door 


quean: a young woman 

queigh: a shallow bowl-shaped 
drinking cup with two handles 

quhaevir: whoever 

quhare: where 

quheille: wheel 

quhull: while, until; for a time 

quhazle: whistle 
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quire: choir 


rade: rode 

ram-stam: headstrong, rash, impetu- 
ous 

rantin’: merry, roistering 

rase: verb rose, arose 

ratch: a gundog or hound that hunts 
by scent 

rattan: rat; a contemptuous term or 
term of endearment for a 
person 

rax: reach 

reaming: full to the brim with a 
frothy liquid 

reave: to snatch forcibly; to make 
raids, pillage 

reaver: a raider, robber 

remede, remeed: remedy, redress 

reyther: rather 

reyuing: riving, tearing, tugging 
vigorously 

rigg: a ridge of high ground, a hill- 
crest, usually found in place-names 

rin: run 

riven: broken; blown violently (by 
the wind) 

rokelay: a short cloak 

romit: roamed 

rood: the Christian cross 

roodess: an ill-natured hag; a coarse 
or masculine-looking woman 

rooging: see rug 

rottan: see rattan 

roup: sale by public auction; turn 
out a bankrupt and sell effects 

routh: abundance, plenty 

row: to wrap around, envelop 

rowe:roll, toss 

rowting: bellowing 

rug: to pull vigorously or forcibly; of 
graang animals a bite of grass, a 
feed 


sackfu’: sack full 

sde: SO 

saft: soft 

saife: save, except 

sar: sore; difficult; causing distress 
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or grief 

sal, sall: shall 

sancts: saints 

sang: song 

sanna: shall not 

sark: a man’s shirt 

sauf: save 

saul: soul 

SAX: SIX 

saxpence: sixpence 

scart: to scratch, scrape with the nails 

scodgy: a servant who does light or 
dirty work 

se: see 

sesquialter: the proportion of 1.5 to 1 

sharra: sheriff 

sho: she 

Shoon: shoes 

shoudna, shouldna: should not 

shoul: soul 

Shouther: shoulder 

shudgment: judgment 

sic: such 

succan, sickan: such, of a sort already 
mentioned 

siller: silver; silver coin, money 

sin’: since 

skaithe: injury, harm 

skeel: skill, skill in healing 

skelp: to hit, strike with hand or 
sword 

skelpie: naughty, mischievous girl 

skemp: scamp 

skirl: to scream, cry out 

sklait-stanes: slate-stones 

skomfish: suffocate, overpower with 
heat 

skoora: a cliff, crag 

slee: sly, clever 

sloken: quench or satisfy one’s thirst 

sma’: small 

smiddy: smithy 

smudge: laugh in a suppressed way, 
smirk 

snaw: SNOW 

snell: of weather bitter, severe 

smp: a name for a tailor 

snode: snood, a band or ribbon for 
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the hair 
snoking: sniffing, smelling; scenting 
out 
snool: subdue, snub 
somegate somewhere 
soney: friendly; attractive; buxom 
sonne: sun 


| soom: sum, amount 


Soop: sweep 


| sothe: interjection sooth, really 
_ sotter: cook slowly, boil 

_ soudy: soda 

_ souplest: supplest 


Southron: the English 


_ Spak: spoke 


spang: a bound, leap; a stride 

speal: spate, a heavy downpour of 
rain 

Speer, speir: inquire, ask a question 

Speerit: spirit 

sprush: spruced up or smartened 

spryng: a lively dance, dance tune 

spulae: law the taking away of 
another’s goods without the 
owner's consent; illegal seizure 
of another’s goods 

staife: see stave 

standish: an upright stand 

Slane: stone 

stanmn: standing 

starnies: stars 

staumrin’: blundering about 

Stave: a verse or stanza of a song or 
poem 

steek: stitch 

steeve: of food strong, thick 

steillyng: steeling 

stermis: see starnies 

stiddy: stithy, an anvil 

stime: the least thing or trace of 

stode: stood 

stot(te): to bounce; a young castrated 
ox; figurative a stupid, clumsy 
person 

stound: figurative a stunning blow 

stoure: conflict, strife, battle 

stown: stolen 

Strae: straw 
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strang: strong 

streemys: streams 

strunts: a huff, the sulks 

sture: stour, violent; strong, valiant 

sturt: trouble, strife 

sumph: a slow-witted person; a 
sullen, sulky person 

sune: soon 

swaird: sword; sward, grassy turf 

swatch: a glimpse, a partial view 

sweer: reluctant, loath 

syne: ago, since 


tacksmen: chief tenants, who leased 
land from a landowner and 
sublet it to lesser tenants 

taen: taken 

tak: take 

tane: the one frequently contrasted with 
tither 

tap: top 

tauld: told 

taujne: foolish young woman 

taw: twist, draw out 

tear-drap: teardrop 

teen: harm, hurt; grief 

ters: tears 

tesment: testament, the part of a will 
appointing an executor 

thae: those; these 

than: then 

the: used as a corrupt form of other 
particles or prefixes, such as the 
mght for ‘tonight’ 

theesel: thyself 

thegither: together; altogether 

thews: physical attributes 

thole: to endure; to be patient 

thrapple: the throat 

thraw: throw 

threshing: thrashing, beating 

thretty: thirty 

throng: crowded, full 

tike: usually contemptuous a dog, a cur; 
a rough person 

till: to 

timmer: a wooden dish 

tinssillis: tinsels, gives a glittering or 
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sparkling appearance waddin’: wedding 
tint: tint; colour, hue; figurative waefu’: woeful 


quality, character; lost (past and 
past participle of tyne) 

tirl: cause to rotate or spin, specifically 
move a movable part of a door 
to produce a rattling or tapping 
noise; knock on a door 

tirrabell: terrible 

tither: the other; the second (of two); 
see lane 

tocher: a marriage portion; a dowry 

toddy: a drink with whisky or other 
spirits with hot water and sugar 
or spices 

topmast: topmost, highest 

topsman: the head drover 

tosted: tossed 

tottle: totter and fall 

toune: town 

tour: tower 

tout: to trumpet; speak loudly 

towmont: twelvemonth 

towzled, towzzled: tousled, pulled 
about playfully 

trimmer: one who or that which trims 
or trounces; a stiff competitor 

troth: truth 

trow: believe 

trummiin’: trembling 

tryst: an appoimtment to meet; meet 
with pre-arrangement; a live- 
stock market 

twa: two 

twine: a twist of the body, a wriggle 

tyke: see tike 


unchancy: unlucky; ill-fated 

unco: unknown, unfamiliar; strange, 
peculiar; remarkable; very, 
exceedingly 

unfarrant: unpleasant, rude 

untented: unheeded, unregarded 

uproosed: agitated, enraged 


verra: very 
wa’: wall 
wad: would; wadna: would not 


waesome: sorrowful, causing sorrow 

waifyng: waving 

wale: the pick, the best; choice 

wals: was 

wan: Won 

war: were 

wark: work 

warld: world 

warna: were not 

warrand: warrant; Ise warrand: Vl 
bet, I'll be bound 

warst: worst 

wasna: was not 

wat: know 

waught: a draught of liquid, a swig or 
gulp 

waur: worse; to get the better of, 
outdo; cause; proceed cautiously 

wawim’: crying of a child in distress 

wean: wean; a young child 

wear: proceed; approach a time of 
day; weir: a river dam 

wee: little, small, tiny; a small 
amount of 

weel: well 

weelfaurd: well-favoured, respectable 

ween: surmise, guess, imagine 

weet: wet, rainy 

weille: see weel 

weird: fate, destiny 

weirdly: magical, sinister 

wemyng: women 

werena: Were not 

wha: who 

whan: when 

whare: where 

whaten: what 

wheen: a few, a small number; a bit; 
a considerable amount 

whiles: sometimes, occasionally; 
once, formerly 

whilk: which 

whisht: interjection be quiet! 

whusk: whisk, move with a rapid 
sweeping motion 

wid: with 


woman 
wight: person 
wilhe-waught: a copious draught, 
hearty swig 
: wim: win at reach, get at or to 
: wind: windy 
| winna: will not 
i wiry:rays resembling shining wires 
i wast: knew 
' wod: interjection, as a mild oath God 
| wolde:would 
won: win; earn, gain by labour; 
proceed 
wonysooken: any such 
wordy: worthy 
wot: know, knew 
wring: wrong 
wulcat: wildcat 
wull: will 
wund: wind 
wychthis: see wight 
wynd: a narrow frequently winding 


oe wife; disparaging term for a 
| 
| 
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street or lane leading off a main 
thoroughfare in a town 
wyte: one’s fault, responsibility 


yaff: chatter, barking 

yammer: mncessant talk, whining, 
clamour 

yaup: chatter; incessant talking; 
whimper 

ycleped, yclept, yecleped: called, named 

yerk: a blow, a slap; to exert oneself 
at a task 

yestreen: yesterday evening; last night 

yett: gate 

yild: yield 

yirthe: earth 

yoursell: yourself 

yowff: bark, barking sound 

yowl: howl, yell, mournful cry of a 
dog 


zechin: a gold coin of Italy, especially 
Venice 
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The Stirling/South Carolina Research Edition of 


The Collected Works of 
JAMES HOGG 


Founding General Editor: Douglas §. Mack 


General Editors: 
Ian Duncan and Suzanne Gilbert 


From reviews of previous volumes: 


‘[...] when the rejected and previously unpublished 
works [in Contributions to Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine: Volume 1] are read together with those gems 
that actually found their way into print, Hogg’s 
accomplishments as a writer of diverse talents and his 
role as a central voice in this important Romantic 
periodical are made remarkably clear.’ Anthony Jarrells, 


The Wordsworth Circle 


‘L...] this edition [of Contributions to Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine: Volume 1] is a pleasure to read. 
The editorial notes are copious, comprehensive and 


scholarly.’ Allan Massie, TLS 


‘The Shepherd’s Calendar, though still celebrating 
diversity, remains centred on Hogge’s local landscape, 
and carries an inherent sense of order and cyclical 
repetition. From the very first paragraph, the 
limitations of official, public history are underlined by 
the assertion that storms “constitute the various aeras 
of the pastoral life” [...] If Hogg was patronized in his 
lifetime, it was perhaps not after all because he knew 
too little, but for fear that he knew too much.’ 

Fiona Stafford, Review of English Studies 


‘This edition [of A Queer Book] is proof, were it needed, 
that Hogg scholarship has now reached a very 
sophisticated level [...] this edition represents a valuable 
and enduring addition to Hogg studies, and it should put 
this hitherto neglected work back on the map.’ 

Duncan Wu, The Year’s Work in English Studies 


‘In 1823, James Hogg sat down to write his inspired 
work, the at first anonymous Private Memoirs and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner: a work so moving, so 
funny, so impassioned, so exact and so mysterious, that 
its emergence from a long history of neglect came as a 
surprise which has yet to lose its resonance.’ 


Karl Miller, TLS 


‘The Letters only reinforce the case for taking [Hogg] 
seriously: as a prolific poet in Scots and in English; an 
important song collector at a crucial moment, when 
the songs were fading in popular memory; an acute man 
of letters with a wide correspondence with publishers 
(Murray, Blackwood, Constable) and first-rate authors 
(Scott, Byron, Southey).’ 

Jan Campbell, The Scotsman 


The Collected Works of 
JAMES HOGG 


Founding General Editor: Douglas S. Mack 


General Editors: 
Ian Duncan and Suzanne Gilbert 


‘Simple congratulations are in order at the outset, to the 
editors and publisher [...] of the projected Collected Works of 
James Hogg. It has taken a long time for Hogg to be recognised 
as one of the most notable Scottish writers, and it can fairly be 
said that the process of getting him into full and clear focus is 
still far from complete. That process is immeasurably helped by 
the provision of proper and unbowdlerised texts (in many cases 
for the first time), and in this the ongoing Collected Works will 
be.a milestone [...] we have an author of unique interest, force, 
and originality.’ 

Edwin Morgan, Scottish Literary Journal 


‘Edinburgh University Press are also to be praised for the 
elegant presentation of the books. It is wonderful that at last 
we are going to have a collected edition of this important 
author without bowdlerisation or linguistic interference [...]. 
These books of Hogg have been wonderfully presented and 
edited. Hogg’s own idiosyncratic style has been left 
untouched.’ 

lan Crichton Smith, Studies in Scottish Literature 


‘It may take some time, but when the current Collected Works 
reaches its culmination, Hoge’s great novel should seem a little 
less oddly unique, and some other astounding books [...] may 
receive their share of belated glory.’ 

Liam Mcllvanney, London Review of Books 


‘(T]he Stirling/South Carolina edition of Hogg’s works is 
proving one of the major scholarly. publishing events of the 
decade.’ 


Penny Fielding, Studies in Hogg and his World 


‘A quiet revolution in Scottish literary studies has been going ° 
on over the past 10 years. The Stirling/South Carolina 
__ research edition of the collected works of James Hogg has been 
~~steadily forcing a reassessment of one of our best-known but 
least-read authors.’ _ 
James Robertson, The Herald a d 
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